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Religions  Orders — No.  5. 

BY  DB.  O.   A.   BR0WN80N. 

My  apology  to  the  readers  of  the  Ave  Maria  for 
having  delayed  so  long  the  continuation  of  the 
series  of  articles  commenced,  is  that  I  have  been 
prevented  by  ill  health  and  other  pressing  engag- 
ments.  In  making  engagments  I  am  apt  to  forget 
that  I  have  not  the  robust  health  and  the  capacity 
for  continuous  labor  which  I  had  as  a  younger 
man,  and  consequently  am  apt  to  undertake  more 
than  I  am  al  ways  able  to  perform.  Yet  at  no  period 
of  my  life  have  I  been  more  industrious,  or  written 
and  published  more  than  since  I  discontinued  my 
Review  in  October,  1864,  though  very  little  of  what 
I  have  given  to  the  public  has  appeared  under  my 
own  name. 

Thia  fact,  that  my  name  has  not  been  given,  ac- 
counts for  the  impression,  I  am  told,  that  a  portion 
of  the  Catholic  public  have  that  since  the  discon- 
tinuance of  my  liecicw  I  have  been  doing  nothing, 
and  what  is  worse,  that  I  have  virtually  ceased 
to  be  a  Catholic,  or  at  least  an  orthodox  Catholic, 
and  to  have  become  Indifferent,  if  not  hostile,  to 
Catholic  interests.  Those  who  have  read  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  my  articles  in  the  Catholic 
World  and  the  New  York  Tablet,  to  both  of  which 
I  have  been  a  constant  contributor,  to  say  nothing 
of  my  articles  in  the  Ave  Maria,  and  my  two 
publications,  the  American  Republic,  and  Liberal- 
ism  and  tlie  Church,  published  with  my  name, 
should  be  convinced  that  the  impression  in  both 
respects  does  me  injustice.  I  am  a  Catholic — a 
tuoroughgoing  Papist,  and  no  one  has  any  right 
to  call  me  a  liberal  Catholic.  If  for  a  moment  I 
went  too  far  in  my  efforts  to  conciliate  Liberal- 
ism and  the  Church,  I  have  long  since  corrected 
my  error,  I  have  uniformly  defended  the  Syllabus, 
I  accept  M  animo,  the  Papal  supremacy  and  infal- 
ibility  as  defined  by  the  Council  of  the  Vatican, 
and  I  wrote,  the  editors  of  that  periodical  will  for- 
give me  for  saying,  the  article  on  "  Sardinia  and  the 
Pope,"  in  the  Catfudie  World  for  this  present  month 
of  June.  I  do  not  go  with  the  Dollingers,  the 
Hyacinths,  or  even  with  my  late  friend  Montalem- 


bert,  in  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life.  I  may  err,  I 
may  sin  and  lose  my  own  soul,  but  I  have  never  had 
since  my  conversion  even  a  temptation  against 
faith,  have  never  experienced  the  slightest  repug- 
nance to  obey  any  command  of  the  Church  or  the 
Holy  Father,  as  soon  as  made  known  to  me,  and  if 
ever  I  have  sought  to  restrict  the  Papal  authority 
to  its  minimum,  it  has  never  been  for  my  own  sake, 
or  because  I  wished  for  myself  a  larger  margin  for 
private  judgment.  I  dared  not  exact  of  those 
without  more  than  the  law  required. 

I  hope  the  readers  of  the  Ave  Maria  will  par- 
don me  this  personal  explanation,  as  they  are  the 
only  public  I  at  present  address  under  my  own 
name,  and  between  whom  and  myself  there  are 
any  personal  relations.  In  writing  to  them  I 
merely  think  aloud,  for  I  regard  them  as  true, 
warm-hearted  friends.  My  reputation  as  a  man  and 
a  writer  is  a  matter  of  indifference ;  but  my  repu- 
tation as  a  Catholic,  a  loyal  Papist,  and  a  devoted 
son  of  the  Church,  I  hold  very  dear,  and  cannot 
suffer  to  be  tarnished.  All  my  hopes  for  my 
country  as  for  my  own  salvation  are  centered  in 
the  Church,  the  living  body  of  Christ,  who  only 
hath  the  words  of  eternal  life.  But  enough  and 
perhaps  too  much  of  this. 

My  readers  are  aware  that  in  my  articles  on  the 
Religious  Orders  I  am  not  giving  their  history,  nor 
attempting  to  set  forth  the  ascetic  life  of  the  clois- 
ter, to  neither  of  which  am  I  competent ;  but  am 
considering  them  solely  in  the  light  in  which  they 
illustrate  the  uncompromising  way  in  which  the 
the  Church  deals  with  the  world  in  every  age  and 
country,  opposing -always  to  it  the  truth  or  an  in- 
stitution that  condemns  its  dominant  error  and 
in  its  practical  operation  effectually  roots  out  its 
dominant  vice  and  establishes  the  opposing  Chris- 
tian virtue  in  its  place.  We  have  seen  how  she 
docs  this  in  the  vow  of  poverty.  In  this  vow  she 
condemns  the  grasping  and  avaracious  disposition 
of  those  who  make  haste  to  be  rich,  strips  wealth  of 
its  prestige,  and  gives  to  poverty  the  place  of  honor, 
— a  practical  illustration  of  the  beautitude,  "  Bless- 
ed ure  the  poor,  or  the  poor  in  spirit."  In  this  the 
Church  reverses  the  rule  of  heathenism,  and  even 
of  Protestantism,  that  the  poor  are  the  unfortunate 
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classes  and  that  riches  are  to  be  sought  as  the 
source  of  honor  and  destination.  The  world  des- 
pises the  poor,  treats  them  with  contumely  and 
contempt,  as  does  even  modern  philanthrophy, 
wliich  honors  them  not  as  poor,  but  seeks  to 
elevate  them  by  assisting  them  to  escape  this  pov- 
erty and  to  become  rich :  the  Church  honors  the 
poor,  regards  them  as  the  jewels  in  her  crown,  even 
as  poor  in  this  world's  goods. 

No  less  striking  an  illustration  of  the  same 
uncompromising  principle  is  found  in  the  vow  of 
chastity  which  the  religious  take.  This  vow  is 
fully  as  much  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  our  own  age 
and  country  as  the  vow  of  poverty.  For  permit- 
ing  it  to  be  taken  by  her  religious,  and  exacting  it 
of  those  who  wish  to  enter  religion,  the  world  ac- 
cuses her  of  that  mark  of  apostacy  designated  by 
St.  Paul,  that  of  "  forbidding  to  marry."  I  remem- 
ber well  when  I  verily  believed  that  the  Church 
looked  upon  marriage  as  a  defilement,  and  that  she 
actually  condemned  it  as  sinful,  and  forbid  it  to  her 
children.  I  was  so  taught  by  the  books  I  read, 
and  the  community  in  which  I  lived.  It  was  an  ab- 
surd error,  since  the  Church  holds  matrimony  to  be 
always  a  sacred  thing  res  mcra,&nd  under  the  New 
Law,  a  sacrament,  a  mystery  symbolizing  the 
union  of  Chnst  and  the  Church.  The  Church  for- 
bids the  persons  who  aspire  to  a  certain  state  of 
life  to  marry,  but  she  compels  no  one  to  enter  that 
state,  and  prohibits  anyone  to  enter  it  except  from 
choice  and  special  vocations.  What  she  exacts 
is  that  they  who  voluntarily  and  from  deliberate 
choice  take  the  vow  shall  keep  it,  in  obedience  to 
the  command,  "  Thou  shalt  forswear  thyself,  but 
thou  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thy  vows."  A 
vow  solemnly  taken  is  a  solemn  thing,  and  cannot 
be  broken  without  grevious  sin;  but  no  one  is 
obliged  to  take  it,  and  not  every  one  is  allowed  by 
the  law  of  the  Church  to  take  it.  This  is  not  for- 
bidding to  marry,  in  the  sense  of  the  Apostle,  or 
treating  marriage  as  unclean  and  sinful.  It  only, 
while  recognizing  marriage  as  a  sacrament,  and 
therefore  as  holy,  recognizes  a  higher  and  still 
more  perfect  state,  a  state  like  that  of  the  angels 
of  God,  in  which  they  neither  marry  or  are  given 
in  marriage,  to  which  some  are  specially  called. 

Under  the  Old  Law  maternity  was  held  in  the 
highest  honor,  for  the  promised  Messiah  was  to  be 
born  of  a  woman,  and  the  synagogue  or  con- 
gregation of  Israel  was  propagated  by  natural 
generation  ;  under  the  New  Law,  virgiiiity  holds  the 
highest  rank,  for  our  Lord  was  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  without  prejudice  to  her  virginity,  and  the 
Church  is  propagated  by  the  election  of  grace,  by 
spiritual  births,  uot  by  natural  births.  Spiritual 
maternity  under  the  Christian  order  must  neces- 
sarily be  higher  and  more  nearly  connected  with 


births  unto.Christ  than  natural  maternity.  There 
are  other  reasons  why  under  Christianity  virginity 
should  take  precedence  of  maternity,  and  celibacy 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake  should  take  prece- 
dence of  marriage,  but  these  are  sulhcient  for  my 
present  purpose. 

There  would  also  be  great  impropriety  in  taking 
the  vow  of  poverty,  if  not  accompanied  by  the 
vow  of  chastity.  This  vow  means  something  more 
than  simply  keeping  the  body  as  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  pure,  undefiled ;  it  means  that,  and 
also  the  renunciation  of  the  right  to  form  family  rela- 
tions and  obligations,  the  renunciation  of  natural 
for  spiritual  marriage,  of  natural  oflfspring  for  spir- 
itual offspring.  He  who  is  not  free  to  make  and 
does  not  make  this  renunciation,  has  not  the  right 
to  take  the  vow  of  poverty,  or  to  renounce  the 
right  of  private  poverty.  They  who  have  family 
obligations  are  not  free  to  take  the  vow  of  poverty, 
for  "he  who  provideth  not  for  his  own  household 
is  worse  than  an  infidel,  and  hath  denied  the  faith." 
The  vow  of  poverty  and  family  relations  would 
not  and  could  not  go  well  together;  and  every 
experiment  made  to  couple  them  together,  in  or 
out  of  the  Church,  has  proved  a  disastrous  fail- 
ure. If  marriage  is  retained,  private  property 
must  be  retained.  Even  Plato,  where,  in  his  imagi- 
nary Republic,  he  proposed  a  community  of  goods, 
held  it  necessary  to  abolish  marriage — and  the 
Communists  of  our  day  do  the  sivme — and  couple 
the  community  of  goods  with  the  community  of 
wives,  an  abomination  too  horrible  for  any  Chris- 
tian man  to  contemplate. 

The  vow  of  poverty,  if  taken  at  all,  must  be 
coupled  with  the  vow  cha.stity  in  its  furthest  and 
most  comprehensive  sense,  of  the  entire  consecra- 
tion, body  and  soul,  to  the  heavenly  Spouse  and 
the  complete  renunciation  in  the  natural  order  of 
family  ties  or  relations ;  otherwise,  the  communi- 
ties formed  would  be  as  fatal  to  morals  as  the  pro- 
posed parallellograms  of  the  Owenites,  the  phal- 
ansteries of  the  Fourierists,  or  the  Oneida  com- 
munity of  perfectionists.  Any  attempt  to  reform 
society  by  the  renunciation,  forced  or  voluntary, 
of  private  property  on  the  maxim  of  the  late 
M.  Proudhon  :  "  La  propriete  c'est  le  tol"  without 
the  complete  renunciation  implied  in  the  three 
monastic  vows,  will  uot  only  prove  abortive,  but 
in  the  last  degree  deleterious.  The  communism  of 
modern  reformers  is  based  on  the  principle  of  in- 
dulgence ;  the  monastic  communism  is  founded  on 
the  contrary  principle  of  self-denial— of  giving  up 
all  houses  and  lands,  wife  and  children,  to  Christ — 
j  all  sensible  goods  and  enjoyments  for  the  goods 
j  of  the  spirit,  in  order  to  imitate  our  Lord  in  His 
■  humiliation  and  suffering.  The  monastic  princi- 
!  pie  effected  a  real  reform,  and  was  the  principle 
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of  that  marvellous  progress  of  European  civiliza- 
tion and  society  from  tlu;  downfall  of  the  Western 
empire  in  the  fifth  century  t«  the  riBC  of  Protestan- 
tism in  the  sixteenth, — a  progress  unequalled  in  any 
other  period  of  htnnaii  history;  the  principle  of 
indulgence,  or  of  providing  for  the  gratification  of 
the  senses  and  the  pnssiims  or  lusts,  acted  on  by 
«motlern  liberals  and  reformers,  has  resulted  in  re- 
plunging  most  modern  nations  into  the  barbarism, 
the  vices,  the  crimes,  and  the  abominations  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  Syria  and  Babylonia, 
even  Sodom  and  Gomorha. 

We  need  not  wonder  at  the  contempt  of  the 
modem  world  for  mouastic  institutions  and  vir- 
tues, or  its  hostility  to  the  devotion  so  fervently 
practised  by  the  religious  and  all  good  Catholics  to 
blessed  Mary,  ever  Virgin,  the  Immaculate  Mother 
of  God.  They  are  not  of  the  world ;  they  are  a 
rebuke  to  it,  and  it  hates  them  as  satan  hates  the 
living  God.  Under  the  influence  of  the  refonners 
or  prophets  who  run  without  being  sent,  the 
world  has  relapsed  into  paganism,  and  it  sees  and 
can  see  no  attraction  in  self-denial,  no  heroism  iu 
sacrifice,  no  beauty  in  the  purity  and  sanctity  of 
the  Virgin  Mother.  Those  things  are  hateful  to 
it,  for  its  heart  is  corrupt,  and  its  light  has  become 
darkness.  How  should  it  be  otherwise?  Yet  one 
of  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  times  is  the  recent 
rcvivetl  and  incrcasi'd  earnestness  of  devotion  to 
Mary  the  Immaculate,  and  the  growing  number 
of  vocations  to  the  religious  life.  These  vocations 
are  not  as  yet  as  many  as  we  would  wish,  especially 
among  our  own  countrymen  to  the  priesthood; 
but  they  are  numci-ous  enough  to  make  us  hope 
that  the  world  has  reached  its  lowest  step,  and  is 
on  the  point  of  being  redeemed,  and  ascending 
through  grace  once  more  to  Him  who  died  on  the 
Cross  to  serve  it. 


Contributions  for  tlic  Iloiy  Father. 

The  following-named  persons  have  contributed 
to  the  Pupal  Fund  : 

IJ.  F.  Shiridan,  Lel)anon,  N.  II $3  00 

Mr.  John  Conahan, 2  00 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Conahan, 1  00 

Miss  I     fo-Conahan 100 

Mr.  Alphonsus  Conahan, 1  00 

Miss  Agnes  Conahan, 1  00 

Mr.  John  Conahan,  Jr., ^. . ,  1  00 

Miss  Fannie  Conaiiau, 1  OO 

Miss  Hilda  Conahan, 100 

Miss  Maud  Conahan, 1  qq 

"Tub  reason  why  we  make  so  little  progress  in 
virtue  is  because  we  try  to  do  too  much.  We  for- 
get that  if  we  po.sse8sed  otie  virtxie  in  perfection,  we 
would  be  saints." 


'<Onr  Ladye  of  the  Snow!'' 

Br  Tnos.  D'Arct  McObi. 

If,  Pilgrim,  chance  thy  steps  should  lead 
.  Where,  cinl)tcm  of  our  holy  creed, 

Canadian  crosses  glow — 
There  you  may  hear  what  hero  you  read, 
And  seek,  in  witness  of  the  deed, 

Oar  Ladye  of  the  Snow  I* 

In  the  old  times  when  France  held  sway 
From  the  Balize  to  Hudson's  Bay 

O'er  ail  the  forcbt  free, 
A  noble  Breton  cavalier 
Had  made  his  home  for  many  a  year 
Beside  the  Rivers  Three. 

To  tempest  and  to  trouble  proof, 
Rose  in  the  wild  his  glitt'ring  roof 

To  every  trav'ller  dear  ; 
The  Breton  song,  the  Breton  dance, 
The  very  atmosphere  of  France, 

Diffused  a  generous  cheer. 

Strange  sight  that  on  those  fields  of  snow 
The  genial  vine  of  Gaul  should  grow 

Despite  the  frigid  sky  ! 
Strange  power  of  man's  all-conqu'ring  will, 
That  here  the  hearty  Frank  can  still 

A  Frenchman  live  and  die  ! 

The  Seigneur's  hair  was  a£hcn  gray, 
But  his  good  heart  held  holiday. 

As  when,  in  youthful  pride. 
He  bared  his  shining  blade  before 
De  Tracy's  regiment  on  the  shore 

Which  France  haa  glorified. 

Gay  in  the  field,  glad  in  the  ball, 
The  first  at  danger's  frontier  call. 

The  humblest  devotee — 
Of  God  and  of  St.  Catherine  dear 
Was  the  stout  Breton  cavalier 

Beside  the  Rivers  Three. 

When  bleak  December's  chilly  blast 
Fetter'd  Ihc  flowing  watei-s  fast. 

And  swept  the  frozen  plain—" 
Wlien,  with  a  friglitened  cry,  half  heard, 
Far  southward  Wed  the  Arctic  bird, 

Proclaiming  winter's  reign — 

His  cnstora  was,  come  foul,  come  fair, 
For  Christmas  duties  to  repair 

Unto  the  VUle  Marie, 
The  city  of  the  mount,  whlcl 


*  The  original  cbarch  of  Noire 
what  is  now  the 'Trieste' Farm," 
Muuotain  uf  Moutreal.     It  wan  < 
baUtations  of  the  cooTertMl  Indians 
*  Mountain  Mission."    The  wall  of 
remain,  in  gi>od  preservation,  fronti 
Montreal.     The  present  chapel  of  the 
Tillage  of  Cote  dee  Neigee,  behind  the  Moautaia, 
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Of  the  great  River  looketh  forth, 

When  lo  !  a  light  beneath  the  trees, 

Across  its  sylvan  sea. 

Which  clank  their  brilliants  In  the  breexe — 

And  lo  !  a  phantom  fair. 

Fast  fell  the  snow,  and  soft  as  sleep 

As  God's  in  heaven  !  by  that  bless'd  light 

The  hillocks  look'd  like  ft-ozen  sheep, 

Our  Lady's  self  rose  to  his  sight 

Like  giants  gray  the  hills — 

In  robes  that  spirits  wear  I 

The  sailing  pine  seem'd  canvas-spread 

With  its  white  burden  overhead, 

Oh  !  lovelier,  lovelier  far  than  pen, 

And  marble  hard  the  rills. 

Or  tongue,  or  art,  or  fancy's  ken 

Can  picture,  was  her  face — 

A  thick  dull  light  where  ray  was  none 

Gone  was  the  sorrow  of  the  sword. 

Of  moon,  or  star,  or  cheerful  sun, 

And  the  last  passion  of  our  Lord 

Obscurely  show'd  the  way — 

Had  left  no  living  trace  ! 

While  merrily  upon  the  blast 

The  jingling  horse-bells,  pattering  fast, 

As  when  the  moon  across  the  moor 

'Timed  the  glad  roundelay. 

Points  the  lost  peasant  to  his  door, 

And  glistens  on  his  pane — 

Swift  eve  came  on,  and  faster  fell 

Or  when  along  her  trail  of  light 

The  winnow'd  storm  on  ridge  and  dell, 

Belated  boatmen  steer  at  night. 

Effacmg  shape  and  sign — 

A  harbor  to  regain — 

Until  the  scene  grew  blank  at  last, 

As  when  some  seaman  from  the  mast 

So  the  warm  radiance  from  her  hands 

Looks  o'er  the  shoreless  brine. 

Unbind  for  him  Death's  icy  bands, 

* 

And  nerve  the  sinking  heart — 

Nor  marvel  aught  to  find  ere  long 

Her  presence  makes  a  perfect  path. 

In  such  a  scene  the  death  of  song 

Ah  I  he  who  such  a  helper  hath 

Upon  the  bravest  lips — 

May  anywhere  depart. 

The  empty  only  could  be  loud 

When  Nature  fronts  us  in  her  shroud 

All  trembling,  as  she  onward  smiled. 

Beneath  the  sky's  eclipse. 

Follow'd  that  Knight  our  mother  mild. 

Vowing  a  grateful  vow— 

Nor  marvel  more  to  find  the  steed. 

Until  far  down  the  mountain  gorge 

Though  famed  for  spirit  and  for  speed, 

She  led  him  to  the  antique  forge. 

Drag  on  a  painful  pace — 

Where  her  own  shrine  stands  novr. 

With  drooping  crest  and  faltering  foot. 

And  painful  whine  the  weary  brute 

If,  Pilgrim,  chance  thy  steps  should  lead 

Seems  conscious  of  disgrace. 

Where,  emblem  of  our  holy  creed, 

Canadian  crosses  glow — 

Until  he  paused  with  mortal  fear, 

There  you  may  hear  what  here  you  read, 

Then  plaintiff  sank  upon  the  mere 

And  seek,  in  witness  of  the  deed, 

Stiff  as  a  steed  of  stone — 

Our  Ladye  of  the  Snow  I 

In  vain  tbe  master  winds  his  horn, 
None,  save  the  howling  wolves  forlome 

Attend  the  dying  roan. 

We  translate  the  following  letter  sent  to  M. 

Sad  was  the  heart  and  jsore  the  plight 

Veuillot,  and  which  appears  in  his  paper,  i'  Uni- 

Of  the  benumb'd,  bewllder'd  knight 

vors : 

Now  scrambling  through  the  storm. 

EsPARnoN,  April  26, 1871. 

At  every  step  he  sank  apace — 

Mr.  Editor:    "Will    you  have  the  kindness  to 

The  death-dew  freezing  on  his  face- 

open  your  columns  to  this  little  letter?    A  few 

In  vain  each  loud  alarm  1 

days  ago  my  brother  was  given  up  by  the  best 

The  torpid  echoes  of  the  rock 

physicians  of  the  place.    Expecting  nothing  from 

Answer'd  with  one  unearthly  mocic 

man  I  placed  all  my  hopes  in  heaven,  -f  tnrqe  a 

Of  danger  round  about ! 

pilgrimage  to  Notre  Dame  de  Ltmrdes,  wliere  I 

Then  toufflcd  in  their  snowy  robes. 

promised  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  have  published  in 

Retiring  sought  their  bleak  abodes. 

some  journal  the  case  of  my  brother  if  she  would 

And  gave  no  second  shout. 

deign  to  listen  to  my  prayers.    My  trust  was  not 

in  vain;    the   following   day— my  brother,  after 

Down  on  his  knees  himself  he  cast. 
Deeming  that  hour  to  be  his  last. 
Yet  mindful  of  his  faith- 

drinking  the  water  of  the  grotto,  experienced  an 

evident  change  for  the  better.    Since  that  time 

He  pray'd  St.  Catherine  and  St.  John, 

he  improved  daily  without  the  aid  of  any  physi- 

And our  dear  Ladye  call'd  upon 

cian,  and  to-day  he  is  completely  cured. 

For  grace  of  happy  death. 

My  duty  remains,  and  it  is  to  fulfil  it,  Mr.  Edi- 

■                                                                           __     I 
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tor,  that  I  solicit  your  aid.    In  the  hope  of  obtain- 
iiu(  it,  I  am  with  profound  respect,  Mr.  Editor, 
Your  humble  servant, 

CUARLES  LAT&U.LB,  PHent. 


[CorrEIQHT  BCCVKID.] 

.  ZOE'8  DAVGHTER. 

BT   MBS.   ANNA    H.   DORSET. 
[CONTIIOJED.] 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  NEW  HOKE  AT  UATLANDS. 

After  that,  without  in  the  least  referring  to 
Lucia's  fruitless  adventure,  Allan  Brooke  proposed 
to  her  the  next  day  to  go  with  him  to  visit  the 
grave  under  the  old  beeches  at  "  Buckrae."  And 
every  day  after,  when  the  weather  was  fine,  they 
used  to  cross  the  river  in  his  fast-sailing  little 
yacht,  loaded,  'by  his  private  command  to  the  gar- 
dener, with  a  freight  of  choice  flowers,  which  made 
the  small  craft  as  gay  as  Cleopatra's  barge, — and 
with  which  she,  with  lavish  hand,  used  to  cover 
her  mother's  resting-place. 

"  I'd  rather  do  it  all  myself,  please,"  she  said,  the 
first  time  they  went,  reaching  out  her  hand  to 
withhold  his  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  laying  a  clus- 
ter of  passion-flowers  above  Zoe's  bi-east ;  "  she 
was  all  mine,  and  I  all  hers,"  she  added,  as  if  talk- 
ing to  herself. 

"  As  you  wish,"  he  answered  gently, — for  how 
could  the  child  Jcnow  that  to  him  too,  the  quiet 
sleeper  below  had  been  all  that  life  held  most 
dear. 

"No!"  she  said,  another  mood  coming  swiftly 
over  her  as  he  was  about  removing  the  flowers; 
"  let  them  be :  she  would  like  it  if  she  kuew.  My 
darling  loved  everything  that  was  good  to  me ;  and 
you  are  good  to  me,  Mr.  Brooke,  so  you  may  al- 
ways put  some  flowers  there,  right  over  her  poor 
broken  heart.  Did  you  know  that  her  heart  was 
broken,  Mr.  Brooke  ?" 

This  was  the  first  time  Lucia  had  ever  spoken  so 
much  of  her  mother  to  him,  and  every  word  she 
uttered  gave  his  faithful  heart  a  pang,  and  was  an 
unintentional  appeal  to  him,  full  of  pathos,  asking 
for  protection  and  tenderness. 

"  Life  breaks  most  hearts,  little  one,  in  one  way 
or  another;  but  take  comfort  in  knowing  that 
hers,  if  wounded  here,  is  healed  now  where  tears 
are  wiped  away  from  every  eye,  and  where  there  is 
no  more  sighing  or  weeping  forever,"  he  said,  in 
low  gentle  tones. 

Lucia  was  bending  over  a  great  heap  of  flowers, 
selecting  the  loveliest  and  most  fragrant  to  weave 
in  a  garland  to  encircle  her  mother's  grave,  but 


there  was  something  in  her  guardian's  yoice  and 
words  that  sunk  like  a  soft  refreshing  dew  into  the 
fevered  wound  of  her  heart ;  and,  lifting  her  head 
quickly,  she  looked  with  a  bright  trusting  glance, 
which  almost  made  her  plain  face  beautiful,  into 
his  eyes,  and  said  in  trembling  joyous  tones: 
"  Yes!  oh  yes,  Mr.  Brooke, — that  is  wtiat  she  onoe 
.told  me  with  her  own  lips !  Uow  selfish  I  am  to 
want  her  back!  Oh,  my  darling!"  she  cried, 
kneeling  by  the  grave  and  throwing  her  arms 
around  it,  while  she  pressed  her  cheek  close  to  it, 
"  I  am  glad,  glad  that  you  are  there  where  comes 
no  pain  nor  sorrow  any  more ;  yes,  I  am  glad !" 

Allan  Brooke  felt  that  there  should  be  no  wit- 
ness to  an  abandon  of  grief  so  sacred  as  this ;  and 
moving  away,  his  eyes  moistened  with  tears,  he 
sat  down  on  the  mouldering  tomb-stone  that  cov- 
ered the  dust  of  old  Sir  John  liamsey  and  watched 
the  river  flowing  on  in  its  ceaseless,  changeless 
course,  ever  the  same  while  all  else  was  changing, 
still  bright,  and  drinking  in,  never  satiated  or 
weary,  the  indescribable  glory  of  sunsets,  the  glit- 
tering splendor  of  moon  and  stars,  the  soft  brood- 
ing shadows  of  the  whispering  woods,  the  first 
smiles  of  the  rising  dawn  wliich  came  ever  like  a 
fair  spirit  out  of  the  darkness, — while  all  the  time 
living  hearts  were  fading  and  breaking  in  the 
struggle  of  life,  it  still  whispered  its  low  sweet 
song  as  it  fled  past  to  the  sea,  while  the  earth  was 
filled  with  the  sough  of  countless  lamentations 
which  never  ceased — never  ceased  although  thou- 
sands of  quivering  lips  long  wrung  by  human  an- 
guish drooped  daily  into  eternal  silence;  for  the 
empty  ranks  are  ever  filling  up,  and  the  deep  piti- 
ful undertone  of  life  goes  on  only  waiting  for  the 
judgment  day  to  hush  it  to  rest  and  turn  its  sor- 
row into  joy,  its  wail  into  laudates. 

He  felt  a  light  touch  on  his  shoulder,  and  turning 
quickly  saw  Lucia  standing  beside  him — and  there 
was,  ho  noticed,  a  peaceful  softened  light  in  the 
child's  eyes  which  he  had  not  seen  there  before. 

"  I  have  finished,  Mr.  Brooke,  and  am  ready  to 
go  now,"  she  said. 

"  So  soon,  my  child !    I  am  in  no  hurry." 

"  I'd  rather  go  away  while  they  are  fresh,"  she 
said,  pointing  to  Zoe's  grave,  covered  deep  in 
flowers. 

"  Then  we'll  take  a  sail  up  the  river,  if  you  like ; 
perhaps  we  shall  have  time  to  go  to  St.  Inigoes," 
he  answered,  as  they  weutdow^u  the  path  leading  to 
the  river. 

"  Yes !"  she  said  thoughtfully ;  "  I  shall  like  that." 

The  wind  was  fair,  the  tide  coming  in,  and  they 
soon  reached  the  old  mission,  and  had  time  to  pay 
Father  Jannison  a  visit,  who  was  delighted  to  see 
them,  and  behaved  to  Lucia  with  an  affectionate 
sympathetic  kindness  she  never  forgot.     These 
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visits  to  Buckrae,  tlie  sails  on  the  river,  and  the 
trips  to  St.  luigoes  where  Father  Jannison  daily 
expected  them,  proved  a  great  solace  and  restora- 
tive to  Lucia.    Allan  Brooke  watched  her  moods 
with  an  observant  eye,  and  noticed  that  when  most 
happy  the  more  silent  she  became,  and  found  out — 
not  by  words,  but  by  her  silence — how  entlmNiastic 
her  love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  was.    He  saw 
how  much  those  excursions  up  and  down  the  river 
delighted  her;  he  knew  it  by  the  kindling  of  her 
eyes,  by  tiie  soft  glow  that  Hushed  her  cheeks,  aud 
the  tranquil  smile  that  rested  upon  her  lips,  when 
with  her  baud  idly  trailing  in  the  cool  water  as  the 
boat  swept  on,  she  watched  the  glory  of  the  sun- 
set, when  cloud  and  wave  were  flaming  and  flicker- 
ing with  radiance;  when  the  east,  like  a  blushing 
bride  reflected  back  in  rose-tinted  hues  and  half 
veiled  sparkles  of  brilliance  the  departing  smiles  of 
day  ;  when  the  broad  river  looked  as  if  sprinkled 
with  rainbows,  and  the  dark  cedars  along  the  shore 
sent  out  the  fragrant  aroma  (}f  their  veins,  like 
incense;  and  the  last  low  warbling  of  the  birds 
nestling  in  their  branches  mingled  with  the  low 
rushing  sound  of  the  waves !     He  saw  how  she 
loved  to  watch  the  solitary  herons  on  the  edge  of 
the  salt-marshes,  waiting  with  half-closed  eyes  aud 
grotesque    posture  for  their    unwary    prej' — and 
listen  to  the  click  of  the  sedge-hens,  busy  building 
their  nests  among  the  tall  grasses  skirting  the 
shores ;  in  fact,  he  saw  that  the  child's  nature  was 
in  perfect  rapport  with  nature,  and  knew  that  had 
she  not  been  Christian  she  would  have  found  deities 
in  every  lichen-covered  rock,  in  every  mossy  glen, 
in  every  bubbling  spring,  in  the  beautiful  river  aud 
groves  of  oak  and  pine ;  in  the  stars,  the  sunset ; 
in  the  dawn  and  in  the  darkness ;  but  the  vitaliz- 
ing knowledge  of  God  who  created  all,  consecrated 
this  love  for  nature,  and  turned  it  into  a  true  ad- 
oration of  His  attributes.     Neither  of  them  had 
analyzed  or  defined  what  the  othr  felt  or  discovered 
— hence  there  arose  no  conventional  reasoning  or 
restraints  to  fritter  away  the  illusions  of  imagina- 
tion and  fancy  on  her  part  to  dull  scientific  facts, 
and  destroy  the  sweet  sympathetic  enjoyment  he 
felt  in  watching  the  unfolding  of  her  rich,  strangely 
endowed  nature. 

It  may  be  thought  that  Lucia's  character  is  over- 
drawn, but  it  must  be  remembered  that  she  was  a 
strange,  exceptional  child,  who  inherited  a  passion- 
ate, morbid  temperament,  who  was  baptized  in 
sorrow  at  her  birth,  who  had  grown  old  under  the 
shadows  of  hate  and  dread  before  any  of  the 
blossoms  which  usually  make  glad"  the  hearts  of 
children  bad  time  to  spring  around  her  way ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  having  lived  under 
the  moral  gloom  of  such  a  cloud  she  scarcely  ap- 
preciated the  rich  adornments  and  luxuries  of  her 


early  home,  or  the  lavish  profusion  of  natural 
beauties  around  it,  until  she  lost  them,  and  was 
plunged  into  what  seemed  by  contrast  a  cold,  di  jury 
twilight  without  music  or  stars. 

But  Lucia's  life  in  her  new  home  was  now  com- 
paratively happy :  it  would  have  been  entirely  so 
but  for  the  empty  void  in  her  heart  which  nothing 
could  fill,  and  the  deep  grievous  longing  that  came 
surging  with  irrepressiblu  emotions  over  her  at 
times  for  just  one  single  glimpse  of  her  mother,  for 
just  one  close  embrace,  for  just  one  instant's  rest 
upon  her  bosom!  These  natural  but  vain  yearn- 
ings kept  the  sunshine  out  of  her  life,  and  gave  her 
an  introverted  sort  of  existence ;  while  at  the  same 
lime,  imperceptibly  to  the  grieving,  sensitive 
child,  they  led  her  more  constantly  with  a  strength- 
ened and  fortified  will  to  seek  help  and  consola- 
tion where  alone  it  can  be  found — at  the  sacred 
feet  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  Between  their  suflering 
humauity  and  her  own,  Lucia  found-  and  clung  to 
the  sacred  link  that  united  her  spirit  to  theirs. 
"They  pity  me,"  was  her  constiint  thought, "  for 
they  too  sufiered,  and  their  sorrows  were  greater 
than  mine." 

A  new  pleasure  entered  into  Lucia's  life.  One 
day  Allan  Brooke  proposed  to  her  to  take  lessons 
in  music,  he  offiering  to  instruct  her.  Nothing 
could  have  delighted  her  more ;  her  face  lit  up  in- 
stantly with  one  of  her  rare  smiles ;  and  she  ex- 
claimed, impulsively  seizing  his  hand,  "Now! 
now,  Mr.  Brooke.    I  am  ready,  if  you  please." 

"  So  am  I,  Lucia,"  he  answered,  much  gratified 
that  he  had  at  last  found  something  to  give  her 
pleasure;  "  we'll  begin  right  off."  In  a  few  min- 
utes the  music-room  was  thrown  open ;  the  music- 
books  were  turned  over,  until  an  elementary  work 
he  searched  for  was  found;  and  Lucia,  thrilling 
with  strange  delight,  took  her  first  lesson.  Her 
master  understood  perfectly  the  science  of  har- 
mony :  this  study  had  been  for  years  the  solace  of 
his  lonely  life,  and  it  was  to  him  the  unfolding  of  a 
new  delight  to  be  able  to  impart  what  he  knew  of 
the  mystery  of  sweet  sounds  to  a  pupil  of  such 
keen  perceptions  and  true  genius  as  his  ward. 

Lucia's  love  for  music  amounted  to  a  passion; 
she  made  rapid  progress,  and  before  long  sur- 
mounted most  of  its  rudimental  drudgery  and  tech- 
nical diflSculties,  and  presently  her  heart  learned  to 
find  expreasion,  when  the  moods  of  her  silent  and 
unutterable  grief  swept  wildly  through  it,  in  ex- 
quisite chords'and  sad  minor  keys;  at  such  mo- 
ments she  poured  forth  tempests  of  harmony  alter- 
nating with  brilliance  and  gloom,  with  weird 
sweet  trills  between,  like  light  through  rifts  of 
dark  lowering  clouds— whereby  the  fury 'of  her 
stormy  nature  was  calmed  and  the  hunger  and 
thirst  of  her  soul  appeased.    Her  guardian  often 
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stood  "nscen  by  her,  listening  to  tlicsc  revelations 
of  her  inner  life,  until  graduully  the  music-storm 
sunk  into  low  sobbings  and  faint  whispers;  then 
he  knew  that  peace  was  folding  its  wings  around 
her  perturbed  spirit,  and  he  rested  content  when, 
like  light  rising  out  of  darkness,  her  rich  soprano 
voice  soared  up  in  some  rare  old  anthem  or  hymn 
to  the  Mother  of  Jesus  that  he  had  taught  her. 

Sometimes  when  the  weather  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  easterly  wind  would  be  wet  and  foggy 
two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  Lucia  fell  into  her  old 
dumb  moods  and  sat  for  hours  motionless  and 
silent,  as  if  frozen,  looking  through  the  window 
towards  "  Buckrac,"  heedless  of  all  Chloe's  efforts 
to  cheer  her  up  and  get  her  to  talk ;  when  she  did 
speak  it  was  in  quick,  angry  tones,  ordering  Maum 
Chloe  to  "  go  away,"  which  she  generally  did  in 
double-quick  time,  marching  straightway  to  the 
library  to  urge  the  master  to  "make  haste  and  get 
Miss  Ellen  to  come ;  if  he  didn't  she  ra'aly  b'lieved 
Miss  Lucy'd  go  stark  starin'  crazy;"  adding  sol- 
emnly :  "  It's  my  b'lief  she's  done  got  a  '  spell ' 
upon  her  anyhow."  Upon  which  Allan  Brooke 
made  himself  miserable,  and  forthwith  penned  an- 
other letter  to  Mrs.  Yellott,  begging  her  to  lose  no 
time  in  coming  to  "  Haylands  "  if  she  ever  loved 
him  or  cared  for  liis  comfort  and  peace.  The  let- 
ter dispatched,  he  sent  to  ask  Lucia  to  come  down 
and  look  at  some  new  pictures,  or  help  him  to 
arrange  his  cabinet,  or  examine  his  cameos  and 
mosaics ;  but  when  she  came, — for  whatever  might 
be  her  mood  she  never  disobeyed  his  slightest  wish 
— she  was  listless  and  silent,  and  examined  the 
rare  and  beautiful  things  as  if  she  were  in  a  dream 
from  which  it  was  impossible  to  rouse  her.  Find- 
ing his  efforts  useless  at  such  times  to  win  her 
from  her  dark  mood,  he  grew  almost  beside  him- 
self with  a  feeling  of  dread  responsibility,  and  was 
at  an  utter  loss  how  to  solve  the  problem  of  a  life 
so  fitful  and  strange  1  But  one  day  he  found  out 
by  accident  that  nothing  soothed  and  lured  his 
ward  out  of  her  gloomy  apathetic  moods  so  effect- 
ually as  the  grand  old  music  he  sometimes  played 
ou  the  organ:  then  he  ceased  importuning  her 
with  attempts  to  rouse  her  into  a  pleasant  interest 
in  things  aboutlier,  but,  leaving  all  the  intervening 
doors  wide  open,  he  would  sit  down  at  his  organ 
and  send  its  magnificent  tones  filled  with  the  in- 
spiration of  the  old  masters  of  music  rolling  in  soft 
solemn  thunders  through  the  lofty  rooms,  or  exe- 
cute melodies  so  sweet  and  thrilling  that  unearthly 
voices  seemed  to  mingle  with  them  ;  when  present- 
ly, as  if  obeying  the  spell  of  an  incantation,  a 
slight  little  form  would  come  gliding  in  like  a 
shadow,  pausing  on  the  way  to  listen  as  if  en- 
tranced; then,  drawn  nearer  and  nearer  by  the 
sweet    magnetic    chords    that  vibrated   in  every 


nerve  and  shed  an  unspeakable  calm  over  her  sor- 
rowful soul,  she  would  stand  close  beside  him ; 
and  finally,  quite  subdued  and  weeping  softly,  the 
evil  mood  would  pass  from  her  even  as  Saul's  did 
at  the  sound  of  David's  harp,  and  with  her  head 
bowed  against  his  shoulder,  humble  and  full  of 
pea!t»e,  she  waited  without  a  wish  or  thought  be- 
yond the  present  until  her  guardian  arose  from  the 
instrument.  Sometimes  he  said :  "  Are  you  here, 
Lucia?"  or,  "My  child!  how  long  have  you  been 
here  ?"  or,  "  How  good  of  you,  little  one,  to  come 
and  take  care  of  me  in  the  dark ;"  then  hand  in 
hand  they  would  go  into  the  cheerful  well-lighted 
drawing-room,  or  to  tea,  where  Chloe  generally  had 
some  marvel  of  delicate  cookery  hidden  among  the 
flowers  with  which  she  always  profusely  decorated 
the  table  to  tempt  their  appetite,  which,  if  success- 
ful, was  eulogy  enough  to  delight  this  female  Syb- 
arite with  a  delight  unspeakable.  The  evening 
that  followed,  and  many  days  after^vards,  Lucia 
was  almost  cheerful,  listening  with  delight  to  her 
guardian  while  he  told  her  marvellous  tales  of 
other  lands  or  read  aloud  some  exquisite  poem 
which  stirred  her  imagination  and  charmed  her 
taste.  He  initiated  her  into  the  mysteries  of  chess, 
of  which  she  became  extravagantly  fond,  and  often 
grew  eager  and  excited  over  the  chances  of  back- 
gammon, and  amused  her  guardian  by  exhibiting 
some  of  the  sharp  traits  indicating  a  natural  love 
of  play,  which  convinced  him  that  what  a  cynical 
writer  once  said  about  "  all  women  being  at  heart 
gamblers  "  must  in  the  abstract  be  true. 

But  there  was  in  all  this  a  restraint,  as  well  as  a 
constrained  eflbrt,  which  was  often  irksome  to  the 
man,  notwithstanding  the  tender  memories  that 
made  Lucia  an  almost  sacred  object  to  him  and  the 
manly  true  pity  he  felt  for  one  so  desolate.  "  She's 
a  most  uncomfortable  little  thing  to  have  charge 
of,"  he  often  thought ;  "  the  fact  is,  I  do  not  know 
how  to  manage  her  or  what  to  do  with  her ;  I  do 
wish  Ellen  would  come.  The  child  can't  grow  up 
like  thisj  and  what  in  the  world  will  become  of  her 
when  I  go  to  Washington  ?"  Then  he  would  call 
her  to  drive  with  him,  or  sail  with  him  out  towards 
the  bay,  when  her  enthusastic  delight  in  the  in- 
describable beaaties  of  nature  more  than  recom- 
pensed, for  the  moment,  for  all  the  anxious  care 
she  gave  him. 

But  one  morning  about  day-dawn  there  arose  a 
great  uproar  at  "Haylands;"  there  came  a  heavy 
rumbling  up  the  sinuous  gravelled  avenue  as  if  an 
earthquake  were  in  progress ;  the  barking  of  watch- 
dogs, and  the  prolonged  baying  of  the  fox-hounds, 
the  shouts  of  the  negroes  and  the  shrill  notes  of  a 
'horn,  all  mingled  together  in  a  dire  confusion  of 
sounds  which  startled  Lucia  from  her  sleep  and 
made  her  spring  from  her  bed  to  the  window  be- 
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fore  her  eyes  were  fairly  opened.  Throwing  back 
the  curtains  she  looked  out  and  saw  an  old- 
fashioned  lumbering  stage,  loaded  with  trunks, 
drawn  up  in  front  of  the  house,  from  wliich  a  lady 
and  two  children  emerged,  all  looking  frowsy,  tired, 
sleepy,  and  ill-humored.  As  soon  as  they  were 
fairly  out,  the  latly  began  in  no  amiable  tones  to 
give  directions  about  the  baggage,  scolded  her 
maid,  and  threatened  to  report  the  driver  to  those 
who  whould  dismiss  and  punish  him — and  all 
about  a  bandbox  which  one  of  the  obsequious 
negroes  had  officiously  snatched  up  and  run  into 
the  verandah  with,  and  which,  not  seeing,  she 
thought  had  been  dropped  somewhere  in  the  road. 
She  was  a  tall  handsome  woman,  but  there  was 
something  in  her  face  that  was  far  from  pleasant — 
a  shrewd,  domineering,  haughty  look,  but  for  which 
she  would  have  strikingly  resembled  her  brother 
— for  it  was  Mrs.  Yellott,  come  at  last.  Lucia's 
keen  perception  told  her  at  once  who  she  was; 
and  while,  with  perhaps  a  prevision  which  cast  a 
shadow  of  coming  events  over  her  soul,  the  forlorn 
child  scrutinized  the  woman's  face,  she,  attracted 
by  a  possible  magnetic  power,  looked  up,  and  their 
eyes  met;  holding  each  other's  glance  in  sharp 
encounter,  they  mentally  measured  each  other  with 
that  instinctive,  unreasoning  logic  so  common  to 
the  female  mind,  and  both  felt  that  they  should 
hate  each  other.  Lucia  snapped  the  curtains 
together,  and  curled  herself  up  in  bed  full  of  bitter 
fancies ;  Mrs.  Yellott  and  her  children  were  con- 
ducted to  her  apartments,  where,  tired  and  sleepy, 
they  sought  rest  and  soon  became  oblivious  of  all 
outward  impressions  in  the  deep  slumber  that 
swiftly  fell  upon  them.  And  quiet  reigned  once 
more. 

The  first  news  Allan  Brooke  heard  from  his  man 
who  brought  in  his  boots  was  that  "  Miss  Ellen 
had  done  come." 

"  Bless  my  heart,  that's  good  news.  Where  is 
she,  Joe  ?  when  did  she  come  ?"  he  asked, excitedly, 

"Dey's  all  'sleep,  Mass'r;  an'  dey  oomed  jest 
Tjout  light,"  answered  the  man. 

"  Where's  Chloe  ?"  was  the  next  question. 

"  She's  in  de  kitchen  havin'  chickens  picked,  and 
breakin'  eggs  for  warfles,  sir!"  said  Joe  with  a 
grin;  "an'  she's  sot  Susan  to  pickin'  crabs — she 
says  she's  gwine  to  devil  some." 

"  She's  going  to  give  my  sister  a  good  old-fashioned 
Maryland  breakfast,"  said  Allan  Brooke  good- 
naturedly,  as  he  drew  on  his  boot*. 

"Ki-yi,  dat's  zactly  what  she  said,  sir,— 'cos,' 
she  says,  says  she  '  Miss  Ellen  she's  bin  a  livin'  up 
thar  'mongst  de  Yankees  whar  dey  feed  on  'taters 
an'  red  herrin'  year  in  an'  year  out,' "  answered  Joe, 
brushing  his  master's  coat  in  the  most  scientific 
way. 


*•  I'll  have  to  take  you  up  there  some  day,  Joe,  and 
let  you  see  for  yourself,"  said  Allan  Brooke,  know- 
ing how  useless  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  argue 
agiiiast  an  impression  which  was  so  firmly  fixed  in 
the  negro  mind  of  that  day  in  relation  to  the  diet  of 
Yankees,  whom  they  held  in  sovereign  contempt  as 
"poor  white  folks"  because  they  "didn't 'own nig- 
gers." 

"  Don't,  Mass'r, — for  God's  sake  don't,  sir !  I'd  a 
hecp  ruther  be  sold  to  Georgy  dan  to  go  thar," 
whined  Joe,  almost  crying  with  terror. 

"Joe,  I'm  afraid  you  don't  tell  Father  Jannison 
what  a  glutton  you  are —  There, — that  will  do !" 
said  Allan  Brooke,  passing  a  moment  before  the 
dressing-table  to  brush  his  hair — "I  shall  know 
how  to  punish  you  now  if  any  more  of  Chloe's 
watermelons  are  missing, — be  off  with  you." 

Breakfast  waited  long  beyond  the  usual  hour 
that  morning  before  the  sleepy  travellers  made 
their  appearance — to  Chloe's  intense  disgust,  be- 
cause the  delicious  cakes  she  had  prepared  with 
such  fuss  and  care  got  overdone  with  "sobbin'  aud 
stewin'  by  de  fire  to  keep  hot."  But  at  last  Mrs. 
Yellott,  exquisitely  but  simply  dressed  in  a  white 
morning  wrapper  of  India  mull  trimmed  with  fine 
lace,  and  a  tasty  little  French  cap  ornamented  with 
pale  rose-colored  ribbons  just  poised  on  the  top  of 
her  puffed  and  curled  hair,  came  in,  followed  by 
her  two  children,  who  were  also  carefully  attired, 
and  with  great  effusion  rushed  to  her  brother  and 
embraced  him,  talking  rapidly  and  asking  fifty 
questions  before  he  had  time  to  speak.  Then  he 
kissed  the  children,  and  the  party  drew  up  around 
the  breakfast-table — Mrs.  Yellott  taking  the  head, 
at  her  brother's  request — and  while  she  poured  out 
and  sweetened  the  coffee  and  added  the  cream  to 
suit  each  one's  taste,  she  gave  him  a  most  amusing 
account  of  her  night  journey  in  the  stage,  omitting, 
however,  the  little  episode  at  the  end  of  it,  about 
the  box.  They  were  laughing  over  her  misadven- 
tures when  Lucia,  who  had  gone  some  distance  for 
a  walk,  came  in.  Allan  Brooke  held  out  his  hand, 
and  holding  hers  for  a  moment  before  she  sat  down 
in  her  accustomed  place  by  his  side,  said :  "  Lucia, 
my  dear,  that  lady  is  my  sister  Ellen  of  whom  you 
have  heard  me  speak,  and  these  are  her  children, 
Frank,  Mary  and  Louise  Yellott.  I  hope  you  will 
be  good  friends." 

"  Oh  yes,  we  will  be  the  best  of  Wends,"  said 
Mrs.  Yellott,  in  a  silvery  voice  which  would  have 
deceived  Lucia  had  she  not  heard  its  capacity  for 
harshness  and  invective  a  few  hours  before  when 
the  lady  was  berating  the  servants  in- language 
neither  refined  nor  womanly;  "I  knew  your 
mother,  Lucia;  we  were  playmates — and  I  hope 
you  will  try  aud  like  me."  This  was  a  nice  little 
speech,  but  it  got  no  farther  than  Lucia's  earsi 
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there  was  wanting  in  it  the  true  ring  of  genuine 
feeling  which  her  scnyilivu  perceptions  instantly 
detected,  so  she  only  said  as  she  sat  down:  "I  will 
try,  ma'am,"  and  remained  silent.  One  of  Lucia's 
glowering  moods  was  gathering  about  her,  and  she 
did  not  look  attractive ;  her  dress  huug  badly  fit- 
ting about  her ;  and  the  black  fabric,  unrelieved 
by  white  ruffle  or  collar  or  the  slightest  tint  of 
rose  in  her  cheeks  or  lips,  did  not  conduce  to  the 
improvement  of  her  sallow  complexion ;  while  her 
eyes,  wide  open  and  with  a  defiant  stare  in  them 
when  she  did  raise  them  from  her  plate,  half 
frightened  the  little  Yellotts,  then  made  them 
S^SS^Cf  which  she  was  not  slow  to  see ;  in  another 
moment  she  pushed  back  her  chair,  and  ran  out  of 
the  room  before  her  guardian  could  interpose  a 
single  kind  endeavor  to  prevent  it.  An  awkward 
silence  followed,  broken  presently  by  Allan  Brooke, 
who  proposed  to  the  children  to  go  out  on  the  lawn 
and  select  trees  for  a  swing  which  was  to  be  hung 
for  their  amusement,  after  which  they  were  to 
pick  strawberries  and  go  to  the  dairy  to  eat  them 
with  cream.  They  were  enchanted  at  such  fine 
prospects,  and  rushed  out  to  get  their  hats  and 
romp  on  the  lawn  until  their  uncle  was  ready. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  that  the  chil- 
dren* laughed,  Allan;  poor  little  things,  they  meant 
no  harm,"  said  Mrs.  YcUott  when  they  were  left 
alone  together. 

"No,  I  suppose  not;  but  Lucia  is  not  accus- 
tomed to  the  society  of  children  or  of  strangers, 
and  is  very  sensitive,"  answered  Allan  Brooke, 
balancing  his  spoon  upon  the  edge  of  his  cup; 
"  her  life  has  never  had  much  sunshine  in  it,  and 
the  loss  of  her  mother  has  grieved  her  almost  to 
death." 

"  She's  a  strange-looking  child,"  observed  Mrs. 
Yellott,  feeling  her  way  cautiously. 

"  Yes, — and  strangely  gifted.  She  is  by  nature 
painter,  poet  and  musician,  and  I  fear  full  of  idio- 
syncrasies."   . 

"Poor  child!  what  a  nature  to  go  through  life 
with  I  But  she  w  very  plain,  and  her  mother  was 
such  a  beauty  I  I'm  really  afraid,  Allan,  that  you 
have  got  yourself  into  trouble,  for  if  I  have  any 
penetration  this  girl  is  going  to  give  great  anxiety 
to  whoever  has  the  management  of  her,"  said  Mrs. 
Yellott,  in  soft,  purring  tones. 

"  It  may  be  as  you  say,"  observed  her  brother ; 
"  but  we  will  not,  if  you  please,  Ellen,  discuss  such 
disagreeable  contingencies.  Lucia  is  my  ward, 
my  adopted  daughter  as  it  were,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  all  the  responsibilities  of  the  pos- 
ition." Allan  Brooke  said  this  in  grave,  almost 
stern  tones,  which  had  a  meaning,  as  his  sister 
well  knew. 

"  Oh,"  she  quickly  aaswercd,  "I  did  not  exactly 


understand  what  the  relations  were  between  you. 
I  was  not  aware  that  you  meant  to  adopt  the 
child—" 

"  Yes — she  is  now,  and  will  continue  to  be,  as 
my  own  child,"  he  said,  in  that  grave,  poditive 
way  of  his  from  which  there  was  no  appeal ;  "  but 
not.to  the  hurt  of  your  children,  Ellen ;  remember 
that;  and  I  tell  you  so  frankly,  because  I  want  no 
ill-feelings  towards  the  child." 


Atrocities  Coraiiiitted  in  Paris. 

The  excesses  committed  in  Paris  by  the  men 
with  whom  many  in  this  country  sympathized  un- 
til the  full  development  of  their  anti-social  as  well 
as  anti-religious  principles  in  the  late  atrocities* 
scarcely  bear  to  be  recorded;  yet  they  contain  a 
lesson  that  should  be  deeply  pondered,  for  in  them 
we  see  the  inevitable  retiult  of  wilful  disobedience 
to  the  Church  established  on  earth  by  our  Divine 
Redeemer.  Certain  men  of  France  have  for  cen- 
turies done  their  utmost  to  destroy  the  faith  of  that 
Catholic  nation ;  the  education  of  youth  has  been 
taken  from  the  Church  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  openly  taught  doctrines  contrary  to 
those  of  the  Church, — of  men  who  made  a  profes- 
sion of  their  denial  of  Revelation — and  these  men 
were  praised  by  the  press,  lauded  as  "men  of 
science  "  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and 
the  Holy  Father,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
Church,  was  maligned  because  he  had  the  courage 
to  condemn  the  false  doctrines  that  were  deceiving 
even  good  men,  and  leading  the  ignorant  to  their 
destruction;  he  was  laughed  at  and  derided,  be- 
CJiuse  years  ago  he  pointed  out  the  results  of  those 
false  doctrines — some  of  which  we  have  seen  in  the 
horrors  of  the  Paris  revolution.  The  burning  of  a 
part  of  Paris  is  thus  described  by  a  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times: 

PARIS    IN   FLAMBS— THB   BUBKIXO    OF   TDB   TUILERIES. 

At  dark  I  climbed  upon  the  top  of  the  Uotci  Chat- 
ham, and  a  sight,  such,  I  trnst,  as  I  never  may  see 
again  met  my  view — the  southwest  of  Paris  was  a  sheet 
of  llame,  and  I  t>cgan  to  fear  that  the  menaces  which 
we  had  scoffed  at  as  idle  threats  were  about  to  become 
a  terrible  reality.  From  Aateuil  to  Montrougc  the 
heavens  were  lit  up  by  a  series  of  couflugrations  which 
died  away  in  sulphurous  smoke  only  to  burst  forth 
again  with  a  loud  report,  and  spread  still  further  west- 
ward. We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  w^hat  could  be  on 
fire.  Passy  seemed  smulderhig  slowly,  the  real  blaze 
being  more  in  the  direction  of  Luxembourg.  It  shot 
up  in  showers  of  sparks,  revealing  a  dark  mass  of  dome 
that  loomed  black  ut^ainst  the  sky.  This  we  took  to  be 
the  Pantheon,  and  rejoiced  in  the  fact  that  the  river 
lay  between  us  and  the  advancing  tide  of  flame.  The 
smoke  spread  sluwly,  but  surely,  and  some  one  an- 
nounced that  the  Pantheon  had  caught  flic.    We  saw 
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light  shining  through  the  roof,  and  presently  an  im- 
mense jet  of  flame  shot  straight  up  into  the  sl^y,  re- 
Tculing  a  form  which  was  at  once  recognized  as  the 
central  pavilion  of  the  Tuileries.  A  cry  of  horror  burst 
from  the  lips  of  the  people  who  bad  assembled  on  the 
roof  at  the  discovery  of  the  terrible  truth,  and  we  gazed 
fascinated  as  the  flames  licked  rapidly  the  mass  of 
buildings,  shooting  up  from  time  to  time  in  long  forked 
tongues,  accompanied  by  heavy  white  clouds  of 
naphtha-smelling  smoke.  Although  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance from  the  scene  of  operations,  we  could  hear  the 
roar  and  clatter  of  shivering  slates  and  rafters,  while 
we  were  so  well  lit  up  in  our  position  on  the  roof  that 
bullets  began  to  whistle  in  our  direction,  probably  from 
the  linesmen  on  the  opera-house,  who  took  us  for  mem- 
bers of  the  commune  celebrating  our  hideous  victory. 
Shells  whizzed  past  us,  rattling  down  in  neighboring 
streets,  and  we  began  to  feel  our  situation  precarious. 
By  this  time  the  great  pavilion  was  a  mere  skeleton  of 
golden  light  cut  by  curved  ribs  of  black,  and  crowned 
by  a  square  gallery.  It  reminded  me  somewhat  of  St. 
Peter's  when  illuminated,  St.  Peter's,  of  course,  appear- 
ing as  a  toy  in  contrast.  I  continued  to  siare,  scarce 
daring  to  believe  my  eyes,  when  suddenly  there  was  a 
vivid  light ;  the  pavilion  had  sunk  in  with  a  crash,  and 
a  stream  of  sparks  flew  straight  into  the  heavens,  liter- 
ally mixing  with  the  stars.  Steadily  the  fire  advanced, 
with  a  certainty  that  indicated  the  presence  of  petro- 
leum in  large  quantities,  and  we  were  forced  to  admit 
at  last  that  the  great  collection  of  the  Louvre  was  to 
be  sacrificed.  Fortunately  the  pictures  of  the  Italian 
school  are  hidden  away  ;  but  who  shall  replace  the  an- 
tique statues — the  Venus  of  Milo  and  the  Polyhymia — 
that  are  destined  to  be  destroyed  by  the  diabolical 
spite  of  the  madmen  who  have  been  a  terror  to  us  for 
so  long  ?  The  sight  and  the  reflections  which  it  engen- 
dered were  so  awful  as  to  blind  us  to  the  presence  of 
other  conflagrations  that  were  springing  up  along  the 
line.  A  huge  red  bar  like  a  giant  furnace  indicated 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  Quartier  St.  Germain  was 
being  destroyed,  while  a  light  in  the  Palais  Royal  and 
another  in  the  Luxembourg  suggested  the  idea  that  all 
Paris  was  indeed  to  be  destroyed,  and  that  at  any 
moment  our  own  quarter  might  be  sent  into  the  air 
through  the  agency  of  powder  or  petroleum  in  the 
sewers  which  run  under  the  principal  thoroughfares. 
Sick  at  heart  I  lay  down,  to  be  awakened  shortly  alter 
by  violent  detonations. 

The  atrocious  conduct  of  these  men,  who  carry 
the  anti-Catholic  principles  to  their  extreme  limits, 
is  thus  described  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Lon- 
don Telegraph: 

8CBNB3  IN  PARIS  OX  ASCEN8IOX  DAT. 

The  occupation  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  des 
Victoires  was  accompanied  by  peculiar  attrocites.  The 
guards  appeared  there  at  4  o'cloc'ic  on  Thursday  after- 
noon. Their  first  act  was  to  expel  with  various  insults 
and  foul  abuse  the  numbers  of  people  who  were  saying 
their  prayers  ;  then  they  arrested  the  clergy  and  some 
of  the  neighboring  inhabitants  who  came  In  to  protest. 
The  doors  were  shut,  and  the  prisoners  were  informed 


by  an  officer,  in  a  pompous  speech,  that  the  object  of 
the  visit  was  "  to  seek  for  corpses  in  the  name  of  high 
morality."  The  stone  pvement  was  pulled  up  ;  the 
treasure  of  the  church,  which  was  very  considerabl, 
including  gifts  of  precious  objects  and  votive  offerings 
worth  more  than  £10,000,  was  soon  discovered  in  a  cel- 
lar ;  but  the  search  for  "  corpses"  was  less  productive. 
It  was  not  till  late  in  the  evening,  when  the  diggers 
got  down  deep  into  the  old  burial  ground,  that  skeletons 
were  found.  During  the  night  the  guards,  of  course, 
got  drunk  ;  in  the  intervals  of  their  work  they  put  on 
the  vestments  of  the  clergy,  and  executed  dances  and 
sang  obscene  songs  before  their  prisoners — telling  them 
that  they  had  just  dug  up  "  the  fresh  bodies  of  women 
slaughtured  by  the  priests,"  but  refusing  to  allow  a 
doctor,  who  was  incarcerated  with  the  others,  to  verify 
the  accusation.  Citizen  Le  Moussu,  chief  commit»aire 
de  police,  decided  over  the  proceeding  ;  he  was  joined 
at  9  next  morning  by  Potter,  a  member  of  the  commune 
who  on  his  arrival,  violently  attacked  the  imprisoned 
priests,  screaming  to  them,  "  J/iscro&fes,  combien  avez- 
voas  de  femmes'i"  bwi  who  finally  softened  down  and 
said  that  everybody  should  be  released  if  no  charge 
could  be  substantiated.  At  the  same  moment  a  priest 
arrived  from  the  church  of  St.  Augustin,  which  had 
been  seized  and  closed  two  hours  before,  to  ask  per- 
mission from  Citizen  Le  Moussu  to  perform  the  burial 
service  in  the  crypt  of  his  church,  urging  that  several 
funerals  were  awaiting  his  return.  In  reply  he  was  In- 
stantly arrested,  with  the  organist  of  St.  Angustin,  who 
had  accompanied  him,  and  the  funerals  were  left  to 
themselves.  All  day  the  prisoners  were  kept,  a  great 
orgie  going  on  round  them.  They  saw  the  church 
polluted  in  ways  which  cannot  be  described  ;  they  saw 
the  cash-box  emptied,  the  boxes  for  voluntary  gifts 
forced  open  and  theif  contents  seized  ;  they  saw  the 
National  Guards  receive  their  pay  out  of  the  money 
thus  obtained,  and  become  drunker  and  drunker  ;  they 
saw  the  lustres,  the  lamps,  the  bronze  ornaments,  and 
everything  else  of  value  pulled  down  and  packed  into 
cases,  which,  with,  the  treasure,  were  carried  off  in 
four  large  vans.  Then  the  obscene  Insults  recommenced 
a  carUiniere  being  remarkable  even  among  the  drunken 
brutes  In  the  incredible  foulness  of  her  imagination  and 
her  language.  At  last,  at  6  Thursday  evening,  after  a 
detention  of  26  hours,  the  prisoners,  save  one  priest, 
were  told  they  might  go  home.  Such  is  the  account 
given  to  me  by  one  of  the  released.  I  have  heard  many 
other  odious  details,  but  do  not  mention  them  because 
they  were  not  Included  In  the  statements  of  my  eye- 
witnesses, and  may  be  exaggerations. 

The  commune  in  its  supreme  wisdom  has  found  out 
that  the  "  small  fathers,"  their  grandsons,  and  great 
grandsons  have  been  using  Louis  Trelze's  church  as  a 
murderer's,  not  a  robber's  cave  ;  and  It  has  now  deter- 
mined to  get  at  the  truth.  The  Nationals  go  about 
tapping  the  walls,  and  if  there  Is  a  hollow  sound,  out 
they  come  in  force,  swords  and  guns  pickaxes, "  pioneers 
and  all,"  and  break  openn  that  which  was  probably  a 
monastic  family  vault.  If  a  bone  remains  unmouldered 
they  shake  their  fists  and  call  the  murderer  of  the 
individual  of  which  It  was  once  a  component  member 
any  name  except  saint  or  gentleman.    At  present  they 
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have  dug  up  6()  skulls  and  bodies,  more  or  less  to  match. 
Tbo  skulls  arc  stacked  up  like  cannon-shot  In  Woolwich 
yard,  and  the  limbs  were  runted  in  a  Beini-clrclc  round 
theiu  !  It  is  a  horrible  speclucle,  but  It  draws  "great 
bout>es,"  and  that  is  what  the  women  are  so  eager  to 
rush  and  pay  to  sec.  Anatomical  skill  is  trying  to 
fit  the  bones  to  the  body,  and  the  bodies  to  the  skulls  ; 
while  other  professors  arc  endeavoring  to  And  the  date 
and  the  cause  of  the  death  of  these  victims  to  monkish 
evil  passions,  who  must  have  been  dead  at  least  2^ 
years.  You  see  a  National  Guard  take  up  a  bone,  and 
playfully  hit  his  captain  ;  the  drummer  trying  a  thigh- 
bone on  his  parchment ;  another  man  holding  up  an 
arm  to  a  lady  as  if  he  were  going  to  lecture  on  it,  or 
beg  her  kind  acceptance  of  Ihe  trifle.  Beyond  arc  two 
gallant  youths  playing  catch-ball  with  a  skull ! 

Ascension  Day,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  one  of  the  great 
religious  festivals  in  this  city  ;  and  so,  early  on  Thurs- 
day, a  large  number  of  women  of  all  classes,  dressed  in 
the  deepest  mourning,  appeared  -at  the  gates  of  this 
church  and  demanded  admittance.  They  were  told 
that  there  were  no  longer  rcliijion,  or  churches,  or 
"  Our  Ladies,"  so  they  had  belter  go  home  quietly. 
Then  ensued  a  regular  low  and  one  lady  struck 
a  National  in  the  eye.  The  more  serious,  however, 
retired  to  the  corner  of  the  Rue  des  Victoires,  and 
knelt  by  the  the  side  rails  in  the  street.  No  sooner  was 
this  seen  than  a  more  than  usually  ruflianly  National 
called  from  the  mob  ten  of  the  dirtiest  boys  he  could 
find,  and  caused  them  to  kneel  in  front  of  the  great 
entrance  ;  then  he  re-entered  the  sacred  edifice,  and  re- 
turning in  a  lew  seconds  told  them  literally  to  shut 
their  eyes,  open  their  mouths,  and  see  what  "Our 
Lady"  would  send  them.  A  perfect  thrill  of  horror 
ran  through  the  square,  peopled  though  it  was  by  the 
worst  class  in  Paris,  when  they  saw  the  rufllun  put 
into  each  gaping  mouth— the  consecrated  wafer  !  His 
brother  officers  and  men  roared  with  indecent  laughter, 
and  the  gamins  grinned  ;  but  tlie  crowd  was  silent,  and 
the  kneeling  women  wept.  Not  content  with  this,  the 
"Nationals"  then  rushed  in,  got  some  hundreds  of 
these  wafers,  and  threw  them  among  the  mob  as  for  a 
scramble.  The  pious  worshippers  tried  to  buy  them  up 
for  all  the  "sous"  they  had  with  them  ;  an  instant  300 
gamins  were  round  them,  trying  to  sell  the  "  Host," 
while  the  officers  and  gentlemen  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-sixth  battalion  stood  by,  highly  amused  at 
this  disgusting  and  disgraceful  scene,  which  I  have  in 
no  one  point  or  by  no  one  word  exaggerated.  As  we 
came  away  we  heard  that  the  iconoclasts  had  com- 
menced their  wretched  work  at  the  Chapelle  Expia- 
toire.  Surely  within  a  few  days  Versailles  must  con- 
quer, and  some  very  strong-even-handed  justice  must 
compel  the  poisoned  chalice  to  the  lips  of  these  ram- 
pant ruffians. 

A  scene  took  place  yesterday  at  the  magnificent  new 
Church  of  the  Trinity,  at  the  end  of  the  Chaussee 
d'Antin,  on  the  Boulevards,  which  is  worth  describing 
by  itself.  After  stripping  the  building  of  all  the  valu- 
ables and  decorations,  which  were  systematically  car- 
ried otr  in  three  furniture  wagons  to  be  sold,  I  presume, 
the  federal  guards  brought  out  the  marble  statue  of 
the  Virgin,  and  a  gem  of  art,  blackened  its  eyes  with 


charcoal,  made  a  hole  in  its  mouth,  into  which  they 
stuck  a  dirty  short  pipe,  and  finally  dressed  up  the 
statue  in  the  costume  of  a  cantiniere  who  disrobed  her- 
self on  purpose.  They  wound  up  this  exploit  by  danc- 
ing a  kind  of  carmagnole  around  the  statue  and  drink- 
ing obscene  toasts. 


An  Imposing  Funeral. 

We  take  an  extract  from  the  cable  despatches. 
It  relates  to  the  funeral  of  the  murdered  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris. 

Some  of  the  men  who  are  mentioned  as  having 
attended  the  funeral  could  not  fail  to  see  (in  the 
murder  of  the  Archbishop)  the  result  of  their  own 
teaching. 

Paris,  June  7. — ^The  funeral  ceremonies  to-day, 
over  the  remains  of  the  five  clerical  victims  of  the 
Commune,  were  solemn  and  impressive.  Notre 
Dame  was  grandly  arrayed.  The  central  object 
in  the  solemn  pomp  was  the  gorgeous  catafalque  con- 
tained the  remains  of  the  Archbishop,  surrounded 
by  minor  structures  bearing  the  corpses  of  the  Abbe 
Diiquerry,  the  Cure  of  Madelaine;  the  Abbe  Suret, 
Grand  Vicar  of  the  diocese ;  the  Abbe  Becourt  and 
the  Abbe  Sebastian.  The  coffin  of  the  Archbishop 
was  covered  with  a  pall  of  black  velvet,  embroidered 
and  enriched  with  a  massive  silver  cross.  Thou- 
sands of  tiipers  were  burning  in  tlie  silver  candela- 
bras,  and  the  inceuse  vessels  were  also  silver.  The 
floor  was  covered  with  black  cloth,  and  the  pulpit 
covered  with  black  gauze,  bespangled  with  silver 
stars.  Transepts  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide 
appeared  like  huge  recesses.  Black  drapery  covered 
every  statue,  except  those  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
and  St.  Denis,  first  Bishop  of  Paris.  In  the  midst 
of  all  were  the  black  and  charred  remains  of  the 
the  bishop's  chair,  and  his  throne,  also  half  burned, 
from  which  the  communists  endeavored  to  bum 
the  cathedral.  It  was,  and  will  be,  left  intact,  as  a 
memento  of  the  time. 

Along  the  route  of  the  procession  the  windows 
and  streets  were  crowded  with  spectators.  Bells 
were  tolling.  A  salute  of  guns  was  fired.  A  strong 
force  of  regulars,  with  reversed  arms  and  muffled 
drums,  were  in  the  procession.  The  funeral  car 
of  the  Archbishop  was  covered  with  silver,  and 
was  drawn  by  six  horses.  Another  beautiful  car, 
containing  the  remains  of  Suret,  followed. 

The  procession  left  the  cathedral  at  11  o'clock. 
Inside,  the  church  was  crowded  with  members  of 
the  assembly,  priests,  and  Sisters  of  Charity.  At  11 
o'clock  the  priests'  deputies,  with  music,  left  the 
the  chancel  and  proceeded  to  the  great  doors, 
which  were  draped  in  black,  to  meet  the  coffins. 
Chanting  was  then  commenced,  and  outside  was 
heard  the  beating  of  drums,  pealing  of  trumpets. 
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and  roaring  of  cannon.  At  the  eleyation  of  the 
Host  the  firing  was  repeated.  The  altar  was  mag- 
nificently decorated,  and  the  services  were  long  And 
solemn.  McMahon,  Douai,  Vinoy,  I'Admirault, 
and  Favre  were  present. 


Oar  Club. 

BT  J.  F.  P. 

KtJMBER  Ten. 

If  the  number  of  D.  Ds.  in  our  midst  be  any 
indication  of  our  character,  I  think  we  must  be 
the  divinest  Club  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Where 
all  these  "  doctors  "  came  from  or  where  they  got 
their  titles  is  a  mystery  which  I  can't  explain; 
and  why  they  call  themselves  "  divines "  is  the 
most  mysterious  thing  of  all,  for,  certain  I  am, 
divinity  is  tho  ie«^t  and  the  last  thing  that  enters 
into  their  ludicrous  harangues.  It  is  really  amaz- 
ing to  hear  and  see  the  reckless  levity  and  the 
pompous  gravity  with  which  they  discuss  the 
most  sacred  questions.  They  speak  of  John  and 
Paul  and  the  Bible  with  the  same  heartless  flip- 
pancy and  cold  materialistic  calculation  that  spec- 
ulators do  of  the  opinions  of  the  leading  operators 
in  gold  and  greenbacks.  They  accept  whatever 
suits  or  seems  to  suit  their  personal  notions  of 
eternity,  and  reject  whatever  they  deem  to  be 
"  unprogressive."  It  makes  one  indignant  to  hear 
these  upstarts  assuming  the  right  to  interpret  the 
Scriptures  with  a  dogmatic  insolence  that  only 
very  brazen  quacks  can  exhibit  in  vending  their 
spurious  pills.  If  we  are  to  believe  them,  we  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Christ  Himself  mis- 
understood His  own  doctrine,  and  left  the  world 
in  darkness  for  nineteen  hundred  years  as  to  the 
meaning  of  His  teachings  in  the  Bible.  I  cannot 
believe  that  they  are  conscientiously  honest  in 
their  religious  rantings,  or  that  they  are  actuated  in 
their  impositions  by  any  higher  motive  than  that  of 
gaining  a  livelihood,  which  they  are  too  lazy  or  too 
ignorant  to  earn  in  any  other  occupation.  If,  for 
instance,  these  self-made  "  divines  "  honestly  be- 
lieve, as  they  proclaim,  that  every  man  has  the 
absolute  right  to  read  and  interpret  the  Bible  as 
he  pleases,  then  by  what  authority  do  they  spec- 
ially constitute  themselves  the  readers  and  inter- 
preters of  the  Bible  to  their  congregations,  when 
every  member  thereof  is  held  and  declared  to  be 
as  good  and  as  competent^  judge  of  the  meaning 
as  the  preacher  is  himself?  If  the  "  divine  " — bless 
the  mark! — says  to  Messrs.  Butcher,  Tailor  and 
Shoemaker:  "You  will  find  all  you  want  in  this 
Bible  ,/ead  it  for  yourself,"  then  what  justifica- 
tion has  this  "  divine  "  for  wheedling  his  flock  into 


the  notion  of  building  a  church,  and  giving  him- 
self a  fat  salary  for  measuring  out  spiritual  food, 
when  every  one  has  only  to  sit  quietly  in  his  own 
house  and  find  all  the.  truth  he  needs  by  reading 
his  Bible,  and  when  each  one  of  the  flock  knows 
the  measuring  business  just  as  well  as  the  shep- 
herd himself?  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  state  of 
things  is  a  farce  in  which  none  but  knaves  could 
be  induced  to  play.  Laughable  enough  it  is  to 
watch  them  excommunicating  and  anathematizing 
each  other  for  doing  what  all  declare  to  be  a  funda- 
mental right  of  each  and  of  all.  They  all  claim  to 
possess  the  exact  truth,  the  same  identical  truth* 
and  the  same  identical  amount  of  the  same  iden- 
tical truth,  and  yet  they  hold  it  to  be  necessary  to 
dispense  this  same  truth  under  as  many  radically 
different  aliases  and  human  inventions  as  there 
are  sects.  After  the  lapse  of  centuries  one  man 
starts  up  and  discovers  that  he  has  found  out  the  way 
to  heaven ;  that  all  before  him  have  made  a  grand 
mistake ;  that  now  all  must  accept  his  "  view  "  of 
Christianity,  or  be  lost;  he  invents  a  Church; 
calls  it,  very  properly,  by  his  own  name,  and  be- 
comes a  "  Reformer."  His  successor  takes  a  diflTer- 
ent  "view"  of  things;  re-reforms  the  reformed, 
and  tells  his  hearers  that  they  can  believe  what 
they  please,  provided  only  their  "  views"  coincide 
with  his  reformed  reformation,  and  so  on  ad  infini- 
tum. As  generation  succeeds  generation, — like 
political  organizations,  —  revisions,  amendments, 
reformations,  "boltings,"  "wings,"  "reconstruc- 
tions," and  concessions  to  "  progress"  and  "  the 
spirit  of  the  age  "  are  found  necessary,  so  that  a 
man's  eternal  salvation  is  tinkered  and  trifled  with 
as  if  it  were  of  no  more  value  than  a  "seat "  in  a 
State  assembly. 

In  our  last  meeting,  we  discussed  the  question : 

Resolved,  "  That  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Club  to  ascer- 
tain and  proclaim  the  best  means  of  uniting  all  those 
who  profess  the  doctrine  of  Christianity." 

The  Rev.  Horace  Cooper  Hooper  Wix,  D.D.^ 
was  the  first  speaker.  He  was  a  minister  of  the 
High  Church  establishment,  and  was  not  ashamed 
of  his  position.  He  could  tell  them  that  lights  on 
the  side-table  during  service  would  attract  and 
reconcile  all  the  divergent  interests  involved  in  the 
resolution.  [A  deep  groan,  and  an  exclamation  of 
"Idolatry!"]  If  this  was  idolatry,  he  was  an 
idolater.  He  referred  them  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  the 
meaning  of  the  term  kneeling.  He  would  con- 
clude by  telling  them  that  they  could  not  find 
what  they  sought  unless  they  all  became  High 
Church  membt'rs.     [Indignant  hisses.] 

The  groaning  gentleman,  Reverend  Hezekiah 
Spottletoe,  D.  D.,  thought  there  was  Popery  in  the 
speech  of  his  predecessor.  Casting  a  scornful 
glance  at  Doctor  Wix,  he  eloquently  exclaimed: 
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"You  can't  fool  me!  The  way  to  reconcile  all 
these  difficulties  is  by  the  Bible.  It  speaks  of  a 
'  little  born  with  eyes.'  This  little  horn  means  the 
monument  on  Bunker  Ilill ;  the  right  eye  means  a 
Roundhead,  and  the  left  eye  means  a  Mayflower. 
Put  them  together  with  Plymouth  Rock  as  a  basis 
and  you  have  the  'gates  of  hell'  and  a  signal 
standard  capped  by  a  head  and  surmounted  by  a 
flower !  In  other  words,  you  must  go  back —  ["  No 
going  brick !  We  want  progress  and  civilization!" 
shouted  several  voices.] 

Mr.  O'Lannigan  thought  if  the  priests  could  be 
made  to  keep  quiet,  and  do  without  anything,  we 
would  all  be  happy  and  united.  He  was  opposed 
to  the  priests  having  anything.     [Cheers.] 

The  Reverend  Simius  Scienticus  Tipp,  D.  D., 
thought  a  knowledge  of  Darwinism  was  all  that 
was  necessary  to  settle  these  religious  disputes. 
Professor  Huxley  had  filled  up  the  geological  gap 
to  which  unscientific  reference  had  been  made,  and 
as  there  never  have  been  any  aboriginal  horses  in 
America,  it  was  clear  that  man  was  descended  from 
the  monkey.  He  had  great  respect  for  the  Bible,  but 
still  scientific  persons  felt  that  there  was  something 
vague  about  Genesis.  Darwinism  solved  the  diffi- 
culty, although  he  thought  the  German  School  was 
sounder.  [Assenting  and  dissenting  manifesta- 
tions.] 

The  Reverend  Philander  Alexander  Cyrus  Titt, 
D.D.,  was  antonishcd  to  see  people  groping  after 
truth,  when  the  principles  of  Swedenborg  would 
lead  them  all  into  the  New  Jerusalem  where  they 
could  have  games  and  other  innocent  amusements. 

The  Reverend  Fidelity  €romwell  Stickler,  D.D., 
didn't  believe  in  games  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  or 
any  other  place.  He  thought  such  things  were 
ungodly.  He  thought  Swedenborg  hadn't  a  clear 
view  of  New  Jerusalem  things. 

The  Reverend  Jonas  Kant  Eollier  believed  in 
games  everywhere.  It  seemed  to  him  that  theatri- 
cal exhibitions  ought  to  be  introduced  into  the 
churches  on  Sundays.  This  would  draw  crowds 
from  the  theatre,  and  harmonize  all  the  difficulties 
about  religious  matters.  [A  groan  from  Dr.  Stickler, 
and  cheers  from  the  rest.] 

The  Reverend  Wellington  Washington  Mon- 
tague Tibb,  D.D.,  didn't  exactly  know  who  was 
the  founder  of  Universalistism,  but  he  felt  it  was 
the  religion  to  end  all  contentious.  It  was  en  rap- 
port with  advanced  science,  because  while  the  lat- 
ter had  ignored  fire  in  this  world,  the  former  had 
extinguished  it  in  the  other  world.  Fire  was  only 
an  ignis  fatuus  not  recognized  by  science,  therefore 
it  didn't  exist  at  all.  Unscientific  persons  held  its 
existence,  it  was  true,  but  science  proved  that  fire 
was  only  flame,  and  that  flame  was  simply  hydro- 
gen gas  heated  to  whiteness  or  redness.    Let  the 


Club  |>a88  a  resolution  in  accordance  with  these 
views,  and  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  religious 
differencea     [Cheers.] 

Professor  Bottle  had  spent  his  life  In  exploring 
the  mysteries  of  chemistry.  He  thought  a  chemi- 
CJil  analysis  of  phrenology,  and  of  a  great  many 
other  things  said  to-night,  would  show  that  there 
was  little  besides  arrant  humbug  and  nonsense  in 
these  discussions.  The  existence  of  chemical  affin- 
ity, although  only  known  by  its  effects,  was  never- 
theless a  fact,  as  proven  by  its  effects  which  were 
inexpressibly  beautiful.  Chemistry  was  the  only 
branch  of  science  which,  if  properly  applied,  could 
unite  all  religious  differences.  He  regretted  to 
say  that  Popery  was  opposed  to  Chemistry. 
[Cheers.] 

Mr.  Adamson  was  absent  from  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Club,  and  as  I  have  nothing  of  his  to  report, 
I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  t»'-  up  the 
space  in  exhibiting  the  aston^''"  ".\,iigious  gyra- 
tions through  which  wc  are  c&i>a,t)le  of  going.  As 
the  vacation  is  now  upon  us,  I  may  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  reporting  our  proceedings  to  the 
readers  of  the  Ave  Maria  for  some  weeks,  but, 
for  want  of  that,  I  refer  them  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  numerous  "scientific"  and  "religious  con- 
ventions "  as  reported  in  the  daily  papers,  and  I 
guarantee  that  a  perusal  of  these  will  present  a 
series  of  "scientific"  and  "religious"  farces  which 
may  have  found  their  equal,  but  not  their  superior 
in  Our  Club. 


Notices  of  Publications, 

A  Compendium  of  the  Histort  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  By  Rev.  Theodore  Noethen.  Third  revised 
edition.    John  Murphy  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

The  appearance  of  the  third  edition  of  this  Com 
pendium  which  we  have  already  favorably  noticed 
in  the  columns  of  the  Ave  Maria,  proves  its  de- 
served success,  and  proves,  also,  that  it  was  a  book 
needed.  We  earnestly  hope  that  Rev.  Father 
Noethen  may  continue  his  labors  in  this  line,  and 
that  both  he  and  his  publisher  may  meet  with 
equal  success  in  getting  out  other  books  of  the 
same  kind. 

The  Love  of  Jesus,  or  Visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
for  every  day  In  the  month.  By  Rev.  D.  Gilbert,  D.  D. 
First  American,  from  the  latest  London,  edition. 
John  Murphy  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

The  London  edition  of  this  work  has  the  impri- 
matur of  the  Most  Rev.  Henry  Edward  Manning, 
Archbishop  of  Westminster,  and  the  American 
edition  is  published  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Most  Rev.  Martin  John  Spalding,  Archbishop  of 
Baltimore.    This  is  as  it  should  be ;  all  books  of 
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devotion  should  have  the  permission  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  before  beiug  placed  before  the 
public. 

Besides  the  visits  for  every  day  in  the  month,  the 
devout  reader  will  find  in  this  little  book  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  prayers  to  Jesus  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament;  a  translation  of  St.  Thomas'  Adoro  Te 
dewte;  Prayers  for  the  Devotion  of  the  Forty 
Hours;  the  Litany  of  the  Saints,  in  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish ;  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  Devout 
Acts  of  Praise, — which  should  always  be  said,  as 
is  the  custom  in  many  churches,  by  priest  and  peo- 
ple after  Mass ;  and  many  other  pious  devotions. 

Tub  Holt  Exercise  of  the  Presence  of  God.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  F.F.  Vanbert,  S.  J.  P.  Fox, 
St.  Louis,  No.  14  South  Fifth  Street. 
This  little  book  says  much  on  a  most  important 
subject.    To  feel  the  presence  of  God  in  our  daily 
occupation  cannot  fail  to  spur  us  on  to  the  exact 
fulfilment  of  our  duties,  to  overcome  weariness  and 
disc  )uragc'ments,  and  any  one  who  will  make  a 
practice  of  reading  this  book  will  soon  begin  to 
"  keep  himself  in  God's  holy  presence." 

AVe  observe  that  the  translator  has  fallen  into 
the  error  of  rendering  the  French  rous  and  voire  in 
prayers  adressed  to  God,  by  the  English  you  and 
your,  instead  of  tJwu  or  thee,  and  thine.  We  hope 
this  may  be  corrected  in  the  next  edition. 

Patrox  SAi>fT3.    By  Eliza  Allen  Starr.     Baltimore: 

Murphy  &Co.,  publishers. 

Many  books  on  the  lives  of  the  saints  have  al- 
ready been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  each 
possessing  a  peculiar  merit  of  its  own ;  but  hitherto, 
so  far  as  we  know,  no  work  has  appeared  in  this 
department,  so  peculiarly  suited  to  the  capacity, 
taste  and  longings  of  young  readers,  as  the  one  now 
before  us,  on  which  the  talented  autlioress  has  so 
successfully  employed  the  fine  intellectual  gifts  be- 
stowed upon  her  by  Almighty  God. 

In  this  volume  of  382  pages  W(!  have  a  brief  biog- 
raphy of  twenly-tvvo  great  saints,  narrated  in  a 
pleasing  and  attractive  style,  suited  to  the  capacity 
of  an  ordinarily  inttiUigent  child  and  still  sufflciently 
diafiiified  to  be  pleasing  to  the  most  learned. 
Throughout  the  wr)rk  there  are,  ia  addition  to  the 
interesting  facts  related,  many  beautiful  and  pious 
refl.ciicms  so  tastefully  interwoven  into  the  princi- 
pal history,  that  they  appear  an  integral  part  of  the 
story  itself,  while  they  serve  to  im|)art  to  the  pious 
young  reader  tlie  spirit  of  the  saint  whose  history 
is  related,  and  inspire  in  him  a  love  of  those  noble 
virtues  which  made  that  saint  great. 

The  book  is  also  illustrated  vijlh  twelve  engrav- 
ings, but  to  these  we  cannot  give  the  prai.-e  which 
we  clieerfully  bestow  on  the  work  itself.  On  the 
contrary,  we  deem  tlieni  rather  a  blemish  than  aa 
ornament.  We  are  sorry  to  sec  a  book,  otherwise 
so  excellent,  deprived  of  much  of  its  aestliesic 
merit  by  such  unskillful  engravi.igs,  and  would  be 
glad  to  see  these  replaced  by  others  or  entirely 
omitted. 


[From  the  Lamp.] 

Onr  Lady's  Knight. 

IN  SIX  CHAPTERfl. 

CHAPTER  IIL 

When  Bertrand  was  able  to  leave  his  bed  and  sit 
up,  he  gazed  with  a  rapture  of  delight  on  the 
gorgeous  flowers  and  magnificent,  gardens  upon 
which  his  window  opened.  It  was  a  scene  of 
marvellous  beauty  to  the  Englishman  :  the  varied 
beauty,  the  glowing  colors  of  the  richly  perfumed 
plants,  the  fountains  where  each  drop  of  spray  was 
like  a  rainbow,  the  picturesque  and  graceful  shrubs, 
the  trees  of  luxuriant  foliage,  and  over  all  the  clear 
blue  sky.  As  it  set  in  the  "crimson  west"  the  sun 
seemed  to  send  him  sweet  messages  of  love  and 
home  in  every  beam.  The  soft  breeze  that  came 
laden  with  rich  perfume  whispered  to  him  of  the 
tender  mother  across  the  seas,  who  would  never  let 
her  son  languish  in  prison  while  a  rood  remained 
of  the  lands  of  the  Helde.  He  did  not  murmur  as 
yet;  he  was  weak  and  languid,  and  he  filled  his 
heart  and  imagination  with  visions  of  swift-coming 
liberty  and  home.  But  as  health  returned,  and  new 
strength  and  life  came  with  it,  a  wild  longing  for 
liberty  seized  him.  He,  whose  childhood  had  been 
spent  amidst  the  woods  and  fields  of  England,  whose 
ardent  hopes  and  thirst  for  glory  had  brought  him 
to  the  Holy  Land — he  who  had  led  soldiers  on  to 
danger  and  to  death,  whose  name  had  become  a 
proverb  for  bravery  and  strength — to  be  shut  up 
in  that  little  room  where  he  had  barely  space  to 
move!  It  seemed  incredible.  He  thought  of  his 
past  glories,  his  military  renown,  the  hopes  with 
which  he  had  left  his  home;  was  all  to  end  in  this 
a  prison  cell  and  a  captive's  death? 

The  proud  martial  spirit  writhed  at  the  thought. 
Anything  but  that.  Give  him  the  keenest  i>ang 
death  brings  on  the  battle-field,  the  sharpest  torture 
that  could  end  his  life;  but  not  that — not  the  long 
torturing  imprisonment  and  its  wretched  ending. 

Poor  l)oy !  he  was  a  boy  in  heart  although  a  man 
in  years.  He  bowed  his  head  on  the  narrow 
grating  where  the  sunbeams  peeped  in,  and  wept 
aloud.  Vividly  before  his  mind  came  the  thought 
of  the  noblest  conquest  of  all.  Greater  than  the 
warrior  who  wins  whole  kingdoms,  greater  than 
the  victor  whose  arras  have  never  faUed,  greater 
than  the  king  whose  standard  should  wave  over 
the  grandest  countries  of  earth — greater  than  all 
these  is  the  man  who  conquers  self;  who  Ciin  win 
the  victory  over  his  own  will,  wishes,  and  desires. 
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the  rights  of  authority  necessary  to  governing  the 
Universal  Church,  hiivc  heen  receiveil  by  us,  in 
the  person  of  the  Most  Blessed  Peter,  directly  from 
Qml  Hltusclf.  Nny,  those  prerogatives  and  rights, 
and  tiie  vcrj-  liberty  of  the  Church,  were  bom  and 
acquired  by  the  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  are  to 
be  valuwl  by  the  infinite  price  of  His  Divine 
Blood.  Ill,  then,  would  we  deserve  of  the  Divine 
Blood  of  Our  Redeemer,  were  wc — which  Go<l 
forbid— to  borrow  these  our  rights,  especially 
lessened  and  debased  as  they  wish  to  lend  thcra, 
from  rulers  of  the  earth,  who  are  sons,  not  masters, 
of  the  Church.  Thus  said  to  princes,  fittingly, 
that  great  light  of  sanctity  and  doctrine,  Anselm, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ; 

"  Think  not  that  the  Church  of  God  is  given  you  as 
to  a  master,  to  make  use  of  her,  but  that  she  is  com- 
mended to  you  as  her  advocate  and  champion.  Nothing 
more  pleases  God  than  the  liberty  of  Els  Church." 

And  the  same  Saint  wrote  in  another  place, 
adding  incentives  to  duty: 

"Never  count  that  your  dignity  is  lessened,  If  you 
defend  and  cherish  the  liberty  of  the  Church.  Deem 
not  that  it  humbles  you,  when  you  exalt  her.  Think 
not  that  you  are  weakened,  when  you  strengthen  her. 
Lift  up  your  eyeit,  and  look  all  about  you ;  examples  are  at 
your  hand.  Meditate  on  the  Princes  who  fight  against 
the  Church,  and  trample  on  her.  See  whether  it  is 
profiting  them  !  What  is  becoming  of  them  is  too 
plain  to  need  speaking  of.  Assuredly,  they  who  pro- 
mote her  glory,  with  her,  and  in  her,  will  find  their  own 
glory."    (St.  Anselm,  Epp.  12  et  42.) 

And  now,  Venerable  Brethren,  afier  what  at 
other  times,  and  here,  we  have  explained  to  you,  it 
surely  can  be  dark  to  no  one  that  the  wrongs  done 
in  these  woful  times  to  the  Holy  See  have  re- 
dounded on  the  whole  Christian  Commonwealth. 
The  wrongs  of  the  Apostles,  as  St.  Bernard  says, 
since  these  are  the  glorious  rulers  of  the  earth, 
atfect  every  Christian;  and  since,  as  St.  Anselm 
says,  again,  the  Roman  Church  works  for  all  the 
churches,  whosoever  takes  away  anything  belong- 
ing to  her,  is  recognized  as  guilty  of  sacrilege,  not 
only  against  her,  but  against  all  the  churches.  Nor 
is  there  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  keeping  of  the 
rights  of  this  Apostolic  See  is  most  closely  joined 
and  tied  to  tlie  highest  purposes  and  interests  of 
the  whole  Church,  and  to  the  liberty  of  your 
Episcopal  ministry. 

Thinking  and  meditating  on  all  these  matters, 
we  are  bound,  anew,  to  enforce  and  to  profess  what 
we  have  oftentimes  declared,  with  your  unanimous 
consent — that  the  Civil  Sovereignty  of  the  Holy 
See  has  been  given  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  by  a 
singular  cousel  of  Divine  Providence;  and  that  it 
is  of  necessity,  in  order  that  the  Roman  Pontiff 
may  exercise  the  supreme  power  and  authority, 


divinely  given  to  him  by  the  Lord  Christ  Himself 
of  feeding  and  ruling  the  entire  Fl<x-k  of  the  Lord 
with  fullest  liberty,  and  may  consult  for  the  greater 
good  of  the  Church,  and  its  interests  and  needs, 
that  he  shall  never  bo  subject  to  any  Prince  or 
Civil  Power. 

Vou,  Venerable  Brethren,  and  with  yoa  the 
faithful  committed  to  your  care,  knowing  these 
things  well,  are  justly  moved,  all  of  you,  for  Relig- 
ion's sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  justice  and  of  peace, 
the  foundation  of  all  other  good  things,  and  you 
have  given  to  the  memory  of  future  generation* 
the  worthy  sight  of  faith  and  love,  constancy  and 
firmness,  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  God,  and  in 
her  defence,  in  which  you  have  set  a  new  and 
noble  example.  But,  since  the  God  of  all  mercies 
is  also  the  Author  of  these  good  dispositions,  we 
lift  our  eyes,  our  hearts,  our  hopes,  to  Him,  unceas- 
ingly beseeching  Him  that  He  will  increase, 
strengthen,  and  confinn  the  excellent  dispositions 
and  the  piety  that  is  common  to  you  and  to  the 
Faithful ;  and  we,  also,  earnestly  exhort  you,  and 
the  people  committed  to  your  watchfulness,  that  as 
the  contest  waxes  in  Us  heat,  you  will  call  to  the 
Lord,  with  us,  more  fervently,  and  with  more 
effusion  of  heart,  that  He  may  Himself  hasten  the 
days  when  He  will  again  smile  on  us. 

God  grant,  also,  that  the  Rulers  of  this  earth — 
whom  it  much  imports  that  such  a  pernicious  ex- 
ample of  usurpation  as  we  endure  may  not  take 
root  and  flourish  to  the  destruction  of  all  power 
and  order — may  join  with  one  consent  of  minds 
and  wills,  and  that,  hushing  quarrels,  the  disturb- 
ances of  rebellions  being  appeased,  and  the  deailly 
counsels  of  the  sects  abandoned,  they  may  unite  in 
one  movement  for  restoring  to  this  Holy  See  its 
rights,  and,  with  these,  his  full  liberty  to  the  visible 
Head  of  the  Church,  and  the  desired  calm  to  Civil 
Society.  Nor  less.  Venerable  Brethren,  plead 
with  the  Divine  mercy  in  your  prayers  and  in 
those  of  the  Faithful,  that  the  hearts  of  the  wicked 
—escaping  from  the  blindness  of  their  minds,  may 
be  converted,  before  the  great  and  fearful  day  of 
the  Lord  shall  come;  or  else  that  He,  in  crushing 
their  infamous  counsels,  will  show  how  foolish  they 
are  who  strive  to  overthrow  the  Rock  that  Christ 
has  set,  and  to  violate  His  Divine  privileges.  On 
these  prayers  our  firmest  hopes  in  God  are  found- 
ed. "Think  ye,  that  God  can  turn  away  His  ear 
from  His  most  dear  Spouse,  when  she  shall  have 
cried  out  to  Him,  while  resisting  those  who  have 
been  torturing  her  ?  How  will  He  not  recognize 
the  bone  of  His  bone,  and  the  flesh  of  His  flesh — 
aye  rather,  in  some  sense,  the  spirit  of  His  Spirit  ? 
Now,  indeed,  is  the  hour  of  malice,  and  the  power 
of  darkness.  But  the  hour  is  the  last,  the  power  is 
quickly  passing.     Christ  is  with  us,  the  Power  of 
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God,  and  the  Wisdom  of  God,  and  the  cause  is 
His.  Have  confidence;  He  has  conquered  the 
world." — St.  Bern.  Ep. 

Meantime,  with  great  courage,  and  sure  faith, 
let  us  follow  the  voice  of  eternal  truth,  which  says  : 
Strive  for  justice,  for  thy  soul ;  and  even  to  death 
fight  for  justice,  and  God  will  overthrow  thine 
enemies  for  thee. 

Finally,  Venerable  Brethren,  praying  to  God 
from  our  heart  for  the  richest  blessings  of  heavenly 
gifts  on  you,  and  on  the  Faithful,  clergy  and  laity, 
committed  to  your  care,  as  a  pledge  of  our  especial 
and  intimate  love  to  you  and  to  them,  we  impart 
to  you,  and  to  the  same  our  beloved  children,  most 
lovingly,  the  Apostolic  Benediction. 

Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
May,  A.  D.  1871— the  twenty-fifth  of  our  Pontifi- 
cate. 


The  Virgin  Mary's  Knight.* 

A  Ballad  of  the  Crusadbs. 

BY  THOMAS  D'ARCT  M'GEB. 

Beneath  the  stars  in  Palestine  seven  knights  discoursing 

stood, 
But  not  of  warlike  work  to  come,  nor  former  fields  of 

blood. 
Nor  of  the  joy  the  pilgrims  feel,  prostrated  far,  who 

see 
The  hill  where  Christ's  atoning  blood  pour'd  down  the 

penal  tree ; 
Their  theme  was  old,  their  theme  was  new,  'twas  sweet 

and  yet  'twas  bitter. 
Of  noble  ladies  left  behind  spoke  cavalier  and  ritter. 
And  eyes  grew  bright,  and  sighs  arose  from  every  iron 

breast, 
For  a  dear  wife,  or  plighted  maid,  far  in  the  widowed 

West. 

Toward  the  knights  came  Constantine,  thrice  noble  by 

his  birth, 
And  ten  times  nobler  than  his  blood,  his  high  out-sliin- 

ing  worth. 
His  step  was  slow,  his  lips  were  moved,  though  not  a 

word  he  spoke, 
Till  a  gallant  lord  of  Lombardy  his  spell  of  silence 

broke. 
"  What  aileth  thee,  O  Constantine,  that  solitude  you 

seek  ? 
K  counsel  or  if  aid  you  need,  we  pray  thee  do  but 

speak ; 

•  In  the  Middle  Ages,  there  were  Orders  of  Knights  specially 
devoted  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  as  wall  aa  many  illustrioug  in- 
dividuals  of  knightly  rank  and  renown.  Tims  the  Order  called 
"Servites,"  in  France,  was  known  as  L'ilidaves  de  Mirie, 
and  there  was  also  the  Order  of  "  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,"  for 
the  redemption  of  captives  ;  the  "  Templars,"  too,  before  their 
fall,  were  devontly  attached  to  the  service  of  our  Blessed  Lady. 

[Poems  by  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee.  Published  by  D.  &  J. 
Sadlier  &  Co.,  81  Barclay  street,  New  York.] 


Or  dost  thou  mourn,  like  other  frires,  thy  lady-love 

afar. 
Whose  image  shineth  nightly  through  yon  European 

star  ?" 

Then  answcr'd  courteous  Constantine,  "  Good  Sir,  in 

simple  truth, 
I  chose  a  gracious  lady  in  the  heydey  of  my  youth, 
I  wear  her  image  on  my  heart,  and  when  that  heart  is 

cold. 
The  secret  may  be  rifled  thence,  but  never  must  be  told. 
For  her  I  love  and  worship  well  by  light  of  morn  or 

even, 
I  ne'er  shall  see  my  mistress  dear,  until  we  meet  in 

heaven. 
But  this  believe,  brave  cavaliers,  there  never  was  but  one 
Such  lady  as  my  holy  love,  beneath  the  blessed  sun." 

He  ceased,  and  pass'd  with  solemn  step  on  to  an  olive 

grove. 
And  kneeling  there  he  prayed  a  pr»yer  to  the  lady  of 

his  love. 
And  many  a  cavalier  whose  lance  had  still  maintained 

his  own 
Beloved  to  reign  without  a  peer,  all  earth's  unequall'd 

one, 
Look'd  tenderly  on  Constantine  in  camp  and  in  the 

fight; 
With  wonder  and  with  generous  pride  they  mark'd  the 

lightning  light 
Of  his  fearless  sword  careering  through  the  unbelievers' 

ranks. 
As  angry  Rhone  sweeps  off  the  vines  that  thicken  on 

his  banks. 

"Ho  fears  not  death  come  when  it  will,  he  longeth  for 

his  love. 
And  fain  would  find  some  sudden  path  to  where  she 

dwells  above. 
How  should  he  fear  for  dying  when  his  mistress  dear 

is  dead  ?" 
Thus  often  of  Sir  Constantine  his  watchful  comrades 

said ; 
Until  it  chanced  from  Sion  wall  the  fatal  arrow  flew, 
That  pierced  the  outworn  armor  of  his  faithful  bosom 

through ; 
And  never  was  such  mourning  made  for  knight  in 

Palestine 
As  the  loyal  comrades  made  for  thee,  beloved  Con- 
stantine I 

Beneath  the  royal  tent  the  bier  was  guarded  night  and 

day. 
Where  with  a  halo  round  his  head  the  Christian  cham- 
pion lay  ; 
That  talisman  upon  his  breast — what  may  that  marvel 

be 
Which  kept  his  ardent  soul  through  life  from  every 

error  free  ? 
Approach  !  behold  !  nay,  worsWp  there  the  image  of 

his  love,  • 

The  heavenly  queen  who  reigneth  all  the  sacred  hosts 

above 
Nor  wonder  that  around  his  bier  there  lingers  such  a 

light. 
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For  the  spotless  onu  that  slccpctb,  was  the  Blestid  Vlr- 
gin's  Kni'jht  I 
Wkittex  ox  Ladt-dat,  1853. 


[COPTRIOBT  StCDBKD.] 

ZOE'S  DAUGHTER. 

BY    MKS.    ANNA    U.    DORSET. 
XCONTINUED.] 

CHAPTER  IX. 
lucia's  vain  endeavor. 

"  Wliy,  surely,  Allan,"  began  Mrs.  YcUott,  in  an 
injured  tone,  "you  do  not  suspect — " 

"I  am  not  a  man  much  given  to  suspicions, 
Ellen;  but  then  you  see  I  know  human  nature 
and  its  weaknesses  pretty  well,  and  know  that  it 
is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  people 
to  be  jealous  of  the  influence  of  strangers  who 
may  be.  thrown  in  among  them,  especially  where 
inheritance  is  concerned.  Lucia  is  not  altogether 
destitute,  but  she  was  homeless  and  friendless,  and 
the  orphan  of  the  only  woman  I  ever  loved ;  so  I 
have  taken  her,  to  fill  up,  in  a  measure,  not  only  a 
duty  to  humanity,  but  the  vacuum  left  in  my  ex- 
istence by  my  unhappy  disappointment." 

"  I  don't  think  you  owe  so  much  to  the  memory 
of  the  womjl^-  who  deceived  you,  whatever  your 
incUnations  inay  be  towards  the  child.  As  far  as 
I  and  mfne  are  concerned,  there  will  be  no  inter- 
ference in  whatever  plans  you  may  haVe  for  her !" 
said  Mrs.  Yellott,  with  a  fiery  snap  of  her  fine 
black  eyes,  which  she  quickly  veiled  by  looking 
down  at  the  prismatic  glitter  of  a  solitaire  diamond 
on  her  finger,  upon  which  a  ray  of  sunshine  came 
flickering  and  dancing  through  the  vines. 

"No,  I  suppose  not;  I  cannot  imagine  anyone 
interfering  in  plans  of  mine ;  no  one  that  I  know 
of  has  a  right  to  do  so  ;  but  in  our  talks  do  not  let 
the  ashes  of  the  dead  be  disturbed  ;  Zoe's  memory 
is  dear  to  me,  is  sacred  to  me, — I  wish  it  to  be  re- 
membered !"  he  answered,  in  that  low  undertone, 
in  which  was  concentrated  the  force  and  energy  of 
a  will  unused  to  contradiction. 

"  Certainly, "Allan;  certainly,  your  wishes  and 
feelings  must  be  respected.  It  was  thoughtless  in 
me  to  say  what  I  did,  but  I  had  no  idea— I  thought 
time— in  fact,  I  hoped  that  the  old  wound  was 
closed  ; — and  then  you  know  I  love  you  so  dearly, 
that  it  is  natural  I  should  still  hold  some  little  re- 
sentment towards  the  cjiuse —  well,  we  won't  speak 
of  it  again,"  said  Mrs.  Yellott,  confusedly. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  it  was  natural;  but  we  under- 
stand each  other  now  on  that  point;  and  I  want 
you  to  be  kind  to  the  child,  Ellen,  for  my  sake." 


*•  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  her,  Allan ;  but  she 
looks  like  an  impracticable  little  thing.  I  never 
saw  such  eyes  in  my  life — they  express  nothing 
but  defiance ;  and  then  her  ways  arc  so  uncouth 
and  unkempt !" 

"  Try  and  make  it  happy  for  her  here, — that  is  all 
I  ask.  She  is  a  strange  child ;  she  has  one  of  those 
tangled  problematical  characters  so  diflicult  to  un- 
ravel or  understand,  but  I  fancy  that  your  wom- 
anly tact  and  experience  may  find  the  clue  which 
will  make  the  task  I  have  undertaken  more  easy. 
But  it  must  be  done  kindly  and  patiently,  what- 
ever you  do.  Meanwhile  make  the  old  house  gay; 
let  us  have  plenty  of  young  people,  and  dancing, 
and  music,  and  picnics,  and  excursions.  You  are 
au  fait  in  all  such  matters.  And  see  here,  Ellen ! 
for  God's  sake  got  some  young-looking  clothes  for 
the  child  ;  she's  dressed  like  an  old  Methodist.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  it,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  her  frocks — is  that  what  you  call  them? — don't 
fit  her." 

"No,  they  don't  fit  her,"  said  Mrs.  Yellott, 
amused  at  the  grave  man's  perplexity ;  you  have 
just  hit  the  nail  upon  the  head,  Allan ;  she  needs 
companionship,  and  she  needs  dressing.  But  we 
shall  have  to  go  to  Baltimore  to  get  her  rigged  out 
properly, — and  the  change  would  do  her  good." 

"  Thanks,  Ellen, — that  is  a  good  suggestion.  Go 
to  London,  if  necessary, — anywhere  for  Lucia's 
good ;  I  give  you  carte  blanche.  Only  be  kind  to 
her ;  that  is  the  only  condition  I  impose.  Everyone 
must  be  kind  to  Lucia  if  they  wish  to  avoid  dis- 
pleasing me,"  he  answered,  feeling  that  he  was 
being  greatly  helped  out  of  his  difficulties;  then 
he  lit  his  cigar  and  went  out  to  talk  over  plantation 
aflfairs  with  his  overseer,  who  was  waiting  on  the 
veranda  for  him. 

"  Well  I  must  say  this  is  decidedly  pleasant,  to 
have  a  Grand  Panjandrum  set  up,  whom  I  and  my 
children  are  expected  to  worship!"  said  Mrs. 
Yellott,  in  a  bitter  tone.  "I  declare,  I  think  she's 
the  horridest  looking  child  I  ever  saw  in  my  life ; 
and  to  think  of  his  having  adopted  her !  robbing 
his  own  fiesh  and  blood  of  what  would  be  theirs 
by  right.  I  don't  think  I  can  stand  it !  But  there's 
no  use  contending  with  Allan ;  he's  as  obstinate  as 
a  man  can  be,  with  a  will  like  iron,  and  I  shall 
have  to  be  very  prudent  if  I  expect  to  gain  any- 
thing ;  but  I  feel  already  that  I  shall  hate  the  ugly 
little  owl." 

Then  the  servants  came  in  to  remove  the  break- 
fast things,  and  she  went  up  to  her  apartments  to 
have  her  trunks  unpacked  and  direct  her  maid 
where  to  arrange  their  contents,  a  work  of  some 
magnitude,  as  there  were  ten  tninks. 

Allan  Brooke  saw  that  Lucia  was  not  with  the 
children  and  went  to  the  music-room  in  search  of 
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her,  and  found  her  half  buried  among  the  cushions 
of  his  own  chair,  pale  and  glowering. 

"Here  you  are,  little  one,"  he  said  pleasantly. 
"  I  thought  I  should  find  you  here.  How  comes  on 
the  Nocturn?" 

"  Not  very  well ;  I  did  not  practise  much  yester- 
day. Do  you  wish  me  to  try  it,  sir?"  she  said, 
without  looking  up. 

"  Well,  I  have  come  for  you  to  go  with  me  on  a 
little  frolic  with  the  children ;  we  are  going  to  put 
up  a  swing,  then  we  are  going  to  pick  strawberries, 
and  are  all  invited  to  the  dairy  to  eat  them  with 
cream." 

"  If  you  wish  it.  111  go,  sir,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  will  do  you  good,  and  when  you 
are  tired  of  it  all,  you  and  I  will  come  back  to  our 
enchanted  palace  here,  and  enjoy  the  Nocturn 
together,"  answered  Allan  Brooke,  as,  holdiug 
Lucia's  hand,  they  went  out  together  and  joined  the 
little  Yellolts  on  the  lawn,  and  watched  with  a 
sort  of  wonder  their  exuberant  enjoyment  as  they 
romped  and  tumbled  and  scrambled  about  like  so 
many  young  kittens  over  the  smoothly-shaven 
grass.  She  knew  nothing  of  children,  never  hav- 
ing been  accustomed  to  them  —  she  had  lived 
entirely  with  grown  up  people,  and  her  sole  and 
constant  companion  had  been,  since  her  earliest 
recollection,  her  sorrowful,  silent  mother;  and  as 
she  sat  apart  watching  them,  and  heard  them 
shouting  and  screaming  at  each  other  as  if  they 
were  all  deaf,  and  saw  them  tripping  each  other  up, 
and  wrestling  until  they  would  all  fall  in  a  heap 
together  shrieking  and  laughing;  when  she  saw 
them  climbing  up  to  her  guardian's  broad  shoulders, 
and  pulling  and  tugging  at  his  coat  tails,  and 
throwing  themselves  like  animated  battering-rams 
against  him  in  a  futile  endeavor  to  overthrow  him, 
she  thought  they  were  the  rudest  young  animals 
she  had  ever  seen.  But  she  stood  it  all  until  they 
began  to  pull  and  haul  at  her  hands  to  get  her  into 
one  of  their  romps,  after  Allan  Brooke  had  gone 
away;  but  by  some  dexterous  movements  she 
escaped  from  them,  and  flew  into  one  of  the 
labyrinths  of  the  dense  shrubbery,  eluding  all 
pursuit,  and  never  stopping  until  she  reached 
Chloe's  vine-covered  cabin,  which  the  master  had 
caused  to  be  built  for  the  faithful  old  servant  and 
given  to  her  with  the  acre  of  garden  land  around 
it  in  fee  forever.  Here  everything  was  quiet,  and 
Ohloe  had  just  come  from  "  the  Great  House"  to 
rest  and  have  a  smoke,  before  undertaking  the  ice- 
creams and  "  float"  she  intended  making  for  dessert 
that  day.  Chloe  loved  company  and  a  grand 
parade  and  stately  ceremonial,  when  all  the  silver 
and  cut  glass  had  to  be  brought  out,  making  the 
table  glitter,  but  children  visitors  set  her  wild, 


particularly  Mrs.  Yellott's,  who  she  declared  were 
so  "  pizcn  spiled "  that  it  was  worse  than  a  fire  or 
flood  to  have  them  around.  She  guessed  very 
shrewdly  the  cause  of  Lucia's  visit,  but  Maum 
Chloe  had  the  wisdom  of  serpents,  and  said  nothing ; 
she  only  made  much  of  Luda's  coming,  and  made 
her  sit  down  on  her  chair  of  state,  a  rocker, 
covered  with  white  dimity  very  much  beruflaed, 
which  she  never  off"ered  to  anybody  except "  Mars'r 
Allan"  when  he  sometimes  dropped  in  to  see  how 
she  was  getting  on. 

"  Thar  now,  rest  youself  honey ;  you  look  dead 
beat.  'Pears  like  you  been  a  rnnnin'.  I  doesn't  like 
to  see  little  ladies  runniu'  an'  tarin'  like  young 
foxes;  now,  when  you  cools  off  I'm  gwine  to  git 
you  to  read — you  know  what — he !  he !  he !  Lord 
a'  massy!  to  think  of  de  sense  in  dat  head  of 
his'n!"  said  Chloe,  hauling  out  an  old  newspaper, 
smelling  sweet  of  lavender  and  fragrant  herbs, 
from  a  shallow  wooden  box,  which  she  placed  in 
Lucia's  hands.  "  SL-ems  to  me,"  she  added,  "  I 
never  hears  it  harf  often  enough.  Its  next  to 
heariu'  Father  Januison  preach  one  o'  his  hallelu- 
jah sermouts." 

And  Lucia,  who,  in  her  peculiar  way,  was  much 
attached  to  Maum  Chloe,  was  glad  to  oblige  her 
by  reading  out  aloud  to  her  for  the  fortieth 
time  a  newspaper  report  of  Allan  Brooke's  maiden 
speech  in  Congress  years  ago,  a  speech  that  the 
now  experienced  statesman  and  ripe  scholar  never 
thought  of  without  smiling  at  its  ambitious  rhet- 
oric and  hifalutin  phrases,  its  scraps  of  classic 
poetry,  its  words  fished  up  from  the  depths  of 
the  dictionary,  its  attempts  at  forensic  display  and 
spread-eagle  oratory!  But  iu  Chloe's  estimation 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon  was  foolishness  to  it;  it 
tickled  her  ear,  it  mystified  and  awed  her,  it  con- 
vinced her  that  she  had  cradled  on  her  sable 
bosom  the  greatest  intellect  ever  created,  and  she 
used  to  weep  and  shake  her  head  while  listening 
to  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  tragedy  or  sermon.  When 
Lucia  finished  the  speech,  which  was  nearly  in- 
comprehensible to  her,  she  refolded  the  paper  and 
gave  it  to  Chloe,  who  restored  it  reverently  to  its 
receptacle  and  proceeded  to  make  her  toilette  for 
the  day,  and  when  she  was  arrayed  in  her  gaily- 
sprigged  chintz  dress,  her  mucli-trimmed  apron, 
her  clock  stockings  through  the  web  of  which  the 
sable  of  her  skin  shone  darkly,  her  high-heeled 
shoes,  her  astonishing  turban  of  genuine  Madras 
of  the  gayest  colors,  her  glittering  yellow  beads 
from  which  hung  a  little  silver  crucifix,  the  gift  of 
Father  Jannison,  Chloe  was  a  picture  to  behold, 
and  was  looked  upon  by  the  plantation  negroes  as 
something  unapproachably  grand  find  awe-inspir- 
ing. Having  finished  dressing,  she  said :  "  Now,  lit- 
tle Missy,  we  better  be  gwine;  an'  if  you  can  make 
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frieiids  wid  dem  young  'uns  of  Miss  Ellen's,  it'll 
make  it  peaccablcr,  I  reckons." 

"  I  don't  like  them,  Muum  Cbloe{  they're  horrid 
and  rude,"  said  Lucia,  her  eyes  flashing. 

"  Dcy  aint  got  much  mumners,  dats  a  fact;  but 
den,  honey,  you  know  Mars'r  Allan's  got  to  be 
considered,  and  you  must  try  and  git  'long  wid  'cm 
for  his  sake." 

"I'll  try  to;  but  I  wish  they  hadn't  come  to 
*  Ilaylands,' "  she  said. 

"  We  got  to  meet  heaps  o'  people  in  de  world 
we  don't  like,  and  mought  as  well  begin  fust  as 
lost,"  said  Chloe,  sentcntiously. 

Lucia  said  no  more  but  walked  on,  thinking;  over 
the  situation.  What  Maum  Chloe  said  had  wis- 
dom in  it,  and  gratitude  to  her  guardian  demanded 
some  eflfort  and  forbearance  on  her  part  towards 
his  kindred,  so  she  determined  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  little  Yellotts  and  be  kind  to  them  if  pos- 
sible. 

That  "  if  possible  "  was  a  wise  reservation ;  and 
no  eflbrts  towards  good  are  ever  altogether  fruitless, 
even  if  they  fail  of  their  aim ;  but  Lucia's  heart  was 
growing  faint  within  her  at  her  daily  failures  in 
carrying  out  her  good  intentions.  It  cost  her  a 
great  deal  to  make  the  endeavor  to  propitiate 
Frank  Yellott  and  his  sisters;  she  really  did  vio- 
lence to  all  her  habits  and  inclinations  when  she 
joined  them  in  their  walks  and  play  and  sought  to 
amuse  them  indoors  by  telling  them  marvellous 
fairy  tales  improvised  for  the  occasion,  and  showed 
them  all  tliat  was  best  worth  seeing  of  her  guar- 
dian's treasures;  and  so  long  as  the  novelty  of  hav- 
ing the  strange  little  girl  with  them  lasted  it  was 
well  enough— but,  superior  to  them  in  all  respects, 
they  could  not  altogether  understand  her,  and  be- 
gan to  feel  her  presence  not  only  irksome  but  a  re- 
straint. Then  they  began,  rather  cautiously  at 
first,  as  if  feeling  their  way,  to  teaze  and  chaflT 
Lucia,  after  the  tormenting  fashion  of  children; 
and  as  they  were  three  against  one,  she  found  the 
odds  a  serious  disadvantage  and  impediment  to 
her  praiseworthy  attempts  to  make  friends  with 
them.  She  feared  that  her  patience  would  not  hold 
out  under  her  daily  provocations — and  being  too 
proud  to  complain  of  their  rudeness,  she  had  to  go 
on  fighting  her  own  battles  as  best  she  might,  with- 
out having  an  open  outbreak,  which  she  determined 
to  avoid  if  possible.  Allan  Brooke  watched  from 
a  distance,  well  pleased  but  making  no  comment 
whatever.  Now  and  then  he  passed  his  hand 
kindly  over  Lucia's  head  and  told  her  &Y"-  was  "  a 
nice  little  hostess,"  which  gave  her  heart  and  cour- 
age to  continue  her  thankless  task;  but  he  little 
imagined  the  struggle  her  proud  passionate  nature 
was  undergoing,  and  laid  the  flattering  imction  to 
his  soul  that  the  companionship  of  these  children 


— so  near  her  own  age — was  doing  her  good.  lie 
never  saw  the  faces  they  made  at  her — never,  hoard 
them  gibe  and  make  fun  of  her,  call  her  Indian, 
and  talk  gibberish  to  her  in  ridicule  of  her  foreign 
origin ;  he  had  not  the  remotest  suspicion  of  their 
savagery,  for  they  took  very  good  care  not  to  in- 
dulge in  it  when  there  was  a  ftossibility  of  his  see- 
ing or  overhearing  it.  When  in  his  presence,  they 
drew  on  their  velvet  gloves  and  hid  their  claw& 
But  one  day  they  went  just  a  hair's  breadth  too 
far,  and  frightened  Lucia  by  springing  out  on  her 
from  an  unexpected  comer  in  a  darkened  passage 
with  shrill  yells,  making  her  drop  a  beautiful  and 
costly  vase  she  was  taking  to  the  conservatory  to 
get  filled,  which  broke  into  fifty  pieces  at  her  ft-et. 
Glowing  with  sudden  fury,  all  her  hot  tropical 
blood  surging  to  her  head,  she  flew  at  them— and 
possessed,  for  the  time,  of  unnatural  strength,  she 
held  them,  laying  blindly  about  their  faces  and 
necks  until,  breaking  away  from  her,  they  ran 
panic-stricken  and  screaming  to  their  mother,  with 
tlie  print  of  her  nails  and  the  marks  of  her  fingers 
upon  their  cheeks  and  necks.  It  had  all  been  so 
sudden,  this  moral  cyclone,  that  the  forces  of  her 
nature  had  suddenly  roused  into  action — that  when 
Lucia  was  left  alone,  and  heard  the  howls  of  her 
tormentors  dying  in  the  distance,  a  great  numb- 
ness and  blindness  came  over  her  and  she  staggered 
against  the  wall,  where  slie  leaned  white  and 
trembling— her  first  thought  being :  "  What  have 
I  done  ?  I  have  grieved  the  most  holy  Virgin !  If 
my  darling  mamma  knows  it  she  is  sorrowful  and 
ashamed.    And  Mr.  Brooke !  oh,  what  shall  I  do  ? 

After  all  his  goodness,  and  patience "    Then 

she  made  a  quick  and  sudden  resolve.  Iler  guar- 
dian was  in  the  library ;  she  had  left  him  there  a 
half  hour  ago ;  she  would  go  to  him  and  tell  him 
all  about  it  herself:  no  one  should  tell  on  her,  for 
she  never  doubted  that  he  would  believe  every 
word  she  said.  To  think  was,  to  Lucia,  to  act — and 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  she  .went  towards 
the  library,  staggering  and  holding  on  to  things  as 
she  went,  and,  opening  the  door,  went  in.  When 
Allan  Brooke  looked  up  the  child  was  standing 
white  and  trembling  beside  him,  looking  so  ill  and 
with  such  a  look  of  her  dead  mother  in  her  face 
that  he  involuntarily  uttered  a  cry  and  pushed 
back  his  chair  as  he  threw  out  his  arm  as  if  to  save 
her  from  falling. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Lucia;  are  you  ill?"  he 
asked. 

"No,  sir,"  she  almost  whispered;  "I  have  been 
very  angry — in  a  great  passion.  Frank  and  his 
sisters  frightened  me  and  made  me  break  that  vase 
your  bought  from  Venice.  I  was  going  to  fill  it 
with  flowers  and  put  it  on  the  organ  against  you 
caine." 
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"  Sit  down,  my  child ;  there's  no  need  to  be  so 
distressed  about  the  vase ;  I  did  not  value  it  very 
highly.  Sit  down ;  your  poor  little  heart  is  going  at 
a  dreadful  rate." 

''I'd  rather  stand,  sir,  please.  That  is  not  all.  I 
believe —   I  believe  I  beat  them,"  she  gasped. 

"  Who  ?  my  sister's  children  ?  oh,  Lucia  !** 

**  I  was  in  a  great  passion,  and  I'm  not  sorry,  for 
they're  wicked,  cruel  children,"  she  sobbed.  "I 
am  so  miserable !  I  want  to  go  away,  Mr.  Brooke, 
I  won't  stay  where  they  are ;  they  make  faces  at  me 
and  mock  and  torment  me  all  the  time,  and  I  have 
tried  so  bard  to  be  good  to  them.  Indeed  I  am 
telling  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Brooke." 

"I  am  sure  of  that,  Lucia,"  said  Allan  Brooke, 
feeling  much  disturbed,  and  speaking  gravely ; "  bat 
you  did  wrong  to  strike  the  children." 

"  I  could  not  help  it,  sir." 

•*  Lucia,  my  child,  go  up  to  your  room  and  re- 
main there  until  I  send  for  you.  I  will  investigate 
this  affair,  and  if  my  sister's  children  are  in  fault 
they  must  be  punished,"  said  Allan  Brooke  as  he 
got  up  and  pulled  the  bell-cord. 

"Send  Chloe  to  me,"  was  his  brief  order  when 
the  servant  answered  the  bell.  But  before  Chloe 
came,  Mrs.  Yellott  rushed  into  the  library  in  a 
state  of  such  angry  excitement  that  she  could 
scarcely  articulate. 

**  Sit  down,  Ellen,  and  try  and  calm  yourself," 
said  Allan  Brooke,  sorely  disturbed.  "  You  know 
I  can't  endure  fuss  of  any  kind,  and  we  might  as 
well  go  over  this  affair  as  quietly  as  we  can." 

"  It  is  easy  to  talk  of  being  quiet,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible just  now.  My  children  have  been  cruelly 
treated  by  that  dreadful  girl ;  their  faces  are 
scratched,  and  Frank's  eye  is  swollen  up  as  big  as 
my  fist !  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  I  shall  have 
to  go  away ;  nothing  would  induce  me  to  stay  in 
the  house  with  such  an  evil,  wicked  being,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Yellott  speaking  rapidly. 

"  'Taint  all  her  fault,  Mass'r  Allan,"  burst  out 
Chloe,  who  had  come  in  just  behind  Mrs.  Yellott 
and  had  heard  the  whole  story  from  Lucia;  "I  tell 
you.  Miss  Ellen,  your  children's  as  much  to  blame 
as  little  Missy ;  dey  hare  treated  her  dretful !  I  seen 
dat  wid  my  own  eyes.  Day  in  an'  day  out,  dey 
did  everything  could  be  thought  of  to  aggrawate 
her  an'  worry  her,  till  I  thought  sometimes  she'd 
pitch  into  'em  an'  give 'em  jessec, — but  she  didn't — 
she  'haved  herself  like  a  bom  lady  till  to-day,  and 
I  s'pose  dey  was  a  little  too  much  for  her." 

"^Hold  your  tongue,  Maum'^Chloe,  until  you 
are  spoken  tot"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Yellott,  angrily; 
"  you  forget  yourself." 

"  No,  I  doesn't,  nuther,  Miss  Ellen.  I  never  for- 
gets dat  I  nussed  you  at  my  breast,  honey,  and  it 
'ud  be  natur  for  me  to  stand  up  for  you  an'  youm 


thro'  thick  an'  thin,  when  I  can  do  it  without  lyin'; 
dat  I  won't  do  for  any  livln'  baman.  But  I  can't 
stand  up  for  dem  dtildren,  'case  I  been  watcbin' 
of  'em  and  how  dey  treated  dat  poor  desolate  little 
gal  dat  was  doin'  her  best,  offin  her  natur,  to  make 
'em  have  a  good  time,"  said  Chloe,  nothing  daunted. 

Allan  Brooke  felt  convinced  in  bis  own  mind 
that  Chloe's  statement,  which  corresponded  so  eX' 
actly  with  what  Lucia  had  told,  was  correct ;  but 
he  did  not  say  it  in  so  many  words ;  he  only  said 
"  That  will  do,  Chloe ;  you  can  go  now ;  Mrs.  Yel- 
lott and  I  will  talk  the  matter  over  and  see  what  is 
best  to  be  done ;"  and  Maum  Chloe  sailed  out,  feel- 
ing in  her  very  bones  that  the  master  would  deal 
justly  and  kindly  with  the  young  offenders  all 
round;  "Only,"  she  muttered,  "I'd  like  to  give 
dat  boy  and  dem  two  gals  one  good  trounciu'  dat 
dey'd  'member  to  dar  dyin'  day !  'Taint  like  it 
used  to  be ;  dey  spars  de  rod  an'  spiles  de  chile 
nowadays,  den  wonders  what's  de  matter  I  P»haw !" 

The  conference  was  quite  a  long  one  between 
Allan  Brooke  and  his  sister ;  and,  however  it  was, 
she  came  to  the  couclusion  that  it  was  her  best 
policy  not  to  take  too  high  a  stand  with  him ;  then 
she  conceded  little  by  little  that  her  "children  were 
sometimes  rude ;  that  they  were  thoughtless  and 
full  of  high  spirits,  and  might  have  teazed  Lucia 
more  than  they  should  have  done,  and  finally 
ended  by  offering  to  overlook  her  violence  towards 
them  and  give  them  orders  to  behave  better  in 
future." 

"I  know  nothing  about  children,  but  I  suppose 
the  spirit  of  tormenting  is  natural  to  them;  it 
seems  to  me,  however,  to  be  a  most  hurtful  and 
iujudicious  thing  for  them  to  be  unrestrained  in 
their  passion  for  giving  pain  solely  for  the  sake  of 
amusing  themselves;  it  has  a  tendency  to  make 
them  selfish,  cruel  and  domineering.  You  talk  to 
Frank  and  the  girls,  Ellen,  about  it,  and  I  will 
speak  to  Lucia  this  afternoon,  when  we  get  to 
'  Buckrae '  and  we  are  quite  alone.  Then  after 
the  storm  is  allayed,  my  dear,"  said  Allan  Brooke, 
well  pleased  to  find  his  sister  grown  reasonable, 
"  we  must  have  a  dancing  party  for  the  children — 
or  something,  I  don't  care  what,  so  it  amuses  and 
keeps  them  out  of  miscliief." 

Lucia  did  not  appear  at  tea  that  evening.  No 
one  ever  knew  what  passed  between  her  guardian 
and  herself;  but  Maum  Chloe,  who  was  on  the 
watch,  saw  that  a  calm,  peaceful  expression  rested 
upon  her  face  when  she  came  in,  and  knew  by  the 
sign  that  her  heart  was  no  longer  in  a  wild  fever 
of  angry  emotion. 

The  next  morning  Lucia  came  in  to  breakfast  a 
few  minutes  after  the  family  had  assembled  around 
the  table,  but  instead  of  going  to  her  place,  she 
walked  up  to  Mrs.  Yellott,  and  with  her  great. 
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wild  eyes  unfliuchingly  fixed  on  the  face  of  the 
astonished  woman,  t<aid  : 

*'  I  could  not  help  it,  ma'am,  what  I  did  yester- 
diiy,  and  I  am  sorry  tbut  I  got  in  such  a  dreadful 
passion.    I  will  try  not  to  do  so  again." 

Mrs.  Yellott  gave  a  little  laugh,  and  drawing 
Lucia  to  her,  kissed  her ;  she  knew  that  was  the 
proper  thing  to  do;  then  she  made  Fnink  ask  par- 
don for  himself  and  sisters  for  their  rudeness  to  her, 
and  peace  seemed  to  be  restored.  When  Lucia 
went  to  her  chair,  her  guardian  held  out  his  hand, 
and,  pressing  hers,  held  it  until  she  sat  down, 
signing  his  approval,  by  this  little  act,  of  a  scene 
that  was  to  him  entirely  unlooked  for,  and  which 
gave  him  a  new  insight  into  the  character  of  his 
ward. 

Then  Mrs.  Yellott,  after  the  first  surprise,  began 
to  analyze  Lucia's  little  speech.  "  She  did  not 
say,"  thought  she,  "  that  she  was  sorry  for  what 
she  did  to  the  children ;  she  made  no  humble  con- 
cession as  to  her  being  in  fault  herself,  and  asked 
nobody's  pardon;  in  fact  her  first  words  proved 
that  she  had  considered  herself  driven  to  make  the 
assault,  and  left  the  blame  on  my  poor  darlings ; 
her  next  was  an  open  acknowledgment  that  she 
had  got  into  a  dreadful  passion,  for  which  she  was 
sorry ;  then  came  a  voluntary  promise  to  try  not 
to  do  so  again."  All  this  was  nothing  to  Mrs.  Yel- 
lott, who  would  like  to  have  seen  Lucia  eating 
humble  pie ;  she  would  have  liked  to  forgive  her 
and  patronize  her,  but  the  child's  simple  straight- 
forwardness and  the  evident  sacrifice  she  had  made 
to  principle  and  duty  precluded  this,  and  irritated 
her  beyond  measure.  "The  proud  little  minx!" 
she  muttered,  when  thinking  over  it  all  for  the 
hundredth  time  that  day;  "a  time  of  reckoning 
will  come  between  us  yet ;  but  I  must  bear  a  great 
deal  in  silence  now,  for  the  interests  of  my  chil- 
dren.   I  hate  the  very  sight  of  her." 


Month  of  the  Most  Precious  Blood. 

The  month  of  July,  dedicated  to  the  Most  Prec- 
ious Blood,  is  one  in  which  many  festivals  of  in- 
terest are  found ;  and  though  the  month  is  for  many 
a  time  of  relaxation,  still  those  festivals  should 
not  be  forgotten. 

Amid  all  the  pleasures  which  a  Christian  may 
with  propriety  allow  himself,  the  thought  of  his 
responsibility  to  God  for  all  his  acts  must  be  kept  in 
view,  and  the  one  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
unmindful  of  it,  is  soon  brought  back  by  the  merci- 
ful hand  of  God  to  a  recoilection  of  it.  The  recol- 
lection of  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord  and  of  His 
crucifixion  should  be  often  brought  to  mind,  that 
our  hearts  may  not  be  too  much  taken  up  by  the 
amusements  in  which  we  may  participate. 


Celehration  of  the  Twenty-Flflh  Aniffer- 
sary  of  the  Holy  Father's  Electloi. 

All  over  the  world  this  twenty-fifth  Anniversary 
was  celebrated.  The  fact  of  Pius  IX  reigning 
twenty-five  years— longer  than  any  other  Pope 
sincft^t.  Peter — is  among  the  many  extraordinary 
events  that  illustrate  the  glorious  Pontificate  of 
the  Holy  Father.  Throughout  the  United  States 
the  festival  was  celebrated  by  some  on  the  17th, 
by  others  on  the  21st;  and  the  columns  of  the  daily 
papers  contained  telegraphic  reports  from  all  the 
principal  towns,  some  of  which  we  mentioned  last 
week,  but  the  celebrations  unannounced  in  the 
papers  were  far  more  numerous  than  those  which 
were  reported  by  telegraph.  In  every  congrega- 
tion the  virtues,  the  sufferings  and  heroic  life  of 
Pius  IX  were  spoken  of  by  his  children ;  prayers 
to  Gml  were  offered  up  for  him ;  the  protection  of 
the  Blessed  Mother  of  God,  to  whom  Pius  IX  is  so 
devoted,  was  implored  for  him ;  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
was  offered  up  for  him  on  every  altar;  and  proces- 
sions with  all  the  pomp  and  circuuxstancc  that  en- 
thusiasm for  the  heroic  courage  of  the  Holy  Father 
could  suggest  were  made  in  order  to  testify  the 
feelings  of  veneration  and  love  that  all  the  Cath- 
olics of  the  world  have  for  Pius  IX. 

Next  to  the  love  of  the  good,  the  hatred  mani- 
fested by  the  wicked  shows  the  greatness  of  a  man. 

Pius  IX  received  both  of  these  manifestations  ; 
for  while  Catholics  were  thus  rejoicing  and  thank- 
ing God  for  the  preservation  of  the  Holy  Father's 
life  beyond  "  the  years  of  Peter,"  the  emissaries  of 
those  men  whose  atrocities  in  Paris  we  have  read 
with  horror,  were  plotting  to  assassinate  the  Pope. 
Happily  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  the  designs 
(rfthe  wicked  were  frustrated. 

We  Catholics  should  never  cease  our  prayers 
for  the  Holy  Father,  nor  relax  in  our  eflforts  to 
support  him  in  his  destitution  by  our  contributions, 
nor  allow  our  enthusiasm  for  him  to  grow  cold 
until  he  be  restored  to  bis  temporal  possessions.  The 
encyclical  which  we  publish  this  week  (a  transla- 
tion made  by  the  editor  of  the  Freetiutn's  JourtuU) 
shows  us  in  what  light  we  should  consider  the 
civil  sovereignty  of  the  Holy  See ;  it  "  has  been 
given  to  the  Roman  Pontiff"  by  a  singular  counsel 
of  Divine  Providence;  and  it  is  of  necessity, 
in  order  that  the  Roman  Pontiff"  may  exercise  the 
supreme  jwwer  and  authority  divinely  given  to 
him  by  the  Lord  Christ  Himself,  of  feeding  and 
ruling  the  entire  Flock  of  the  Lord  with  fullest 

liberty that  he  shall  never  be  subject  to  any 

Prince  or  Civil  Power." 

The  Bishops  of  France  and  Austria  are  making 
persistent    representations  to  their   governments 
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that  the  Holy  Father's  temporal  possessions  be  re- 
stored to  him. 


Notices  of  Publications. 

Patron  Saints,  by  Miss  E.  A.  Starr.  Baltimore :  Mur- 
phy &  Co. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Murphy  &  Co.  a 
copy  of  this  boolc  which  we  announced  some  time 
ago  in  the  columns  of  the  Ave  Maria.  Messrs. 
Murphy  &  Co.  have  done  their  part  well,  and  have 
published  the  book  on  excellent  paper,  with  clean 
type. 

We  have  not  an  artistic  eye,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, pronounce  upon  the  engravings ;  but  we  have 
no  doubt  that  many  will  be  highly  pleased  with 
them. 

For  the  style  of  the  book,  we  need  only  say  that 
the  book  is  written  by  one  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  importance  of  her  work,  who  makes  it  a 
work  of  love,  and  who  enters  into  the  thoughts  of 
those  for  whom  she  writes;  add  to  this  her  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter,  and  the  interest- 
ing manner  she  has  put  it  before  her  readers,  and 
you  have  an  idea  of  the  book,  which,  though  ad- 
dressed principally  to  the  young,  will  be  found  in- 
teresting by  older  readers. 

HosANNA  OF  THE  LiTTLE  Ones  !  A  sclcct  manual  of 
Sacred  Hymns,  appropriate  for  the  principal  seasons 
and  festivals  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Year,  selected  and 
arranged  by  G.  Duehmig. 

This  selection  has  been  made  with  "  a  special  view 
to  the  wants  and  capacities  of  Catholic  Schools, 
Convents,  Colleges,  «&c.,"  and  the  proceeds  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  founding  of  Free  Scholarships  in 
the  Seminary,  or  Normal  School  of  the  Holy  Fam- 
ily, St.  Francis,  Wisconsin. 

Orders  should  be  sent  to  G.  D's  H.,  Library  of 
the  Catholic  Teacher  Seminary,  St.  Francis,  Mil- 
waukee Co.,  Wisconsin. 


In  Memoriam. 


Died  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  March  23, 1871,  Rev. 
Joseph  Ambler  Weed,  aged  fifty-three  years 
and  eight  months.  Born  of  Protestant  parents  in 
Virginia,  gifted  with  superior  talents,  and  endowed 
from  early  youth  with  an  earnest,  upright  and 
pious  chanicter,  Mr.  Ambler  Weed  became  a 
minister  -  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
Grace  was  given  him  ere  long  to  ^ee  the  truth, 
and  without  hesitation  he  gave  all  he  had  hoped, 
or  the  world  had  promised,  to  follow  Christ.  He 
was  received  into  the  true  fold  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Dr.  McGill,  Bishop  of  Richmond,  in  1857. 

Eight  years  later,  after  mature  study,  and  some 


delay  occasioned  by  the  convulsed  state  of  th® 
country,  he  was  ordained  priest  In  1866,  and  at 
once  devoted  himself  with  ardor  to  the  laborious 
duties  of  a  missionary  priest.  He  was  for  four 
years  pastor  of  Staunton,  Virginia. 

Filled  with  zeal  for  tlie  salvation  of  souls,  and 
thinking  only  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  his  flock, 
he  gave  little  heed  to  the  signs  of  an  overworked 
constitution  and  failing  health,  which  led  friends 
to  urge  him  to  spare  himself  in  some  degree,  or 
even  to  withdraw,  for  a  time,  from  his  field  of 
labor.  He  thought  only  of  the  children  confided 
to  him, — not  at  all  of  himself. 

In  the  winter  of  1870,  his  health  and  strength 
completely  failed,  and  he  was  forced  to  yield. 
For  months  he  lingered,  turning  every  hour  to 
good  account  in  view  of  his  approaching  end, 
and  striving  to  sanctify  each  day  by  celebrating 
the  Holy  Mass,  and  by  such  works  of  the  min- 
istry as  his  enfeebled  condition  would  allow  him 
to  perform.  At  last  he  heard  the  Master's  voice, 
"Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant" — 
the  angel  of  peace  gave  the  expected  summons; 
he  met  it  calmly  and  sweetly  as  the  priest  of  God 
should. 

He  expired  fortified  with  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Church,  and  amid  the  prayers  of  the^  Clergy  and 
Daughters  of  St.  Vincent,  kneeling  around  his 
dying  couch.    May  our  end  be  like  his. 

Bequiescat  in  pace. 


Miraculous  Restoration  of  Mrs.  Ann  Mat- 

tingly,  of  Washington,  D.  CTogetlier 

with  the  Documents. 

APPENDIX. 

The  above  history  of  the  miraculous  cure  of  Mrs, 
Ann  Mattingly  is  corroborated  by  thirty-seven 
affidavits  before  justices  of  the  peace.  They  can  be 
seen  in  a  book  of  pamphlets,  at  the  Athcnura  of 
Philadelphia,  marked  on  the  back  "  47,  Pamphlets, 
Vol.  21.  C  39."  Amongst  them  the  following  are 
the  most  Important  : 

MBS.  ANN  MATTINGLT. 

DiSTBiCT  OF  Columbia,  City  and )  a^. 
County  of  Washington.  J 

On  the  24th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four,  personally 
appears  before  me,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  county 
aforesaid,  Mrs.  Ann  Mattingly,  of  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton, who,  being  sworn  on  the  Holy  Evangels  of  Almigh- 
ty God,  deposeth  and  saith,  that  she  is  now  about  forty 
years  of  age,  as  she  believes ;  that  during  the  summer 
of  the  year  1817  she  began  to  feel  an  uneasy  sensation 
in  her  left  side  which  continued  gradually  to  increase  in 
painfulncss,  and  in  a  short  time  concentrated  to  a  point 
on  the  left  side  of  her  left  breast,  when  she  could  dls- 
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tJDcUy  feci  a  smttll  lump  nt  that  spot,  about  the  size  of 
a  plgcon'a  egg,  which  became  bo  bad  a«  to  bo  rendered 
extremely  painful  by  the  sllghtcat  touch  of  her  finger  or 
pressure  of  her  clothes.    That  some  time  In  the  month  | 
of  September  of  the  same  year,  at  the  request  of  her  , 
brother  Thomas,  she  showed  the    parU    affected    to  j 
Doctors  Jones,  Cutbush,  and  M'Wllliams,  the  two  first  , 
named  of  whom  directed  external  applications  of  hem- 
lock and  mercurial  ointment,  and    prescribed    other 
remedies,  but  the  means  resorted  to  did  not  disperse 
the  lump,  or  produce  any  relief  whatever.    That  on  the 
Monday  after  Easter  Monday,  in  the  year  1818,  she 
was  seized  with  a  violent  puking,  which  continued  at 
Intervals  for  several  hours,  during  which  Dr.  Jones  was 
called  In,  and  prescribed  for  her  ;  that  her  indisposition 
conllqued  to  increase  for  several  days,  when  it  assumed 
a  more  alarming  aspect.    During  this  period  she  was 
visited  by  Dr.  Blake,  in  aid  of  Dr.  Jones,  and  was  by 
them  put  under  a  course  of  mercury,  which  produced 
a  salivation  of  several  weeks  continuance,  but  from 
which  she  derived  no  more   benefit  than  from    the 
external  applications.    During  a  year  or  more,  aaer 
this  period,  she  was  unable  to  leave  her  bed,  or  for 
months  at  a  time  to  turn  herself  lu  It  without  assistance. 
That  during  this  period  Dr.  Jones  almost  constantly 
visited  her  from  once  to  three  times  a  day,  and  often  at 
night,  without  affording  any  other  Inconsiderable  and 
temporary  relief;    that  she  was  occasionally  visited 
during  this  period  by  Dr.  Blake,  and  once  by  Dr.  Shaaf 
from  neither  of  whom  did  she  derive  more  relief  than 
had  been  afforded  by  the  prescriptions  of  Dr.  Jones,  and 
that  she  continued  in  the  most  distressing  condition 
imlll  the  tenth  of  the  present  month :  the  violence  of 
her  suffering,  however,   occasionally   varying,   and  at 
times  so  far  abating  as  to  admit  of  her  sitting  up, 
moving  about  In  the  room,  and  sometimes  sewing. 

She  further  deposeth  and  saitb,  that  during  the 
whole  period  of  her  illness,  since  about  March,  1818,  she 
does  not  recollect  any  moment  at  which  she  was  free 
from  severe  pain,  and  that,  for  the  most  part,  her 
sufferings  were  so  excruciating  as  to  deprive  her  of  all 
strength  and  power  of  action,  and  that  she  frequently 
fainted  from  the  extreme  acuteness  of  her  pains  ;  that 
she  has,  during  the  same  period,  been  iu  the.  habit  of 
vomiting  large  quantities  of  blood  and  offensive  matter, 
and  that  she  has  no  recollection  of  having,  at  any  time, 
eplt  without  emitting  some  portion  of  blood.  That, 
generally  her  sensations  appeared  to  her  to  be  Such 
as  might  be  occasioned  by  boring  her  side.  Immedi- 
ately under  and  next  to  her  arm,  with  an  auger,  a 
constant  tweaking  or  pinching  of  her  side  with  numer- 
ous pincers,  and  a  cutting  of  her  flesh  with  sharp  in- 
struments ;  that  In  the  lump  on  the  side  of  her  breast, 
which  increased  somewhat  in  size,  and  continued  until 
ber  final  recovery,  she  has  frequently  felt  sudden  and 
most  acute  pains,  which  seemed  to  shoot  off  In  every 
direction  from  that  spot,  causing  her  agonies  which  are 
indescribable. 

That  Immediately  under  her  shoulder  blade.  In  her 
left  shoulder,  and  her  left  arm  from  her  shoulder  to  her 
elbow,  during  the  whole  period  of  her  lUnes,  she  felt 
pains  nearly  as  severe  as  that  in  her  side,  and  that  she 
was  only  enabled  to  use  the  lower  part  of  that  arm  and 


her  left  hand  by  supporting  her  elbow  with  her  right 
hand  or  resting  It  with  something  else— that  she  con- 
stantly felt  a  tightness  across  her  breast,  as  If  lashed 
tightly  round  with  a  cord,  and  an  internal  burning  and 
smarting  sensation,  resembling,  as  nearly  as  she  can  con- 
ceive, the  exposing  of  a  raw   burn  to  a  hot  fire  :  that 
for  about  six    months    immediately    preceding    the 
moment  of  ber  restoration  to  health   she  had  been 
afflicted  with  most  distressing  fits  of  coughing,  and 
lattcrlj  with  daily  chills  and  fevers.    That  during  her 
most  afflicting  and  painful  paroxysms  her  tongue  baa 
been  parched  wllh  a  constant  fever,  and  seemed  to  her 
to  be  as  hard  and  rough  as  a  nutmeg  grater,  and  tliat 
she  had  constantly  a  bad  and  disagreeable  taste  In  her 
mouth.    That  since  the  commencement  of  her  Illness 
she  experienced  a  general  loss  of  appetite  :  but  during 
the  periods  of  most  severe  suffering  she  has  been  unable, 
for  several  weeks  together,  to  take  any  solid  or  sub- 
stantial food  ;  and  the  small  quantities  of  tea  which 
she  at  times  attempted  to  take,  her  stomach  rejected. 
That  she  was  often  seized  with  a  severe   cramp  In   her 
breast,  in  her  side,  and  In  her  shoulder,  and  sometimes 
lu  her  stomach  and  extremities. 

She  further  deposeth  and  salth,  that  pursuant  to  the 
directions  of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  a  Catholic  priest  of 
Bamberg,  in  Germany,  as  communicated  to  her  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dubulsson,  assistant  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's 
Church,  in  the  City  of  Washington,  she  performed  a 
novena  or  nine  days'  devotion.  In  honor  of  the  Most  Holy 
Name  of  Jesus,  commencing  on  the  first  day  of  the  pres- 
ent month  ;  and  having  made  her  confesMon  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Matthews,  rector  of  the  church  aforesaid,  the  Holy 
Eucharist  was  administered  to  her  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dubuisson,  at  a  little  after  four  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  Wednesday  the  tenth  of  this  month.  That,  In  con- 
sequence of  the  hard  and  dry  state  of  her  tongue  at  the 
time  of  receiving  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  five  or  six 
minutes  elapsed  before  she  was  able  to  swallow  it ;  but 
directly  after  having  done  so,  she  found  that  she  was 
relieved  from  all  that  pain  and  sickness  which  at  the 
moment  of  her  receiving  was.  If  possible,  greater  than 
at  any  former  time,  and  so  Intense  as  to  threaten  her 
immediate  dissolution ;  and  she  Immediately  found 
herself  able  to  arise  from  her  bed,  wllhont  any  assist- 
ance, and,  in  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dubuisson 
and  her  attending  relatives  and  friends,  kneel  in  thanks- 
giving to  Almighty  God.  That,  from  the  moment  of 
her  restoration,  her  appetite  has  been  perfectly  good  ; 
anJ  while  she  is  rapidly  regaining  her  natural  strength 
and  flesh,  no  symptoms  of  disease,  or  the  slightest  In- 
disposition of  any  kind,  has  been  felt  by  her,  and  that 
in  the  place  of  the  former  disagreeable  taste  in  her 
month,  she  has  constantly  had  a  sweet  taste,  nearly 
resembling  that  of  loaf  sugar. 

Finally,  she  declares  that,  at  the  moment  of  recelr- 
ing  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  she  felt  so  extremely  ill,  that 
believing  the  time  arrived  when  she  must  either  die,  or 
through  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God  be  restored  to 
health,  she  made  this  menUl  prayer  or  aspiration  : 
«'  Lord  Jesus !   Thy  holy  will  be  done," 

Sworn  to  before  R.  8.  Brisoob, 

Justiceof  the  Peace. 
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SUPPLEMBNT  TO  MBS.  ANN  MATTINQLT'S  DEPOSITION. 

Of  the  many  hundred  persons  who  visited  me  since 
my  extraordinary  cure,  several  have  asked  me  if  it  was 
not  effected  by  the  brcaliing  of  an  abscess  in  my  side,  and 
a  copious  discharge  from  it.  I  consider  myself  bound 
in  gratitude  to  God,  the  sole  Author  of  my  restoration 
to  health,  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  such  an  erro- 
neous opinion,  by  solemnly  declaring  that  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  any  abscess  in  my  side,  and  of  course  I 
perceived  no  breaking  or  discharge  of  any.  Such,  in 
fact,  was  my  exhausted  and  debilitated  state,  that  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  could  spit  at  all  during 
that  night,  and  what  I  did  spit  was  in  smaller  quantity 
than  usual.  Equally  erroneous  is  the  opinion  that  my 
imagination  effected  my  cure.  I  had  long  expected  the 
hour,  when  Almighty  God,  in  His  mercy,  would  deliver 
me  from  my  sufferings,  by  withdrawing  me  from  a 
world,  to  me  a  scene  of  misery.  1  believed  that  hour 
was  now  at  hand  ;  with  calm  resignation  I  awaited  it. 
The  lump  on  my  side  was  so  inflamed  and  so  painful, 
that  I  could  not  suffer  my  arm  to  touch  it ;  and  the 
sinews  of  my  arm  being  contracted,  I  could  not  keep  it 
entirely  from  touching  my  side.  In  this  distressing  sit- 
uation, I,  calmly  and  without  agitation  of  mind,  await- 
ed the  final  close  of  my  earthly  miseries,  when  sud- 
denly, in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  all  pain  left  me,  my 
body  was  entirely  healed,  and  I  found  myself  in  perfect 
health  ;  a  blessing  of  God,  which  I  have  continued  to 
enjoy  since,  without  interruption,  to  the  present  mo- 
ment. Ann  Mattinqlt. 

Washington  City,  May  3d,  1824. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  for  the 
City  and  County  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
James  Hoban,    [seal.] 

Justice  of  the  Peace, 

DB.  WILLIAM  JONES. 

In  the  summer  of  1817,  I  examined  a  tumor,  seated 
in  Mrs  Mattingly's  left  mamma,  and  was  of  opinion  at 
the  time,  that  it  partook  of  a  schirrous  character. 
Some  months  subsequent  to  this  examination,  I  was 
called  to  visit  her,  and  found  her  with  pain  in  the  side 
and  breast.  The  tumor  had  become  painful,  and  the 
pectoral  muscle  somewhat  contracted.  After  pre- 
scribing for  those  symptoms  several  months,  and  the 
disease  continuing  to  resist,  I  requested  the  attend- 
ance of  Doctors  Blake  and  Schaaf;  what  their 
opinions  were  of  the  case,  I  do  not  recollect ;  but 
the  treatment  suggested  by  them,  produced  no  im. 
provement  in  the  patient.  During  Mrs.  Mattingly's 
illness,  (but  at  what  period  I  am  not  prepared  to  state,) 
her  complaint  assumed  a  more  formidable  aspect ;  the 
stomach  became  irritable,  and  began  to  eject  large 
quantities  of  blood  ;  sometimes  florid,  but  mostly  gru- 
mous  and  fetid.  When  this  last  symptom  presented,  I 
was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  vicarious^  and  not  until  con- 
vinced by  Mrs.  Mattingly,  that  th^  functions  of  the 
uterus  continued  to  be  performed,  (except  when  she 
was  very  much  reduced,)  did  I  abandon  it. 

Dr.  M' Williams,  who  also  visited  her  in  consultation 
with  me,  and  witnessed  the  continual  discharge  of 
blood,  «&c.,  was  of  opinion  that  her  case  was  hopeless, 
and  simply  advised  the  use  of  palliatives.    I  concurred, 


and  having  observed  laudanum  to  mitigate  her  suffer- 
ing more  than  any  other  medicine,  directed  its  use  to 
be  continued  pro  re  nata. 

Notwithstanding  our  opinion,  that  the  disease  was 
not  within  the  control  of  medicine,  I  continued  to  call 
occasionally,  but  had  not  done  so  for  some  months 
prior  to  the  first  instant,  when  I  was  particularly  re- 
quested, by  her  brother,  to  see  her.  I  found  her  labor- 
ing under  Incessant  cough,  and  cliill,  every  afternoon  ; 
In  addition  to  those  symptoms  which  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to  see. 

The  sulphate  of  quinine  was  directed ;  but  her  at- 
tendants stated  that  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  of  it 
was  retained  ;  it  was  discontinued,  and  the  laudanum, 
in  large  doses,  repeated.  I  continued  my  visits  to  the 
fifth,  and  believing  anodynes  only  indicated,  did  not  see 
her  again  till  Wednesday  the  tenth  ;  when,  by  the  per- 
sonal request  of  Captain  Carbery,  (who  assured  me  that 
my  patient  was  cured,)  I  called,  and  to  my  great  sur- 
prise and  gratification,  she  met  me  at  her  chamber 
door,  in  apparent  health.  W.  Jones. 

Washington,  March  30th,  1834. 

DB.   ALEXANDEB  M'WILLIAMS. 

I  believe  it  was  in  the  year  1816  or  '17,  I  was  desired 
to  see  Mrs.  Mattingly.  She  requested  a  candid  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  and  probable  danger  of  a  deep-seated 
tumor  in  her  left  breast,  which  she  apprehended  to  be 
cancerous.  After  examining  fully,  and  learning  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  case,  I  gave  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  although  this  was  not  at  the  time  a  can- 
cer, yet  it  would  be  safe  and  advisable  to  have  it  extir- 
pated, as  in  time  it  might  become  one. 

After  this,  I  did  not  again  see  Mrs.  Mattingly  until 
two  or  three  years  after,  when  I  was  requested  to  see 
her  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Jones,  the  attending 
physician.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  her  sufferings  were 
apparently  extreme,  and  gave  every  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  disease  was  making  rapid  progress  on  the  In- 
ternal organs,  as  nothing  could  be  more  offensive  than 
the  eflluvla  from  her  breath.  The  matter  discharged 
by  coughing,  puking  and  spitting,  was  so  disagreeable 
as  to  induce  me  to  leave  the  room  as  soon  as  decency 
would  permit. 

I  also  observed  a  white  handkerchief  covered  with 
blood,  which  was  apparently  discharged  from  her 
stomach. 

On  conferring  with  Dr.  Jones,  I  freely  gave  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  her  case  was  hopeless,  and  that  palliatives 
were  all  that  was  left  for  this  pious  and  excellent 
woman  in  her  languishing  condition  ;  in  which  opinion 
Dr.  Jonees  fully  concurred. 

Alexandeb  M'Williams. 

City  of  Washingaon,  D.  C,  March  35, 1834. 

DB.  GBOBOE  A.  CABBOLL. 

Washington,  April  3d,  1824. 
I  hereby  certify,  that  I  accidentally  saw  Mrs.  Mat- 
tingly at  her  brother's,  some  time  last  fall,  and  that 
she  seemed  to  me  to  be  then  in  a  helpless  state  of  dis- 
ease, and  beyond  the  power  of  medical  aid.  I  certify 
further,  that  I  cahed  this  day  to  see  her,  and  find  her 
exhibiting  no  indication  of  disease  whatever. 

Geobge  a.  Cabboll,  M.  D. 
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BKV.  ANTUONY  KOHLMANN, 

DiSTBiCT  or  Columbia,  City  and  I  ^ 
County  of  ]Va»hlnf/ton.  ) 

On  tbl«  twentieth  day  of  March,  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1824,  personally  apiwars  before  mo  the  subscriber, 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  aforesaid,  the  Rev. 
Anthony  Kohlmann,  of  Prince  George's  County,  In  the 
state  of  Maryland,  who  beln^  sworn  on  the  Holy  Evan- 
gels of  Alraiyhty  God,  deposelh  and  sallh,  that,  whilst 
residing  at  Georgetown  College  between  five  and  six 
years  ago,  he  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Ann  Mat- 
tlngly,  who  then  was  111— that  soon  after  he  was  called 
to  visit  her,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Matthews  being  absent,  and, 
as  everybody  thought  her  at  the  point  of  death,  he  ad- 
ministered to  her  the  Holy  Viaticum  and  Extreme  Unc- 
tion ;  that,  ever  since  that  time,  he  has  been  intimate  In 
the  family  of  her  brother,  Capt.  Thomas  Carbery  ;  and 
during  his  residence  in  the  City  of  Washington,  (from 
October,  1830,  to  July,  1833,)  on  Ids  frequent  visits,  he 
often  found  Mrs.  Mattingly  vomiting  a  great  deal  of 
blood,  with  a  mixture  of  matter  resembling  pieces  of 
flesh,  which  threatened  to  suffocate  her.  That,  once  In 
particular,  she  described  to  him  the  tumor  on  her  side, 
as  so  painful,  that  the  softest  linen  pressing  on  It, 
cansed  her  the  most  acute  pains,  and  such  sufferings, 
as  if  sharp  knives  were  constantly  thrust  into  her  body  ; 
and  that,  during  the  last  six  months,  on  Ills  occasional, 
though  pretty  frequent  visits  from  the  country,  he  has 
seen  her  subject  to  fits  of  coughing,  as  if  her  whole 
frame  would  break  Into  pieces,  which  it  sickened 
him  to  witness.  In  short,  that  he  can  say  he  has  seen 
her  in  a  state  of  excruciating  pain,  with  little  or  no 
abatement,  for  nearly  six  years. 

The  deponent  further  saith,  that  he  was  most  ear- 
nest in  inviting  Mrs.  Mattingly  to  have  recourse  to  the 
the  prayers  of  Prince  Alexander  de  Hohenlohe,  as  he 
was  full  of  hope  that  hers  was  a  case  reserved  by  the 
Almighty  for  the  manifestation  of  His  extraordinary  fa- 
vors to  His  Church  ;  that  after  it  had  been  agreed  upon 
that  she  should  so,  and  unite  In  prayers  with  the  Prince, 
on  the  10th  of  the  present  month  of  March,  being  in- 
formed by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dubuisson  of  the  day  when  the 
previous  nine  days  of  devotion  should  begin,  he  joined 
in  it ;  that,  on  the  ninth  of  this  month,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Mrs.  Mattingly,  late  in  the  evening,  and  found  her  as 
low  as  he  had  ever  seen  her — that  to  him  she  had  all 
the  appearance  of  a  dying  person — that  her  voice  was 
so  weak,  that  he  had  to  apply  his  car  to  her  lips  to  dis- 
tinguish her  words,  and  she  told  him  she  could  scarcely 
see  or  hear.  That,  notwithstanding,  full  of  confidence 
be  told  her  :  "  all  this  Is  for  the  better,"  and  was  greatly 
edified  by  the  evidences  which  bhe  gave  of  her  faith  and 
resignation.  That,  on  the  next  morning,  (the  10th,)  he 
said  Mass  In  the  Chapel  of  Georgetown  College,  at  half 
after  three  o'clock,  in  union  of  intention  with  all  the 
persons  who  performed  the  devotion— prayed  with 
more  than  usual  confidence,  and  cannot  pretend  to  de- 
scribe his  feelings,  when,  In  about  an  hour  or  two  after- 
wards, he  learnt  that  Mrs.  Mattingly  had  been  sudden- 
ly cured  at  fifteen  minutes  after  four— and,  about  nine 
o'clock  on  the  same  morning,  with  his  own  eyes,  be- 
held her  restored  to  tliat  health  of  which  it  was  univer- 
sally thought  she  was  bereft  forever. 


Finally,  this  deponent  wishes  It  particularly  to  be  re- 
corded, as  his  Invariable  opinion,  that  from  the  state  of 
excruciating  pain  In  which  he  saw  Mrs.  Mattingly,  for 
nearly  six  years,  her  sudden  recovery  fell  hardly  short 
of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  nothing  Indeed  but 
Divine  Omnipotence  being  capable  of  reorganizing  Into 
a  perfect  state  of  health,  and  In  an  Instant,  such  a  frame 
as  hers  was,  the  wreck  of  sickness  and  corruption. 

Anthony  Komlmaxn. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before 

William  Thobnton,    [seal.] 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 

THB  BBV.  STEPHEN  LABIOAUDELLE  DUBUISSON. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  Mrs.  Mattingly's  acqualnt- 
ance'(a  sister  of  Captain  Thomas  Carbery,  the  present 
Mayor  of  Washington,)  for  more  than  two  years.  I  ha- 
bitually visited  her,  and  always  found  her  a  prey  to  an 
inward  illness,  with  which,  I  was  told  that  she  bad  been 
taken  about  six  years  ago.  The  symptoms  which  I 
witnessed,  or  frequently  beard  herself  state,  were  the 
following : 

She  constantly  felt  excruciating  pains  in  her  chest,  on 
the  left  side.  It  seemed  as  If  her  inside  frame.  In  that 
part,  were  corroded  by  a  cancer.  She  usually  threw 
up  blood  and  a  mixture  of  corrupt  matter  In  such  quan- 
tity, that  it  may  well  be  said  to  have  been  by  full  bowls. 
Owing,  no  doubt,  to  that  Internal  ulcer,  her  breath  was 
extremely  offensive.  Oftentimes  she  spoke  to  me  of  a 
red  and  hard  spot  below  her  left  breast,  which  at  Inter- 
vals threatened  to  break  open.  From  the  violence  of 
the  pains  in  her  breast,  she  had  lost  the  use  of  her  left 
arm,  so  far  as  to  have  been  unable  to  lift  It  up  or  to  use 
it  in  dressing,  without  assistance,  for  about  six  years. 
In  her  'worst  jwiroxysms,  which  lasted,  not  merely  a  few 
days,  but  whole  weeks,  and  returned  several  times 
each  year,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  take  any  sub- 
stantial food  whatever.  She  has  spent  as  long  as 
four  weeks  together  literally  without  swallowing 
anything  else  than  a  few  cups  of  tea  or  coffee.  She 
then  used  to  be  reduced  to  that  state  of  weakness  that 
she  could  not  stir  from  her  bed  ;  and  it  was  a  subject  of 
astonishment  to  all  her  friends  that  she  lived.  Towards 
the  last  period  she  experienced  an  increase  of  malady. 
She  was  taken  about  six  months  ago  with  a  cough, 
which  became  worse  and  worse,  and  for  the  last  six 
weeks  was  such  as  to  place  her  in  Imminent  danger  of 
expiring  in  the  height  of  the  fits.  I  do  not  recollect 
ever  wltncstsing  anything  like  it,  both  for  violence  and 
the  puking  of  blood,  with  which  It  was  attended.  Fi- 
nally, she  was  taken  a  few  weeks  since  with  chills  and 
fevers.  In  6hort,  so  continually  was  the  state  of  suffer- 
ing of  Mrs.  Mattingly,  that  I  remember  only  one  period 
when  she  enjoyed  some  relief,  and  that  but  a  tempo- 
rary and  very  Incomplete  one  ;  for  the  few  weeks  Imme- 
diately preceding  her  cure,  she  was  In  a  sort  of  agony, 
which,  I  found,  almost  everybody  judged  must  have 
been  the  precursor  of  her  departure  from  this  world. 

The  physicians  consulted  on  the  case,  or  who 
attended,  had  declared  that  It  was  evidently  out  of 
the  reach  of  medicine.  Mrs.  Mattingly  has  always  been 
remarkably  religious  in  her  disposition  :  some  of  her 
friends  suggested  the  step  of  applying  to  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe, for  his  prayers  in  her  favor,  as  the  power  granted 
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him  from  heaven  to  cure  suddenly  dlseaac  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  skill  became  daily  more  muuitest.  She 
did  not  ask  it :  her  rcsij^nalion  was  us  great  as  her  suf- 
ferings were  acute  ;  she  agreed  to  it,  however,  as  a 
means  of  recovery,  in  which  slie  felt  inclined  to  put 
great  confidence.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Anthony  Kohlmann 
was  to  write  to  the  Prince.  Captaiu  Thomas  Carbery, 
on  the  occaaion,  in  March,  1823,  drew  up  a  statement 
of  Mrs.  Mattingly's  sickness  in  its  origin  and  progress, 
which  was  contirmcd,  under  signature,  by  Dr.  Jones, 
her  attending  physician.  Mr.  Kohlmann  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  city,  to  reside  at  Prince  George's  County, 
without  having  written  to  the  Prince,  He  knew  that  I 
intended  to  make  application  to  the  Prince  for  some 
other  persons,  and  requested  me  to  include  Mrs  Mat- 
tingly,  in  my  list  of  petitioners — I  promised  to  do  so, 
but  my  professional  duties,  numerous  and  incessant, 
left  me  no  leisure  time,  and  the  very  delicate  nature  of 
the  step  caused  in  me  an  involuntary  tendency  to  pro- 
crastination ;  so  that  it  was  not  until  November  last, 
that  I  spent  an  evening  at  Captain  Carbery's  house,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  writing  there  a  letter  to  the 
priest.  Prince  Hohenlohe.  I  then  penned  a  draft  of  a 
letter,  which  draft  I  now  have  among  my  papers  ;  but 
1  still  delayed,  and  finally  my  letter  went  only  under 
date  of  the  2d  of  January  last,  enclosed  in  some  other 
dispatches,  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Petry,  formerly  the  Con- 
sul General  of  France  at  Washington.  I  assuredly  could 
not  expect  an  answer  from  the  Prince  by  tliis  time. 

In  the  beginning  of  February  last,  Mr.  Kohlmann,  re- 
turning from  Baltimore,  reported  that  the  Rev.  John 
Tessier,  a  Vicar-General  of  the  Diocese  of  Baltimore, 
had  received  a  letter  from  Prince  Hohenlohe,  stating 
that  his  highness  would  offer  up  his  prayers  on  the 
tenth  day  of  every  month,  at  nine  o'clock,  a.  m.,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  persons  living  out  of  Europe,  who 
wished  to  unite  in  prayers  with  him.  It  was  imme- 
diately proposed  that  Mrs.  Mattingly  should  apply  for 
the  efficacy  of  the  Prince's  prayers,  on  the  tenth  of  the 
same  month  of  February  last.  But  the  Prince  recom- 
mended a  nine  days'  devotion  in  honor  of  the  Name  of 
Jesus.  I  was  of  opinion  that  this  religious  exercise 
must  have  been  gone  through  previously  to  the  day  ap- 
pointed to  pray  in  union  with  the  Prince.  I  therefore 
invited  Mrs.  Mattingly  to  wait  until  the  tenth  of  the 
present  month  of  March.  Meanwhile,  impressed  with 
a  kind  of  awe  by  the  nature  of  the  proceedings,  I  de- 
termined to  act  with  the  utmost  circumspection.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  W.  Bescher,  in  Bal- 
timore, to  obtain  some  more  positive  information.  His 
answer  fully  satisfied  me  with  regard  lo  the  existence 
of  the  letter  on  the  part  of  the  Prince,  received  in  Bal- 
timore, and  likewise  respecting  several  late  striking 
cures  in  Holland.  Not  contented  with  those  precau- 
tions, I  wotdd  have  the  approbation  of  the  head  Paator 
of  the  Diocese,  Archbishop  Marecbal,  before  taking 
upon  myself  to  direct  the  Infirm  persons  alluded  to  in 
their  devotions,  in  such  a  step  as-^an  application  for 
their  cure  from  Heaven,  through  the  cflicucy  of  the 
prayers  of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest, 
residing  upwards  of  four  thousand  milesfrom  tliis  place, 
and  at  the  precise  time  of  prayers  in  union  with  him. 

[CONCLUDBD  NEXT  WEEK.] 
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[From  the  Lamp.] 

Our  Lady's  Knigbt. 

IN  filX  CHAPTEIia. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Solyma  could  not  forget  the  young  Christian's 
wortls.  Many  hours  after  the  sun  bad  set  in  the 
golden  west,  she  would  watch  the  blue  sky  where 
the  pale  moon  gleamed  and  the  stars  burned.  She 
wondered  what  was  on  the  other  side,  who  was  the 
beautiful  Qaeen  the  captive  loved  so  well ;  why, 
as  his  emblem,  he  had  chosen  a  stainless  lily.  Rapid 
aud  wondering  were  the  eager  thoughts  that  rushed 
through  her  mind;  a  strange  new  longing,  that  she 
could  not  understand,  filled  her  heart.  She  said  to 
herself,  over  and  over  again,  that  she  would  give 
everything  she  had  in  the  world  to  see  and  speak 
to  that  wondrous  lady.  As  the  captive  worked 
amongst  the  bright  flowers,  she  listened  more 
eagerly  than  ever  to  the  clear  musical  voice  that 
seemed  to  rise  to  the  very  heavens,  uttering  so 
often  the  name  she  had  grown  to  love. 

No  news  came  of  the  r.insom ;  the  S.iracen  chief 
never  spoke  of  gratitude  towards  the  captive,  but 
the  severity  of  his  imprisonment  was  relaxed. 
Occasionally,  too,  he  found  in  his  celladi-sh  of  ripe 
fruit  and  a  flask  of  rare  wine.  He  knew  they  had 
been  sent  there  by  the  Saracen's  daughter. 

One  day,  as  he  was  busy  at  work  among  the 
roses,  he  heard  something  that  resembled  a  moan. 
Going  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  behind  a  large 
heap  of  stones  wliich  were  being  used  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  fountain  he  found  a  man  wearing 
the  captives  dress,  lying  white  and  senseless  upon 
the  ground.  Bertrand's  heart  sickened  as  he  noted 
the  heavy  iron  around  the  prisoner's  ankles,  and 
the  chains  upon  his  wrists.  He  raised  the  wearied 
head  and  pillowed  it  upon  his  arm,  while  tears,  of 
which  the  soldier  was  not  ashamed,  fell  upon  the 
white  cold  face.  Was  tliis  the  end  of  high  hopes 
and  military  glory,  this  long  captivity,  this  linger- 
ing death? 

The  face  upon  which  he  gazed  was  a  noble  one, 
althougli  the  deep  lines  upon  it  told  of  ruined  liope 
and  sick  despair.  Slowly  the  dark  eyes  opened 
and  the  white  lips  murmured,  as  though  they 
would  fain  utter  some  word. 

"  You  are  very  ill,"  said  Bertrand  gently,  and  in 
his  own  tongue :  "  what  can  I  do  for  yoijy" 

"Nothing,"  replied  the  sick  man,  in  the  wel- 
come Saxon  speech,  "  nothing ;  lay  me  down  and 
let  me  die." 
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"You  arc  my  countrymftn,"  said  the  j'onng 
knight.  "I  am  English;  I  come  from  tlie  fair 
county  of  Devon.  I  urn  callod  Bertrand  Talbot, 
of  the  Helde.  I  have  been  nearly  three  years  here 
In  prlsion.    Who  are  you »" 

"  I,"  he  replied,  "  have  almost  forgotten  my  own 
name,  it  is  so  long  since  I  have  hcanl  it.  I  come 
from  Kent  and  used  to  be  called  Hubert  Dacre. 
It  is  fifteen  long  years  since  I  fell  Into  the  liands  of 
this  Saracen  chief." 

"Have  you  hoiMjs  of  ransom?"  asked  Bertrand. 

"  Alas,  I  know  not.  I  left  a  wife  and  three  fair 
children  behind  me,  and  I  came  to  the  Holy  Land. 
I  expended  a  small  fortune  in  equipping  myself 
and  ten  followers  for  the  wars.  I  left  my  wife  and 
children  a  goodly  estate,  but  I  do  not  see  how 
they  could  raise  half  the  sum  this  cruel  extortioner 
demands.  Ah,  God !"  continued  the  captive,  "  what 
cruelties,  what  indignities  have  they  not  heaped 
upon  me  since  all  hope  of  the  money  failed !  I 
have  been  forced  to  the  hardest  labor,  deprived 
almost  of  food,  driven  with  violence  to  work  when 
my  strength  failid.  Now  the  time  has  come  when 
I  can  stand  no  longer;  lay  me  down,  my  brother, 
and  let  me  die.  I  dreaded  death,  but  I  thank  God 
the  time  has  come  at  last.    I  am  so  weary." 

Our  Lady's  Knight  laid  the  suffering  captive 
down  upon  the  ground.  He  went  back  to  his  cell, 
where  the  day  before  a  disli  of  ripe  rare  fruit  had 
been  left :  he  fetched  it,  and  poured  the  fresh  cool 
juice  between  the  sick  man's  lips.  It  refreshed 
him,  and  then  Bertrand  helped  him  to  his  cell. 
When  the  captive  prayed  one  of  the  great  officers 
of  the  chiefs  household  to  obtain  permission  from 
his  lord  that  he  might  share  his  cell  with  his 
countryman,  the  chief  smiled  contemptuously  and 
gave  consent.  What  had  seemed  to  him  a  boon 
not  worth  granting  was  like  new  life  to  Hubert 
Dacre.  In  spite  of  himself,  tears  would  rain  down 
Bertrand's  cheeks  when  in  his  nightly  dreams  the 
worn-out  captive  would  murmur  the  names  of  his 
wife  and  children,  fancying  himself  once  more  at 
home. 

"  My  home  was  so  happy,"  he  would  say  to  the 
young  knight;  "we  dwelt  in  a  quiet  homestetid 
near  the  sea.  In  my  dreams  I  behold  again  the 
walls  of  my  house  covered  with  wild  roses  and 
climbing  flowers;  I  see  the  green  meadows,  the 
dark  woods,  the  golden  cornfields,  and  the  orchard 
where  my  children  loved  to  play.  In  the  morning 
the  sun  used  to  wake  me,  shining  in  my  room ; 
when  I  opened  my  window,  the  perfume  of  the 
hawthorn  and  woodbine  seemed  like  a  message 
from  heaven.  I  loved  my  wife  so  dearly,  and  my 
children  were  the  best  part  of  life.  I  left  them,"  he 
continued,  the  old  martial  fire  returning  to  his 
eye — "  I  left  them  when  the  cry  came  from  the 


Holy  Land.  I  knew  I  should  meet  danger,  f  did 
not  fear  it ;  I  knew  I  might  meet  death,  I  did  not 
dread  it;  but  never  in  my  wildest  dreani<  did  1 
picture  a  fate  so  sad  as  mine.  For  fifteen  years  I 
have  lingered  a  hopeless  helpless  captive;  every 
day  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  died  over  and  over 
again.  I  have  learned  to  bear  in  silence  and 
resignation  my  daily  labor,  but  I  cannot  endure 
the  visions  that  come  to  me  in  the  night." 

"  What  are  they  ?"  asked  Bertrand. 

"  Visions  of  my  wife,  my  children,  and  my  home," 
he  continued.  "  Sometimes  I  imagine  myself  in 
the  sweet  fragrant  meadows,  the  hawthorn 
blooming  upon  the  hedges,  the  wild  flowers  spring- 
ing in  the  grass.  I  look  upon  the  quiet  beauty  of 
of  the  English  skies,  and  think  of  this  land  as  of  a 
dream.  Oftener  still  I  see  my  wife's  sweet  face 
shining  upon  me,  and  hear  her  bid  me  '  God  speed' 
as  she  did  when  I  left  her  so  many  years  ago. 
Oftener  even  than  that  I  dream  of  my  three  chil- 
dren: Oswald  was  a  fine  handsome  boy  of  thirteen 
when  I  saw  him  last,  and  Ethel  had  blooming 
cheeks  and  bright  eyes,  but  the  fairest  and  best 
beloved  of  all  was  my  little  golden-haired  May.  I 
held  her  in  my  arms  when  I  came  away ;  she  clasped 
her  soft  loving  hands  about  my  neck,  her  tender 
lips  kis-^ed  my  check,  and  her  little  tears  fell  upon 
my  face. 

"  '  Come  back  again  soon,'  she  whimpered  ; '  come 
back  to  love  me.' 

"  Ah,  Bertrand,  in  my  sleep,  in  my  dreams,  I  feel 
again  the  touch  of  those  innocent  lips;  those  child- 
like limpid  eyes  look  into  mine;  my  face  bums 
where  those  tears  fell,  and  her  sweet  voice  calls  to 
me,  '  Come  home  soon ;'  I  wake  and  wish  my 
torture  ended,  that  I  might  die.  It  is  fifteen  years 
since  I  held  my  child  in  my  arms,  yet  she  is  ever 
the  same  to  me.  I  cannot  fancy  her  grown  or 
altered,  although  I  know  she  is  a  child  no  more ;  it 
is  the  bright  golden  head  and  laughing  face  of  a 
babe  that  shines  before  me  and  tortures  me  with 
its  tender  beauty.  Ah,  me,  I  shall  never  see  wife, 
children,  or  home  again !" 

The  young  knight's  heart  melted  within  him,  as 
the  feeble  voice  murmured  of  those  beloved  ones, 
and  grew  weaker  day  by  day. 

"  I  had  a  beautiful  dream  last  night,"  said  Hnbert 
Dacre  to  Bertrand  one  morning :  "  I  saw  my  little 
May ;  she  stood  there  near  the  cell  door,  she  beck- 
oned me  with  her  hand. 

" '  Come  home,  dear,'  she  said ;  *  we  are  weary  of 
waiting;  but  I  knew  we  should  see  you  again."' 

"Take  hope  and  courage,"  said  the  young 
crusader;  "God  is  good.  You  know  not  what 
happiness  may  be  in  store  for  you.  God  rewards 
magnificently  those  who  serve  Him  well." 

And  as  the  knight  taught  sublime  lessons  of 
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resignation  and  patience  to  the  wearied  captive, 
they  stole  deeper  and  deeper  day  by  day  into  his 
own  heart.  For  the  first  time  he  saw  and  felttlieir 
full  beauty,  and  began  to  understand  that  nothing 
was  worth  living  for  save  heaven. 

"What  would  it  matter,  after  all,"  he  said  one 
day  to  himself—"  what  would  jt  matter  if  my  little 
span  of  life  were  spent  here  in  captivity,  provided 
I  reach  heaven  in  the  end  ?" 

Hard  and  bitter  had  been  the  discipline  of  that 
young  heart  before  such  thoughts  as  these  came. 
After  all,  earthly  glory,  military  fame,  high  renown, 
were  beautiful ;  but  what  were  they  compared  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  man  who  has  so  fur  conquered 
himself  as  to  live  only  to  do  God's  will,  no  matter 
what  it  may  be  or  where  it  may  lead  him  to  ?  A 
new  happiness  came  to  him — the  happiness  that 
springs  from  perfect  resignation — and  the  voice 
that  sang  amidst  the  flowers  grew  sweeter  and 
clearer  day  by  day. 

One  morning  as  he  was  going  to  work  the 
Saracen  chief  sent  for  him.  He  was  seated  in  great 
state,  surrounded  by  the  chief  officers  of  his  house- 
hold. Before  him  stood  a  noble  stranger  wearing 
a  religious  dress  new  to  Bertrand ;  on  the  table 
there  lay  a  glittering  mass  of  English  gold. 

"  Sir  knight,"  said  the  Saracen  chief,  "  your 
ransom  is  paid  in  all  honor.  You  are  free  to 
return  home  with  this  noble  stranger,  who  has 
come  to  seek  you." 

"  It  is  true  you  are  free,"  said  the  stranger.  "  I 
have  brought  from  England  the  ransom  of  many 
noble  knights,  and  I  have  a  pledge  for  their  safety. 
Some  are  here,  others  are  imprisoned  near  Aleppo; 
I  go  now  to  free  them ;  I  will  return  for  you  in  a 
few  days." 

"Tell  me,"  cried  Bertrand,  "did  my  mother  send 
this  money?    Is  she  well  ?" 

"Your  mother  sent  it,  my  son,"  replied  the 
stranger  gravely.  "  She  is  well,  for  she  is  now 
amongst  the  saints  of  God." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  he  cried,  "  that  she  is  dead  J" 

"  I  who  knew  her  cannot  call  it  dying,"  was  the 
reply.  "  I  like  better  to  say  that  she  is  gone  home. 
Heaven,  not  earth,  is  the  abode  for  such  souls  as 
hers." 

"  You  are  free  from  this  moment,"  interrupted 
the  chief.  "  You  are  no  longer  my  prisoner ;  but 
if  you  like  to  remain  here  until  your  escort  leaves 
the  country,  do  so." 

Bertrand  bowed  courteously  and  hastily  quitted 
the  presence  of  the  chief  and  his  officers.  He  had 
read  the  list  of  names  of  those  kmights  who  were 
ransomed ;  that  of  Hubert  Dacre  was  7iot  among 
them.  He  went  out  alone  to  the  scene  of  his  labors, 
the  gorgeou.s  flower-garden.  He  wanted  to  stand  un- 
der the  blue  sky  and  rc^alize  the  fact  that  he  was  free. 


Free  as  the  wind  that  played  with  the  roses, 
once  more  he  could  cross  the  sunlit  seas,  once 
more  he  could  look  upon  the  Helde  and  play 
in  the  grove.  Never  again  would  his  mother's 
gentle  eyes  gaze  upon  him,  never  would  her  dear 
voice  utter  tender  words  and  blessings  ;  but  she,  he 
knew,  had  "  gone  home  to  rest." 

He  said  nothing  all  that  day  to  the  sick  captive, 
who  murmured  in  his  sleep  of  his  wife  and  his 
golden-haired  May.  Once  Hubert,  noting  the 
new  light  in  his  face,  asked  what  had  come  to  him ; 
but  the  young  knight  could  not  tell  that  wearied 
heart-broken  man  that  he  was  free. 

Night  came,  and  when  the  two  Christians  knelt 
and  said  their  evening  prayers  together,  Bertrand 
wept  for  very  joy.  Soon,  so  soon  it  seemed  now, 
he  would  hear  the  church  bells  in  old  England 
chiming  over  the  smiling  meadows ;  once  again  he 
would  kneel  before  the  altar  where  his  Lord  was 
really  present ;  once  again  the  perfume  of  incense, 
the  chants  of  the  Mass,  the  prayers  of  the  Church, 
would  charm  him  as  they  had  so  often  done  before. 
He  could  not  pray,  at  least  in  words ;  his  heart 
overflowed  with  gratitude,  and  tears  of  happiness 
rained  down  his  face. 

"  What  is  it,  Bertrand  ?"  asked  Hubert  gently. 
"  O,  surely  dreams  are  not  coming  to  you  as  they 
do  to  me,  making  sleep  a  torture!  I  could  die 
happy  if  I  might  see  my  children  once  more,  for 
half  a  minute,  just  to  gaze  upon  their  faces  and 
then  close  my  eyes  for  ever.  What  has  come  to 
you?  why  do  you  weep?" 

"  O  Hubert,"  replied  the  young  cmsader,  "  I  did 
not  like  to  tell  you,  but  I  must:  do  not  wonder  that 
I  weep,  for  I  am  free." 

"Free!"  cried  his  listener,  clasping  his  thin 
hands — "  free  to  go  where  you  list?" 

"  Free,"  replied  Bertrand,  "  and  in  a  few  days  I 
leave  for  England  ;  my  ransom  is  paid." 

"  Great  God,"  cried  the  captive,  "  show  me  Thy 
mercy !  He  is  free ;  let  me  not  linger  here.  Ber- 
trand, men  aill  you  our  Lady's  Knight ;  for  our 
Lady's  sake  help  me !" 


A  GREAT  many  persons  would  feel  greatly  oflFend- 
ed  if  told  that  thej'  were  not  good  Catholics,  while 
in  practice  they  act  in  direct  opposition  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Church,  thus  giving  great  scandal.  This 
was  illustrated  by  the  following  incident :  A  num- 
ber of  Catholic  men,  of  this  class,  were  drinking  till 
n  ason  had  lost  her  power,  when  they  began  to  quar- 
rel over  some  slight  circumstance.  A  gentleman 
passing  by,  stepped  to  the  window,  which  was  open, 
and  in  a  loud  voice  cried  out :  "  You  are^  no  Cathn- 
lies!"  In  a  moment  the  cause  of  their  quarrel  was 
forgotten,  and  all  rushed  out  to  chastise  the  man  who 
made  such  an  assertion. 
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EITCYCLZCAL  LETTEB 
or  Our  N«st  Uoly  Father,  Pope  Pins  IX, 

Announcing  the  near  Approach  of  the  Com- 
pletion OK  THE  Twenty-Fifth  year  of  his 
Popedom,  and  Proclaiming  Plenary 
Indui-oences,  subject  to  the  will 
of  Ordinaries  of  Dioceses. 

To  aU  Patriarchs,  Primaten,  Archbishops,  Bishops, 

and  other    Ordinaries  of  Places  in  Favor  and 

Communion  with  the  Apostolic  See: 
PIUS  PP.  IX. 

Venerable  Brethren  :  Health  and  the  Apos- 
tolic Benediction !  The  bounties  of  God  call  us  to 
praise  His  goodness,  since  they  show  forth  the 
glory  of  His  majesty,  and  a  new  gift  of  His  safe- 
keeping in  our  regard.  For,  now,  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  is  about  to  be  fulfilled  since,  by  the 
will  of  God,  we  undertook  the  Ministry  of  this 
Apostolate.  How  thorny  the  times  of  our  Pon- 
tificate have  been,  is  so  well  known  to  you  that  it 
needs  not  our  telling. 

It  is  most  clear  to  you,  Venerable  Brethren, 
from  the  whole  run  of  what  has  happened,  that  the 
Church  Militant  is  holding  its  course,  tossed  al- 
ways between  fightings  and  victories.  Most  surely, 
God  tempers  all  that  takes  place,  and  rules  on  this 
globe,  that  is  His  footstool.  Most  surely,  that  He 
may  fulfil  all  the  counsels  of  His  wisdom,  He 
makes  use,  often,  of  instruments  weak  and  scorned. 

It  is  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  the  Author  and 
Highest  Ruler  of  the  Church,  which  He  bought 
with  His  own  Blood,  who,  moved  also  by  the  pray- 
ers of  St.  Peter,  the  most  blessed  Prince  of  the 
Apostles,  aud  who  ever  lives  and  governs  in  this 
See  of  Rome — for  tiie  greater  glory  of  His  Name, 
and  for  the  good  of  His  people— has,  by  His  free 
grace  and  strength,  vouchsafed  to  govern  and  up- 
hold our  weakness  and  littleness,  even  to  this 
lengthened  lime  of  our  Apostolic  calling. 

Hence  it  is  that,  leaning  on  Ilis  aid;  and  ever 
using  the  counsels  of  our  Venerable  Brethren,  the 
Cardinals  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church  ;  and,  more 
than  once,  calling  you  hither.  Venerable  Brethren, 
who  have  flocked  to  us  at  Rome,  adorning  this  See 


of  Apostolic  truth  by  the  beauty  of  your  virtue  and 
of  your  united  devotion ;  we  have  availed,  in  the 
course  of  this,  our  Pontificate,  by  our  Decree,  and 
that  of  the  Church  throughout  the  world,  to  de- 
clare, by  a  dogmatic  definition,  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God. 

We  have,  in  the  like  manner,  decreed  the  honor 
of  worship  as  Saints,  to  a  large  number  of  heroes 
of  the  Catholic  P"'aith,  by  whose  intercession — as 
especially  by  that  of  the  Mother  of  God — we  have 
full  hope  that,  speedily,  help  will  be  brought, 
in  these  distressing  times,  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
It  has  been,  equull}',  to  the  advantage  and  to 
the  renown  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that,  in  dis- 
located and  unfriendly  regions  of  country,  we  have 
spread  the  light  of  the  true  faith  by  Catholic  Mis- 
sionaries, and  have  established  the  order  of  an 
Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy  in  sundry  places. 

We  have,  also,  stamped,  with  condemnations 
the  most  solemn,  prevalent  errors,  budding  out 
markedly  in  our  days,  ag-ainst  human  reason; 
against  right  morals ;  against  the  civil  as  well  as 
the  Christian  commonweal.  Also,  God  helping, 
we  have  tried  to  put  in  harmony,  both  in  Europe 
and  in  parts  of  America,  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
rights. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Eastern  Church,  also 
which,  from  the  beginning  of  our  Apostolic  Min- 
istry we  have  held  iu  special  regard,  we  have  taken 
counsel  for  the  Catholic  welfare. 

Of  late,  also,  it  has  been  granted  to  us  to  begin, 
and  to  carry  forward,  the  CEcumcnical  Council  of 
the  Vatican,  some  of  whose  fruits  have  been  re- 
ceived to  the  very  great  profit  of  the  Church, 
while  others  have,  for  causes  well  known,  been 
postponed  hy  our  order. 

Nor,  Venerable  Brethren,  have  we  ever  failed 
in  what  the  duty  and  obligation  of  our  Civil  State 
required  of  us?  The  greetings  and  praises  that,  as 
you  well  remember,  made  an  exception  of  the 
beginnings  of  our  Pontificate,  were,  in  a  short  time, 
so  changed  to  reproaches  aud  hostile  actions  that 
they  compelled  us  to  go  as  an  exile  from  this  our 
beloved  city.  But,  so  soon  as,  by  the  united  care 
and  prowess  of  Catholic  peoples  and  princes,  we 
were  restored  to  this  our  See,  forthwith  we  used 
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all  our  power  to  the  increasing  and  harmonizing, 
for  our  faithful  subjects,  of  that  solid  and  true 
prosperity,  that  we  have  ever  recognized  as  the 
most  weighty  of  the  duties  of  our  Civil  sover- 
eignty. 

Then  it  was,  however,  that  the  greed  of  a  neigh- 
boring Power  sighed  after  the  possession  of  our 
tenaporal  States;  preferred  ob!>tinately  the  whis- 
perings of  the  sects  of  hell  to  our  paternal  and  re- 
peated admonishments  and  words ;  and,  at  last,  as 
you  know,  surpassing  far  the  shamclessness  of  that 
prodigal  son  that  we  read  of  in  the  Gospel,  has  at- 
tacked with  force  and  arms  this  our  very  city, 
that  he  coveted  for  himself,  and  now  against  all 
right  holds  in  his  grasp,  as  if  it  were  his  property. 
It  is  impossible,  Venerable  Brethren,  that  we 
should  not  be  vehemently  moved  at  this  wicked 
usurpation  by  cause  of  which  we  are  suffering. 
"We  groan  within  ourselves,  exceedingly,  recogniz- 
ing in  this  iniquity  the  plottings  that  look  not  only 
to  the  subversion  of  our  Civil  Principality,  but 
also,  and  together  with  it,  if  that  were  possible,  that 
our  Spiritual  Power,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Christ 
on  earth,  might  be  blotted  out.  We  groan  in 
anguish,  in  view  of  so  great  evils,  of  those,  especi- 
ally, by  which  the  everlasting  salvation  of  our  peo- 
ple is  brought  in  danger. 

And  in  the  sharpness  of  our  sorrow  nothing 
more  grieves  us  than  that  we  are  deprived  of  the 
liberty  wanting  to  bring  the  needed  remedies  for 
such  evils.  And  to  these  causes  of  our  sorrow. 
Venerable  Brethren,  there  has  been  added  the  long 
and  pitiable  series  of  woes  and  ills  which  have 
stricken  and  afflicted  the  most  noble  French 
Nation.  These  evils  have  been  vastly  increased  in 
late  days  by  outrages  unmentionable,  perpetrated 
by  a  scum  of  savage  and  lost  men ;  and,  namely, 
the  atrocious  crime  of  impious  parricide,  in  the 
slaying  of  our  Venerable  Brother,  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  has  harrowed  our  soul,  as  you  well  under- 
stand from  the  awe  and  horror  that  act  has  excited 
throughout  the  world.  There  is,  finally,  another 
and  even  deeper  bitterness  that  we  suffer.  Venera- 
ble Brethren.  It  is  the  sight  of  so  many  children 
rebellious  against  us,  loaded  with  the  chains  of  so 
many  and  heavy  censures,  with  no  ear  for  our 
paternal  wonls  recalling  them  to  duty,  no  care  for 
their  eternal  salvation,  flouting  the  long-suffering 
of  God,  who  has  given  them  time  for  repentance, 
and  provoking,  obstinately,  the  wrath  of  God's 
vengeance,  when  they  should  rather  try  the  timely 
fruit  of  His  mercy.  ■"• 

But  now,  through  all  these  vicissitudes  of  affairs, 
the  Most  Merciful  God  being  our  protector,  we  see 
approaching  that  birthday  of  our  Elevation,  on 
which,  as  we  have  succeeded  to  the  See  of  the 
Blessed  Peter,  so,  though  very  far  from  equalling 


him  in  his  merits,  we  are  found  his  companion 
in  the  prolonged  years  of  his  Apostolic  service. 
This  new  gift  vouchsafed  by  Qo<l  is  singular  and 
great.  To  us,  alone,  it  has  been  granted,  out  of  the 
great  array  of  our  most  holy  predecessors,  through 
the  long  course  of  Nineteen  Centuries.  This  is 
God's  doing.  So,  too,  we  recognize  in  it  the  more 
wonderful  goodness  of  God,  when  we  see  that  dur- 
ing this  time  of  our  Pontificate  we  have  been 
counted  worthy  to  suffer  persecution  for  justice' 
sake.  And,  again,  when  we  behold  the  astonish- 
ing movement  of  devotion  and  love  by  which  Chris- 
tian peoples  are  most  earnestly  stirred,  in  all  lands, 
towards  this  Holy  See,  with  an  impulse  without 
exception. 

We  try  our  powers  in  vain,  to  answer  our  duty 
of  thanksgiving  for  all  these  favors,  granted  to  us, 
who  are  so  unworthy  of  them.  Therefore,  while 
we  beseech  the  Immaculate  Virgin  Mother  of  God 
to  teach  us  to  give  glory  to  the  Most  High,  in  the 
self-same  mind  as  She  did,  in  those  grand  words  : 
fecit  mihi  magna  qui  potens  est,  ("  He  that  is  Mighty 
has  done  great  things  for  me,")  we  ask  you,  also. 
Venerable  Brethren,  that,  with  the  flocks  commit- 
ted to  you,  you  will  say  with  us  cantics  and  songs 
of  praise  and  thanks  to  God.  Magnificate  tos  Do- 
minum  mecum — "  Magnify  the  Lord  with  me,  (we 
say  in  the  words  of  Pope  Leo  the  Great,)  and  let  us 
exalt  His  name  together,  that  all  the  graces  and  fa- 
vors we  have  received  may  redound  to  the  glory  of 
the  Giver  of  them  all."  But  tell,  also,  your  faithful 
people  that  our  burning  love  and  most  grateful  af- 
fections go  forth  to  them  for  the  signal  testimonies 
and  duties  that  they  have  so  long  and  so  markedly 
rendered. 

For  what  belongs  to  us,  while  we  may  rightly 
take  the  words  of  the  Royal  Prophet :  Jncolatus 
mens  prolongatus  e»t,  ("  The  time  of  our  abiding 
here  has  been  prolonged,")  we  need  the  help  of 
your  most  earnest  prayers,  that  we  may  have 
strength  and  confidence  rightly  to  give  back  our 
soul  to  the  Prince  of  Shepherds,  in  whose  bosom 
is  the  comforting  for  the  evils  of  this  thorn-set  and 
troubled  life,  the  blessed  haven  of  undying  quiet 
and  peace. 

But,  that  the  benefits  God  has  lavished  on  our 
Pontificate  may  redound  to  His  greater  glory, 
opening  the  treasury  of  spiritual  graces,  we  give 
you  pKTwer,  Venerable  Brethren,  to  each  one  in 
his  Diocese,  cither  on  the  s-ixteenth  of  June,  [day 
of  Papal  election  of  Pope  Pius  IX.]  or  on  the 
twenty-first,  [the  day  of  the  Pontifical  coronation 
of  our  Holy  Father]  or  on  anp  other  day,  to  be 
chosen  at  your  will,  that  you  may,  and  may  have 
the  right  to,  give  the  Papal  Benediction,  with  the 
addition  of  plenary  indulgence,  by  our  Apostolic 
authority,  in  the  usual  form  of  tfie  Church.    And 
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wishing  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  thr 
faithftil,  by  the  tenor  of  these  letters  now  written, 
we  grant,  in  the  Lord,  to  all  the  faithful  in  Christ, 
whether  secular  or  regular,  and  of  either  sex. 
wherever,  or  in  whichsoever  of  your  Dioceses  they 
may  be,  who  sliall  have  mailc  a  good  confession, 
and  received  Holy  Communion,  and  will  have 
prayed  to  God  for  concord  among  Christian 
Princes,  the  extirpation  of  heresies,  and  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Catholic  Church ;  on  whatever  day 
you  may,  severally,  have  appointed  or  chosen,  for 
granting  this  Benediction,  that  they  may  gain 
plenary  indulgence  for  all  their  sins.  In  vacant 
Sees,  we  grant  the  same,  subject  to  the  day  chosen 
by  the  Vicars  Capitular.  Nor  do  we  doubt  that, 
on  this  opportunity,  the  faithful  will  be  stirred  to 
prayer,  and  that  by  their  multiplied  supplications, 
we  may  avail  to  receive  that  mercy  which  the  view 
of  so  many  passing  evils  do  not  suffer  us  to  post- 
pone seeking. 

For  you,  meantime,  Venerabte  Brethren,  we  im- 
plore from  God  Almighty  constancy,  heavenly 
hope,  and  every  consolation ;  the  earnest  of  which, 
and  the  pledge  of  our  greatest  affection,  we  wish  to 
give,  to  you,  and  to  the  clergy  and  people  commit- 
ted to  each  of  you,  in  our  Apostolic  Benediction, 
which  we  give  from  an  overflowing  heart. 

Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's,  on  June  4th,  Feast 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  A.  D.,  1871,  the  twenty-fifth 
of  our  Pontificate. 

PIUS  PP.  IX. 


Stella  Matatlna. 

Shine  oat,  0  Star,  and  sing  the  praise 

Of  that  nnrisen  Sun  whose  glow 
Thus  feeds  thee  with  thine  earlier  rays — 

The  secret  of  thy  song  we  know. 

Thou  sing'st  that  Sun  of  Rli^hteousness, 
Sole  llj^ht  of  this  benighted  globe. 

Whose  beams,  reflected,  dressed  and  dress 
His  Mother  in  her  shining  robe. 

Pale  Lily,  pearled  around  with  dew, 
Lift  blgh  that  hcaven-illnmlned  vase, 

And  sing  the  glories  ever  new 
Of  her,  God's  cbalice,  "full  of  grace." 

Cerulean  Ocean,  fringed  with  white, 
That  wear'st  her  colors  evermore, 

In  all  thy  pnrcness,  all  thy  might. 
Resound  her  name  from  shore  to  shore. 

That  fringe  of  foam,  when  drops  the  sun 
To-nljrht,  a  sanguine  stain  shall  wear  :— 

Thus  Mary's  heart  bad  strength,  alone, 
The  passion  of  her  Lord  to  share. 

— AcBHKY  Dk  Vere. 


Death  of  Ri^ht  Rev.  John  Henry  Lners, 
D.  D.,  First  Bishop  of  Fort  Wayne. 

The  sad  news  of  the  death  of  our  Bishop  reached 
us  after  the  last  number  of  the  Avk  Mauia  had 
gone  to  press. 

Right  Rev.  Bishop  Lu^rs  had  gained  from  the 
very  first  the  confidence  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
the  didccse,  by  his  good  judgment  in  deciding  mat- 
ters of  importance,  but  most  of  all  by  his  indefati- 
gable zeal  in  furthering  the  true  interests  of  his  dio- 
cese. 

The  following  telegrams  informed  tis  of  his 
death : 

"  Cleveland,  June  29. — Bishop  Lners,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  arrived  in  Cleveland  on  Tuesday  evening 
to  confer  Orders  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Seminary 
on  Lake  street.  At  half-past  5  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing he  conferred  Minor  Orders  and  Deaoonship, 
and  then  set  out  for  the  depot,  intending  to  go  to 
Erie,  where  he  intended  to  confer  the  Order  of 
Priesthood  to-morrow  morning.  A  carriage  was 
pressed  on  him,  but  the  Bishop  declined  it,  saying 
that  he  felt  so  well  he  would  prefer  to  walk.  Be- 
fore attending  to  his  spiritual  duties  at  the  semi- 
nary, he  had  eaten  a  hearty  breakfast,  and  never 
felt  better  in  his  life.  Upon  reaching  the  north- 
cast  comer  of  Bond  and  St.  Clair  streets,  the 
Bishop  suddenly  fell  forward  on  his  face,  striking 
the  edge  of  the  iron  gutter-plate,  which  cut  a 
severe  gash  on  his  upper  lip.  He  was  carried  into 
the  residence  of  Father  Hannin  near  by,  where  he 
faintly  gasped  once  or  twice,  and  then  died.  Dr. 
Weber,  who  was  immediately  called,  pronounced 
it  a  case  of  apoplexy." 

"  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  June  30. — The  remains  of 
Bishop  Luers,  who  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  in 
Cleveland  on  yesterday  morning,  reached  here  at 
3::30  this  afternoon  in  a  special  car  set  apart  by  the 
I^ke  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  and  Toledo, 
Wabash  and  Western  roads.  The  cars  and  engine 
were  draped  in  mourning.  A  delegation  of  83 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church  from  here  met  at 
Toledo,  this  morning,  an  escort  of  20  laymen  and 
20  priests,  who  had  in  charge  the  bishop's  remains. 
Together  they  accompanied  the  corpse  to  this  city. 
At  the  depot,  on  the  arrival  of  the  train,  there 
were,  at  least,  2,000  people  gathered,  the  two  lines, 
consisting  of  benevolent  and  other  societies,  reach- 
ing for  five  squares  down  Calhoun  street  They 
were  in  full  regalia,  and  their  banners  and  fiags 
were  heavily  draped.  The  body  was  placed  in  a 
hearse,  and  was  taken  to  the  cathedral,  where  it  lies 
in  stjxte  until  Tuesday  morning,  July  4,  when,  after  a 
funeral  sermon  by  Archbishop  Purcell,  of  Ciucin- 
mtti,  and  grand  High  Mass,  it  will  be  deposited  in 
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its  final  resting-place  in  the  cathedral  vault,  under 
the  alUir." 

"  Bishop  Luers  was  in  his  fifty-second  year.  He 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Northern 
Indiana  when  it  was  first  organized  in  1858,  and 
has  since  then  labored  zcalonsly  and  efflciently  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  his 
diocese.  lie  left  home  a  few  days  since  for  Cleve- 
land, was  in  good  health,  and  while  walking  along 
the  street  was  attacked  with  the  disease  and  died 
in  ten  minutes  thereafter.  Many  expressions  of 
sympathy  have  been  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  from  prominent  members  of  the  Church. 
A  large  number  of  bishops  and  priests  will  be 
present  at  the  funeral,  and  extra  provisions  are 
being  made  by  railroads  to  transport  any  number 
■who  may  desire  to  attend  the  funeral  from  all  sec- 
tions. It  is  thought  it  will  be  the  largest  funeral 
ever  witnessed  in  Northern  Indiana,  if  not  in  the 
State." 

Very  Rev.  Father  Sorin,  Superior-General,  Very 
Rev.  Father  Corby,  Provincial,  Rev.  Father  Gran- 
ger, Superior  of  Notre  Dame,  Rev.  Father  Lemon- 
nier.  Vice  President,  and  several  others,  go  from 
the  college  to  pay  their  tribute  of  respect  by  being 
present  at  the  funeral. 

Pastoral  of  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  passages 
in  the  Pastoral,  and  will  doubtless  be  read  with 
great  interest  by  the  Catholic  public  : 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  ENGLAND. 

God  be  praised  that  in  the  midst  of  all  our  con- 
tentions and  divisions,  God  is  still  worshipped  in 
England.  Englishmen  believe  that  Christianity  is 
a  Divine  revelation,  and  that  Holy  Scripture  is  the 
written  word  of  God.  They  acknowledge  His  com- 
mandments as  the  law  of  their  conscience,  and  the 
measure  of  all  just  laws.  They  recognize  the  obli- 
gation, not  only  to  rest  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  but  to  sanctify  it  by  the  worship  of  God. 
They  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  Christ  before  men 
as  their  Lord  and  their  Redeemer.  They  do  not 
hide  their  faces  from  Him  for  fear  of  the  world ; 
DOT  do  they  hide  their  faith  from  the  world,  to  flat- 
ter its  levity.  We  have  our  Godless  men  indeed, 
and  a  handful  who  pretend  to  a  higher  intellectual 
power  by  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  light  of  noou. 
We  have  "our  men  of  culture,"  who  dream  that 
they  are  the  light  of  the  world.  We  have  also  our 
sceptics  and  unbelievers,  and  a  Ajud  of  loquacious, 
shallow  critics,  who  preach  to  admiring  circles  in 
the  idle  classes  of  society.  We  have  also  among 
us  a  gross  material  unconsciousness  of  God  and 
divine  things,  in  multitudes  who  from'their  infancy 


have  hardly  heard  His  name.  The  fault  is  hardly 
theirs,  for  they  have  never  been  trained  in  the 
Christian  faith.  We  have  also  all  manner  of  moral 
evil  in  all  ranks  and  orders  of  our  English  life. 
But  all  these  things  are  partial,  disconnected,  sub- 
ordinate, as  are  the  currents  and  wliirljjools  in  the 
sea  to  the  great  deep,  which  day  and  night  obeys 
Ihc  universal  laws  of  its  ebb  and  flow.  So  with 
the  peoj)le  of  England,  they  know,  they  believe, 
they  worship  God,  as  He  has  revealed  HimsLlf  in 
Jesus  Christ.  The  tradition  of  England  is  Christian. 
God  has  never  been  rejected  as  the  Author  and 
the  Judge  of  our  public  order.  Shattered,  indeed, 
in  many  things,  and  now  of  late  perilously 
threatened  by  the  active  invasion  of  science  falsely 
so  called,  and  by  a  pert  and  pedantic  unbelief, 
nevertheless  the  worship  of  God  pervades  the  mass 
of  the  people,  and  maintains  in  the  public  intelli- 
gence and  conscience  of  the  nation,  the  great  and 
governing  principles  of  moral  life,  which  sustain 
the  supremacy  of  law  and  the  recognition  of  our 
mutual  duties  and  rights. 

THE  JUDGMENT  OP  GOD  ON  THE  REVOLUTIONAKY 
SECT   IN  PARIS. 

We  have  more  fully  drawn  out  these  things,  be- 
cause at  this  moment  before  our  eyes  we  see  a 
terrible  judgment  of  God  on  these  who  cast  Him 
off.  We  see  the  legitimate  working  out  of  a  polit- 
ical system,  which  began,  some  eighty  years  ago, 
with  blaspheming  our  Divine  Redeemer  and  then 
proceeded  "to  decree  the  existence  of  the  Supreme 
Being."  They  would  have  called  Him  by  name,  if 
they  had  known  it,  and  they  would  have  known  it 
if  they  had  known  Him.  The  loss  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  worship  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  effaced 
the  moral  law  from  the.  conscience,  and  dissolved 
the  bonds  of  private  and  public  life.  From  that 
day  the  same  people  has  reeled  onwards — a  spec- 
tacle of  instability,  falling  and  rising,  but  rising  to 
fall  again.  Dynasty  after  dynasty,  revolution  upon 
revolution,  have  succeeded,  but  to  vanish  away. 
The  legislators  of  the  rights  of  man  have  now 
spoken  their  last  word,  and  worked  out  their  logi- 
cal and  moral  results,  in  the  profaned  churches  and 
the  blood-stained  streets  and  universal  wreck  of 
Paris.  The  capital  of  the  new  civilization  and  of 
progress  is  in  ashes.  We  say  this  with  a  profound 
sorrow  and  sympathy  for  Christian,  Catholic,  and 
chivalrous  France,  For  it  is  not  France  that  has 
rejected  God,  insulted  His  Immaculate  Mother, 
blasphemed  the  most  Holj'  Sacrament,  defiled  sanc- 
tuaries, martyred  the  priests  of  Jesus  Christ,  slan- 
dered Sisters  of  Charity,  trampled  down  the  rest  and 
the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  Day,  trumpetted  infidelity, 
and  glorified  atheism.  It  is  a  sect,  a  faction,  a  conspir- 
acy, spreading  throughout  all  nations,  making  its 
nest  at  this  time  in  Paris ;  strengthening  and  arm- 
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Ing  itstilf  with  the  anarchiciil  principles  of  the  last 
century,  in  which  neither  the  rights  of  God  nor 
the  duties  of  man  are  to  be  found.  Tliis,  and  not 
France,  has  tormented  and  overthrown  the  social 
order  of  many  nations,  and  has  now  finally  encom- 
passed the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  None  indeed 
has  so  bitterly  expiated  this  gospel  of  anarchy  as 
the  city  whence  it  came  forth  to  afllict  the 
world.  The  spectacle  is  too  near,  too  vivid,  and 
too  awful  to  need  words.  The  smoke  of  its 
palaces  is  on  our  horizon,  the  heat  of  its  burning 
may  almost  be  felt.  You  see  it  before  you ;  for  days, 
weeks,  months,  you  have  been  watching  the  last 
full  revelation  of  what  man  without  Ood  becomes 
and  what  he  perpetrates.  It  is  come  at  last  in  fire. 
But  this  is  not  the  worst.  The  atheism  of  the  last 
century  has  borne  its  fruits  in  the  profound  humili- 
ation of  a  noble  people,  in  the  impossibility  of  a 
stable  dynasty,  the  extinction  of  the  idea  of  country, 
and  the  disintegration  of  France.  Happily  the 
turbulence  and  the  tyranny  of  revolution  have 
been  struck  down  by  the  conscience  and  will  of  the 
French  nation — a  people,  with  all  their  aberrations, 
profoundly  Christian:  the  noisy  minority  of  infi- 
dels and  the  inert  multitude  of  the  indiflerent  not- 
withstanding. The  other  day,  for  the  first  time  for 
many  generations,  the  Assembly  of  France  decreed 
that  prayers  should  be  made  for  its  peace ;  thereby 
once  more  recoguiziug  God  as  the  sole  fountain  of 
order  and  stability.  "  Behold,  he  praycth,"  (Acts 
ix,  11,)  was  the  sign  that  he  who  had  persecuted 
Jesus  had  found  mercy. 

In  England,  for  the  past  thirty  years,  two  con- 
flicting operations  have  been  actively  at  work.  The 
one  has  been,  the  perilous  effacing  of  God  and  of 
religion  from  our  public  laws.  In  the  legislature 
all  positive  enactments  on  religion  have  been  be- 
coming fewer  year  by  year.  The  "  religious  diffi- 
culty" having  been  found  insoluble,  God  has  been 
excluded  from  our  laws:  they  are  becoming  purely 
secular.  The  other  operation  happily  at  work,  is 
a  vast  and  vigorous  eff()rt  of  voluntary  piety  and 
zeal  to  promote  the  knowledge  and  worship  of 
God.  Of  this  we  are  ready  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Apostle,  when  even  those  who  were  against  Him 
made  known  the  name  of  Christ:  "But  what 
then?  so  that  by  contention  or  by  truth  Christ  be 
preached ;  in  this  also  I  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  re- 
joice." (Philip,  i,  18.)  The  multitude  of  places  of 
worship  has  been  increased  to  such  extent  that  the 
name  and  the  worship  of  God  in  England  arc  ad- 
vancing every  year  over  waste  places  of  our  land. 
In  this  the  Catholic  Church  is  doing  its  work. 
Great  as  is  its  poverty,  it  has  been  expanding  every- 
where. We  announced  to  you  two  years  ago,  that 
within  a  few  months  of  that  time  eleven  new 
churches  would  have  been  added  to  the  diocese. 


The  last  number  was  opened  on  our  return  from  the 
(Kcumenical  Council.  Many  places  in  the  diocese 
are  still  in  need  of  churches.  Many  of  our 
churches  are  not  worthy  of  the  name ;  they  ought 
to  be  replaced  by  structures  becoming  their  sacred 
use.  Others  again,  which  a  few  years  ago  were 
sufflciejit  for  the  people,  are  now  too  small.  To 
build  new  churches,  to  re-build  or  enlarge  those 
which  exist,  demands  of  us  all  our  eflforts.  In  many 
parts  of  London  the  crowds  at  the  evening  servi- 
ces are  so  great  that  enlargement  is  urgently 
needed.  The  multiplication  of  our  clergy,  and 
therefore  of  the  Masses,  provides  sufficient  facility 
for  all  to  hear  Mass,  on  days  of  obligation ;  never- 
theless in  many  localities  a  church  is  urgently 
needed  in  the  midst  of  the  poor,  to  which  they  can 
come  without  difficulty,  and  without  feeling  the 
restraints  which  sometimes  make  the  poor  reluct- 
ant to  enter  the  churches  frequented  by  the  rich. 
Another  duty  also  which  lies  upon  us  claim  your 
help — namely,  the  reparation  of  our  existing 
churches.  Some  of  them  are  old,  and  built  in 
times  of  poverty,  when  those  who  went  before  us 
were  unable  to  do  all  they  would ;  others,  again,  have 
been  with  difficulty  raised,  and  therefore  are  less 
solidly  built.  The  need  of  repair  is  therefore  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  often  very  burdensome. 

We  have  no  means  for  this  work,  as  you  know, 
but  your  alms.  To  you,  therefore,  we  turn  with 
confidence ;  for  you  have  never  failed  to  help  ac- 
cording to  your  power.  What  you  give  will  re- 
turn in  spiritual  graces  upon  your  poorer  brethren, 
and  will  bring  an  abundant  reward  upon  your- 
selves. "  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  to  you ;  good 
measure,  and  pressed  down,  and  shaken  together, 
and  running  over,  shall  they  give  into  your  bosom." 
(St.  Luke  vi,  38.)  The  poor  are  God's  almoners  in 
spiritual  things.  Their  prayers  will  go  up  before 
the  altars  you  build  up  for  them  and  for  their 
children ;  and  will  bring  a  recompense  beyond  all 
your  offerings  upon  you  and  your  homes,  in  life 
and  in  death. 

"  But  you,  my  beloved,  building  j'ourselves  upon 
your  most  holy  faith,  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God,  wailing  for 
the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  life  ever- 
lasting."   (St.  Jude,  20,  21.) 

Given  at  Westminster,  and  appointed  to  be  read 
in  all  churches  and  chapels  of  the  Diocese  on 
Trinity  Sunday,  when  the  Annual  Collection  will 
be  made  for  the  Church  Building  Fund. 
4*  HENRY^ 
Archbishot 

W.  A.  JoHKSON,  Secretary.  /   /^         ^\^ 

m»         t      I  ^l»       1 

Gratitude  is  man's  answ 
Father  Faber. 
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Sacredness  of  Home. 

The  following  words  of  the  eloquent  Monsignor 
Capcl  deserve  the  marked  attention  of  parents, 
guardians  and  teachers : 

There  is  one  word,  dear  brethren,  that  expresses 
in  itself  more  to  satisfy  the  heart  and  mind  than 
any  other  word  we  use  in  our  language — it  is  the 
word  "  Home."  The  word  at  once  wells  up  things 
which  were  forgotten ;  it  associates  itself  with  past 
memories  of  the  sweetest  and  dearest  kind — mem- 
ories associated,  if  you  will,  with  sorrow,  yet  which 
have  attached  us  more  to  those  we  have  been 
linked  with  by  blood  relationship  than  aught  else 
has  done.  The  same  word  recalls  to  us  traditions 
of  those  who  have  given  us  life ;  it  recalls  to  us  a 
time  of  innocence,  and  puts  before  us  a  period  in 
our  lives  when  our  hearts,  fresh  from  the  hand  of 
God  Almighty,  were  open  to  impressions,  generous 
in  belief,  and  earnest  in  action.  Thus,  dear  breth- 
ren, I  might  continue  describing  that  which  is  as- 
sociated with  this  word ;  but  rather  than  do  this,  I 
will  hasten  at  once  to  that  which  I  have  to  put  be- 
fore you  as  the  closing  subject  of  the  series  in 
Family  and  Christianity^the  sacredness  of  that 
home  which  God  has  established  on  earth. 

J  ust  as  the  word  "  family  "  puts  before  us  a  liv- 
ing imity  created  by  the  hand  of  God,  so  does  the 
word  "  home  "  put  before  us  the  material  associa- 
tion with  that  unity  so  created.  Home  is  in  the 
sight  of  God  the  spot  where  birth  began,  where 
education  commenced,  where  our  life  received  the 
Impress  which  has  colored  it,  and  will  color  it  to 
its  close.  God  has  constituted  home  as  the  great 
school  for  teaching,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the 
tremendous  citadel  which  shall  protect  us  against 
surrounding  evils.  As  He  has  given  us  a  mother 
to  nurture  ua,  a  father  to  protect  us,  and  brothers, 
sisters,  companions  and  associates  in  our  life,  so 
also  has  He  given  us  our  outward  house,  the 
material  spot  on  which  we  can  place  our  finger, 
the  one  centre  whence  we  are  to  draw  those  springs 
of  knowledge  and  morality,  which  would  aid  and 
protect  us  throughout  life.  That  spot,  dear  breth- 
ren, is  sacred  from  this  very  fact,  that  God  has 
constituted  it,  and  in  itself  it  is  that  centre  whence 
our  life  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  is  drawn. 
Now,  dear  brethren,  the  question  at  once  occurs, 
Wherein  are  these  elements  of  sacredness  to  be 
found?  What  constitutes  the  .sacredness  of  that 
home  ?  That  sacredness  is  both  negative  and  posi- 
tive, and  I  will  first  turn  to  the  negative  aspect,  to 
the  consideration  of  that  home  as  being  the  spot 
which  is  not  to  be  polluted,  having  an  atmosphere 
into  which  nought  which  is  ill  or  that  can  poison 
the  mind  in  any  way  can  enter ;  to  the  duty  which 


Ls  imposed  on  the  father  and  also  on  the  mother  to 
surround  that  home  with  the  protection  necessary 
to  keep  off  ills  and  miseries  in  the  midst  of  which 
we  dwell. 

It  seems  to  me,  dear  brethren,  that  the  first  of 
these  is  in  the  material  house  itself,  and  its  adorn- 
ments as  put  before  us.  Our  eyes  were  made  for 
seeing,  and  sight  after  all  is  that  sense  whereby  we 
can  cultivate  the  feeling  of  beauty  which  God  has 
impressed  upon  us;  therefore,  we  realize  that  the 
father  who  loves  his  child  will  do  bis  best  to  cul- 
tivate the  eye,  the  aesthetic  feelings  of  the  child, 
and  all  that  is  possible  will  be  done  in  that  home 
to  raise  the  child  from  the  contemplation  of  mate- 
rial beauty  to  the  higher  Source  of  Beauty  who  is 
on  high.  It  is  natural  for  the  child  to  learn  from  its 
knowledge  of  the  authority  and  love  of  its  earthly 
father,  what  its  Father  on  high  is;  and  so  also, 
dear  brethren,  it  is  natural  for  the  child,  by  the 
constant  contemplation  of  things  beautiful,  to  raise 
its  mind  from  earthly  beauty,  and  make  use  of  it  as 
a  mere  ladder  whereby  it  may  ascend  to  the  Source 
of  all  beauty. 

Such  then,  dear  brethren,  must  necessarily  be,  in 
the  mind  of  the  good  and  Christian  parent,  his 
thought  in  the  adornment  of  his  house,  in  the  use 
of  objects  of  beauty,  in  putting  his  child  in  contact 
with  the  great  products  of  art,  and  all  that  has 
been  done  by  men  in  the  order  of  beauty.  We  can 
realize  at  once  that  the  parent  in  doing  this  has  but 
one  thought — the  culture  of  that  which  is  noble  in 
beauty,  and  the  extension  and  development  of  the 
highest  tastes  of  those  committed  to  its  charge. 
But,  as  you  know,  there  is  first  a  fallen  nature,  with 
its  depravity;  a  mind  which  is  easily  excited  and 
inflamed  by  that  which  refers  to  passion.  Help- 
less as  is  the  child,  yet  there  is  to  be  found  in  its 
mind  a  germ,  which  afterwards  in  life  will  burst 
forth,  and  even  express  its  revolt  against  the  in- 
telligence and  free  will  which  the  child  possesses. 
That  lower  nature  may  easily  be  fanned  into  a 
flame,  and  by  sinking  and  descending  may  be 
easily  led  astray  and  turned  against  this  very 
beauty  God  has  constituted. 

Not  merely  is  there  the  depraved  nature  itself  of 
the  child,  but,  alas!  art  and  that  which  is  beautiful 
and  ought  to  be  impressed  by  the  hand  of  God, 
and  permits  of  modesty,  has  been  sullied  by  men 
of  genius,  who  were  highly  gifted  in  the  natural 
order,  with  an  appreciation  of  and  power  to  pro- 
duce things  which  are  beautiful.  Are  we  not,  dear 
brethren,  almost  ashamed  to  recall  to  ourselves,  as 
our  thoughts  pass  from  one  picture-gallery  of 
Europe  to  another, — as  we  recall  to  otfrselves  stat- 
uary and  objects  of  beauty  formed  by  the  hand  of 
man^Kloes  there  not  rise  up  in  our  soul  a  strong 
feeling  of  regret,  that  materialism  should  have  so 
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strongly  stamped  itself  upoa  those  beautiful  ob- 
jects? Is  tlicre  not  within  our  souls  puin  at  the 
rcmcmbriince  that  art,  which  ought  in  itself  to 
have  raised  men  to  the  highest  idea  of  beauty,  has 
descended  to  show  beauty  in  objects  of  which  we 
are  ashamed?  Ilad  man  remained  in  his  state  of 
purity  and  submission  to  the  will  of  Qod,  had  there 
not  been  revolt,  dear  brethren,  on  the  part  of  our 
first  parents  against  the  God  who  created  them, 
there  would  not  have  been  this  feeling  of  shame, 
nor  sullying  thought  in  the  mind  of  any  one  of  us. 
We  are  fallen,  and  we  must  be  taken  as  fallen  men ; 
we  arc  not  to  be  dealt  with  as  though  grace  had 
restored  us  to  that  first  position  in  which  our 
piirents  were  created.  God  Almighty  has  re- 
deemed us  with  a  great  price,  and  has  blotted  out 
the  guilt  of  sin  and  its  eternal  punishment;  yet, 
nevertheless,  He  has  not  restored  our  nature  to  the 
high  position  it  was  in  when  God  first  called  it  into 
existence.  Therefore,  to  deal  with  our  child,  or 
friend,  or  the  world,  as  though  by  becoming  Chris- 
tian we  took  our  place  of  innocence  as  of  old, 
would  be  the  very  worst  of  mistakes  and  necessari- 
ly lead  to  the  most  painful  of  consequences. 

Now  with  the  remembrance,  dear  brethren,  of 
these  two  facts  before  us — on  the  one  side  the  de- 
pravity of  the  human  heart  and  the  germ  of  that 
depravity  in  the  child — and  on  the  other  side,  that 
those  who  have  been  highly  gifted  have  manifested 
this  depravity  in  materialism,  and  the  representa- 
tion of  that  wliich  oftentimes  is  gross  and  ofiends 
the  sacred  purity  of  modesty  which  belongs  to  the 
at  tue  ver^  we  learn  at  once  a  grand  lesson  even  in 
the  ciiitdre  aud  structure  of  our  house  and  the 
adornments  we  use  there. 

Believe  me,  dear  brethren,  there  are  fashions 
that  rise  at  difierent  times  in  the  world,  under  the 
name  of  which  men  would  fain  find  excuse  for  the 
representations  and  descriptions  of  wrong  which 
are  to  be  found  iu  this  world ;  and  because  those 
who  are  in  high  places,  having  the  control  of  soci- 
ety at  large,  have  undertaken  the  patronage  of  art, 
whether  sculpture  or  painting  which  is  material, 
then  has  society  followed  in  the  same  career,  quite 
forgetting  the  fact  of  the  depraved  nature  to  which 
I  have  just  referred.  It  is  not  because  a  picture  is 
to  be  found  in  the  possession  of  one  who  is  highly 
gifled,  or  because  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  home  of 
one  who  bears  the  name  of  Christian,  that  copies 
of  the  sAtne  should  be  put  within  the  reach  of  the 
whole  people.  No  fashion  can  override  the  law  of 
Qod,  that  is  absolutely  unchangeable;  and  where 
morality  is  concerned  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  and  by  the  Church,  and  the  in- 
stincts of  those  who  have  been  holy  here  on  earth. 

Your  duty  is,  therefore,  to  look  with  steady  eye 
and  care  to  those  adornments,  to  that  which  may 


gratify  the  eye — even  to  that  which  may  tend  to 
cultivate  beauty,  and  see  that  that  beauty  is  not 
sullied  by  anything  which  is  impure  or  may  lead 
to  impurity.  You  know,  dear  brethren,  that  in 
making  reference  of  this  kind,  I  am  but  reminding 
you  of  an  extremely  important  fact  which  has  oc- 
curred in  your  own  lives,  not  once,  but  many  times 
— thatjnisery  has  brought  near  to  your  hearts, 
because  the  eye,  which  is  never  tired  of  seeing,  has 
been  permitted  to  rest  upon  that  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  portrayed  before  Chrbtian 
eyes.  Many  a  man  is  obliged  to  avow  that  the 
first  seed  of  his  fall  arose  from  looking  at  objects, 
during  childhood,  which  contained  in  them  a 
poison  that  would  inflame  passion  and  lead  the 
mind  astray  I 

Am  I  overdrawing  the  picture,  dear  brethren  ? 
Is  it  not  perfectly  true?— and  if  I  dared  do  it, 
might  I  not  go  much  further  in  condemning  the 
miserable  habit  of  putting  within  the  reach  of  chil- 
dren and  innocent  minds  the  representations  of  ob- 
jects that  ought  never  have  been  looked  at?  On 
whom  falls  this  responsibility?  Assuredly,  pa- 
rents and  guardians,  to  whom  God  has  entrusted 
these  little  ones,  are  primarily  responsible  to  Him 
for  any  harm  which  may  grow  under  such  circum- 
stances; and  I  ask,  when,  at  the  hour  of  death,  pa- 
rents are  about  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  God, 
what  will  it  avail  them  to  remember  that  they 
have  instructed  their  children  in  art,  cultivating 
form,  color,  and  all  connected  with  composition, 
whether  in  painting  or  sculpture,  at  the  expense  of 
purity  and  modesty  ?  Our  senses  are  dangerous  in 
every  way,  for  they  are  the  inlets  of  the  soul,  and 
as  we  look  around  on  that  beautiful  nature  with  its 
unceasing  song  of  praise  ascending  to  God  on  high, 
strongly  winning  and  charming  our  souls  with  its 
various  colors  and  subdued  forms,  is  it  not  true  to 
say  that  representations  of  things  immodest  in 
themselves  do  but  cast  poison  into  the  soul  with 
the  same  strength— nay,  even  stronger,  than  do 
those  beautiful  things  from  God's  own  hand  raise 
the  soul  to  Him? 

Then  for  the  sake  of  our  homes  this  is  the  first 
of  our  parental  duties,  never  to  permit,  under  any 
pretext  whatever,  objects  to  be  brought  in  contact 
with  our  children  that  may  for  the  mere  gratifica- 
tion of  sense,  or  even  for  the  cultivation  of  better 
feelings,  make  modesty  or  purity  suffer  in  any  way. 
You  may  say  to  me,  "Yes,  but  the  familiarity  with 
those  things  will  necessarily  take  away  from  them 
the  first  aspect  of  badiiesss;  it  is  because  people 
are  not  habituated  to  seeing  those  things  that 
therefore  wrong  comes."  Dear  brethren,  I  make 
an  allowance  indeed,  and  admit  that  mnch  injury 
may  come  by  overdoing  and  overstating  things. 
That  is  true,  but  the  margin  is  a  narrow  one,  and 
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beyond  it  there  is  another  fact  which  cannot  be 
denied,  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  ruin 
their  souls  by  the  increasing  gratification  of  what 
must  excite  passion  and  wickedness. 


Is  it  Fair  Again  1 

The  first  step  of  the  Executive  in  enforcing  his 
"  Indian  policy,"  has  been  an  act  of  great  unfair- 
ness to  us  in  the  appointment  of  the  "  Christian 
Commission."  Under  the  "  policy,"  as  proclaimed, 
our  status  entitled  us  to  four  members,  or  half 
of  the  Commission  ;  yet  our  existence,  as  a  Church, 
has  been  totally  ignored  and  not  even  one  member 
allowed  us  as  our  share. 

Did  we  meet  with  a  greater  fairness  at  the 
hands  of  the  Commission  as  appointed?  Let  us 
see.  The  newspapers  announced  some  time  in 
November  last  that  the  President  (through  the 
Commission)  had  decided  to  appoint  thirty-eight 
Indian  agents  from  the  different  missionary  and 
religious  denominations  of  the  country  in  place  of 
the  army  officers.  The  same  status  which  under 
the  "  policy  "  entitles  us  to  one-half  of  the  Com- 
mission, should  also  in  all  fairness  entitle  us  to 
one-half  or  nineteen  of  the  agents  to  be  appointed. 
Did  the  action  of  the  Commission  conform  to  this 
principle  ?  How  did  the  distribution  stand  among 
the  Churches  ? 

Methodists 7 

Presbyterians 6 

Baptists 5 

Episcopalians 6 

American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 2 

Dutch  Reformed 2 

Unitarians 2 

American  Missionary  Society 4 

Roman  Catholics 4 

Total 38 

Four  instead  of  nineteen,  out  of  thirty-eight,  or 
one-tenth  of  the  whole ! !  Is  this  again  what  you 
call  fairness  and  official  rdigiotis  impartiality  f 

The  Commission  has  granted  us  one  agent  in 
Dacotah,  one  in  Mexico,  one  in  Montana,  and  one 
in  Idaho.  The  balance  of  the  Indians  have  been 
turned  over  to  Protestant  agents,  with  a  view,  of 
course,  to  make  them  Protestants,  as  the  avowed 
object  of  the  Commission  was  to  promote  the  con- 
version of  the  United  States  Indians  to  Christian- 
ity ;  while  it  is  a  fact  well  kno?^  on  this  coast  that 
all  the  Indians  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Montana, 
with  hardly  any  exception,  are  Catholic,  or  have 
been  at  least  regularly  attended  to  by  our  Church 
for  over  thirty  years.  The  Indians  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  are  all  either  Catholic,  or  inclined 
that  way.    In  Nevada,  Idaho,  Indian  Territory 


and  Dacotah,  thousands  of  them  are  Catholic,  or 
desire  to  be  so,  and  in  Colorado  they  have  always 
been  visited  by  Catholic  priests.  Along  the  Mis- 
souri river,  upon  an  extent  of  country  of  some 
eight  hundred  miles,  the  Indians  arc  distributed  on 
six  reserves  or  stations.  Five  of  those  stations  for 
several  years  past  have  been  asking  for  priests  to 
instruct  them  in  religion,  and  they  have  always  re- 
fused Protestant  ministers.  One  of  those  stations 
only  have  been  set  aside  to  us. 

Thus  by  one  stroke  of  the  new  "policy"  is  our 
Church  praeiicnUy  deprived  of  the  free  exercise  of 
the  right  which  is  guaranteed  to  her  by  the  Con- 
stitution; viz.,  the  free  exercise  of  her  ministry 
wherever  she  pleases  on  American  soil.  We  may 
be  in  theory  allowed  to  visit  and  exercise  our  min- 
istry on  those  Protestant  reserves;  but  in  practice, 
so  many  difficulties  will  be  put  in  our  way  that  it 
will  become  a  moral  impossibility  to  do  so.  Have 
we  not  already,  as  an  instance  in  point,  the  former 
action  of  the  present  agent  of  the  Yakimas?  When 
only  a  civil  officer  of  the  Government  over  the  In- 
dians, on  a  reserve  in  a  groat  majority  Catholic,  he 
refused  the  Catholic  mis^.ionary  the  use  of  the  re- 
reserve  for  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  in  behalf  of 
the  Indians,  and  even  threatened  to  interfere  with 
him  by  brute  force,  for  teaching  and  ministering 
to  them  outside  of  the  reserve.  What  will  he  not 
do,  now  that  he  is  officially  established  by  the 
United  States  Executive  the  spiritiutl  as  well  as  the 
temporal  ruler  of  those  Indians? 

But  perhaps  the  Executive  at  Washincton  yrill 
be  prompt  to  apply  a  remedy,  wh(its  charp-p, 
grievances  are  made  known  to  him.  The  arrogant 
and  unjust  interference  of  agent  Wilbur,  in  relig- 
ious matter!=,  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
proper  department  officially  and  otherwise ;  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  all,  agent  Wilbur  has  been  reinstated 
and  is  still  kept  in  office.  How  then  can  we  rely 
upon  prompt  redress  from  the  proper  source  when- 
ever needed  ?  Hence  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
"  policy  "  not  only  has  been  so  far  unfair  and  par- 
tial, but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  threatens  to  be- 
come Constitutionally  unjust.  A.  B. 
— CatlwUc  Sentinel. 


Died,  at  Qamettsville,  Ky.,  on  the  15th  of  May, 
Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Tike,  age  21.  Being  a  member 
of  the  Association  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  we  recommend  her  to  the  prayers  of  the 
Association. 


"  Zofi's  DArGHTER."— The  10th  chapter  of  this 
highly  interesting  story — or  rather  biography,  for 
the  characters  are  from  real  life,  with  the  names 
changed — came  too  late  for  the  present  number  of 
the  Ave  Maria.    It  will  be  given  next  week. 
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Miraculous  Restoration  of  Mrs.  Ann  Itlat- 

tiui^ly,  of  Washiii!;t»ii,  D.  C,  Together 

with  the  Documents. 

LCONCLUDED. ) 

I  conseqnently  wrote  to  Archbishop  Marechal,  whose 
answer  conflnm-d  the  hiformation  I  had  already  re- 
ceived, communicated  various  directions  on  the  mode 
of  proceeding,  and  graciously  promised  his  joining  In 
prayer  with  us  on  the  appointed  day,  lOlh  of  March  in- 
stant. 

I  owe  it  to  the  truth  to  say,  that  I  then  should  have 
been  unjustiflahlc  in  my  own  eyes,  hud  I  not  directed, 
assisted,  countenanced  Mrs.  Multlngly  and  a  few  more 
persons  similarly  situated  In  their  cull  upon  heaven  ; 
and  that  If  I  had  dduyed  so  long,  It  had  by  no  means 
been  from  distrust,  for  I  hud  not  the  least  doubt  left  on 
my  mind  concerning  the  miraculous  cures  obtained  by 
Prince  Hohenlohe's  prayers  In  Europe,  and  I  entertained 
a  lively  hope  that  Heaven  would  grant  us  also  some  fa- 
vor of  that  kind. 

We,  therefore,  entered  upon  the  preparatory  exercises 
of  devotion.  According  to  the  directions  which  I  had 
gathered  from  various  sources,  we  proceeded  as  I  am  go- 
ing to  stale. 

The  novena,  i.  e.,  nine  days  devotion  in  honor  of  the 
Name  of  Jesus,  began  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  so  as  to 
be  concluded  previously  to  the  lOlh.  It  consisted  of 
the  Litany  of  the  Jloly  Name  ofJemts,  with  some  other 
prayers,  such  as  the  Acts  of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity  and 
Contrition,  and  the  short  ejaculation  :  Lord  Jesus!  may 
Thy  name  be  glorified. 

In  order  to  pray  as  much  as  possible  in  union  of  hearts 
at  the  very  same  time.  It  was  agreed  upon  that  those 
religious  exercises  ebould  be  performed  every  morning 
of  the  novena,  precisely  at  sunrise.  The  relations  and 
most  Intimate  acquaintance  of  the  Intlrm  persons  joined 
in  the  devotion,  and  I  spoke  or  wrote  to  many  of  my 
co-laborers,  and  also  several  other  religious  persons.  In- 
viting them  to  join  In  prayer  with  us,  particularly  op 
the  morning  of  the  10th.  I  imagine  that  the  number  of 
those  who.  In  this  country,  thus  Implored  Heaven  for 
the  favor  alluded  to  In  union  with  Prince  Hohenlohe 
and  his  own  friends  in  Germany,  was  nearly  two  hun- 
dred. 

During  the  course  of  the  novena  Mrs.  Mattingly  was 
desperately  ill ;  I  saw  her  on  the  20lh  of  February,  and 
7Lh  and  9lh  of  March,  always  conllned  to  bed,  and  fre- 
quently In  those  fits  of  coughing  and  vomiting  of  blood, 
which  looked  very  much  like  her  last  struggles  with 
death.  When  I  left  her,  on  the  9lh,  at  about  half-past 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  she  was  worse  than  ever,  and 
there  was  an  expression  of  gloom  upon  all  physiog- 
nomies in  the  family. 

The  essential  conditions  required  by  the  Prince  on 
the  jmrl  of  the  inflrm,  are  a  lively  faith,  an  unrestricted 
confidence  of  being  favorably  heard,  deep  sorrow  for 
sins,  and  an  immovable  purpose  (to  use  the  literal  trans, 
latlon  of  his  own  words)  of  leading  an  exemplary  life  ; 
a  novena.  In  honor  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus:  the  re- 
ception of  the  Sacraments  of  Penance  and  the  Eucbar. 


ist,  and  prayers  in  anion  with  him  at  the  appointed 

time. 

The  time  appointed  by  the  Prince  for  persons  residing 
out  of  Europe  Is  as  above  staled,  the  tenth  of  each  monthi 
at  nine  o'clock  In  the  morning.  In  consequence  of  the 
dltTcrence  of  longitude  between  this  continent  and 
Germany,  the  dltlercnee  in  the  rising  of  the  sun  is  about 
six  hoiTss  ;  so  that,  here,  three  o'clock  after  midnight  Is 
about  Ihe  corrc8pf)ndlng  hour  to  nine  In  the  morning  at 
Bamberg,  where  the  Prince  usually  resides.  I  therefore 
requested  the  families  to  be  up  and  at  prayers  from  two 
o'clock,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  W.  Matthews,  the  Rector  of  St. 
Patrick's  Church,  being  .Mrs.  Mattlngly's  confessor, 
heard  her  confession  on  the  evening  of  the  9th,  that  she 
might  be  in  readiness  to  receive  the  adorable  Eucharist 
early  next  morning. 

I  celebrated  Mass  in  St.  Patrick's  Church  at  half-past 
two  o'clock,  and  nficrwards  carried  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment to  Mrs.  Mattingly  at  her  brother  Captain  Carbery's 
house.  On  my  arrival,  she  was  in  the  same  state  of  ex- 
treme weakness  and  suffering,  and  a  paroxysm  of  her 
cough  which  came  on  made  me  almost  apprehensive 
lest  she  might  be  prevented  from  receiving  Communion, 
but  It  proved  of  very  short  duration.  This  was  the 
hour  of  expectation. 

I  dispose  everything  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church.  A  small  towel  was  to  be  put  under  her  chin  : 
she  would  help  to  fix  It,  but  finds  herself  unable  to  lift 
up  her  arm.  I  address  her  with  very  few  words  of 
encouragement — telling  her  that  the  best  possible  ex- 
hortation for  her  was  the  very  letter  of  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe's directions,  which  I  read  to  her.  I  then  gave  her 
the  Holy  Communion.  There  were  some  consecrated 
hosts  left  In  my  plx.  I  shut  and  wrap  up  the  whole — 
give  the  usual  blessing  to  the  family  (there  were  five 
persons  in  the  room,  relatives  or  friends) — and  kneel 
down  before  the  Blessed  Eucharist  previous  to  taking 
it  with  me  on  retiring:  when,  behold  1  Mrs.  Mattingly 
fetches  a  deep  sigh — rises  slowly  to  the  sitting  pobltlon 
— stretches  her  hands— and  exclaims,  with  a  firm, 
though  somewhat  weak  voice :  "  Lord  Jesus !  what 
have  I  done  to  deserve  so  great  a  favor."  The  emotion, 
the  affright  of  the  persons  in  the  room,  is  betrayed  by 
sobs  and  tears  and  half-suppressed  shrieks — I  rise  with 
a  thrill  through  my  whole  frame — step  to  the  bed-side — 
she  grasps  my  hand; — "Ghostly  Father!"  she  cries 
out,  "  what  can  I  do  to  acknowledge  such  a  blessing." 
My  first,  my  spontaneous  expressions  are  :  '*  Glory  be 
to  God  !— we  may  say  so  !  oh  t  what  a  day  for  us  !"  I 
then  bid  her  say  what  she  felt :  "  Not  the  least  pain 
left."  "  None  there  V  said  I,  pointing  to  her  breast. — 
"  Not  the  least — only  some  weakness."  I  asked  her 
how  she  has  come  to  be  relieved.  She  had  fell  as  If  she 
were  dying  from  excess  of  pain — had  oflTered  up  a  short 
prayer  of  the  heart  to  Jesus  Christ— and  Instantly  had 
found  herself  freed  from  all  sufferings  whatever. 

"  I  wish  to  get  up,"  she  exclaims,  *'  and  give  thanks 
to  God  on  my  knees."  "  But,"  I  replied,  "  can  you  ?" 
"  I  can,  If  j'ou  give  rac  leave."  Her  sisters  immediately 
look  for  her  stockings  (she  used  to  lie  iu  bed  nearly 
drriteed) — but  upon  my  observing  that  our  very  first  oc- 
cuimtion  should  be  to  give  thanks,  we  kneel  down,  she 
remains  sitting  in  her  bed— and  all  recite  three  times 
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the  Lorcr$  Prayer,  with  the  Mail  Mary,  and  Glory  be  to 
the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  also 
the  short  ejaculatory  prayer,  Lo7-d  Jesus,  may  Thy  name 
be  glorified/  She  Juins  with  cuntinued  tirinness  of  voice 
^I  then  loolced  at  my  watch.  It  was  twenty-two 
minutes  after  four.  I  accordinj|;ly  estimated  that  the 
cure  had  been  effected  at  about  fiiXeen  minutes  after 
four.)  Directly  after  her  stoclcings  are  brought— she  is 
surrounded  by  her  friends — gets  up  and  wallis  unassisted 
and  with  steady  deportment  to  the  table  dressed  in  the 
shape  of  an  altar,  on  which  the  blessed  Eucharist  lay — 
there  bends  her  linees,  and  remains  for  a  while  lost  in 
an  act  of  adoration. 

I  confess  that  the  impression  upon  my  soul  was  so 
profound  at  the  sight  of  the  whole  scene,  but  particu- 
larly of  this  last  circumstance,  that  I  do  not  think  it 
could  have  been  more  so  had  I  seen  Mrs.  Mattingly 
dead  and  raised  to  life  again.  In  the  habit  of  finding 
her  perpetually  in  bed  or  on  a  sofa,  racked  with  pains, 
spitting — vomiting  blood — when,  at  once,  in  the  sudden 
transition  of  one  minute  to  another,  I  saw  her  rise  up, 
stand,  walk,  kneel  down,  and  speak  with  words  and  in 
a  tone  of  voice  which  denoted  soundness  of  mind  as  well 
as  of  body— I  underwent,  I  believe,  the  very  same 
sensation  as  if  I  had  seen  her  rise  out  of  the  coffin.  There 
was  especially  in  her  look  and  features  something  which 
I  shall  not  undertake  to  depict ;  an  expression  of  firm- 
ness, and  of  earnest  awful  feelings,  the  recollection 
of  which  it  will  be  my  consolation  to  preserve  through 
life :  O  faith  in  Jesus  Christ !  those  are  thy  effects. 

As  I  had  to  hurry  on  to  another  sick  person's  house, 
I  left  Mrs.  Mattingly  about  ten  minutes  after  her  cure. 
I  immediately  determined  upon  going  on  the  same  day 
to  Baltimore  to  be  myself  the  bearer  of  the  important 
news  to  our  venerable  prelate.  Archbishop  Marechal. 
But  multiplied  engagements  detained  me  until  eleven 
o'clock.  Then,  on  the  point  of  leaving  Washington,  I 
went  down  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Matthews  to 
see  Mrs.  Mattingly  again.  She  came  and  met  us  at  the 
door,  knelt  down  to  receive  her  Pastor's  blessing  ;  in 
short,  looked  and  acted  as  one  perfectly  restored  to 
health,  who  has  only  more  strength  and  flesh  to  re- 
cover. 

We  are  now  on  the  17th  of  March  ;  seven  days  there- 
fore have  elapsed  since  her  cure.  She  is  daily  acquiring 
strength,  as  is  witnessed,  I  may  say,  by  the  whole  city, 
which  flocks  to  Captain  Carbery's  house  in  order  to  see 
her.  Dr.  Jones,  her  physician,  has  examined  her  and 
found  no  vestige  of  the  red  tumor  which  she  had  on  her 
side,  nor  any  sign  whatever  of  ill  health  ;  a  very  remark- 
able trait ;  as  also  the  following  which  several  of  her 
friends  have  been  able  to  ascertain.  Previous  to  her 
sudden  recovery,  her  breath,  as  I  mentioned  before,  Avas 
extremely  offensive  ;  from  that  moment  all  kinds  of  un- 
pleasant effluvia  from  her  stomach  have  been  dispelled  ; 
and  she  declares  that  she  constantly  has  a  taste  like 
that  of  loaf  sugar  in  her  mouth.    " 

Whilst  in  Baltimore  on  the  11th,  I  hastily  drew  up  in 
French  a  provisional  account  of  this  glorious  event  for 
Prince  Hohenlohe,  and  left  it  with  the  Rev.  W.  Bescher, 
Pastor  of  St.  John's  Church,  to  be  forwarded  by  the  first 
opportunity.  I  deemed  that  step  a  duty  of  gratitude 
to  the  truly  blessed  man,  whom  the  Almighty  thus 


makes  the  instrument  of  His  wonders  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  ;  as  I  now  feel  it  a  sacred  part  incumbent  upon 
me  to  procure  authenticity  and  notoriety  to  this  deposi- 
tion, in  order  that  God  may  be  praised  in  His  works  ;  a 
deposition  to  which  I  swear  on  the  Holy  Gospel  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  full  certitude  of  accuracy,and 
which,  I  trust,  I  would  subscribe  with  my  own  blood. 
Stephen  Larioavdelle  Dubuisson. 
City  of  Washington,  17th  March,  1824. 

District  of  Columbia,  City  and )  ^.^ 
County  of  Washington.  \  ^^' 

Be  it  remembered,  that  on  the  17th  day  of  March  1824, 
before  the  subscriber,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace 
in  and  for  the  said  county,  personally  appears  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Larigaudelle  Dubuisson,  Assistant  Pastor  at 
St.  Patrick's  Church,  in  the  City  of  Washington,  who 
being  sworn  according  to  the  law,  makes  oath  that  the 
foregoing  statement  subscribed  by  him,  and  any  matter 
and  thing  therein  contained,  is  true.  Witness  my  hand. 
John  N.  Moulder,  [seal.] 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 


Is  it  not  a  magnificent  thing  to  be  a  Catholic  ? 
Faith  is  such  a  glorious  gift.  Think  how  it  makes 
over  to  us,  as  if  they  were — and  they  truly  are — 
our  own  hereditary  possessions,  all  the  grandeurs 
of  the  universal  Church,  the  famous  Church,  the 
martyr  Church,  the  Church  that  is  never  old,  but 
ever  has  a  perpetual  freshness  like  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity, ever  virgin  as  Mary  herself,  ever  wet  with 
blood  as  the  martyrs  were,  ever  teaching  like  the 
apostles  and  doctors,  ever  witnessing  like  the  con- 
fessors, ever  suffuring  innocently  like  the  Holy  In- 
nocents themselves,  and  sending  up  a  perpetual 
soug  of  victory  even  out  of  the  fires  of  persecution. 
O  how  we  ought  to  bless  God,  now  that  we  know 
Jesus,  that  we  were  not  born  in  the  poor  times  of 
the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  before  the  Blessed  Sa- 
crament I  Ah !  how  they  desired  to  see  our  day 
and  saw  it  not  I  Nay,  we  even  seem  privileged  in 
our  day  beyond  elder  Christian  times;  for  the 
longer  the  Church  battles  with  the  world  the  more 
venerable  she  seems  to  become,  aud  her  victories 
of  grace  more  brilliant,  and  the  heavenlincss  of  her 
ways  more  wonderful.  Time  "  writes  no  wrinkles 
on  her  brow,"  but  adds  line  after  line  of  glory  and 
freshness.  She  seems,  because  we  know  her  bet- 
ter, to  grow  more  beautiful,  more  powerful,  more 
bright  of  face,  more  sweet  of  voice,  more  strong  in 
arm,  more  motherlike  in  manner. — "lite  Blessed 
Sacrament,"  by  F.  W.  Faber. 

SoifE  men  will  not  shave  on  Sunday,  and  yet 
they  spend  all  the  week  in  shaving  their  fellow- 
men  ;  and  many  folks  think  it  very  wicked  to 
blacken  their  boots  on  Sunday  morning,  yet  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  blacken  their  neighbors'  reputa- 
tion on  week  days. 
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(SIhildren's  Department. 


[From  the  Lamp.] 

Our  Lady's  Knight. 

in  six  chapters. 

[concluded.] 
CHAPTER  V. 

All  night  those  few  words  rang  through  Ber- 
tram]'s  cars.  .How  could  he  help  him?  what  could 
he  do  f  He  could  not  raise  his  ransom.  To  find 
his  own  he  knew  all  the  resources  possible  bad 
been  tried.  He  might  appeal  to  the  king,  who 
promised  to  assist  him  in  his  ho\ir  of  need ;  but 
tliere  was  a  faint  rumor  that  the  Lion  Heart  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  and  lay  in  pri- 
son. 

Help  him,  for  our  Lady's  sake.  "  Ah,  my  sweet 
Mother  and  Queen,"  cried  the  young  knight,  "you 
know  I  have  never  refused  anything  asked  me  in 
your  name.  Teach  me  how  to  help  this  poor  pris- 
oner, who  is  captive  in  the  cause  of  your  Son." 

Like  the  sour.d  of  a  clear  silver  chime,  or  the 
whisper  of  an  angel,  these  words  came  to  him: 

"  Give  him  your  ransom,  and  let  him  go  free." 

No  voice  uttered  them  ;  they  sounded  only  in 
the  depth  of  his  own  heart.  They  wore  but  his 
own  tlioughts ;  yet  the  young  knight  started  as 
though  some  one  beside  him  had  spoken  aloud. 

There  was  a  sacrifice — could  he  make  it?  give 
up  for  ever  all  hope  of  seeing  the  white  shores  of 
old  England?  never  to  gaze  again  upon  his  loved 
home,  neve  to  stand  by  his  mother's  grave,  or  listen 
more  to  the  sweet  chiming  of  the  Sabbath-bells? 
To  linger  for  perhaps  a  long  life  in  that  hopeless 
captivity,  working  through  the  long  day  amid 
Eastern  flowers,  longing  with  fierce  wild  desires  to 
be  once  more  in  the  battle  field,  or  at  least  among 
his  fellow-men  ?  to  give  up  for  ever  all  hope  of 
fame  and  glory,  to  die  in  that  far-off  land,  where 
no  prayer  could  be  said  over  him? — he  with  his 
strong  young  frame,  so  full  of  life  and  vitality  ;  he 
with  his  breast  on  fire  with  glowing  hopel  Ah, 
no ;  such  a  sacrifice  would  be  noble,  maguificent, 
but  beyond  him.  God  did  not  require  or  even  ex- 
pect it.  What  a  wild  dream  it  was!  How  foolish 
he  had  been  to  let  such  a  thought  even  cross  his 
mind !  All  this  and  more  he  said  to  himself,  but  he 
could  not  forget  it. 

"  What  would  be  the  reward  in  heaven  for  such 
a  deed  ?"  he  wondered.  "  What  would  our  Lady 
say  to  one  who  should  make  so  great  a  sacrifice  for 
her  sweet  sake?" 

All  night  he  lay  awake,  trying,  but  in   vain,   to 


harden  himself  against  the  gentle  pleading  voice. 
Ill  his  sleep  Hubert  Dacrc  was  at  home  again;  he 
heard  him  speaking  to  his  loved  wife,  and  caressing 
his  little  child  ;  then,  with  a  most  biiter  sob,  the 
worn  and  wearied  man  critd  still  dreaming,  "  Show 
Thy  mercy  to  me,  great  God,  and  let  me  be  free :" 

What  had  he  in  England  compared  to  this  poor 
captive?  No  loving  wife,  no  tender  children  mourn- 
ed him  and  called  for  him  with  unavailing  cries. 
He  had  no  earthly  ties.  He  had  vowed  himself  to 
the  service  of  his  Lady  and  Queen.  Perhaps  she 
would  be  better  served  by  him  in  captivity.  She 
would  know  how  much  he  loved  her,  if  for  her 
sake  and  for  her  love  he  made  this  great  sacrifice. 
As  he  thought  and  pondered  a  stray  sunbeam  peeped 
into  his  room,  and  through  the  narrow  grating 
there  came  upon  the  cool  morning  air  the  sweet 
perfume  of  the  fragrant  Ea.«;tern  flowers.  The  tun- 
beam  and  the  fragrance  made  him  think  of  heaven. 
What  was  the  fairest  of  earthly  beauty  to  the  glory 
there  ?  and  what  share  of  that  glory  would  not  God 
give  to  him  if  he  made  a  sacrifice  such  as  Goil  loves  ? 
He  had  been  &<!ked  for  help  in  the  name  of  Mary. 
Ah,  if  it  cost  him  his  life,  he  must  give  it.  A  few 
more  years — nay,  even  a  lifetime — of  captivity  were 
but  as  nothing  when  compared  to  the  magniflcent 
reward. 

Then  rising  from  the  rude  couch  where  he  had 
tried,  but  in  vain,  to  sleep,  he  kuelt  and  prayed- 
As  he  knelt  with  this  sublime  resolve  in  his  heart, 
the  sunbi-am  fell  upon  his  glowing  face,  and  our 
Lady  and  Queen  accepted  the  sacrifice  made  for 
her  sweet  sake,  and  designed  for  her  knight  a  mag- 
nificent reward. 

In  few,  simple,  but  eloquent  words,  be  laid  his 
life  and  liberty  at  our  Lady's  feet,  telling  her  his 
help  had  been  asked  in  her  name,  and  there  was 
but  one  way  in  which  aid  could  be  given.  He  gave 
his  freedom,  and  took  upon  himself  the  captive's 
chain.  Sweet  to  him,  he  said,  would  be  henceforth 
the  burden  of  his  captivity.  He  should  bear  it  for 
her  sake ;  sweet  would  be  the  labor  and  toil,  the 
privations  and  cares.  It  M'ould  be  all  for  her; 
never  again  should  a  murmur  pass  his  lips.  He 
would  praise  her  that  she  allowed  him  to  suffer, 
as  her  knight  should  do. 

Was  it  wonderful  that  our  Lady  smiled  when  the 
angels  laid  this  pniyer  before  her? 

Not  one  word  did  Bertraiid  say  until  the  stranger 
knight,  who  had  a  pledge  for  the  safely  of  all  the 
captives  he  ransomed,  came  to  the  palace.  Then 
he  told  him  in  few  words  that  he  would  remain,  in 
order  that  Hubert  Dacre,  who  had  been  fifteen 
years  in  prison,  might  go  free. 

Heroic  acts  of  virtue  and  bravery  were  not 
uncommon  iu  those  days.  The  stranger  knight 
said  Utile :  he  told  him  it  would  be  hopeless  to  look 
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for  nnotliLT  ransom  for  at  least  many  years  to  come, 
that  he  had  better  well  consider  what  he  was  doing. 
When  the  young  knight  told  him  he  had  considered 
and  must  do  it  for  our  Lady's  sweet  sake,  he  said  no 
more.  Tears  came  into  his  eyes  as  he  gazed  upon 
the  brave  earnest  young  face,  and  he  laid  his  hands 
upon  Bertrand's  head,  and  blessed  him. 

They  asked  permission  of  the  Saracen  chief  to 
make  the  exchange,  lie  was  nothing  loath.  Hu- 
bert Dacre  was  worn  out  with  his  long  sufferings; 
Berlrand  Talbot  was  young  and  active,  and  no  one 
had  ever  brought  the  chiefs  favorite  flowers  to 
such  perfection  as  he  had  done.  He  laughed  when 
he  heard  that  one  man  had  voluntarily  given  up 
his  freedom  for  another. 

"How  foolish  these  Christians  are!"  he  said  with 
a  sneer ;  "  they  have  no  sense." 

I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  wild  joy  of  Hubert 
Dacre,  when  the  glad  tidings  were  brought  to  him. 
He  knelt  at  the  young  knight's  feet,  and  called  him 
his  savior  and  deliverer.  He  kissed  the  kindly 
hands  that  took  his  chains,  and  his  warm  glad  tears 
fell  upon  them.  What  blessings  he  called  down 
on  that  noble  young  head !  He  tried  to  speak  of 
his  wife  and  his  little  May,  to  say  how  they  would 
thank  him ;  but  his  words  failed,  he  flung  himself 
on  the  ground,  and  wept  aloud.  He  could  not  be- 
lieve ia  his  happi.iess;  he  was  crazed  and  dizzy 
with  joy.  Then,  when  he  grew  calmer,  he  told 
Bertrand  that  if  all  other  resources  failed,  he  would 
go  from  door  to  door  and  beg  until  the  ransom  was 
raised  for  him.  What  joy  there  was  in  that  long- 
tried  wearied  heart  when  he  looked  his  last  upon 
the  palace,  the  garden,  and  the  flowers ! 

I  may  tell  you  here  that  Hubert  Dacre's  trials 
were  ended.  When,  after  a  long  ai;d  painful  jour- 
ney, he  reached  the  home  he  had  left  so  long  ago, 
wife  and  children  were  there,  by  God's  blessing,  to 
meet  him :  the  son,  a  fine  mauly  youth ;  Ethel, 
waiting  her  mother's  permission  to  become  a  nun ; 
and  his  darling,  his  goldcn-haired  May,  still  a  ten- 
der loving  child  in  heart,  if  not  in  years. 

If  Bertrand  could  have  known  how  they  loved 
and  prayed  for  him,  how  they  told  the  story  of  his 
charity  and  self-sicrifice  until  it  spread  over  Eng- 
land, and  all  men  spoke  of  our  Lady's  Knight,  wlio 
languished  still  in  captivity !  But  the  only  reward 
he  cared  or  hoped  for  was  the  approbation  of  his 
Lady  and  Queen. 

In  the  palace  near  Damascus,  the  story  spread : 
the  Saracens  laughed,  the  Christian  captives  re- 
joiced that  so  noble  and  kindly  a  heart  remained 
amongst  them.  Solyma  heard  it,  and  wondered 
still  more.    She  said,  as  had  been  said  of  old, 

"How  these  Christians  love  one  another!" 

Year  succeeded  year,  and  our  Lady's  Knight 
never  repented  his  sacrifice.    The  Saracen  chief. 


whose  life  he  had  saved,  showed  him  no  mark  of 
kindness  or  gratitude.  Solyma  still  gazed  upon 
the  quiet  midnight  skies,  and  wondered  about  the 
Queen  who  lived  above  them.  Still  the  captive 
labored  at  his  work,  and  grew  to  love  the  flowers 
he  tended  as  though  they  were  living  beings.  Day 
by  day  the  sweet  voice,  that  sang  so  clearly  of  the 
love  of  Mary,  grew  more  like  unto  the  voice  of  an 
angel.  Seasons  came  and  went,  the  flowers  died 
and  bloomed  again,  and  no  news  came  from  that 
outer  world  to  which  Bertrand  Talbot  had  once  be- 
longed. 

The  old  chief  lingered,  dying  slowly,  as  strong 
men  often  die ;  the  sun  rose  and  set,  the  tides  ebbed 
and  flowed,  the  planets  went  on  their  course,  but 
no  change,  no  release,  came  to  the  captives  of  Sol y- 
mon. 

Day  by  day  the  soul  of  the  knight  grew  more 
beautiful  and  more  fitted  for  heaven.  All  there 
had  been  of  earth  clinging  to  it  was  fading  away. 
Bertrand  rose  early,  that  he  might  have  time  to 
meditate  and  pray.  He  went  gladly  to  his  work  ; 
for  he  did  it  all  for  God.  The  heat,  the  burden, 
the  fatigue,  the  captivity,  the  restraint — he  bore  all 
cheerfully  for  the  love  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  When 
the  day's  labors  were  ended,  he  went  amongst  his 
fellow-Citptives,  cheering  and  consoling  them,  speak- 
ing bright  hopeful  words  of  the  glorious  heaven 
to  come,  nursing  the  sick,  and  tending  the  dying. 
There  was  not  a  captive  in  that  palace  who  did  not 
love  and  bless  our  Lady's  Knight. 

He  had  almost  trampled  human  nature  under 
foot ;  earthly  glory,  military  fame,  and  high  renown 
had  ceased  to  charm  him ;  he  longed  only  for 
heaven,  and  the  glory  of  the  saints.  He  knew 
nothing  of  what  was  passing  in  the  world.  They 
liad  heard  something  of  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Lion  Heart,  but  no  one  could  say  if  he  were  safe 
again  in  England.  So  ten  long,  long  years  passed  on, 
and  the  brave  noble  young  knight  who  had  left 
home  so  proudl}"^  bearing  a  stainless  lily  upon  his 
blue  shield,  was  now  a  saddened  wearied  man, 
longing  only  for  heaven. 

At  length  the  Saracen  chief  fell  dangerously  ill. 
He  bethought  himself  of  the  sweet  voice  he  had 
heard  so  often  amidst  the  flowers,  and  he  sent  for 
our  Lady's  Knight,  bidding  him  sing.  Every 
evening,  when  the  sick  man  wanted  rest,  Bertrand 
came  to  him,  and  sang  the  sweet  old  stories  of  his 
Mother  and  Queen. 

Solyma  listened,  and  her  wonder  grew  deeper. 
The  love  of  this  Lady  whom  the  knight  served 
moved  her  strangely ;  and  when  the  cjiief,  soothed 
by  the  soft  music,  slept,  she  asked  numerous  ques- 
tions, which  Bertrand  loved  to  answer. 

Little  by  little  the  beautiful  life  of  our  Lady  was 
told  to  her,  and  the  young  girl  became  absorbed  in 
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the  mjsteriefl  of  the  Faith.     One    lungiug  took  ; 
possession  of  Iier:  it  was  to  become  a  Christian, 
and  live  as  Calholic  iuakli:us  did  iu  houses  l)elong- 
ing  to  (Jod. 

In  nil  the  boaulics  and  mysteries  of  the  ancient 
faith  the  kniglit  inslriictcd  the  lady,  lie  saw  that 
she  had  a  giand  soul,  capable  of  any  .sacrihre  for 
the  love  of  her  crucilied  Muster,  now  that  she  knew 
Uim. 

In  pitience  she  bided  her  time.  While  her 
father  still  lived  she  could  do  nothing;  she  was 
chained  to  the  side  of  the  sick  man,  and  would  not 
say  one  word  to  dislrcs-s  him.  But  when  her  duty 
to  him  was  ended,  she  resolved  to  go  to  England, 
the  land  where  Mary  was  loved  and  honored, 
and  with  her  fortune  build  one  of  the  houses  Ber- 
trand  described,  where  those  who  loved  and  wished 
to  serve  God  dwelt  together. 

The  chief  lingered  on  his  sick  bed,  and  no  news 
came  from  England  of  the  ransom  that  Bertrand 
had  now  long  ceased  to  hope  for. 

Hubert  Dacre  had  worked  hard  to  obtain  it,  but 
affairs  w^cre  not  in  a  prosperous  condition  in  Eng- 
land. The  long  imprisonment  of  Richard  had 
thrown  the  kingdom  into  disorder,  men  were  taxed 
to  their  uttermost,  and  years  had  passed  before  he 
obUiined  the  sum  necessary  for  the  release  of  our 
Lady's  Knight.  It  wa.s  finished  at  last,  and  by  trust- 
wortijy  hands  the  ransom  was  sent,  and  Hubert 
Dacre  looked  forward  with  rapturous  delight  to 
seeing  his  friend — who  had  been  so  true  a  friend — 
amiin. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
An  unexpected  happiness  came  to  the  poor 
captives.  A  Norman  priest  made  his  way  amongst 
them,  in  order  that  he  might  comfort  them  by  the 
administration  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  Penance. 
He  was  disguised  so  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  have  guessed  at  his  sacred  ministry. 
Surely  God  in  His  gocxluess  never  granted  a  great- 
er favor  than  this.  The  joy  of  making  this  con- 
fession was  too  much  for  the  crusader,  worn  and 
wearied  with  his  captivity.  He  was  never  quite 
the  same  after  it ;  his  face  glowed  with  a  new  light. 
It  was  as  though  the  glory  of  heaven  shone  already 
upon  it.  His  voice  grew  sweeter  and  clearer,  yet 
more  feeble;  day  by  day  strange  pains  attacked 
him ;  there  were  times  when  he  could  not  distin- 
guish between  dreams  and  things  that  really  oc- 
curred. As  he  worked  amidst  the  flowers,  strange 
stupors  came  over  him,  and  he  could  take  no  note 
of  time.  A  weak  faint  trembling  seized  him,  and 
yet  he  could  not  touch  the  coarse  food  given  him 
to  eat.  Even  the  ripe  fruit  that  still  he  found  at 
times  in  his  cell  lay  tiiere  untasted.  Strange 
dreams  came  to  him.    There  were  times  when   he 


forgot  that  he  was  a  lonely  captive  iu  a  foreign 
land,  and  he  fancied  himself  again  a  chil  I,  lisping 
his  prayers  at  his  mother's  knee  or  praying  btfore 
the  image  in  the  grove.  Again  he  rotlc  a  victo- 
rious knight  in  tlie  field  of  battle,  carrying  before 
him  his  well-loved  shield,  whereon  shone  the 
stainless  lily,  the  emblem  of  his  Queen. 

Yet,  In^ie  midst  of  these  pains  and  trials,  the 
bright  soul  grew  more  beautiful  day  by  clay,  and 
more  fit  for  heaven.  Tiiere  was  little  stain  upon 
the  purity  of  the  white  robe  given  to  him  in  his 
baptism.  He  had  made  good  use  of  his  sorrows. 
Oiie  and  all  he  had  offered  them  to  God  in  expia- 
tion of  his  sins;  he  had  grown  to  love  suffering, 
because  it  brought  him  nearer  every  hour  to  the 
feet  of  the  Eternal  Father.  And  so  it  was  that  the 
more  he  endured,  the  brighter  and  more  radiant 
grew  his  soul,  until  God  smiled  upon  it,  and  it  was 
ready  for  home. 

He  felt  no  dread  when  the  hour  of  his  death  ap- 
proached; the  glory  of  heaven  had  already  begun 
to  dawn  for  him.  One  day — it  was  when  the 
roses  were  in  bloom,  and  despite  his  fast  increasing 
illness,  he  was  at  work  amongst  tliem — the  Saracen 
chief  had  grown  worse,  and  could  no  longer  bear 
the  music  which  had  charmed  him  into  rest.  All 
that  day  it  seemed  to  Bertrand  that  strange  voices 
sounded  in  his  ears,  and  a  dazz'ing  light  shone 
wherever  his  eyes  fell.  Yet  those  who  heard  his 
evening  hymn  said  that  the  sweet  sad  notes  had 
never  sounded  so  clearly.  He  sang  for  the  last 
time  the  praises  of  the  Lady  and  Queen  he  had 
loved  so  well. 

When  evening  came,  he  went  into  his  cell;  he 
could  no  longer  withstand  the  weakness  that  over- 
powered him.  He  sat  down  near  the  grating, 
where  to  the  last  he  could  see  the  evening  sky. 

"  Y'ou  will  help  me,  my  Mother,"  he  murmured. 
"  During  life  I  have  served  you ;  in  my  death  help 
me." 

His  head  fell  back  agJAinst  the  hard  walls  of 
his  cell,  an  act  of  contrition  came  from  his  white 
lips. 

Ah  me,  who  repays  love  and  fidelity  like  our 
Lady?  I  must  not  tell  you  what  she  did  for  her 
knight  in  the  hour  of  his  death.  The  glory  of 
heaven  shone  in  that  cell.  Those  who  found  the 
captive  in  the  morning  spoke  with  wonder  of  the 
smile  upon  his  lips,  aud  the  rapturous  expression 
on  his  face. 

His  mission  was  ended ;  his  soul  stood  before  the 
great  white  throne  of  God.  He  is  bright  and  beau- 
tiful now  amongst  the  saints  of  Gml,  and  his  crown 
is  one  of  surpassing  glory.  In  heaven  he  bears  a 
lily  more  stainless  and  resplendent  than  the  one  he 
bore  on  earth. 
There  was  grief  even  among  the  rude  Saracens 
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when  it  became  known  that  the  knight  was  dead. 
The  fact  might  Imve  remained  long  undiscovered ; 
but,  strange  to  tell,  on  the  day  of  his  death  the 
ransom  arrived.  When  they  went  to  his  cell  to 
give  him  the  freedom  for  which  he  had  once  longed 
so  wildly,  they  found  a  mightier  Power  had  been 
before  them,  and  set  the  captive  free.  Never 
again  did  the  sweet  clear  voice  sound  amidst  the 
gorgeous  Eastern  flowers. 

Ah,  and  when  he  knelt  before  our  Queen,  he  did 
not  forget  the  poor  heathen  lady  who  had  been  so 
kind  to  him.    His  first  prayer  was  for  her. 

When  the  Saracen  chief  died,  his  daughter  came 
to  England.  She  restored  the  ransom  to  Hubert 
Dacre,  and  together  they  built  a  church,  dedicated 
to  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels.  Solyma  was  baptized 
and  received  the  name  she  loved  so  dearly.  She 
was  known  amongst  the  Carmelites  as  Sister  Mary 
of  the  Angels.  While  she  lived  she  loved  and 
cherished  the  stainless  lily.  It  stood  ever  upon 
the  altar  of  the  church  before  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. She  liked  best  to  see  it  there,  for  it  seemed 
to  her  that  our  Lady's  Knight  was  keeping  watch 
before  his  Lord. 

Men  have  forgotten  him  now,  although  Lis  story 
lingered  long  in  their  hearts,  but  in  heaven  all 
love  and  cherish  "  our  Lady's  Knight," 

C.  M.  Brame. 


[Translated  from  the  French.] 

THE  THREE  WAYFARERS. 

There  lived  in  ancient  times  two  young  no- 
blemen, rich  and  comely  as  heart  could  desire. 
Their  names  were  Tonyk  and  Mylio.  Mylio,  the 
elder,  was  almost  sixteen,  and  Tonyk  just  four- 
teen years  of  age.  Tliey  were  both  under  the  In- 
struction of  the  ablest  masters,  by  whose  lessons 
they  had  profited  so  well  that  but  for  their  age 
they  might  have  received  Holy  Orders,  had  such 
been  their  vocation.  But  in  character  the  broth- 
ers were  very  unlike :  Tonyk  was  pious,  charitable 
to  the  poor,  and  always  ready  to  forgive  those  who 
had  offended  him;  he  hoarded  neither  money  in 
his  hand  nor  resentment  in  his  heart.  Mylio,  on 
the  contrary,  while  he  gave  but  his  due  to  each, 
would  drive  a  hard  brgain  besides,  and  never  fail 
to  revenge  an  injury  to  the  uttermost.* 

It  had  pleased  God  to  deprive  tl^em  ef  their  fa- 
ther whilst  yet  in  their  infancy,  and  \liey  had  been 
brought  up  by  their  widowed  mother,  a  woman 
of  singular  virtue;  but  now  that  they  were  grow- 
ing towards  manhood,  she  deemed  it  time  to  send 
them  to  the  care  of  an  uncle,  who  lived  at  some 
distance,  and  from  whom  they  might  receive  good 
counsel  for  their  voyage  through  life,  besides  the 
expectation  of  an  ample  heritage.     So  one  day, 


I  after  bestowing  on  each  a  new  cap,  a  pair  of  silver- 
buckle  shoes,  a  violet  mantle  and  a  well  filled 
purse,  she  bade  them  set  forth  towards  the  house 
of  their  father's  brother.  The  two  boys  began  their 
journey  in  the  highest  spirits,  glad  that  they  were 
travelling  into  a  new  country.  Their  horses  made 
such  good  speed  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
they  found  themselves  already  in  another  kingdom, 
where  the  trees  and  even  the  corn  were  quite  dif- 
erent  to  their  own.  There  one  morning,  coming 
to  a  cross-road,  they  saw  a  poor  woman  seated 
near  a  wayside  Cross,  her  face  buried  in  lier  apnm. 
Tonyk  drew  up  his  horse  to  ask  her  what  was  the 
matter ;  the  poor  beggar  told  him,  with  many  sobs, 
that  she  had  just  lost  her  son  who  was  her  sole  sup- 
port, and  that  she  was  now  cast  on  the  charity  of 
Christian  strangers.  The  youth  was  touched  with 
compassion, — but  Mylio,  who  waited  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, cried  out  mockingly :  ■ 

"  You  are  not  going  to  believe  the  first  pitiful 
story  told  you  by  the  roadside ;  it  is  just  this 
woman's  trade  to  sit  here  and  cheat  travellers  of 
their  money!" 

"Hush,  hush!  my  brother,"  answered  Tonyk, 
"  in  the  name  of  God ;  you  only  make  her  weep 
the  more.  Do  you  not  see  that  she  is  just  the  age 
and  figure  of  our  own  dear  mother — who  may 
God  preserve!"  Then  stooping  down  towards 
the  poor  woman,  he  handed  her  his  purse,  saying: 
"  Here,  my  good  woman,  I  can  help  you  but  little ; 
but  I  will  pray  that  God  Himself  may  be  your  con- 
solation." 

The  beggar  took  the  purse,  pressed  it  to  her  lips, 
then  said  to  Tonyk :  "  Since  my  young  lord  has 
been  so  bountiful  to  a  poor  woman,  let  him  not  re- 
fuse to  accept  from  her  this  walnut.  It  contains  a 
wasp  with  a  sting  of  diamond." 

Tonyk  took  the  walnut  with  thanks,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way  with  Mylio.  Ere  long  they 
came  to  the  borders  of  a  forest,  and  saw  a  little 
child,  half  naked,  seeking  something  in  the  hollows 
of  the  trees,  whilst  he  sang  a  strange  and  melan- 
cixoly  air,  more  mournful  thaa  the  music  of  a 
requiem.  He  often  stopped  to  clap  his  little  frozen 
hands,  saying  in  his  song,  "  I  am  cold ! — oh,  so 
cold !"  and  the  boys  could  hear  his  teeth  chatter  in 
his  head. 

Tonyk  was  ready  to  weep  at  thig  spectacle,  and 
said  to  his  brother : 

"Mylio,  only  see  how  this  poor  child  suffers 
from  the  piercing  wind." 

"  Tlien  he  must  be  a  chilly  subject,"  returned 
Mylio ;  "  the  wind  does  not  strike  me  as  so  piercing." 

"  You  may  well  say  so,  when  you  have  on  a 
plush  doublet,  a  warm  cloth  coat,  and  over  all 
your  violet  mantle,  whilst  he  is  wrapped  round  by 
little  but  the  air  of  heaven." 
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"  Well,  and  what  then  ?"  observed  Mylio ;  "after 
all  he  is  but  a  peasant  boy." 

*'  Alas !"  said  Tonyk,  "  when  I  think  that  you, 
my  brother,  might  have  been  born  to  the  siime 
hard  fate,  it  /^oes  to  my  very  heart ;  and  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  him  suffering.  For  Jehus'  sake  let  us 
relieve  him." 

So  saying  he  reined  in  bis  horse,  and  calling 
the  little  boy  to  him,  inquired  what  he  was  about. 

"  I  am  trying,"  replied  the  chilil,  "  if  I  can  find 
any  dragon-flics  asleep  in  the  hollows  of  the  trees." 

"  What  do  you  want  with  the  dragon-flies  ?" 
asked  Mylio. 

"  When  I  have  found  a  great  many  I  shall  sell 
them  in  the  town,  and  buy  myself  a  garment  as 
warm  as  sunshine." 

"  And  how  many  have  you  found  already  ?" 
asked  the  young  nobleman. 

"  Only  one,"  said  the  child,  holding  up  a  cage 
made  of  rushes  enclosing  the  blue  fly. 

"  Well,  well,  I  will  take  it,"  interposed  Tonyk, 
throwing  to  the  boy  his  violet  mantle.  "Wrap 
yourself  up  in  that  nice  warm  cloak,  my  poor  little 
fellow,  and  when  you  kneel  down  to  your  evening 
prayers,  do  not  forget  to  say  a  '  Hail  Mary'  for  us, 
and  another  for  our  mother." 

The  brothers  rode  forward  on  their  journey,  and 
Tonyk,  having  parted  with  his  mantle,  suffered 
sorely  for  a  time  from  the  cutting  north  wind ;  but 
the  forest  came  to  an  end,  the  air  grew  milder,  the 
fog  dispersed,  and  a  vein  of  sunshine  kindled  in  the 
clouds.  They  presently  entered  a  green  meadow 
where  a  fountain  sprang ;  and  beside  it  sat  an  aged 
man,  his  clothes  in  tatters,  and  on  his  back  a  wal- 
let which  marked  him  as  a  beggar.  As  soon  as  he 
p>erceived  the  young  riders,  he  called  to  them  in 
I     beseeching  tones.    Tonyk  approaclied  him. 

"What  is  it,  father?"  said  he,  lifting  his  hat  in 
respectful  consideration  of  the  beggixr's  age. 

"  Alas  !  my  dear  young  gentleman,"  replied 
the  old  man,  "you  see  how  white  my  hair  is,  and 
how  wrinkled  my  cheeks.  By  reason  of  my  age, 
I  am  grown  very  feeble,  and  my  feet  can  carry  me 
no  further ;  therefore  I  must  certainly  sit  here  and 
die,  unless  one  of  you  is  willing  to  sell  me  his 
horse." 

"  Sell  thee  one  of  our  horses, beggar!"  exclaimed 
Mylio,  with  a  contemptuous  voice;  "and  where- 
withal have  you  to  pay  for  it  ?" 

"You  see  this  hollow  acorn,"  answered  the 
mendicant;  "it  contains  a  spider  capable  of  spin- 
ning a  web  stronger  than  steel.  Let  me  have  one 
of  your  horses,  and  I  will  give  you  tlie  spider." 

Mylio  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  "Do  you  only 
hear  that,  Tonyk  1"  said  he,  turning  to  his  brother. 
"There  must  be  two  calves'  feet  in  that  fellow's 
shoes." 


Tonyk  answered  gently,  "The  poor  can  culy 
offer  what  they  have." 

Dismounting  he  went  up  to  the  old  man  and  r-iM  : 
"  I  give  you  my  horse,  my  honest  friend,  not  in 
couHideralion  of  the  price  you  offer  for  him,  but  in 
remembrance  of  Christ  who  has  declared  the  poor 
to  be  His  chosen  people.  Take  and  keep  him  as 
your  own^and  thank  God,  in  whose  dear  .name  I 
bestow  him." 

The  old  man  murmured  a  thousand  benedic- 
tions, and  mounting,  with  Tonyk's  aid,  went  on 
his  way,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  distance.  At  this 
last  almsdeed  Mylio  could  no  longer  contain  him- 
self, and  broke  out  into  a  storm  of  reproaches. 

"Fool!"  cried  he  angrily  to  Tonyk,  "are  you 
not  ashamed  of  the  state  to  which  you  have  re- 
duced yourself  by  your  folly?  you  thought,  no  doubt, 
when  you  had  stripped  yourself  of  everything 
I  would  go  shares  with  you  in  horse  and  cloak  and 
purse ;  but  no  such  thing.  I  hope  this  lesson  at 
least  will  do  you  good,  and  that  by  feeling  the  in- 
convenience of  prodigality,  you  may  learn  to  be 
more  prudent  for  the  future." 

"  'Tis  indeed  a  goo<l  lesson,  my  brother,"  replied 
Tonyk,  mildly ;  "and  I  willingly  receive  it.  I  never 
so  much  as  thought  of  sharing  your  money,  horse, 
or  cloak ;  go  your  way,  without  troubling  yourself 
about  me,  and  may  the  Queen  of  Angels  guide 
you." 

Mylio  answered  not  a  word,  but  trotted  quickly 
off,  whilst  his  young  brother  followed  him  on  foot, 
keeping  him  in  sight  as  long  as  he  was  able,  with- 
out a  thought  of  bitterness  arising  in  his  heart. 
Thus  they  went  on  towarils  the  entrance  of  a  nar- 
row defile  between  two  mountains,  so  lofty  that 
their  tops  were  hidden  by  the  clouds.  It  was  called 
the  Accursed  Strait ;  for  a  dreadful  being  dwelt 
among  those  heights,  and  there  lay  in  wait  for  trav- 
ellers, like  a  huntsman  watching  for  game.  He 
was  a  giant,  blind,  and  without  feet,  but  had  so  fine 
an  ear  for  sound  that  he  could  hear  the  worm 
working  her  dark  way  within  the  earth.  His  serv- 
ants were  two  eagles,  that  he  had  tamed,  for  he 
was  a  great  magician,  and  he  sent  them  forth  to 
catch  his  prey  as  soon  as  he  could  hear  it  coming. 
So  the  country  people,  when  they  had  to  pass  the 
dreaded  stmit,  were  accustomed  to  carry  their 
shoes  in  their  hands,  and  holding  their  breath,  lest 
the  giant  should  detect  them  passing.  But  Mylio, 
who  knew  nothing  of  all  tins,  went  on  at  full  trot, 
until  the  giant  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of 
horses'  hoofs  on  the  stony  way. 

"  Ho,  ho,  my  harriers,  where  are  you  ?*'  cried  he. 
The  white  and  the  red  eagle  hastened  to  him.  "  Go 
and  fetch  me  for  my  supper  what  is  jMissing  by," 
exclaimed  the  giant. 

Like  balls  from  cannon  mouth  they  shot  down 
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the  nivino,  and  seizing  Mylio  by  the  violet  mantle 
bore  him  upwards  to  the  giant's  den.  At  that  mo- 
m  .nt  To.iyk  came  up  to  tlie  entrance  of  the  defile; 
he  saw  his  brotlier  in  the  act  of  being  carried  off  by 
the  two  birds;  and  rushing  towards  him  he  uttered 
a  loud  cry,  but  the  eagles  almost  instantly  vanished 
with  Mylio  in  the  clouds  that  hung  over  the  loft- 
iest mountains.  For  a  few  seconds  the  boy  stool 
rooted  to  the  spot  with  horror,  gazing  on  the  sky 
and  the  straight  rocks  that  rose  above  him  like  a 
wall ;  and  sinking  on  his  knees,  with  folded  hands 
he  cried. 

"  O  God,  the  almighty  Maker  of  the  world,  save 
my  brother  Mylio !" 

"  Trouble  not  God  the  Father  for  so  small  a 
matter,"  cried  three  little  voices  close  beside  him. 
Tonyk  turned  in  amazement.    "Who  speaks? 
Who  are  you  ?"  he  exclaimed. 

"In  the  pocket  of  thy  doublet,"  replied  the  three 
voices. 

Tonyk  searched  his  pocket  and  drew  forth  the 
walnut,  the  acom,  and  the  cage  of  rushes  contain- 
ing tlie  three  different  insects. 
"  Is  it  you  who  will  save  Mylio?"  asked  he. 
"We,  we,  we,"  they  answered,  in  their  various 
tones. 

"  And  what  can  you  do,  you  poor  little  nobod- 
ies?" cried  Tonyk. 
"  Let  us  out  and  thou  shalt  see !" 
The  boy  did  as  they  desired,  and  immediately 
the  spider  crept  to  a  tree,  from  which  she  began  a 
web  as  strong  and  as  shining  as  steel.  Then, 
-raoantiug  on  the  dragon-fly,  wliich  raised  her  grad- 
ually in  the  air,  she  still  wove  on  her  silvery  net- 
work, the  several  threads  of  which  assumed  the 
form  of  a  ladder  constantly  stretching  upwards. 

Tonyk  mounted,  step  by  step,  on  this  miraculous 
ladder  until  it  brought  him  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  Then  the  wasp  flew  before  and  led  him 
to  the  giant's  den. 

The  den  was  a  grotto  hollowed  in  the  clfflf",  and 
lofty  as  a  cathedral  nav.e.  The  blind  and  footless 
ogre  was  seated  in  the  middle,  swaying  his  huge 
body  to  and  fro  like  a  poplar  rocked  by  the  winds, 
singing  snatches  of  a  strange  .song,  while  Mylio 
lay  on  the  ground,  his  legs  and  arms  tucked  behiiul 
him,  like  a  fowl  trussed  for  the  spit.  The  two 
eagles  were  at  a  little  distance,  by  the  fire-place, 
one  ready  to  act  as  turn-spit,  whilst  the  other 
made  up  the  fire. 

The  noise  which  the  giant  made  in  singing,  and 
the  attcntio.i  he  paid  to  the  jweparations  made  for 
his  feast,  prevented  his  hearing  the  approach  of 
Tonyk  and  his  three  tiny  attendaiits;  but  the  red 
eagle  perceived  the  youth,  and,  darting  forward, 
would  have  seized  hiin  in  its  claws  had  not  the 
wasp  at  that  very  moment  pierced  its  eyes  with 


the  diamond  sting.  The  white  eagle,  hurrying  to 
its  fellow's  aid,  met  the  same  fate.  Then  the  wasp 
flew  upon  the  ogre,  who  had  roused  himself  upon 
heariug  the  cries  of  his  two  servants,  and  set  her- 
self to  sting  him  without  mercy.  The  giaut  roared 
aloud  like  a  bull  in  August.  In  vaia  he  whirled 
around  his  huge  arms  like  windmill  sails;  having 
no  eyes  he  could  not  succeed  in  catching  the  crea- 
ture, and  for  want  of  f -et  it  was  equally  inipossible 
lor  him  to  escape  from  it.  At  length  he  flung  him- 
self face  downwards  on  the  earth  to  find  some  res- 
pite from  its  fiery  dart,  but  the  spider  then  came 
up  and  spun  over  him  a  net  that  held  him  fast  im- 
prisoned. In  vain  he  called  upon  the  eagles  for 
assistance :  savage  with  pain,  and  no  longer  fear- 
ing him,  their  only  impulse  was  to  be  revenged 
upon  him  for  their  long  slavery.  Fiercely  flapping 
their  wings,  they  flew  upon  tlieir  former  master, 
and  tore  him  in  their  fury,  as  he  lay  cowering  be- 
neath the  web  of  steel ;  with  every  stroke  of  their 
beaks  they  carried  off  a  strip  of  flesh,  nor  did  they 
stay  their  vengeance  until  they  laid  bare  his  bones. 
Then  they  crouched  down  upon  the  mangled  car- 
cass,— and  as  the  flesh  of  a  magician,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  an  ogre,  is  a  meat  impossible  to  be  digested, 
they  never  rose  again.  Meanwhile  Tonyk  had  un- 
bound his  brother,  and  after  embracing  him,  with 
tears  of  joy,  led  him  from  the  cavern  to  the  edge  of 
the  precipice.  The  dragon-fly  and  the  wasp  soon 
appeared  there,  harness  d  to  the  little  cage  of 
rushes,  now  transformed  into  a  coach.  They  in- 
vited the  two  brothers  to  seat  themselves  within  it, 
whilst  the  spider  placed  herself  behind  like  a  mag- 
nificent lackey,  and  the  equipage  rolled  onwards 
with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind.  In  this  way  Touyk 
and  Mylio  travelled  untired  over  meadows,  woods, 
mountains,  and  villages, — for  in  the  air  roads  are 
always  in  good  order, — until  they  came  before 
their  uncle's  castle.  There  the  carriage  came  to 
the  ground,  and  rolled  onwards  towards  the  draw- 
bridge, where  the  brothers  saw  both  their  horses 
waili.g  for  them.  At  the  saddlebow  of  Tonyk-. 
hung  his  purse  and  mantle;  but  the  purse  hadr 
grown  much  lirger  and  heavier,  and  the  mantle^ 
was  all  powdered  with  diamonds.  Astonished,  the 
youth  turned  towards  the  coach  to  ask  what  this 
might  mean ;  but,  behold,  the  coach  had  disap- 
peared;  and  in>tead  of  the  wasp,  the  spider,  and 
the  dragon-fiy.tliere  stood  tliree  aagels  all  resplend- 
ent with  light.  Awe  struck  and  bewildered,  the 
brothers  sank  upon  their  knees.  Then  one  of  the 
angels,  more  beautiful  a  id  radiant  than  the  others, 
drew  near  to  T<myk,  and  thus  spoke: 

"  Fear  not,  thou  righteous  one,  for  the  woman, 
the  child,  and  the  old  man,  whom  thou  hast  suc- 
cored, were  none  otheislhan  our  Blessed  Lady,  her 
Divine  tson,  and  the  holy  Saint  Joseph.  They 
sent  us  to  guard  thee,  on  thy  way,  from  harm;  and 
now,  that  our  mission  is  accomidished,  we  return  to 
Paradise.  Only  remembi  r  what  has  befallen  thee, 
and  let  it  serve  as  an  example  forever." 

At  these  words  the  Angels  ppreaci  their  wings, 
and  soared  away  like  three  white  doves,  chauut'ng 
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Relii;ioas  Orders — No.  6. 

BT  DR.  O.  A.   BROWNSOir. 

The  Puritan,  who  had  the  principal  hand  in 
shaping  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the 
Anglo-American  colonies,  was  rigid  entmgh  in 
moral  exactions;  and  while  he  was  absorbed  iu  his 
war  against  priests  and  monks,  and  In  clearing 
away  the  forests,  subduing  the  soil,  making  him- 
self a  home  in  the  wilderness,  and  defending  it 
against  his  savage  enemies,  he  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing himself  for  the  most  part,  exteriorly  at  least, 
within  the  limits  of  the  moral  law.  His  absorption 
in  the  struggle  for  life,  the  excitement  of  the  fight, 
the  rigid  discipline  he  introduced  from  the  Mosaic 
Law  and  from  Calvin  and  Knox,  enforced  by  the 
vigilant  espionage  of  his  church  members  over  one 
another,  the  ruling  elder,  the  tithing  man,  the  con- 
stable and  the  magistrate,  all  enabled  him  actually 
to  maintain,  at  least  as  to  exterior  acts,  the  commu- 
nity he  founded  far  purer  in  manner?  and  morals 
than  it  has  remained. 

But  with  the  relaxation  of  the  struggle,  the 
growth  of  wealth  and  luxury,  discipline  was  re- 
laxed, the  church  members  became  less  prompt  in 
acting  as  spies  on  one  another  and  reporting  each 
other's  sayings  and  doings  to  the  congregation 
or  the  session ;  the  ruling  elder  disappeared,  the 
tithing  became  a  myth,  and  the  magistrate  aban- 
doned morality  for  politics,  or  looked  after  them 
only  so  far  as  they  might  affect  his  political  inter- 
ests. Puritan  morality  then  broke  down,  or  sur- 
vived only  in  various  philanthropic  associations 
and  movements,  wliich  made  little  or  no  demands 
on  the  private  or  domestic  virtues,  or  personal 
purity  of  heart  or  body.  It  never  had  any  interior 
life,  and  when  its  exterior  supports  were  knocked 
from  under  it  nothing  remained  to  sustain  it.  It 
attempted  the  impossible.  It  would  convert  the 
Evangelical  Counsels  into  laws,  and  maintain  the 
strict  life  and  discipline  in  general  Christian  so- 
ciety of  the  convent  or  monastery,  without  seclu- 
sion, celibacy,  or  the  assistance  of  supernatural 
grace.  Separated  by  its  heresy  and  schism  from 
the  Fountain  of  supernatural  life,  grace  it  had  not 


and  could  not  have,  except  that  common  grace 
given  to  all  men;  celibacy  it  condemned  and  ab- 
horred as  a  sin  against  nature ;  and  marriage, 
which  it  encouraged  and  made  all  but  obligatory 
upon  every  Christian,  could  not  be  kept  pure  and 
holy  by  unassisted  nature.  Puritanism  exacted  of 
nature  without  grace,  especially  when  coupled 
with  its  doctrine  of  total  depravity  and  moral  ina- 
bility, more  than  nature  could  give,  and  necessarily 
got  less. 

The  failure  of  Puritanism  to  maintain  all  the 
strictness  and  severity  of  the  religious  life  with 
marriage  and  without  the  grace  of  vocation,  has 
very  naturally  been  followed  by  a  fearful  reaction 
which  even  threatens  to  engulf  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  vortex  of  vice  and  immorality.  By  con- 
demning celibacy  as  contrary  to  nature  and  impos- 
sible, by  sneering  at  virginity  as  something,  if  not 
sinful,  at  least  far  below  the  conjugal  state,  and  by 
reducing  marriage  from  a  sacrament  to  a  civil  con- 
tract, and  dissoluble  by  the  order  or  permission  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  it  destroyed  the  very  concep- 
tion of  Christian  marriage,  or  of  marriage  as  tem- 
per ren  sacra,  as  always  something  sacred,  extin- 
guished the  Christian  family,  undermined  the  do- 
mestic virtues,  on  which  public  virtue  and  the  very 
existence  of  society  depend,  and  perverted  both  the 
public  and  private  conscience. 

The  Puritan,  probably,  did  not  foresee  the  con- 
sequence of  denying  marriage  as  a  sacrament,  and 
making  it  a  civil  instead  of  a  religious  institution. 
Society  depends  on  the  family,  as  we  are  taught 
when  the  Scripture  says :  "  And  God  created  man 
in  His  own  image;  male  and  female  created  He 
them."*  The  family  depends  on  m:irriage,  by 
which  "  the  twain  are  made  one  flesh."  The  reduc- 
tion of  marriage  to  a  civil  institution,  and  the 
denial  of  its  sacnimental  character,  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  religion  from  the  family  and,  conse- 
quently, from  the  very  basis  of  fociety.  It  is  to 
leave  society  without  any  divine  law  or  support, 
to  be  sustained  by  the  state,  and  the  state  to  be 
sustained  by  unredeemed  and  unassisted  nature 
alone.    By  denying  the  sacredness  and  indiasolu- 

•  Genesis,  I,  27. 
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bility  of  marriage,  placing  it  in  the  category  of 
human  institutions,  Puritanism,  as  all  Protestant- 
ism, eliminated  religion  from  the  government  of 
the  marriage  relation,  and  found  itself  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  sustaining  both  the  family  and 
society,  the  domestic  and  social  virtues,  •without 
God. 

The  consequence  has  been  that  these  virtues, 
having  only  a  natural  and  civil  support,  are  rap- 
idly disappearing,  if  they  have  not  already  disap- 
peared, from  the  entire  Puritan  community.  Elim- 
inating religion  from  morality,  reason  becomes  the 
slave  of  passion,  and  the  only  supports  left  to  virtue 
are  the  natural  sentiments,  instincts  and  inclina- 
tions, and  these  are  precisely  what,  when  unre- 
strained by  religion,  lead  to  vice,  crime,  immoral- 
ity,— every  species  of  sin  and  iniquity.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  of  divorce,  and  reducing  mar- 
riage to  a  simple  civil  institution,  leaves  the  rela- 
tion of  the  sexes,  as  all  human  institutions,  and  the 
civil  law  itself,  when  religion  is  eliminated,  to  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  passions,  sentiments, 
inclinations,  instincts  of  an  imperfect  and  fallen 
nature,  to  the  concupiscence  or  carnal  mind  which 
works  all  the  evil  in  individuals,  in  families,  and 
in  nations.  These  have  lost  Christian  marriage 
and  the  Christian  family,  and  have  made  marriage, 
through  the  liberty  of  divorce,  no  longer  what 
God  made  it,  that  is,  of  "  the  twain  one  flesh,"  but 
in  several  of  the  states  what  somebody  has  not 
inaptly  called  "  successive  polygamy,"  and,  it  may 
be  added,  what  is  still  worse,  "  successive  polyan- 
dry." 

By  eliminating  religion  and  all  sense  of  duty 
from  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  the  road  is  short  and 
straight  to  the  popular  doctrine  of  the  day,  that 
the  marriage  is  in  mutual  love,  and  any  couple 
who  mutually  love  each  other  are  truly  married  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  those  whose  hearts  God  has 
united,  no  man  should  dare  put  asunder.  Hence 
powerful  and  energetic  combinations  of  strong- 
minded  women,  esprits  forts,  and  weak-minded  or 
ambitious  men,  at  work  day  and  night,  under  the 
specious  pretext  of  woman's  rights,  to  abolish  all 
marriage  laws,  and  leave  the  relations  of  the  sexes 
to  the  operation  of  unrestrained  sentiment  or  pas- 
sion, dignified  with  the  name  of  Free  Love.  If 
marriage  is  essentially  in  the  mutual  love  of  the  man 
and  the  woman,  it  can  have  no  regard  to  the  birth 
and  education  of  children,  but  must  look  solely  to 
the  self-indulgence  and  pleasure  of  the  married 
couple,  to  which  children  would  be  a  great  incum- 
brance, and  hence  we  see  already,  to  a  fearful  ex- 
tent, the  maternal  instinct  stifled  in  sensuality,  and 
mothers,  in  order  to  be  free  from  the  cares  and 
duties  of  maternity,  not  only  consenting  to  but 
actually  seeking  the  destruction  of  their  offspring 


before  they  are  bom.  So  far  is  this  carried  that 
we  see  it  in  the  more  decidedly  Puritan  States  of 
the  Union  telling  on  the  population,  which  but  for 
recruits  from  abroad  would  rapidly  diminish. 

Chastity,  as  a  Christian  virtue,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  any  longer  recognized,  and  if  it  exists  at 
all  in  our  Puritan  community,  it  exists,  not  as  a 
virtue,  but  as  an  instinct,  or  as  a  matter  of  temper- 
ament. The  moral  corruption  of  our  society,  if 
seen  in  the  interior,  is  something  fearful,  and  falls 
little  short  of  that  of  the  heathen,  as  referred  to 
by  St.  Paul  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  or  that  which  proved  the  destruction 
of  the  earliest  civilized  and  most  renowned  na- 
tions of  antiquity.  The  evil  is  great  and  alarming, 
because  it  follows  logically  from  the  principles 
which  are  almost  universally  accepted  as  the  basis 
of  American  society,  and  is  really  only  the  natural 
development  of  the  anti-Catholic  civilization  of 
our  age,  and  which  like  all  false  civilizations  con- 
tains in  itself  the  seeds  of  the  most  utter  barbar- 
ism. But  is  there  any  remedy  ?  If  so,  where  and 
what  is  it? 

I  approach  the  answer  to  this  question  with 
some  diffidence,  not  from  any  doubt  as  to  what 
the  answer  is,  but  from  distrust  of  my  ability  to 
make  it  clear  and  convincing  to  the  general  reader. 
It  is  certain  that  the  preaching  and  even  the  ex- 
ample of  what  is  only  of  strict  law,  as  the  highest 
ideal  of  Christian  chastity,  cannot  suffice  even  to 
arrest,  much  less  to  cure  the  evil.  Even  the 
truth  retained  by  false  religions  is  turned  into  a 
lie  and  deprived  of  its  virtue.  The  cruelty  and 
licentiousness  in  which  all  heathen  religions  ter- 
minate are,  intellectually  considered,  only  misap- 
plications and  perverf^ions  of  the  great  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  true  and  primitive  relig- 
ion they  have  retained.  A  nation,  as  the  soul,  can 
be  redeemed  only  by  an  expiatory  sacrifice.  It 
needed  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of  the  God-Man  on 
the  Cross  to  redeem  the  human  race,  and  it  is  only 
by  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of  those  He  loves  and 
who  love  Him,  voluntarily  made  in  Him,  and  for 
Ilim,  that  a  nation  can  be  redeemed  and  restored 
to  Christian  life  and  virtue,  and  therefore  in  the 
ordinary  providence  of  God,  not  without  the  re- 
ligious orders  which  Puritanism  so  violently  de- 
nounces. 

They  that  marry  do  well,  says  the  Puritan  with 
St.  Paul,  but  he  forgets  to  add  with  the  same 
blessed  apostle,  that  they  who  do  not  marry  do 
better.  Marriage  is  lawful,  is  honorable,  but  it  is 
not  the  highest  state  nor  the  highest  ideal  of  Chris- 
tian perfection.  In  assuming  that  ft  is,  and  plac- 
ing virginity,  or  celibacy  for  Christ's  sake  below  it, 
the  Puritan  placed  before  him,  not  the  highest  but 
in  reality  the  lowest  ideal.    He  who  aims  only  at 
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the  lowest  is  sure  never  to  attain  to  tlie  highest, 
but  is  not  unlikely  to  miss  even  the  lowest.  Mar- 
riage involves  no  idea  of  expiation  or  sacrifice;  it 
was  instituted  in  the  garden  before  sin  entered 
into  the  world  and  expiation  was  necessary.  It 
has  no  redeeming  or  elevating  character,  though 
they  who  enter  into  it  from  pure  motives  and  faith- 
ftilly  observe  its  laws  are  blessed  in  themselves  and 
their  children,  yet  they  make  no  sacrifice,  offer 
nothing  to  Qml,  indulge  only  a  chaste  and  lawful 
love,  which,  however,  is  in  itself  only  the  love  of 
the  creature,  not  of  the  Creator,  and  as  repre- 
sented in  the  popular  literature  of  the  day,  is  pure 
idolatry. 

The  Puritan  in  adopting  marriage  as  the  Chris- 
tian ideal  excluded  the  life  of  sacrifice,  of  expiation 
in  imitation  of  the  life  of  Christ  on  earth,  and 
therefore  placed  himself  out  of  the  condition  of 
being  a  fellow-laborer  and  fellow-sufferer  with 
Christ  in  redeeming,  purifying,  and  sanctifying 
the  race  or  a  nation.  The  principle  on  which  the 
religious  orders  are  founded  is  that  of  sacrifice,  of 
expiation,  and  intercession,  in  imitation  of  our 
Lord  Himself,  and  wliose  life  and  passion  they  seek 
to  renew  in  themselves,  not  to  atone  for  their  own 
sins,  not  as  a  penance  for  their  transgressions,  but 
as  a  sacrifice,  an  expiation,  and  a  continued  inter- 
cession for  others,  for  the  love  of  God  and  the  good 
of  souls.  It  is  therefore  that  1  look  to  the  religious 
orders  as  the  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God  to 
arrest  my  country  in  its  downward  tendency,  and 
replace  its  vice  and  immorality  by  holy  purity  and 
Christian  chastity. 


[COPTRIOHT   SeCURtD.] 

ZOE'S  DAUGUTER. 

BT    MBS.    ANNA    H.    DORSET. 

CHAPTER  X. 

"  ESSE   QUAM  VIDERI." 

The  children's  ball,  ox  fete  cJinmpetre  as  Mrs.  Yel- 
lott  preferred  calling  it,  now  fully  decidetl  on,  was 
a  most  politic  idea,  and  showe<l  no  little  degree  of 
sagacity  in  Allan  Brooke's  estimate  of  womankind. 
He  knew  that  the  preparations  for  it  would  so  en- 
gross his  sister's  mind  that  she  would  have  no  time  I 
to  brood  over  what  had  just  passed  between  Lucia  I 
and  her  children  nor  have  many  opportunities  to  j 
snub  her.    In  fact  she  set  about  her  task  energetl- ' 
cally :  she  had  to  make  out  a  list  of  those  who  were  ' 
to  be  invited,  a  delicate  and  difficult  thing  to  do  i 
always,  particularly  in  a  provincial  neighborhood ; 
she  had  to  write  numerous  orders  and  directions  i 
to  be  sent  to  Baltimore  for  French  confectionary  j 
and  other  luxuries  which  by  no  possibility  could  , 


be  obtained  nearer  home ;  she  had  to  drill  the  serv- 
ants, devise  novelties,  plan,  and  think,  until  she 
was  half  wild  with  excitement  herself,  and  the 
entire  household  in  a  state  of  tumult  and  confusion. 
But  she  was  in  her  true  element ;  she  not  only  had 
fine  taste  in  such  matters,  but  really  great  execu- 
tive ability  to  carry  out  her  plans  when  formed. 
Besides  this,  she  had  the  faculty  of  attending  to 
everything  at  once,  and  of  drawing  every  one 
within  range  of  her  influence  into  her  fussy  prepa- 
rations, getting  them  up  to  their  eyes  in  business 
before  they  knew  where  they  were. 

Allan  Brooke's  chief  aim  in  giving  the  ball  was 
Lucia's  happiness;  he  wiHhed  her  to  meet  the 
young  people  of  the  neighborhood  and  have  her 
thoughts  turned  into  channels  which  would  divert 
them  entirely  from  the  old  brooding  memories; 
but  he  wisely  kept  his  intentions  to  himself,  and 
Mrs.  Yellott  did  not  suspect  them,  for  Lucia  was 
as  yet  a  subordinate  idea  in  all  her  plans,  not  to  be 
much  considered  except  when  she  was  more  than 
usually  disagreeable,  and  on  such  occasions  scarce- 
ly able  to  restrain  the  savage  instincts  of  her 
nature ;  her  only  desire  was  to  slap  her  face  until 
it  was  black  and  blue,  feeling  that  such  a  form  of 
chastisement  was  the  only  one  that  would  satisfy 
her  and  sufficiently  degrade  Lucia.  But  the  neces- 
sity of  strangling  and  keeping  down  such  cruel  de- 
sires only  intensified  the  venom  of  which  they 
were  born.  However,  the  pleasant  excitement  and 
constant  occupation  afforded  by  the  coming  fiu 
gave  her,  as  we  before  remarked,  but  little  time  to 
torment  herself  about  Lucia,  and  she  plunged  en- 
ergetically into  her  plans,  determined  that  it  should 
outvie  anything  ever  seen  before  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  that  her  children  should  have  the 
best  time  they  had  ever  had  in  their  lives. 

Lucia  slipped  off  every  morning  or  evening  to 
Buckrae  to  make  beautiful  with  flowers  the  mound 
above  her  mother's  grave ;  her  guardian  had  given 
orders  that  she  was  to  have  the  yacht  whenever 
she  wished,  and  to  go  alone  whenever  she  felt  so 
disposed.  Sometimes  he  went  with  her,  but  he 
had  of  late  discontinued  going  altogether,  fearing 
that  his  presence  possibly  imposed  a  restraint  upon 
her. 

These  were  happy  hours  to  Lucia,  when  alone 
with  her  dead,  no  one  near  to  observe  or  criticise 
her, — not  a  sound  except  the  flitting  and  warbling 
of  the  birds  and  the  soft  rustling  of  the  leaves  to 
break  the  silence,  and  the  air  full  of  tender  memo- 
ries which  gathered  around  her  like  soft  embraces. 
It  seemed  like  home,  for  here  she  could  cry  her  fill 
with  no  one  at  hand  to  chide  either  coldly  or  kind- 
ly; hgre  she  could  sing  the  beautifbl  hymns  and 
anthems  sbe  had  learned  In  her  new  home,  with  a 
feeling  that  somehow  and  somewhere  near  her 
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mother  listened;  and  here,  when  light  of  heart,  she 
sometimes  trilled  the  little  songs  they  used  to  sing 
together,  ever  feeling  her  near.  It  was  freedom, 
solace  and  peace  to  the  strange  child  to  be  there 
alone;  and  her  guardian  saw  that  she  always  re- 
turned with  a  brighter  and  more  peaceful  expres- 
sion In  her  face  than  when  she  went.  Tlien  a 
standing  order  was  issued  that  the  yacht  was  to  be 
at  her  disposal  whenever  she  wanted  it,  and  he 
told  her  to  order  it  without  ever  consulting  him 
about  it. 

"  Are  you  going  over  to-day,  Lucia  ?"  he  asked 
one  morning,  after  a  long  practice  with  her  of  one 
of  Beethoven's  grand  sonatas. 

"  If  you  please,  Mr.  Brooke, — that  is,  if  you  do 
not  want  the  yacht." 

"No,  I  do  not  want  it ;  but,  if  you  don't  mind, 
little  one,  will  you  go  to  St.  Inigoes? — we  must  try 
and  persuade  Father  Jannison  to  come  to  our 
party.  I  have  written  to  ask  him,  if  you  will  take 
the  invitation." 

"  That  is  lovely !"  exclaimed  Lucia  with  one  of 
her  rare  merry  laughs ;  "  I  will  go,  Mr.  Brooke, 
and  won't  come  away  until  he  promises — " 

"Allan!  oh,  dear  me!  Allan,  I  never  saw  such 
dark  rooms  as  you  keep !"  cried  Mrs.  Yellott,  burst- 
ling  in,  stumbliug  over  footstools  and  scraping  her- 
self against  the  angles  of  tables  and  musical  instru- 
ments. 

"  It  seems  light  enough  to  me,  Ellen;  but  stand 
still  until  I  throw  open  this  shutter,"  he  said 
kindly. 

"  Never  mind, — ^my  eyes  are  used  to  it  now ;  the 
fact  is  I  came  out  of  such  a  glare  that  I  am  nearly 
blinded,"  said  Mrs.  Yellott,  throwing  herself 
among  the  cushions  of  a  deep  luxurious  chair  while 
she  fanned  herself  violently  with  her  hat.  "  It  is 
excessively  hot,  and  I  am  in  such  a  worry." 

"  Worry !  what  is  the  use  of  that?  Keep  cool, 
child,  and  don't  try  to  do  everything  at  once," 
answered  her  brother,  amused  at  her  flurry. 

"  That  is  what  men  always  say !  but  you  know, 
Allan,  that  people  can't  dance  to  the  music  of 
organs,  and  I  wouldn't  give  a  snap  for  a  piano  to 
dance  by,"  she  exclaimed  petulantly. 

"  Well,  no,  I  never  saw  but  one  dance  to  organ 
music  ;  but  it  was  certainly  the  loveliest  spectacle 
I  ever  beheld !" 

"  What  nonsense  you  are  talking,  Allan !  but  let 
me  hear  about  it ;  perhaps  we  might  arrange  some- 
thing of  the  sort  here,  and  thft-novelty  of  the  thing 
would  make  it  charming,"  she  replied  eagerly. 

"  I  fear  that  it  would  be  impossible  here,"  said 
Allan  Brooke,  with  a  quiet  smile.  "  The  dance  I 
refer  to  took  place  in  the  grand  cathedral  at 
Seville,  on  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  there  at  the  time,  and  was  kneeling  at 


no  great  distance  from  the  grand  altar,  expecting 
nothing  more  than  the  usual  solemnities,  when  I 
saw  a  procession  of  children  enter  from  a  lateral 
chapel  who  were  arrayed  as  if  for  presentation  at 
court,  in  rich  silks,  costly  old  yellow  laces  and 
sparkling  jewels,  each  one  crowned  with  lilies  and 
roses,  and  altogether  magnificent  in  honor  of  their 
Lord  and  King  whom  they  had  come  to  adore. 
And  now  I  observed  that  they  moved  in  slow  and 
graceful  rhythm  to  the  sacred  melodies  of  the 
organ  and  an  orchestra  of  stringed  instruments, 
and  ranged  themselves  in  couples  in  a  semi-circle 
before  the  grand  altar,  then  knelt.  The  archbishop 
and  his  attendants,  all  arrayed  in  magnificent  vest- 
ments literally  incrusted  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  now  came  in  and  ascended  the  altar,  which 
blazed  with  hundreds  of  waxlights ;  the  tabernacle 
was  opened  and  the  Sacred  Host  deposited  by  the 
hands  of  the  archbishop  in  the  great  gold  ostenso- 
rium  and  elevated  for  the  adoration  of  the  faithful, 
who  all  bowed  reverently  and  humbly  before  the 
solemn  Presence.  This  over,  the  music  swelled 
out  in  louder  symphonies ;  and  the  children,  now 
standing,  joined  their  hands  and  formed  a  figure 
that  was  star-shaped,  and  began  their  sacred  dance 
before  the  Blessed  S.icrament,  moving  in  and  out, 
clasping  and  unclasping  hands,  changing  the  fig- 
ures into  harmonious  combinations  while  they  scat- 
tered the  garlands  of  lilies  and  roses  that  crowned 
them  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  covering  the  tapes- 
tried steps  deep  with  bloom  and  fragrance,  until  it 
seemed  to  me  that  each  note  of  the  music  that  re- 
verberated and  soared  in  such  divine  strains 
throughout  the  lofty  domes  and  arches  of  the  cath- 
edral was  represented  by  a  living  soul,  and  that 
each  soul,  as  it  moved  to  harmonious  numbers,  a 
living  tangible  presence,  adored  the  Lord  in  His 
earthly  tabernacle." 

"  We  can't  do  that,"  said  Mrs.  Yellott,  with  a 
sigh.     "  What  we  want  is  a  fiddler." 

Lucia  had  listened  to  her  guardian's  description 
of  the  sacred  dance  with  kindling  eyes  and  glow- 
ing cheeks;  she  longed  to  hear  more  and  ask  a 
thousand  questions — but  he  burst  out  laughing  at 
Mrs.  Yellott's  absurd  remark,  and  told  her  he 
"  thought  she'd  have  no  diflSculty  in  finding  one." 

"  I  thought  so  too,  Allan ;  I've  got  two  good 
banjo-players,  two  tambourines,  but  only  one 
fiddle,  and  must  have  two;  I  can't  do  with  less, 
and  never  dreamed  of  any  dlfllculty  until  word 
came  just  now  that  Dave  had  sprained  his  wrist 
wrestling  for  a  wager!  Think  of  that  now!  I 
went  right  off  to  "  the  quarter  "  to  see  for  myself, 
and  it  was  so,  sure  enough ;  his  wrtst  and  hand 
are  swelled  up  nearly  as  big  as  his  head,  and 
heaven  only  knows  when  it  will  ever  be  well." 

"  Has  the  doctor  seen  his  hand  ?"  asked  the  master 
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"I  declare  I  don't  know;  I  was  so  worried  I 
did  not  ask." 

"  Thiit  must  be  attended  to  at  once,"  said  Allan 
Brooke,  pulling  the  bell-cord. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Allan,  you  spoil  your  negroes 
beyond  everything.  The  doctor,  indeed  I  Why, 
tliey  know  how  to  doctor  themselves  with  herbs 
and  things,  and  what's  the  use  of  going  to  the  ex- 
pense of  a  doctor?" 

"  Dave  must  be  taken  care  of.  You  know  I  am 
opposed  to  sliivery ;  I  hold  it  to  be  a  heathenish, 
cruel  institution,  but  it  has  pleased  Providence  to 
make  me  a  slave-owner,  and  I  feel  morally  and  re- 
ligiously responsible  for  their  welfare.  Joe,"  he 
said  to  the  man  who  answered  the  bell,  "  send  one 
of  the  boys  ou  horseback  to  ask  Dr.  Beans  please 
to  ridu  up  to  look  at  Dave's  wrist." 

"  Yes,  sah !"  answered  Joe,  and  disappeared. 

"  Allan,  what  am  I  to  do  about  a  fiddler  ?  All 
my  plans  will  be  ruined  if  I  can't  get  a  fiddler," 
asked  Mrs.  Yellott,  in  a  fever  of  impatience. 

"  I  know  one,"  said  Lucia  to  her  guardian. 

"  Where?  I'll  go  right  after  him,  if  you'll  tell 
me  where  he's  to  be  found,"  said  Mrs.  Yellott, 
brighteniug  up. 

"  It  is  Jupe,"  answered  Lucia,  but  still  speaking 
to  Allau  Brooke  ;  "  he  plays  most  beautiful  dance- 
music.  I  heard  my  mamma  say  that  he  used  to  be 
famous  once ;  aud  I  know  that  he  plays  well,  for 
lie  played  for  me  many  a  time." 

"  He  may,— but  you're  not  a  judge ;  anyhow  I'll 
see  him.  I  remember  him  now  i>erfectly,  Allan, — 
one  of  the  Buckrae  negroes.  Good  gracious !  I 
thought  he  was  dead  long  ago ;  he  was  an  old  man 
when  I  was  a  girl.  Can  you  send  me  across  the 
river,  Allan?" 

"  Lucia  is  just  going  to  Buckrae,  I  believe." 

"  Oh,  well,  tiiat  will  do  !  I'll  take  the  children, 
poor  little  things !  they'll  enjoy  it  so  much." 

"  But  Lucia  generally  goes  there  alone,  Ellen, 
and  she  can  see  Jupe  for  you,"  observed  her 
brotlier,  with  a  signiflcjint  look,  by  which  she  un- 
derstood she  was  not  to  press  the  matter. 

"  Oh,  well !  I  have  quite  enough  to  do ;  if  Lucia 
will  be  good  enough  to  fetch  Jupe  over  to  see  me, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  be  let  off,"  she  answered,  while 
her  eyes  emitted  little  sparkles  of  anger. 

"  If  he  is  there  I  will  tell  him  to  come ;  he  has  a 
boat  of  his  own,  and  maybe  he  can  come  right  off. 
I  have  to  go  to  St.  Inigoes,  and  shall  not  be  back 
for  some  time,"  replied  Lucia. 

"That  will  do,"  said  Mrs.  Yellott,  coldly.  "I 
don't  care  how  he  gets  here,  so  he  comes  in  time. 
Will  you  be  good  enough  to  take  a  message  to 
Father  Jannisou  for  me  ?" 

"  Certainly,  ma'am,"  said  Lucia,  quietly. 

"  Please  tell  him  that  I  and  the  children  will  be 


over  on  Saturday  to  see  him.  I  want  to  go  to  con- 
fession, you  know,  Allan,  and  I  can  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone, — pay  him  a  visit  and  attend  to  mj 
religious  duties  at  once,"  said  Mrs.  Yellott,  laughing. 

"  I  will  tell  him,"  answered  Lucia,  rising  to  go. 

"  Just  stop  one  moment,  please.  I  thought  there 
was  sftmethingi"  said  the  indefatigable  woman; 
"  have  you  no  party  dresses,  or  anything  light  and 
pretty,  Lucia,  that  will  do  to  wear  to  the  party?" 

"  No,  ma'am.  I  never  went  to  a  party  in  my 
life." 

"  Well,  but  have  you  not  some  pretty  embroid- 
eries and  penas  and  things  in  that  great  trunk  up 
stairs,  that  could  be  made  over  for  you  ?  Maum 
Chloe  says  you  have  lots." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  is  in  that  trunk.  I  have 
never  opened  it,"  answered  Lucia,  with  quivering 
lip. 

"  Yon  must  have  a  party  dress,  and  there's  no 
time  to  lose ;  so  if  you  don't  mind,  and  will  let  me 
have  the  keys,  I'll  look  over  the  things  and  select 
something  suitable." 

"Pardon  me, ma'am, — will  not  to-morrow  dof" 
said  the  poor  child,  shrinking  iuvoluntarily  farther 
from  her,  and  speaking  low.  "That  was  my 
mother's  trunk." 

"  Oh,  as  you  like,"  answered  Mrs.  Yellott,  with 
a  little  toss  of  her  head ;  "  I  only  wished  to  serve 
you.  I  have  no  desire  to  rummage  your  trunks 
through  idle  curiosity." 

Allan  Brooke  knew  how  much  the  sensitive 
child  must  be  pained  at  all  this.  He  could  say 
nothing, — he  only  bit  his  lips, — and  taking  up  his 
hat,  said .-  "  I  believe  the  yacht  is  waiting,  Lucia, 
and  you  ought  to  make  much  of  the  fail* wind. 

Run  and  get  your  hat  and  mantle. Don't  teaze 

her  about  things,  Ellen,"  he  added,  as  Lucia,  glad 
to  escape,  ran  out  of  the  room  ;  "  she  is  very  sen- 
sitive, and  the  least  allusion  to  her  mother  hurts 
her.  I  saw  her  shrink  when  you  proposed  opening 
that  trunk.  I  suppose  her  mother's  clothes  are  in  it." 

"  I'm  sure  I  was  not  aware  she  was  so  touchy. 
I  suppose  it's  her  Spanish  bluod,"  replied  Mrs. 
Yellott.  "It  is  extremely  disagreeable  to  be  al- 
ways on  the  Ps  and  Qs  with  a  child !  But  you 
know,  Allan,  she  cannot  appear  at  the  party  look- 
ing like  a  fright ;  it  would  reflect  upon  us." 

"  No ;  that  is  undesirable.  I  wish  Lucia  to  be 
well  dressed,  of  course.  But  I  don't  know  how  to 
help  you  over  the  difficulty.  She's  a  strange 
child,  and  it  certainly  requires  great  tact  and  great 
kindness  to  manage  her ;  we  must  not  push  her  in 
any  way;  I  won't  have  her  pushed,  even  about 
the  dress.  Let  us  wait  and  see  what  to-morrow 
will  bring  forth;  I  dare  say  it  will  all  be  right,— 
but  here  she  is,"  said  Allan  Brooke,  as  Lucia 
stood  in  the  doorway,  waiting  to  start. 
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"  Don't  forget  to  see  Uncle  Jupe,"  called  Mrs. 
Yellott,  as  the  two  walked  away  together.  "  '  All 
right'  indeed!"  she  said,  in  bitter  accents;  "it 
seems  all  wrong,  more  like,  to  me.  It  is  plain  to 
see  that  this  stranger  is  paramount  here.  Every- 
thing is  deterred  to  her  whims;  and  this,  that,  and 
the  other  can't  be  done  because  it  is  disagreeable 
to  her  yellow  ladyship.  It  makes  eyerything  feel 
strange  to  me  here  at '  Haylands,'  and  the  way  she 
has  bewitched  my  brother,  and  even  Maum  Chloe, 
beats  everything!    I  hate  the  little  snake  !" 

It  may  be  asked  "  was  Mrs.  Yellott  a  Catholic  ?" 
Yes,  she  was  a  very  regular  Catholic.  She  never 
missed  Mass  on  Sundays  and  holidays  of  obliga- 
tion, and  made  it  a  practice  to  approach  the  Sacra- 
ments of  Penance  and  Holy  Communion  at  stated 
times  and  seasons.  She  was  a  great  formalist,  and 
kept  severely  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  we 
are  constrained  to  say  that  her  selfish  and  egotisti- 
cal nature  derived  but  small  profit  from  the  spirit 
thereof.  There  was  nothing  wanting  in  the  Sacra- 
ments— as  there  was  nothing  wanting  in  Christ 
that  Judas  became  wliat  he  was ;  nor  was  anything 
wanting  in  the  Church,  that  she,  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, seemed  alive,  but  was  dead.  She  was  of  the 
"earth  earthy,"  and,  like  many  others,  thought 
that  a  strict  attention  to,  or  observance  of,  exte- 
rior duties,  covered  a  multitude  of  shortcomings, 
and  exempted  her  from  that  warfare  with  herself 
which  all  souls  who  earnestly  desire  salvation 
must  engage  in,  but  which  the  very  contemplation 
of  made  her  uncomfortable.  She  thought  it  no 
barm  to  listen  to  floating  gossip,  or  particular  slan- 
der— no  matter  if  reputations  and  fair  names  were 
damaged  and  tainted  by  the  recital;  she  felt  a 
secret  satisfaction  in  hearing  of  the  downfall  and 
misfortunes  of  people,  and  did  not  scruple  speaking 
of  the  faults  of  her  best  friends, — but  not  in  an  un- 
christian or  unladylike  manner,  believe  me:  all 
this  uncharitableness  was  salved  and  plentifully 
beplastered  with  "  Oh,  it  was  such  a  pity !"  and  "  I 
feel  the  deepest  sympathy ;  but  then," — et  caetera — 
and  "  I  am  truly  sorry  it  has  got  out ;  but  did  you 
hear  the  worst?" — and  "ife"  and  "buts"  which 
instead  of  palliating  the  story,  whatever  it  might 
be,  in  the  least,  intensified  its  malice.  And  this 
lady  who  belonged  to  several  charitable  associa- 
tions could  drive  hard  bargains  with  the  poor ;  she 
understood  the  science  of  getting  the  very  utmost 
out  of  people ;  and  when  she  did  give  to  the  poor, 
it  was  of  something  filched  from  them.  She 
prided  herself  on  her  worldly  wisdom,  and  her 
ability  to  take  care,  first,  of  her  own  interests,  not 
caring  what  became  of  the  surplus ;  or  whether,  if 
there  was  any  surplus  left —  But  we  will  not 
farther  analyze  Mrs.  Yellott's  character ;  unfortu- 
nately there  are  many  of  her  kind,  who,  noways 


different  in  their  works  from  the  world  around 
them,  make  people  wonder  if  the  Sacraments  have 
lost  the  power  of  rehabilitating  the  soul  with  all 
the  newness  of  a  life  of  grace,  and  stand  a 
stumbling-block  and  impediment  to  more  sincere 
and  timid  Christians.  These  are  the  sort  of  Cath- 
olics who  see  the  mote  in  their  neighbor's  eye,  not 
discerniug  the  beam  that  is  in  their  own;  who  are 
ever  taking  scandal  at  the  omissions  of  others  whose 
interior  lives  are  sealed  books  to  them;  who  wear 
the  guise  of  piety  while  their  every  act  savors  of 
the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil.  Men  out- 
side the  fold,  when  they  see  devotees  of  fashion, 
slanderers,  wine-bibbers,  and  those  who  hold  their 
good  name  lightly,  Catholics  who  by  ways  "  dark 
and  devious"  heap  up  riches,  approach  the  august 
and  divine  Sacraments,  and  measure  their  daily 
lives  by  their  profession  of  divine  principles  and 
the  helps  they  have,  turn  away  with  a  sneer,  think- 
ing religion — if  such  as  these  are  religious — not 
worth  the  trouble  of  inquiring  into,  a  hollow 
mockery  and  a  cheat.  It  is  such  Christians  as 
these  who  come  naturally  in  close  contact  with  the 
world,  who  mix  with  it,  and  invite  its  contenipt 
for  themselves  and  the  faith  they  profess — and 
cause  it  to  turn  away  its  eyes  from  those  whose 
lives,  holy  and  humble  and  pure,  illustrate  the  true 
spirit  of  a  true  Church — hiding  from  it  the  beauty 
of  holiness  by  the  interposition  of  their  own  evil 
example  and  the  glare  of  a  false  piety. 

But  let  us  return  to  Lucia,  who  having  had  a 
swift  sail  across  the  river  went  straight  up  to 
Jupe's  cabin,  and  for  a  wonder  found  him  at  home. 
He  was  mending  his  nets,  crooning  out  an  old 
ditty  in  quavering  tones,  while  Bruce,  now  far  ad- 
vanced in  his  dotage,  basked  on  the  hearth,  as  close 
to  the  raked  up  embers  as  he  could  get  without 
burning  himself.  The  old  negro  lifted  his  head 
quickly  as  Lucia's  shadow  fell  upon  him,  and 
when  he  saw  her  standing  in  the  doorway  his  face 
lit  up  with  a  grotesque  and  delighted  expression ; 
he  extinguished  his  pipe,  wiped  his  mouth  with 
the  back  of  his  hand,  then  wiped  his  hand  on  his 
old  patched  breeches,  and  pushing  aside  his  work 
with  his  feet  he  bobbed  his  head,  and,  while  he 
chuckled  almost  to  the  verge  of  suffocation,  held 
out  his  black  knobby  old  hand  to  welcome  her. 
Lucia  laughed, — she  always  laughed  at  Jupe,  who 
liked  being  laughed  at  by  her, — and  shook  hands 
with  him. 

"  No,  I  can't  stay  a  minute.  Uncle  Jupe,"  she 
said  as  he  wiped  oflf  a  bench  for  her  to  sit  down ; 
"  I  just  ran  up  here  to  tell  you  that  you  are  wanted 
at  'Haylands'  as  soon  as  ever  you  'can  paddle 
across.    Mra.  Yellott  wants  you." 

"  Dat's  Miss  Nelly.  Jest  like  her.  An'  whose 
gwine  to  catch  oysters  for  me  while  I'se  losin'  tira*^ 
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over  durf  I  say,  little  Missis,  what  do  she  want? 
for  I  dunno  as  I  ain  spur  de  time,"  said  Jupc,  who, 
like  the  generality  of  his  class,  enjoyed  being 
coaxed  and  making  much  of  what  they  did. 

"  There's  to  be  a  great  dance  at  '  Haylands,' 
Uncle  Jupc, — a  party  for  children, — and  Dave  the 
fiddler  has  sprained  his  wrist,  and  they  want  you 
to  play  the  fiddle  iu  his  place,"  said  Lucia. 

"  Yah !  yah !  yah !  How  do  Miss  Nelly  know 
viy  wrist  aint  sprained  too?  Lord,  chile,  I'se  ton 
old  for  sich  Juukettiu's.  I  can't  play  now  tittin' 
to  be  heerd ;  why,  honey,  dey'd  jest  larf  at  my 
Bcrapin*.  Once  upon  a  time  I'd  a  drawcd  my  bow 
agin  any  nigger  in  Mur>'land,"  euid  Jupe,  flourish- 
ing his  hands  and  trying  to  look  modest,  his  delight 
beaming  out,  however,  in  every  wrinkle  of  his 
dusky  face. 

"  Oh,  Uncle  Jupe,  you  can  play, — I  know;  I've 
heard  you  play,  and  danced  to  your  playing, — you 
know  I  have.  You  play  dunce  music  splendidly ! 
Please  go, — won't  you  ?" 

"  I'll  see  if  I  can  manage  it,"  he  replied,  shaking 
his  head  dubiously. 

"And  Mr.  Brooke  wants  you  to  come — and  if 
you  don't  it  will  spoil  all  the  children's  fun.  Now 
I'm  going;  let  your  old  nets  and  things  wait,  and 
be  off,"  said  Lucia  in  that  pretty,  peremptory  way, 
which  the  old  negro  liked  the  best  of  all. 

"  I'll  go  jest  to  please  you,  honey,"  he  said,  in- 
wardly delighted,  not  only  at  the  prospect  of  the 
good  time  ahead,  but  at  the  honor  of  being  invited 
to  scrape  his  bow  once  more  before  the  "  quality," 
to  the  tunes  of  "  Malbrouke,"  "  Rob  o'  the  Bowl," 
"Drunken  Sailor,"  and  other  fashionable  dancing 
mu^ic  of  the  day.  "  I'll  go,  but  it'll  'bout  ruin  me. 
I  promised  to  fotcb  a  load  of  oysters  to  a  man  from 
Georgetown  what's  got  his  wessel  at  our  laudin' 
a-wailin'." 

"  You'll  have  time  for  that  Uncle  Jupe ;  the 
party  is  not  to  be  until  next  week,  and  to-day  is 
only  Tuesday.  Good-bye,  and  hurry  over  to 
'  Haylands'." 

When  Lucia  got  back  to  "  Haylands"  they  were 
all  at  lunch  in  the  dining-room,  so  she  only  stopped 
at  the  door  to  inquire  if  Jupe  had  been  over, 
and  on  hearing  that  he  had,  and  was  engaged 
for  the  important  evening,  she  told  her  guar- 
dian that  Father  Jannison  sent  his  love  to  every- 
body, and  wouldn't  miss  coming  to  the  fete  on  any 
account, — only  he  must  not  be  invited  to  dance,  as 
he  had  forgotten  how."  Every  one  laughed  except 
Mrs.  Yellott,  who  remarked :  "  I  do  not  like  such 
levity  iu  a  priest." 

Having  delivered  her  message,  Lucia  ranup-stairs 
to  lay  off  her  things  and  have  a  private  conference 
with  Maum  Chloe  before  she  went  back  to  her 
cabin,  which  she  usually  did  about  noon.    Throw- 


ing her  hat  and  mantle  on  the  bed,  she  stepped 
into  the  room  where  Chloe  usually  spent  several 
hours  each  day,  mending  and  daruing  and  inspect- 
ing the  house-linen  and  wearing  apparel ;  but  she 
was  not  there,  and  Lucia  made  a  tour  of  the  bcd> 
rooms  hoping  she  was  in  some  of  them ;  but  not 
flnding  her,  concluded  she  had  gone  home,  and 
thought  she  would  run  down  and  get  some  lun- 
cheon, then  go  to  Muum  Chloe's  cabin  and  tell 
her  what  she  wanted.  But  on  passing  the  door  of 
her  guardian's  room  it  was  suddenly  opened  by 
Maum  Chloe  herself,  who  had  been  tacklug  up 
fresh  muslin  curtains  to  the  windows,  hanging  a 
musquito  not  over  his  bed,  and  putting  things  gen- 
erally to  rights, — and  not  wi.shing  to  be  called  off, 
as  she  was  sure  to  have  been  at  least  fifty  times  by 
Mrs.  Y'ellott,  she  had  locked  herself  in  and  had 
been  deaf  to  all  rappings  and  calls  and  other  de- 
mands for  admittauce. 

"  I'm  so  glad  you're  here,  maummy.  Fve  been 
looking  everywhere  for  you  !"  exclaimed  Lucia. 

"  Come  in  here,  chile,  and  set  down.  Does  you 
want  anything?"  said  Chloe,  shutting  the  door 
after  Lucia  came  in.  "I  thought  you  was  over 
yander." 

"I've  just  come  back,  and  I  run  up  here  to  look 
for  you,  while  they  are  all  at  luncheon,  to  speak  to 
you  about  something,"  said  Lucia,  flushed  and  flur- 
ried. 

"  Yes,  honey ;  what  is  it  ?" 

"  Well,  you  know,  they — that  is,  Mrs.  Yellott — 
she  wanted  to  hunt  through  that  big  trunk — ^you 
know — for  something  to  make  me  a  party  dress, 
but  I  told  her  I  would  look ;  so  I  want  you  to  come 
with  me  to  unlock  it,  and  take  the  things  out," 
said  Lucia,  with  almost  breathless  eagerness. 

"Dat's  right,"  answered  Chloe,  nodding  her 
head  approviugly;  "Miss  Ellen's  so  pr}'in';  she 
always  was.  But  don't  say  nothin'  'bout  it  'till 
dey  all  goes  ridin'  dis  arternoon;  den  we'll  see 
what  we  can  find,  my  pretty." 

"  That  will  do  very  nice ;  but  what  a  funny  old 
book  this  is,  Maummy  Chloe!"  said  Lucia,  resting 
her  hand  on  a  great  thick  clumsy  volume,  covered 
with  green  baize  which  was  both  faded  and  tat- 
tered, that  lay  upon  an  old-fashioned  table  that 
stood  in  a  corner  of  the  room. 

"  Dat's  de  Word  of  God,  honey ;  it  b'longed  to 
my  ole  Missis,  Mars'r  Allan's  mother,  and  it  was 
her  father's  before  her,  and  theirn  afore  him ;  and 
its  got  all  de  births  and  deaths  and  marriages  for 
ginerations  writ  down  in  it;  and  it's  full  of  de  beau- 
tifullest  pictersl  Mars'r  Allan  he  sets  a  heap  of 
store  by  it,  and  he  oAen  shows  'em  to  me  and  tells 
me  'bout  'em.  But  run  down  now,  chile,  an'  get 
some  snack,— you  must  be  hungry;  but  stop  a 
minnit,  and  let  me  bresh  back  your  hair  and  tie  a 
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piece  of  black  yelyet  roand  your  head  to  keep  it 
smoove.  Mars'r  Allan  he's  mighty  pertic'ler,  and 
likes  to  see  everybody  lookin'  deir  best." 

"Does  he?  Well,  you  may.  But  will  you  let 
me  look  at  the  pictures  some  day  ?" 

"  'Deed  will  I,  an'  be  glad  of  de  chance,"  said 
Chloe  with  alacrity,  as  they  went  along  the  hall  to 
Lucia's  room. 

"  Don't  tie  it  tight ;  I  won't  have  it  tied  tight ; 
and  oh,  maummy,  you  have  taken  the  skin  oflf  my 
head  brushing  so  hard,"  complained  Lucia,  whose 
hair  had  always  flowed  almost  unkempt,  and  never 
bound  up  either  in  fillet  or  net. 

"  Laws,  honey,  I  never  did  see  such  a  change  as 
a  little  fixin'  makes  in  you, — dey  won't  know  you 
down-stars!"  said  Chloe,  surveying  Lucia's  im- 
proved appearance  with  delight,  and  stopping  her 
to  make  another  loop  in  the  bow  she  had  tied  at 
the  side  of  her  head. 

"  I  don't  like  it ;  it  chokes  my  head,  and  feels 
so  fussy  against  my  cheek, — but  I'll  let  it  stay  if 
you  like  it,  maummy." 

"Dat's  a  pretty,  now.  Mars'r  Allan'U  be  de- 
lighted,— run  along  down  now." 

That  "Mars'r  Allan"  would  be  pleased  quite 
settled  the  matter  with  Lucia,  and  the  velvet,  bow 
and  all,  was  allowed  to  remain;  and  when  she 
went  into  the  dining-room,  her  cheeks  flushed  and 
her  eyes  bright,  her  kind  guardian  surveyed  her 
with  a  pleased  and  surprised  look,  without  know- 
ing what  had  made  such  a  change  in  her  appearance, 
and  thought :    "  She  is  not  such  a  fright  after  all." 

That  afternoon,  with  many  a  heart-ache,  Lucia 
examined  her  mother's  trunk,  the  one  indicated 
by  Mrs.  Yellott  as  being  likely  to  contain  the  most 
precious  of  poor  Zoe's  costly  wardrobe.  Under- 
neath the  garments  which  she  remembered  she 
had  seen  her  mother  wear  sometimes  in  Cuba — 
there  were  rich  and  elegant  dresses  of  silk,  lace, 
and  rare  embroideries,  as  fresh  and  crisp  as  when 
first  bought  in  Paris  years  before ;  and  under  these 
was  a  pile  of  beautiful  gauzy  fabrics  which  had 
never  been  made  up — blue,  blossom  color,  white, 
and  canary  colored,  with  satin  stripes  of  flowers 
and  arabesque  designs  running  through  them,  each 
strip  deeply  edged  with  gold  threads.  Lucia  shook 
her  head,  as  Chloe  held  up  each  pattern  in  an 
ecstasy  of  admiration  at  its  beauty. 

"  I  will  not  take  off"  my  black  to  please  anybody. 
Put  them  all  back,  maummy.  I  will  stay  in  my 
room, — and  I'd  rather  do  that  aft©f  all,"  said  Lucia, 
with  a  gloomy  look,  as  she  turned  awa}'. 

"  Here,  stop  honey  !  here's  somethin'  that'll  jest 
do !"  exclaimed  Chloe,  as  she  held  up  a  white 
pena  with  a  column  pattern  of  black,  edged  with 
gold,  running  through  it.  "It  was  in  de  very 
bottom  of  de  trunk." 


"  Yes,  that  may  do ;  put  the  rest  away,  maum- 
my," said  the  child,  with  a  sigh  that  souuded  like 
a  sob;  then  throwing  the  dress-pattern  over  her 
arm,  she  ran  down  to  her  own  room  and  locked 
herself  in  to  have  a  good  cry  to  herself.  But 
Maum  Chloe  remained, — she  wanted  to  fiud  a  fan 
and  sash  ribbons  to  make  Lucia's  outfit  complete. 
In  one  compartment  or  rather  drawer  of  the  trunk 
she  found  a  collection  of  be<iutiful  French  fans — 
fragile,  glittering  things,  bought  by  Zoe  in  the  days 
of  her  splendid  misery ;  also  a  sash  of  broad  white 
gros  grain  ribbon  with  a  vine  of  black  and  gold 
ruuning  through  the  centre ;  and  still  rummaging, 
she  discovered  a  case  of  delicately-sceuted  fine 
lace  handkerchiefs;  and  elsewhere,  in  a  box  by 
themselves,  flowers  of  every  hue  and  shade.  She 
selected  a  mother-of-pearl  and  lace  fan,  one  of  the 
handsome  handkerchiefs,  and  the  black  and  white 
sash,  leaving  the  flowers  behind  with  a  sigh — re- 
folded the  things  with  scrupulous  nicety,  and  rev- 
erently locked  the  truuk,  which  to  her  unculti- 
vated imagination  held  the  most  untold  treasures. 

"  The  little  sneak  l"  said  Mrs.  Ytllott  the  next 
day,  after  examining  the  beautiful  dress  and  the 
other  articles,  and  coveting  them  a  thousand  times. 
"  It's  a  shame  to  cut  up  such  a  splendid  thing  into 
a  dress  for  such  a  little  fright ;  she'll  never  look 
anything  less  than  a  fright,  no  matter  what  she 
puts  on.  And  this  splendid  handkerchief, — it  is 
real  point  d'Alen^on ;  I  wonder  how  many  more 
of  them  are  in  that  trunk ;  I  must  ask  Chloe." 

But  Lucia,  happily,  neither  heard  nor  cared. 
She  had  promised  to  look  for  something  suitable  to 
wear,  and  she  had  done  so;  but  had  she  not 
thought  it  would  please  her  guardian  to  appear  at 
the  fete  and  be  prettily  dressed,  she  would  have 
gone  to  Buckrae  and  remained  until  it  was  over, 
let  who  might  have  objected.  In  her  music  dreams 
at  the  organ  or  piano,  in  her  visits  to  her  mother's 
grave,  in  her  long,  solitary  walks — for  she  avoided 
the  children,  and  kept  out  of  the  house  as  much 
as  possible — she  forgot  all  about  the  dress,  and  but 
seldom  thought  of  the  painful  necessity  for  her  to 
be  present  at  the  fete. 


It  appears  the  editor  of  Don  PMone  was  not  seriously 
injured  in  the  duel,  mentioned  last  week,  as  reported  at 
the  time.  Ue  was  well  enough  to  fiijht  another  with 
little  Prince  Sciarra,  a  day  or  two  ago,  in  which  also  he 
again  got  scratched.  The  object  of  both  these  duels 
seems  to  have  been,  not  to  chastise  him  for  the  imper- 
tinence of  his  writing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  affurd  to 
the  world  the  knowledge  that  these  two  youths  are  of 
opinion  that  any  obscure  scribbler  is  to  be  treated  as 
an  equal  by  a  nobleman.  The  delight  of  the  Radical 
editor  at  having  been  scratched  by  the  swords  of  two 
real  aristocrats  would  be  amusing  indeed.  If  it  were  not 
so  pitiable. 
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STARS  OF  OUR  LADY; 

Or,  Glances  1  broach  the  Calendar. 

JULT. 

The  Saint  of  Assiai  whs  muking  his  Inst  Apostolic 
jouruey  tbrou|rh  liie  States  of  the  Ciiurch.  Every- 
where niiracles  signalized  his  progress.  All  who 
needed  special  favors,  whether  for  soul  or  body, 
drew  near  to  "  Father  Fnincis"  with  tender  confi- 
dence, sure  of  the  reception  they  would  meet  from 
the  gentle  saint  who  partook  so  largely  of  the  s^pirit 
of  Him  whose  sacred  stigmati  he  bore.  Among 
these  marvellous  manifeslaiions  of  his  power  with 
God,  the  little  town  of  Bagnara  was  the  scene  of  one, 
the  results  of  which  will  be  felt  throughout  the 
Church  to  the  end  of  time.  The  noble  house  of 
Fidenza  was  wrapt  in  the  gloom  of  approaching 
desolation.  The  little  heir  lay  dying,  parental 
tenderness  and  skilful  science  alike  powerless  to 
prolong  the  infant  life  so  precious.  With  tearful 
eagerness  the  Lady  Ritella  availed  herself  of  the 
opportune  arrival  of  Father  Frauds,  and  uniting 
the  sacrifice  of  ancestral  pride  to  his  prayers, 
vowed  to  dedicate  the  child  to  God  in  the  Order  of 
Friars  Minor.  Her  faith  was  rewarded.  The 
word  of  St.  Francis  brought  back  bloom  and  vigor 
to  the  fragile  little  frame.  Was  it  in  his  loving 
sympathy  with  the  pareuts'  joy  that  he  burst  forth 
in  the  exclamation:  "  O,lniona  ventura!"  or  with  a 
prophetic  vision  of  the  "  good  about  to  come " 
from  that  miraculous  cure  ?  The  rejoicing  house- 
hold adopted  that  expression  of  delight,  and  the 
baptismal  uamc  of  John  Fidenza  was  replaced  by 
the  stately  yet  musical  appellation  of  Bonaveutura, 
a  name  destined  to  take  rank  with  the  highest 
saints  of  the  Church. 

Bom  in  1221,  Bonaventura  was  but  five  years  old 
when  the  saint  went  to  receive  his  seraphic  crown, 
and  it  might  be  said  that  the  mantle  of  his  holy 
preserver  fell  on  this  child  of  election.  The  his- 
tory of  his  boyhood  is  best  given  in  the  brief 
eulogy  pa.ssed  upon  him  by  the  Professor  of  The- 
ology in  the  Univeisity  of  Paris,  where  he  was 
sent  to  pursue  his  studies,  when  in  his  twenty- 
second  year  he  entered  the  Franciscan  Order — 
"  So  pure  aud  innocent  is  this  youth  that  he  almost 
seems  to  be  exempted  from  the  consequences  of 
Adam's  fall."  We  feel  the  wonderful  value  of  this 
testimony  when  we  remember  that  it  came  from 
no  ordinary  master,  dazzled  by  precocious  piety  to 
which  he  was  unused,  and  with  natural  partiality 
turning  for  relief  from  the  common  run  of  students 
to  delight  in  one  whose  talents  would  repay  his 
care.  It  was  the  tribute  of  the  celebrated  doctor 
of  theologj',  Alexander  of  Hales,  whose  genius 
was  the  pride  of  Paris,  aud  whose  holiness  fell  but 


Utile  if  any  below  that  of  canonized  saints; 
who  could  boast  ol  a  St.  Thomas  of  Aquino  among 
his  many  biilliant  and  holy  pupils;  and  whose 
great  work  on  theology  (styled  the  fouiidation  of 
the  Angelic  Doctor's  "  Summa  "  by  many  critics) 
was  eulogizi-d  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Pope 
AlexBjidcr  IV,  as  "a  river  fiowing  from  paradise, 
a  treasure  of  science  and  wisdom."  Happy  the 
young  friar  in  being  placed  under  such  a  mast'", 
and  happy  the  master  who  amid  claim  as  his 
pupil  the  Dominican,  Thomas,  and  the  Franciscan, 
Bonaventura. 

Il  is  very  touching  to  notice  the  close,  life-long 
friendship  that  exisied  between  these  guiding 
lights  of  the  two  young  Orders  already  so  famous, 
and  how  much  they  were  alike  in  many  resiHicts, 
while  each  was  the  model  of  his  particular  Order. 
What  a  beautiful  picture  is  that  of  the  Angelic 
Doctor,  whose  learning  was  the  marvel  of  the  age, 
going  humbly  to  Bonaventura  to  ask  him  how  he 
acquired  his  surpassing  knowledge  of  theology. 
How  eloquent  the  unspoken  reply  of  the  seraphic 
doctor,  the  loving  glance  with  which  he  pointed  to 
his  crucifix.  Well,  indeed,  might  those  two  ardent 
lovers  of  Jesus  crucified  have  for  each  other  a 
love  surpiissing  that  of  David  and  Jonathan. 
Chosen  to  plead  the  cause  of  their  respective 
Orders  before  those  who  would  exclude  b<ith 
Preaching  Friars  and  Minor  Friars  from  the  Pro- 
fessor's chair  in  the  Universities,  and  thus  re- 
strict their  sphere  of  usefulness,  Bonaventura  and 
Thomas  gained  the  victory,  and  were  called  to  re- 
ceive together  the  Doctor's  cap.  Then  ensued  a 
loving  strife  of  generous  friendship  aud  saintly 
humility  between  the  two,  as  to  which  should  re- 
ceive the  prize  first,  in  which  our  saint  had  the 
noble  gratification  of  forcing  the  distinction  on 
his  friend. 

Burning  love  of  the  adorable  Sacrament  of  the 
alttir  was  the  ruling  passion,  one  may  say,  of  those 
two  souls,  so  free  from  earthly  passions,  so  rich  in 
heavenly  instincts;  and  the  Dominican's  inimitable 
hymn  Adi>ro  U  devote,  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
Franciscan's  poetic  prayer  Tramfige,  dulcissinu, 
Domine.  Both  impetuous  lovers  of  Mary,  St. 
Thomas,  while  hesitating  with  the  sensitive  deli- 
cacy of  genius  and  theological  acumen  from  hastily 
determining  on  such  a  mystery  as  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  yet  in  his  apparent  opposition  implied 
the  same  answer  that  St.  Bonaventura's  more  im- 
pulsive spirit  gave  to  all  cavillers  against  the  great 
mystery,  viz.,  that  Mary  was  redeemed  and  exempted 
from  original  sin  by  a  new  kind  of  sanctificatton, — 
thus  suggesting  the  argument  which  another  jewel 
of  the  Seraphic  Order,  Duns  Scotus,  gloriously  es- 
tablished over  all  opponents  at  the  beginning  of 
the  succeeding  century. 
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Our  Saint  became  a  Friar  Minor  In  the  year 
1243.  In  1256,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  he  was 
elected  Superior  of  the  Order,  which  he  governed 
with  the  prudent  zeal  and  tender  care  of  a  true  son 
of  St.  Francis.  Already  the  spirit  of  relaxation, 
with  its  inevitable  attendant,  disunion,  had  in- 
vaded the  young  Order  which  was  serving  God  too 
gallantly  to  escape  the  malicious  arts  of  the  enemy 
;."  all  good.  Under  the  new  father  minister  divis- 
ions were  healed,  fervor  was  renewed,  and  the 
Order  flourished.  He  gave  it  also  a  new  impetus 
by  establishing  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception througJiout  all  its  branches. 

In  1265,  he  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  York, 
but  his  tears  and  entreaties  at  the  feet  of  Clement 
IV  obtained  his  release  from  the  dreaded  dignity. 
The  next  Pope,  Gregory  X,  was  less  complying. 
After  a  few  more  years  spent  in  the  welcome  ob- 
scurity of  his  Order,  the  friar  in  1273  found  him- 
self appointed  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Albano,  with  an 
"  obedience  "  to  accept  the  dignity  without  hesita- 
tion or  excuse,  and  to  set  out  immediately  for 
Rome.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  most  severe  and 
unwelcome  obedience  he  ever  received.  A  char- 
acteristic anecdote  tells  how  he  received  the  insig- 
nia of  his  new  rank.  Two  envoys  from  the  papal 
court,  sent  to  convey  the  Cardinal's  hat  with 
proper  edai  to  the  elect  prince  of  the  Church, 
found  him  in  a  Franciscan  convent  near  Florence, 
engaged  in  the  important  duty  of  washing  the 
dinner  dishes.  His  Eminence  elect,  politely  re- 
questing the  guests  to  amuse  themselves  in  the 
garden  for  a  few  moments,  quietly  completed  his 
task,  and  the  hat  was  hung  on  a  tree,  says  the 
chronicler,  till  he  could  take  it  decently  in  his 
hands. 

Arrived  at  Florence,  he  was  consecrated  by  His 
Holiness,  and  the  two  great  servants  of  God  set 
out  for  Lyons,  where  a  General  Council  had  been 
called  to  meet  the  ensuing  May,  to  promote  the 
anxiously  desired  union  of  the  Greek  schismatics 
with  the  Church.  The  winter  and  spring  passed 
in  preparations,  of  which  arduous  work  our  saint 
had  a  full  share.  His  warm,  tender  heart  was 
saddened  by  the  recent  death  of  the  great  Aquino, 
and  his  physical  strength  was  yielding  to  the  first 
attacks  of  what  he  knew  to  be  a  mortal  disease ; 
but  the  saints  can  die  at  the  post  of  duty,  nobly, 
manfully,  gaily.  The  great  Council  convened  on  the 
seventh  of  May,  1274.  Five  hundred  bishops,  seventy 
abbots,  and  a  thousand  other  "Bignitaries,  with 
royal  ambassadors  from  France,  England,  Ger- 
many and  Sicily,  were  present ;  and  in  this  bril- 
liant assemblage,  St.  Bonaventura  had  the  place  of 
honor  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
who  presided  in  person.  Our  saint  made  the 
opening  address,  and  by  his   fervid,  impassioned 


eloquence  then  and  on  subsequent  occasions  car- 
ried all  hearts  by  storm,  charming  the  Greek  depu- 
ties into  a  ready  concurrence  with  the  Latins. 

How  closely  are  joy  and  sorrow  entwined  in  the 
history  of  the  faith!  It  is  as  with  our  own  little 
histories,  and  we  love  the  Church  all  the  more  ten- 
derly that  it  seems  like  a  human  life  from  these 
touching  alternations.  On  the  sixth  of  July,  at  the 
fourth  session.  Pope  Gregory  entoned  the  Te  Deum 
in  thanksgiving  for  the  union,  a  gush  of  joyous 
tears  telling  his  deep  emotion  as  the  Greeks  after- 
wards chanted  the  Nicene  Creed  in  their  own 
tongue,  repeating  twice  the  words,  "  Who  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son."  The  day 
following  his  heart  was  wrung  with  grief  atr  the 
news  that  the  new  Cardinal,  from  whom  he  hoped 
many  years  of  arduous  duty  to  religion,  lay  on  his 
death-bed.  It  was  too  true.  As  the  opening  of 
the  Council  was  shadowed  by  the  death  of  the 
great  Dominican  doctor,  so  was  the  joy  of  its  close 
chastened  by  the  loss  of  the  equally  glorious  and 
beloved  Franciscan.  A  few  days  of  suflfering,  sanc- 
tified by  the  sweet  rites  of  the  faith,  administered  by 
the  H(3ly  Father  himself,  and  with  a  last  look  of 
smiling  love  at  his  crucifix,  his  favorite  "  school  of 
science,"  the  seraphic  doctor  passed  to  the  arms  of 
the  Crucified. 

His  funeral  was  such  as  had  never  attended  even 
the  obsequies  of  kings.  The  Pope  and  his  court 
mingled  with  the  immense  train,  and  the  funeral 
sermon,  or  as  it  might  rather  be  styled  panegyric, 
was  preached  by  tears  as  eloquent  as  his  words 
by  a  noble  Dominican,  afterwards  Pope  Innocent 
IV. 

With  all  his  various  duties  of  preaching,  monas- 
tic government,  and  teaching,  St.  Bonaventura  was 
one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers  of  his  age. 
His  works,  taken  with  those  of  his  friend,  St. 
Thomas,  would  of  themselves  form  a  sufiicient 
school  of  theology  and  devotion,  were  all  the  writ- 
ings of  the  innumerable  lights  of  the  Church  swept 
out  of  existence. 

But  dearest  and  perhaps  most  valuable  of  his 
legacies  is  the  devotion  of  the  Angdus,  the  noble 
invention  of  his  love  for  an  incarnate  God.  The 
Angdits  bell!  For  six  hundred  years  has  its  sil- 
very chime  been  echoing  from  clime  to  clime, 
making  sweet  music  in  every  land  as  it  learns  the 
lovely  mystery  of  Nazareth.  Children  catch  its 
tone  as  their  first  intelligent  idea  of  devotion ;  aged 
ears,  expecting  soon  to  hear  the  melody  of  Jesus* 
voice  at  the  judgment,  still  listen  to  hear  the  An- 
gdus; dying  eyes  brighten  at  this  last  and  sweetest 
of  earthly  reminders.  How  many  conversions  has 
that  bell  wrought — how  many  glorious  deeds  of  re- 
ligion prompted — how  many  temptations  silenced 
— how  many  sorrows  has  it  soothed — how  many 
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joys  consecrated!  What  sweet  music  does  it  make 
to  the  Sacred  H(art  throbljing  in  the  tabernacle! 
What  millions  and  millions  o(  Av6  Marias  does  it 
bear  to  Mary's  ihnme ! 

The  Angdiis  !  The  distinctive  devotion  of  Cath- 
olicity. In  our  days  we  have  seen  heresy  formally 
adopt  the  Cross  which  in  its  more  prosperous  times 
it  had  derided  as  the  exclusive  emblem  and  badge 
of  "  Popery."  Next  we  have  seen  ceremonies,  de- 
votions and  even  doctrines  transplaated  boldly  or 
by  might  to  alien  ground,  where  the  fair  exotics 
pine  and  die,  spite  of  zealous  If  awkwanl  care.  It 
is  well,  perhaps.  Though  it  does  look  ludicrous  to 
us  Papists  (thank  you,  dear  Dr.  Brownson,  for 
claiming  the  old  term  of  reproach  as  now  one  of 
our  cherished  titles),  yet  those  bright  things,  so 
strangely  appropriated,  will  doubtless  continue  to 
win  noble  and  earnest  spirits,  as  they  have  already 
done,  to  the  illimitable  gardens  of  faith  where  all 
things  bright  and  beautiful  flourish  in  immortal 
vigor.  But  no  covetous  hand  has  yet  been  laid  on 
the  Angdus.  There  is  too  much  Mariolatry  in  that 
for  the  most  aspiring  High  Church  or  extremest  Rit- 
ualist, We  are  almost  sorry  for  this  particular  ex- 
ception, for  we  remember  (as  doubtless  they  do 
also)  St.  Augustine's  prophetic  antiphon : 

"  Rejoice,  O  Virgin  Mary  !  thou  alone  hast 
destroyed  all  the  heresies  in  the  world." 

The  bell  of  the  Angdru!    Softly  Ita  summons 

Thrice  every  day  calls  our  wandering  thoughts  home. 
To  praise  with  the  fervor  of  love's  adoration 

The  Word  once  made  flesh  In  a  virginal  womb. 
Scarce  has  the  morning  its  golden  gates  opened. 

Ere  countless  procesblons  to  heaven  flock  through 
Of  prayers  that  have  waited  the  Angdiu  chiming 

This  fond  act  of  homage  lu  fulth  to  renew. 

The  burden  and  heat  of  the  midday  are  pressing 

More  heavily  down  on  the  tired  heart  and  brain — 
But  listen  I  the  Angeltu  rings  out  its  music 

Aud  lire  winged  Trom  Nazareth  darts  through  them 
agaiu. 
Ah  not  for  repose  or  delight  He  descended 

To  this  land  of  exile  and  labor  and  care  ; 
Hath  He  not  dwelt  here  as  a  wayfarer  weary, 

And  felt  every  trial  Ho  gives  us  to  share  ! 

The  twilight  draws  near  :  do  its  shadows  remind  as 

Of  those  which  encompass  the  vale  of  the  tomb  f 
While  weary  of  this  world,  yet  shrink  we  from  passing 

To  that  which  Is  veiled  by  death's  palpable  gloom? 
Ah  no  !  for  the  bell — sweet-voiced  herald  of  mercy. 

Its  message  sends  out  through  the  gathering  gloom  ; 
On  the  dark  night  of  death  Bethlehem's  star  hath  arisen. 

And  lights  with  its  halo  the  once-dreaded  doom. 

O  Bonaventnra  t  name  worthily  given 
By  Asslsium's  Saint,  thy  true  father  and  g^lde, — 

How  brightens  thy  crown  In  the  glow  of  the  glory 
The  Angeltu  brings  to  the  faith  of  thy  pride  I 


At  mom,  noon  and  even,  when  Mary  to  Jesus 
Conveys  this  heart-tribute  from  millluns  untold, 

Doth  not  a  sweet  ray  from  her  starry  eyes  l>camlng 
Tby  glorlfled  soul  in  new  rapture  enfold  ? 

If  every  name  in  the  calendar  is  dear  to  the 
"Queen  of  all  Saints,"  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
lovely  name  that  graces  the  twenty -sixth  of  July  t 
Mary's  love  for  her  mother, — how  far  l)eyond  all 
our  imagiuings  it  must  be  !  a  reflection,  in  some 
degree,  of  her  Son's  filial  piety.  "  A  mother's  glory 
is  from  her  daughter;"  how  inconceivable  then 
the  glory  of  St.  Anne.  As  St.  Joseph  has  his  high- 
est eulogy  briefly  traced  by  the  inspired  penman, 
"Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,"  so  all  is  included 
in  that  dear  title,  "Anne,  the  Mother  of  Mary." 
The  heart  asks  no  more  to  awaken  its  reverence 
and  love ;  the  mind  craves  not  the  homely  details 
that  are  so  delightful  in  the  case  of  other  samts ;  it 
knows  St.  Anne  without  them.  The  few  traditions, 
which  of  others  would  be  so  unsatisfactory,  form  a 
complete  picture  of  her,  and  imagination  lingers 
delightedly  over  a  life  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
whole  human  race.  It  gratifies  us  to  know  that 
she  as  well  as  her  husband  was  of  the  house  of  Da- 
vid, and  of  the  chosen  tribe  of  Judah,  for  it  makes 
the  royal  lineage  of  Mary  complete;  and  to  re- 
member that  the  simple  dwelling  which  was  in 
after  ages  to  be  revered  as  the  Hdy  Haute  of  LoreUo 
was  her  home.  We  love  to  picture  to  ourselves 
St.  Joachim  and  St.  Anne  living  iu  that  humble 
abode  over  which  brooding  angels  spread  their 
wings,  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  greatest 
marvels  the  omnipotent  Jehovah  could  perform. 

That  they  were  holy  beyond  the  holiness  of 
priests  and  prophets  is  undoubted.  The  life  of  the 
two  faithful  spouses  was  one  of  religious  seclusion 
and  perfect  proficiency  iu  every  good  work.  It 
was  peaceful,  as  became  the  forerunner  of  the  in- 
effable life  yet  to  be  lived  beneath  that  lowly  roof, 
yet  it  was  one  of  deep,  patient,  long-enduring  sor- 
row. Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  passed, 
and  still  theirs  was  a  childless  home.  "  The  Chris- 
tian wife  who  does  not  wish  to  be  a  mother  is  a 
monster,"  says  an  ecclesiastical  writer.  What  then 
must  have  been  the  sensitive  feelings  of  the 
Hebrew  wife  in  whom  unfruitfulness  was  always 
deemed  a  reproach — a  curse;  what  the  intense 
longings  of  a  saintly  soul  to  number  among  its  de- 
scendants the  promised  Messiah !  We  feel  instinc- 
tively that  as  St.  Anne  advanced  in  grace  and  vir- 
tue, so  in  proportion  became  the  anguish  of  this 
deprivation.  It  was  like  a  prophecy  of  that  pecu- 
liar feature  in  Mary's  dolors  which  distinguished 
them  from  all  other  sorrows,  her  very  love  of  God 
and  submission  to  His  appointments  intensifying 
instead  of  soothing  them.  There  is  a  beautiful 
similarity,  too,  in  St.  Anne's  conformity  to  the 
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ever  adorable  Will  that  afflicted  her.  To  our  poor 
human  judgment,  so  prone  to  judge  merit  by  the 
difflcullies  of  virtue  rather  than  by  the  degree  of 
love,  it  seems  almost  more  wonderful  than  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Mother  of  sorrows,  since  it  had  not 
to  sustain  it  the  man^ellous  graces  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  and  the  mysterious  alliance  with 
Divinity. 

But  on  St  Anne's  long  night  broke  a  dawn  of 
entrancing  grandeur.  To  each  of  the  holy  spouses 
an  angel  appeared,  with  the  blissful  tidings  that 
God  had  compassionated  their  loneliness.  Some 
of  the  fathers  say  that  the  message  included  an  in- 
timation of  the  great  destiny  reserved  for  the 
blessed  offspring  of  their  old  age — a  thought  con- 
genial to  all  our  conceptions  of  Him  "  who  will  not 
be  outdone  in  generosity  and  faithfulness."  It 
seems  inevitable  that  St.  Anne,  at  least,  should 
have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  woncjerful  de- 
signs of  God.  The  motlier  of  the  Baptist  knew  of 
the  sanctification  of  her  unborn  child.  Other 
mothers  have  had  gracious  intimations  of  their 
children's  future  sanctity:  could  the  mother  of  the 
immaculately  conceived  Mary  remaiu  unconscious 
of  that  surpassing  mystery,  and  the  effect  which 
the  Church  teache.'i  it  wrought  on  the  reason  and 
heart  of  the  stainless  lily  of  Israel ! 

The  eighth  of  September  brought  the  fulness  of 
St.  Anne's  joy.  O  beautiful  day  which  was  to 
bring  joy  to  all  generations  to  the  end  of  time! 
Day  whose  glories  preachers  and  poets  have  ex- 
hausted their  powers  in  depicting!  Day  which,  in 
St.  Bernard's  words,  began  the  reconciliation  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth.  Happy,  happy  parents! 
it  was  no  fiction  of  rapturous  tenderness  that  saw 
in  their  child  something  beyond  what  earth  had 
ever  seen  before ;  parental  partiality  with  all  its 
sweet  exaggerations  failed  to  conceive  adequately 
the  beauties  and  graces  of  the  new-born  babe 
clasped  to  St.  Anne's  happy  breast.  On  the  ninth 
day  they  gave  her  the  name  which  according  to 
the  fathers,  God  Himself  designed  for  her  who 
alone  could  fulfil  all  its  significance. 

The  eightieth  day  brt)Ught  another  foreshadow- 
ing of  yet  holier  mysteries.  St.  Anne,  going  up  to 
the  temple  for  the  legal  ceremony  of  her  purifica- 
tion, bore  in  her  arms  the  first  fruit  of  her  womb 
to  be  presented  to  the  Lord  and  redeemed  by  the 
prescribed  offering.  As  in  the  feast  of  the  second 
of  February,  we  cannot  separate  the  thought  of 
mother  and  child  in  this  solemn  dedication  in 
which  the  supernaturally  gifted  mind  of  the  infant 
Mary  joined  with  the  mighty  force  of  a  love  greater 
than  all  creation  could  offer  to  its  Lord.  For  it 
was  no  mere  ceremony  of  the  law  on  the  part  of 
the  loving  parents.  Long  before,  during  their  age 
of  sorrow,  they  had  vowed,  if  blessed  with  a  child. 


to  give  it  to  the  divine  service.  How  heavily 
that  vow  must  now^  have  weighed  on  the  tender 
mother,  notwithstanding  her  fervor  and  perfection. 
Already  as  she  bore  her  infant  treasure  back  in  her 
yearning  arms  to  peaceful  Nazareth,  her  maternal 
heart  was  enduring  in  anticipation  the  pangs  of 
parting  which  some  sad  day  would  bring.  Already 
she  felt  the  loneliness  in  which  she  would  yet 
traverse  the  same  road,  leaving  the  blessing  of  her 
old  age,  tiie  light  of  her  life  behind  her  in  the  tem- 
ple. And  she  clasped  closer  the  fair  babe,  in  a 
very  agony  of  trembling  love  that  was  to  swell 
higher  day  by  day  as  the  unspeakable  perfections 
and  attractions  of  her  wondrous  child  were  devel- 
oped, softly,  unconsciously,  yet  magnificently,  as  the 
sunrise  on  the  sea.  Ah,  what  precious  thing  was 
ever  possessed  save  in  trembling  bliss,  and  who  could 
tell  how  precious  was  Mary  to  a  mother's  heart ! 
Three  years  that  young  life  was  hers, — only  three, 
and  then  through  Mary  herself  came  the  long- 
dreaded  pang.  The  infant  Virgin,  example  to 
those  she  was  to  bring  to  her  divine  Son,  sought 
permission  to  give  herself  entirely  to  the  God  who 
possessed  her  whole  being.  The  time  of  sacrifice 
was  come,  and  with  it  the  strength  never  given 
till  the  needed  hour.  How  beautiful  seems  to  us 
til  at  solemn  "  Presentation  of  the  Holy  Virgin  in 
the  Temple,"  which  the  Church  celebrates  on  the 
twenty-first  of  November:  the  noble  parents  and 
relatives,  the  religious  pomp,  the  destined  father  of 
our  Lord's  Precursor  officiating  as  high  priest  to 
receive  the  destined  bride  of  the  Most  High. 

Joy  to  the  earth  !    The  Immaculate  Lily 
Cometh  thus  early  her  place  to  assume, 

Mediatrix  of  peace,  through  whom  inllDite  mercy 
Will  lift  the  dark  woe  of  a  merited  doom. 

Joy  to  the  heavens  !    Bright  spirits  are  winging, 
With  love  for  the  fallen,  to  view  the  fair  sight ; 

Through  the  empyrean  glad  anthems  are  ringing 
O'er  the  Flower  of  the  Temple,  the  angels'  delight. 

But  to  the  clinging  heart  of  the  mother  there 
must  have  been  sadness  unutterable  mingled  with 
the  pious  exultation  she  felt  iu  th^it  brilliant  cere- 
monial. O  mysterious  Way  of  the  Cross,  thus 
early  wast  thou  trod  by  God's  chosen  ones !  Even 
under  the  old  dispensation  of  temporal  blessings 
as  the  reward  of  righteousness,  those  who  were 
to  be  near  to  the  Incarnate  God  must  share  His 
bitter  chalice.  The  purest,  noblest,  strongest  souls 
are  those  which  feel  suffering  the  most  keenly. 
Not  easily,  then,  did  St.  Anne  gain  the  multitude 
of  glowing  titles  with  which  the  Churph  greets 
her  and  invokes  her  powerful  intercession.  But 
though  our  filial  love  and  pride  rejoice  in  such  titles 
as  hail  her  "  glory  of  Priests  and  Levites,  grace 
of  patriarchs,  oracle  of  propets,  cloud  full  of  dew. 
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cloud  of  brightness,  praUe  of  all  saints,"  our  hearts 
return  more  fondly  to  the  homely  names,  "mother- 
in  law  of  Joseph,"  *'  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary." 
She  gave  us  Mary,  gift  only  surpiissed  by  Mary's 
own  gift  to  the  world ;  and  so  it  is  our  glory  and 
delight  to  claim  Mary's  sweet  mother  as  ours  also, 
and  honor  her  as  the  beginning  of  the  ineflfable 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation. 

"  Blessed  'monsj  women  "  was  thy  child  proclaimed, 
O,  sweet  St.  Anne  !  therefore  thee  we  ball 
As  blest,— the  parent  stem  from  which  bath  sprang 
The  Lily  of  Jerusalem,  the  fair  Queen 
Who  o'er  creation  reljfns  with  potent  sway: 
Aye,  reigns  by  motherhood's  unquestioned  rights 
Over  the  Heart  of  Heaven's  Eternal  King. 

Hall,  happy  mother  of  God's  Mother  dear ! 

Our  thoughts  of  thee  are  full  of  reverent  love  ; 

Be  thine  of  us  compassionate  and  kind. 

As  fits  the  parent  of  fair  mercy's  Queen. 

Thou  pavest  us  Mary, — O  give  us  to  her : 

Ask  the  sweet  daughter.  In  whom  thou  art  blest, 

To  make  us  hers  and  Jesus'  evermore. 

Mart. 

Sectism. 

Mr.  Editor:  Before  starting  on  the  vacation  trip, 
I  leave  yon,  for  the  renders  of  the  Ave  Maria,  so 
much  as  I  could  procure  of  Mr.  Adamson's  essay  on 
"Sectism."  It  was  the  subject  which  he  had  chosen 
for  his  last  essay  In  the  Club,  but  was  prevented  on 
account  of  Indisposition  from  finishing  It  according  to 
bis  design.  His  sickness  was  also  the  cause  of  his 
absence  at  our  last  meeting.  The  concluding  part  of 
his  essay,  1  see  by  the  outline,  refers  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  compares  "  her  antiquity,  divine  nature, 
and  lasting  triumphs,  with  the  spasmodic  floundcrlngs 
through  which  the  sects  have  wriggled  into  and  out  of 
a  brief  life  as  barren  of  good  as  It  Is  fruitful  of  discord 
and  of  all  the  countless  evils  which  flow  from  stiff- 
necked  rebellion  against  the  Church  of  God  !"  If  he 
should  complete  this  part  of  his  essay,  I  will  send  it  to 
the  AvB  Maria.  F.  J.  P. 

The  respectability  of  some  people  is  due  to  their 
talk  about  respectable  things.  If  they  spoke  abo'ut 
their  own  origin,  every  one  would  know  all  about 
them,  and  then  no  one  would  give  them  the  credit 
which  they  claim.  I  once  knew  a  person  who 
constantly  spoke  of  the  good  times  he  had  at  col- 
lege, but  he  took  good  care  not  tell  any  of  his 
friends  that  his  collegiate  laurels  were  earned  in 
running  errands  for  the  institution.  In  a  similiar 
way  the  sects  of  the  times  dclaimabout  the  dignity 
of  what  they  call  a  Church,  and  "boast  of  the 
deeds  they  have  done,"  as  if  this  declamation  and 
this  boasting  were  all  that  is  necessary  to  give 
them  the  qualities  and  characteristics  of  truth. 
They  have  a  vague  idea  that  at  some  period  or 
another  a  batch  of  heretics  was  expelled  out  of  the 


Church ;  that  each  member  of  this  batch,  imitating 
the  Church,  took  to  naming  his  inveiitinn  a 
"  Church,"  and  thus  by  the  prestige  of  a  name,  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  their  grotesque  progeny  from 
withering  away  and  dying  of  shame  at  the  sight  of 
its  own  comical  impudence,  puny  feebleness  and 
inherited  deformity.  Blushing  for  its  parentage, 
this  nfligious  progeny  denied  and  rejected  its  an- 
cestry—and well  it  might— thinking,  no  doubt, 
that  to  be  the  filiuM  vuUium,  spoken  of  by  my  lord 
Coke,  was  more  respectable  than  to  be  the///«*  of 
such  a  father.  "  The  law,"  in  such  ciscs  made  and 
provided,  "doth  in  its  mercy  allow  a  man  to  ac- 
quire a  name  by  reputation,"  and  in  this  legal  way 
the  sects,  disowning  each  other  "  for  righteousness 
sake,"  I  suppose,  and  denying  their  parentage  for 
seir.s  sake,  no  doubt,  have  gone  on  inventing  and 
taking  out  patents  for  newly  discovered  ways  to 
heaven,  and  teach,  like  all  humbugs,  giving  its 
little  invention  "a  taking  name,"  aiid  all  invariably 
winding  up  by  tagging  on.  "The  Church  of  Dick," 
or  "the  Church  of  Tom."  or  "the  Church  of 
Harry."  There  is  something  in  a  name  you  see, 
and  in  the  case  of  sectism,  it  is  all  in  a  name,  for 
who  would  now  hear  of  the  numberless  conventi- 
cles allied  into  being  by  swarms  of  "  reformers," 
if  those  human  creations,  as  each  .sprang  up  on  the 
the  grave  of  its  predecessor,  had  not  been  pre- 
sented under  the  name  "  Church  ?" 

In  this  manner  the  sects  have  managed  to  "ac- 
quire a  name  "  of  respectibility  to  which  they  cling 
for  dear  life,  but  to  which  name  they  have  as  much 
right  as  the  flourishing  youth  spoken  of  had  to 
college  honors.  Bless  yon,  my  children!   Tm  have 
no    "Church."      The    bubble    which    "Doctor" 
Jones  blew  from  bis  religious  penuywhislle,  and 
with  which  he  was  dcxtrously  amusing  that  little 
crowd  on  yesterday,  is  not  by  any  means  the  one 
i  which  "  Doctor"  Smith  was  flying  around  the  day 
before  for  the  amusement  and  the  edification  of  that 
same  little  crowd.     It  is  true,  each  bubble  was 
labelled  "  Church,"  but  that  was  a  business  way 
the  "Doctors"  had  of  drawing  customers  to  their 
religious  shows.    The  bubble  of  "  Doctor  "  Jones 
I  and  the  bubble  of  "  Doctor"  Smith  had  the  same 
name,  but  they  were  different  bubbles.    Jones  was 
''  cute  enough  to  see  that  more  people  would  come 
to  gaze  upon  a  lion  than  upon  a  goat,  and  as  he 
had  only  a  goat  to  exhibit,  he  called  it  a  lion,  and 
the  anouncement  filled  his  pews  and  his  pockets. 
:  The  business  tact  of  Jones  was  not  lost  upon  the 
observant  eye  of  Smith,  so  he  too  called  his  goat  a 
j  lion,  and  found  that  "  it  paid."    It  was  a  goat, 
I  nevertheless,  and  not  a  lion,  the  crowd  went  to  see 
I  in  either  case.  The  name  gave  it  the  attractiveness 
I  and  the  respectability  it  did  not  own,  but  the  name 
did  uot  and  could  not  change  its  nature.     Once  a 
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goat  always  a  gnat,  or  Darwinistically  speaking, 
Simla  semper  siviia. 

I  have  said  these  things  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating the  method  of  sectism  in  collecting  au- 
diences. Appearance  frequently  produces  a  more 
instantaneous  effect  than  substance  does,  and  there- 
fore the  loudest  and  the  longest  talker  has  the  advan- 
tage when  a  "  call  "  is  given  for  a  "  pastor."  Af- 
ter the  "call" — the  salary  being  adequate  to  the 
dignity — the  "  pastor "  merges  into  the  "  divine," 
and  now  plain  John  Jones,  is  J.  Jones,  D.  D. 
After  this  transformation.  Dr.  Jones  "  calls "  his 
"flock"  and  tells  them  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing a  comfortable  "fold."  The  "  fold"  being  con- 
structed, Dr.  Jones  wants  to  give  it  a  name ;  so, 
finding  that  his  neighbors,  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Green, 
Dr.  Black,  and  a  score  or  two  other  Doctors,  have 
called  their  fold  "Church,"  he  calls  his  "Church" 
also.  The  next  point  to  be  considered  involves  the 
longitude  and  the  latitude  of  his  countenance;  the 
sanctimonious  dimensions  of  his  face,  the  neces- 
sary angular  altitude  of  his  eyes,  and  the  cut  and 
color  of  his  clothing.  Tlic  characteristic  propor- 
tion and  intensity  of  all  or  any  of  these  qualities 
will  depend  on  the  taste  and  inclination  of  the  sect 
to  which  the  "  Doctor"  belongs.  If  he  be  an  Epis- 
copalian, he  will  come  as  near  to  the  Priest  as 
any  fair  imitation  can  approach  the  original.  His 
"Church"  will  have  at  least  one  cross,  and  the 
name  of  a  saint.  All  this  is  "  taking,"  you  see,  and 
in  some  degree  an  excellent  counterfeit  of  the 
Church.  In  travelling  through  sectism,  one  finds 
so  many  mushroom  varieties  that  lie  can't  count 
them.  Tlie  one  he  saw  yesterday  is  not  the  one 
he  saw  the  day  before,  and  the  one  he  sees  to-day 
will  not  be  there  to-morrow.  Each  "  Doctor " 
constructs  a  religious  bubble  each  day  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  his  "  flock  "  and  for  the  display  of  his 
own  inventive  genius;  he  talks  grandiloquently 
about  the  "  mission  of  the  Church,"  and  the  part 
it — his  "Church" — has  played  and  will  play,  un- 
der his  leadership,  in  demolishing  "Popery;"  he 
grows  sentimentally  pathetic,  and  with  a  look  of 
wooing  humility  tells  the  "  flock "  how  he  has 
watched  over  the  tender  lambs,  and  piped,  as  he 
sat  under  a  wide-spreading  beech-tree,  to  their 
innocent  gambols  in  the  woods  and  by  the  streams, 
and  then  the  "Doctor"  grows  paternally  eloquent 
and  declares  he  will  never  desert  them !  Of  course 
not !  But,  good  "  Doctor,"  don't  you  see  how 
cruelly  you  are  imposing  on  the  lambs!  If  you 
have  seen  the  birth  of  their  "  Church,"  which  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  is  true,  and  if 
you  will  see  the  end  of  it — which  is  true  in  the 
same  proportion — how  can  you  be  an  honest  man 
when  you  tell  them  that  the  "  Church,"  for  which 
you  have  purchased  a  cradle,  and  for  which  you 


will  be  the  undertaker,  has  played  and  will  play 
an  important  part  in  overthrowing  the  Church  of 
Christ  ?  If,  good  "  Doctor,"— Baptist,  Episcopalian, 
Puritan  or  whatever  else  you  may  call  yourself, — 
you  be  really  honest,  you  know,  and  if  you  don't 
know  you  ought  to  know,  that  the  grand  achieve- 
ments past  and  future  which  you  ascribe  to  this 
squalling  babj'  "Church"  of  yours,  have  been  at- 
tempted a  countless  number  of  times,  during  these 
nineteen  hundred  years,  by  the  allied  forces  of  the 
devil  and  all  the  other  sects  who  have  gone  before 
you,  and  that  they  have  invariably  been  routed  and 
scattered  to  the  winds!  Why  don't  you  tell  this 
truth  to  your  "  flock,"  instead  of  leading  them  on 
to  de-struction  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next? 
Once  upon  a  time  a  certain  man  had  a  grudge 
against  a  mill-stone,  and  so  to  avenge  himself  he 
dashed  his  head  against  it.  "Would  you  believe  it, 
my  dear  "  Doctor,"  it  was  the  man's  head  and  not 
the  mill-stone  that  came  to  grief!  About  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  place,  another  man  also  had 
a  grudge  against  the  same  mill-stone,  and  seeing 
the  disastrous  effect  resulting  from  his  neighbor's 
mode  of  attack,  he  resolved  to  try  a  different  method. 
Accordingly,  he  called  a  great  number  of  his  friends 
together,  stretched  himself  out  at  full  length  and 
said :  "  Dash  it  with  all  your  might  against  my 
body,  so  that  it  may  be  broken  to  pieces  agsiinft 
my  ribs!"  They  dashed  it  indeed,  but  my  darling 
"Doctor,"  would  you  believe  it  again!  actually 
the  mill-stone  was  unharmed,  and  the  unfortunate 
man  was  crushed  to  pieces!  Now  after  all  this, 
one  might  think  that  people  would  cease  the  fool- 
ish experiment  of  trying  to  break  that  mill-stone. 
But  they  did  not,  and  what  is  more,  inspite  of  ex- 
perience they  have  never  ceased  trying  to  break 
it,  up  to  this  day.  Instead  of  breaking  it,  however, 
it  has  always  broken  and  crushed  them!  In  a 
similar  way,  my  dearly  beloved  "Doctor,"  the 
sects  have  been  trying  to  overthrow  the  Church, 
and  although  the  varieties  of  them  now  in  existence 
have  the  sad  experience  which  the  uniform  failure  of 
the  varieties  who  have  gone  before  them  for  almost 
nineteen  centuries  to  teach  them,  yet  they  will  not 
be  taught,  but  continue  to  insist  on  overthrowing 
that  same  Church  which  Christ  has  promised  shall 
remain  immovable  forever. 

My  dear  "  Doctor,"  I  wish  you  could  only  see 
what  a  show  you  make  of  yourself  in  the  awkward 
sprawling  rebound  you  make  every  time  you  bump 
your  "  pastoral "  head  against  that  mighty  rock  on 
which  the  foundation  of  the  Catholic  Church  rests 
as  firmly  as  the  first  moment  it  was  placed  there 
by  the  hand  of  Him  who  alone  can  jemove  it! 
If  your  "Church"  has  done,  and  can  do  all  you 
say,  why  are  j'ou  so  anxious  to  induce  other  sects 
to  co-operate  with  you  in  opposing  the  Church  ? 
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Each  one  of  them  claims  as  much  for  its  "  Charch  " 
as  you  do  for  yours,  and  you  all  say  if  you  were 
united  you  could  more  effectually  oppose  the 
Church.  Perhaps  you  could  ;  but  in  the  nlliance 
which  one  of  your  sects  will  be  the  leader?  As 
among  you  each  sect  claims  to  be  the  "  Church," 
and  the  genuine  depository  and  dispenser  of  divine 
truth,  it  is  clear  that  no  one  of  you  will  admit  the 
superiority  of  another,  and  as,  in  that  case,  each 
sect  will  maintain  its  right  to  the  generalship, 
where  will  you  get  the  material  for  your  rank  and 
file?  But  even  ns  an  army  of  generals,  since  on 
your  own  showings  you  are  each  the  one  to  com- 
mand, which  one  of  your  sects  will  be  the  out- 
ranking goneral? 

The  Episcopalian  says  he  is  the  "  Church,"  the 
Presbyterian,  the  Baptist,  and  eacli  of  the  other 
sects  comes  in  and  says  he  is  the  "  Church."  Now 
which  one  of  you  is  the  "  Church  ?"  Neither  of 
you  will  concede  the  claim  to  the  other,  and  thus 
it  will  ever  be,  as  it  ever  has  been,  each  "  Church" 
will  be  its  own  commander,  and  be  obliged  to  fight 
against  the  Church  after  the  manner  of  lawless 
guerillas  and  independent  freebooters.  Besides, 
my  darling  "  Doctor,"  your  aspiration  for  unity  is 
an  emphatic  confession  of  your  failure  as  a  "  Church,' 
for  if  you  be  what  you  claim  to  be,  then  you  must 
have  not  only  all  truth,  but  also  the  means  and  the 
ability  to  dispense  that  truth.  Now  if  this  sect  or 
that  sect  be  the  Church,  and  in  possession  of  the 
necessary  qualities,  why  docs  it  find  it  nece.<Jsary  to 
stultify  itself  by  confessing,  while  claiming  to  be 
Vie  Church,  that  other  "  Churclies"  luive  as  much 
truth  as  itself.  Either  some  one  of  these  sects  is 
or  is  not  a  Church.  If  it  be  a  Church  why  does  it 
prote  that  it  is  not,  by  asking  the  assistance  of 
other  "  Churches  "  to  help  it  fulfil  the  "  mission  " 
which  it  says  it  has  received?  If  it  be  not  a 
Church, — which  is  the  fact, — by  what  authority 
does  it  persist  in  its  cold  blooded  knavery  of  lead- 
ing men  to  eternal  death !  My  beloved  "  Doctor," 
I  can  understand  how  a  man  can  be  a  gambler,  a 
blackleg  or  a  highway  robber,  but  I  can't  under- 
stand how  any  being,  except  a  devil,  can  murder 
a  soul?  I  can  understand  how  a  community  of 
lunatics,  Lucretian  frogs,  or  Darwinian  monkeys 
might  divide  themselves  up  into  jarring  sects,  and 
build  "  Churches,"  but  I  can't  understand  how 
any  human  being  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
reason  could  by  any  possibility  be  anything,  in 
religion,  but  a  Catholic. 


St.  Chkysostom  snys  that  Holy  Communion  in- 
flames us  with  divine  love  in  such  a  manner  that 
after  we  come  from  the  holy  table  we  become  ob- 
jects of  terror  to  hell  itself. 


Madonna  del  Carmclo. 

It  affordg  an  interesting  and  instructlre  insight  Into 
the  Ideas  of  the  Roman  people,  to  stand  day  by  day  In 
the  midst  of  the  crowd  watching  for  the  eyes  of  the  Ma- 
donna del  Carmclo  to  move,  and  to  listen  to  the  excla- 
mations and  arguments  the  situation  elicits.  In  a  large 
number ^of  Instances,  the  dogmatic  accuracy  with  which 
they  express  themselves  Is  surprising,  and  speaks  well 
indeed  for  the  training  hitherto  bestowed  In  the  primary 
schools.  On  the  other  band,  the  influence  of  a  Juda- 
Izlng  and  Infldel  press  Is  also  here  and  there  painfully 
apparent;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Instances  of 
false  reasoning  resulting  from  a  mixture  of  the  teachings 
of  both,  are  frequently  curious  In  the  extreme.  On 
Sunday,  notwithstanding  the  attractions  offered  by  the 
programme  of  the  Anniversary  of  the  Constitution,  the 
concourse  was  unprecedently  large.  A  shop-man  with 
an  ostentatious  green  and  white  shirt,  and  red  ncck-tic, 
was  busy  going  In  and  out  through  the  throng,  jeering 
at  the  people,  and  calling  the  whole  affair  an  infamia, 
till  the  Indlt^nation  which  began  to  be  apparent  sug- 
gested to  him  to  make  off  while  his  skin  was  whole. 
A  couple  of  young  folk,  belonging:  to  the  working 
class,  seemed  quite  satlsfled,  not  <mly  of  the  miracle, 
but  of  Its  contlnuosncss,  though  at  a  time  when  no  one 
else  seemed  consclousof  it.  "  How  can  they  doubt  it  T'  I 
heard  her  say.  And  her  companion  answered,  "  Yes  1 
what  could  be  plainer  ?"  '♦  And  did  you  hear  what 
they  did  last  night  f  she  asked  (some  of  the  heroes  of 
September  had  covered  the  imige  with  tilth  In  the 
night).  "  Yes  !  I  was  here  this  morning  when  It  was 
bcinsr  washed  off— and  look  at  the  windows  they  broke 
at  the  same  time.  That  is  the  librrta  di  of/gif  They 
talk  about  giving  ns  liberty,  and  they  won't  even  leave 
us  our  reliffion  free  !"  "  I  would  have  left  it  on,  for  all 
the  world  to  see  what  uncultured  savages  they  are.  In- 
stead of  washing  it  off,"  replied  the  girl  with  a  flashing 
glance  of  her  dark  eyes  ;  '*  the  brigands  !  they  have  not 
as  much  religion  as  wild  beasts."  "  How  they  could 
bring  themselves  to  dolt  Is  more  than  I  can  understand. 
Why  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  treat  a  dog  so,  let 
alone  the  Madonna !"  Interposed  a  man  who  stood 
near.  And  they  added  a  good  deal  more  very  energet- 
ically in  the  same  strain.  There  was  another,  a  work- 
ing man,  there,  very  energetic  too,  with  an  explanation 
of  his  own  for  the  phenomena,  which  he  repeated  again 
and  again  with  a  thorough  Italian  pautomimeof  gesture. 
"Of  course  the  movement  happens,  but  It  Is  all  an  ef- 
fect of  light,"  and  he  spread  his  arms  abroad  towards 
the  sky.  "  Now,  you  sev;  the  sun  is  low,  and  the  eye- 
lids are  closed  thus,"  and  he  closed  his  own  with  bis 
hands.  "  But  come  to-morrow,  at  midday,  when  the 
sun  is  high,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  zenith,  "and  you 
will  see  them  open  wide,"  and  he  lifted  both  his  eye- 
lids witli  both  his  hands.  "I  was  here  yesterday,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  and  the  eyes  were  open  then.  I  don't 
deny  that ;  they  were  certainly  quite  open.  Just  so," 
and  be  repeated  the  movement,  "  but  now  they  are 
down  again  ;  but  it  is  all  because  the  light  Is  low." 
This  li,vely  discussion  was  repeated  again  and  again,  but 
though  the  hearers  were  evidently  puzzled  by  it,  no 
oue  seemed  satbflcd.     Had  he  been  less  excitable  and 
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loquacious,  I  should  have  asked  him  how  he  accounted 
for  the  same  not  happening  with  every  other  picture  in 
the  world. 

There  was  one  day  last  week,  Wednesday  afternoon, 
when  the  whole  multitude  together  exclaimed  that  they 
saw  the  miracle  all  at  the  same  time  ;  and  their  cries  of 
wonder  were  so  loud  that  a  man  told  me  he  heard  it 
in  his  shop  in  a  neighboring  street,  and  attracted  by  it, 
arrived  just  in  time  to  be  witness  of  it  too.  But  usually 
it  is  only  seen  by  one  or  two,  or  at  most  half  a  dozen 
persons  at  a  time.  One  day  early  this  week,  while  I 
was  there,  there  was  a  group  of  gentlemen  who  all  said 
they  saw  it  together.  One  of  them,  a  little  more  in- 
clined to  talk  than  the  rest,  had  to  repeat  more  than  a 
dozen  times  to  anxious  inquirers  the  assurance  of  his 
conviction.  He  said  : — "  Wc  were  standing  all  Ave  to- 
gether, and  had  ceased  speaking  a  few  minutes,  when  I 
distinctly  saw  the  eyes  which  had  been  closed,  as  they 
are  now,  looking  up.  I  saw  the  whites  of  the  eyes  quite 
plain,  and  that  the  color  of  the  eyes  wan  dark.  No  one 
had  called  my  attention  to  it,  but  I  saw  it  of  myself. 
They  looked  just  like  the  eyes  of  a  living  person.  Af- 
ter a  minute,  I  looked  round  to  see  if  the  others  saw 
it,  and  three  of  them  made  me  a  sign  that  they  did. 
While  we  continued  thus,  alternately  looking  at  the  im- 
age and  whispering  to  each  other,  '  There,  do  you  see  it 
now  ?'  and  such  like,  the  fifth  of  us  had  said  nothing  at 
all,  and  I  thought  he  had  not  seen  it,  but  he  has  just 
told  me  that  he  did  all  the  time,  and  before  I  tii  st  spoke, 
but  that  he  was  too  much  struck  to  speak."  He  spoke 
like  a  man  of  education.  Afterwards  he  added : — "The 
circumstance  that  it  was  seen  by  so  few,  persuades  me 
that  it  is  a  miracle.  If  we  could  suppose  the  im])osture 
of  any  hidden  mechanism  for  producing  the  effect,  all 
present  must  have  seen  it  as  well  as  we."  At  about  the 
time  whea  by  his  description  he  must  have  seen  it,  I 
observed  a  working  man  nearer  me,  who  Mas  looking 
through  a  binocular,  start  and  say,  "  There  !  look  !  I 
see  it  now  !  Look  !  look  !"  &c.,  but  though  the  atten- 
tion of  those  around  was  thus  specially  drawn  and  tixed 
upon  it,  all  shook  their  heads  mournfully  and  said  they 
could  distinguish  nothing.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  this 
sort  of  thing  happen.  And  for  myself,  whenever  I  have 
Uiooght  I  perceived  the  change  in  the  position  of  the 
eyelids  as  described  in  my  last,  and  it  has  happened 
several  times,  I  have  not  been  conscious,  except  in  one 
or  two  instances,  that  others  were  seeing  it  at  the  same 
time.  Once  a  man  near  me  assured  me  he  had  seen  it 
for  five  minutes  together  ;  and  another,  at  another  time, 
kept  exclaiming,  "  Now,  now  !  look  now  !  You  must 
be  blind  not  to  see  it,"  <&c.,  at  a  time  when  I  and  oth- 
ers saw  nothing  unusual.  There  are  those  who  seem 
to  see  a  more  distinct  movement,  and  a  wider  raising  of 
the  lids  ;  who  see  them  fully  opened  and  closed  like 
those  of  any  living  person,  and  this  for  a  considerable 
time  continuous  ;  while  I  have  heard  six  or  eight  men 
at  different  times,  and  quite  independently  of  each 
other  say  they  had  seen  it  just  in  the  same  way  as  my- 
self—a startling  consciousness  that  the  eyes  of  the  pic- 
ture gave  more  sense  of  looking  tlWin  one  knew  the  origi- 
nal painting  ordinarily  represented  ;  an  impression  that 
they  wore  a  depth  not  of  painted  shadow,  but  of  life  ; 
a(,as  Italians  say)  xt;Hpa<ica  expression  not  to  be  attained 
by  art  alone  ;  and  then,  almost  before  one  could  exclaim 
that  it  was  so,  it  was  all  again  as  before,  and  this  with- 
out seeing  any  actual  aclinn  of  opening  and  shutting. 

Though  most  seem  ready  enough  to  exercise  a  ra- 
tionally criticising  spirit,  it  is  in  the  great  majority  of 


instances  evident  that  this  proceeds  from  a  desire  to  ar- 
rive at  the  truth,  and  not  from  a  spirit  of  scepti- 
cism. "J  believe  firmly  that  it  may  be  so,  only  I 
must  confess  I  have  seen  nothing  of  it.  "Of  course 
I  do  not  doubt — who  could  V" — that  the  Madonna 
might  do  it,  but  it  remains  to  be  known  whether 
in  this  instance  she  has  ;"  are  sentiments  which  I  have 
heard  expressed  in  those  very  or  in  similar  words  some 
hundred  times.  And  more  often  still,  "It  is  cer- 
tain enough  it  does  happen,  for  there  is  testimony 
enough  for  it,  and  reason  enough  why  the  Madonna 
might  be  pleased  to  show  her  power  afresh,  now  that 
they  call  everything  in  question  ;  but  it  is  true  I  am  not 
worthy  to  see  it."  A  respectable  grey-headed  man,  on 
one  of  the  days,  was  very  earnest  m  making  out  from 
the  testimony  of  persons  who  were  likely  to  inform  him 
wlietlier  it  was  actually  a  fresco.  The  background  is 
painted  to  imitate  Byzantine  .Mosaic,  which  gives  great 
relief  to  plain  gold  surrounding,  and  some  newspapers 
had  sft  lli(!  falsehood  going  that  the  whole  was  Mosaic, 
and  that  it  was  easy  to  move  the  little  pieces  compos- 
ing it  from  behind.  And  a  woman,  who  had  been  told  it 
was  "only  an  ell'ect  of  light,"  told  me  she  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  come  at  everj'  hour  of  the  day,  and  at 
every  hour  of  the  day  had  been  present  while  some  one 
or  oilier  saw  it,  "  though  not  worthy  myself  to  see  it," 
she  added. 

This  week  it  has  become  more  known  and  talked  of, 
so  the  ui)per  classes  are  beginning  to  be  more  largely  re- 
presented, and  you  cannot  go  at  any  time  without 
meeting  friends  or  persons  known  by  sight.  One  day 
Prince  Allieri  was  there,  another  day  Prince  Massinio, 
standing  bare-headed  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and 
so  on. 

Another  day  there  was  a  man  with  some  sort  of  non- 
Roman  accent  who  tried  to  demonstrate  the  inipossibil- 
iiy  of  it,  and  to  persuade  those  near  him  that  it  was  all 
in  their  own  eyes, — that  they  got  tired  with  staring  and 
then  there  resulted  a  vibration  of  their  own  eyelids 
which  they  mistook  for  those  of  the  picture.  Several 
]>fople  answered  him  with  more  or  less  of  vexation,  but 
not  much  to  the  point,  and  he  went  on  repeating  liis  ar- 
guments, to  one  and  another  till  at  last  one  said  :  "  If 
that  were  so,  how  is  it  that  I,  who  have  been  here  a 
whole  half  hour  looking  fixedly  all  the  time,  have  seen 
nothing?"  "  And  I,  an  hour  and  a  half."  "And  I, 
several  times  for  an  hour  at  a  time"  broke  in  another 
and  anotlier.  "  And  that  I  saw  it  the  other  day  quite 
plain  when  I  first  came  up  ¥"  added  another,  "  and  my 
eyes  were  not  the  least  tired  when  I  saw  it,  fortmy  sight 
is  very  strong ;  and  besides,  why  do  we  see  nothing  of 
the  sort  on  any  other  occasion  ?"  The  would-be  apos- 
tle did  not  find  any  answer  to  a^l  this,  but  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  walked  away. 

And  I  may  further  add  in  connection  with  observa- 
tions, that  I  saw  the  gentleman  whose  circumstantial 
narration  of  what  he  said  I  have  given  above,  the  next 
day  and  the  next  on  the  spot  ;«and  though  he  had  been 
looking  for  hours,  each  time  .continuously  and  most 
anxious  to  perceive  the  same  appearance  again,  and 
that  he  had  not  distinguislied  it.  If  it  were  a  mere 
vibration  of  the  spectator's  eyelids,  here  would  have 
been  a  (yise  with  every  predisposing  cause  for  the  self- 
deception.  Of  course  this  negative  evidence  is  not 
proof,  but  it  goes  so  far  to  answer  this  favorite  objec- 
tion that  it  is  but  just  to  note  it. 

It  must  further  be  remarked,  that  the  whole  discov- 
ery of  the  miracle  and  its  subsequent  observation  and 
attestation,  has  been  entirely  the  work  of  the  people. 
The  Trinitarian  monks,  over  whose  door  it  is  painted, 
have  kept  a  register  in  the  sacristy  for  those  who  like 
to  leave  their  testimony  in  writing,  and  held  a  Triduoof 
reparation  for  the  insult  oflTered  on  Saturday  night, 
which  numbers  have  attended  ;  and  the  Cardinal-Vicar 
went  to  examine  the  spot  and  make  a  rejwrl  of  the  mat- 
ter, but  this  is  all  that  ecclesiastical  authority  has  had 
to  do  with  the  matter.  And  but  for  the  crowd  which 
spontaneously  gather  round  it,  and  brings  oflerings  of 
ftowers  and  tapers,  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  Pi- 
az/,a  to  denote  that  any  prodigy  was  expected.— Cor, 
Westminster  Oazeete. 
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Footprints  of  Religion  in  the  New  World. 

BY   F.  L. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  History  is  Philosophy 
teaching  by  example.  It  might  also  be  said, 
though  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  that  History  and 
Geography  are  Religion  teaching  by  example. 

I  intend  in  this  article  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions on  that  subject,  both  for  the  entertainment  of 
your  readers  in  general,  and  for  those  in  particular 
who  are  still  pursuing  those  useful  and  pleasing 
studies. 

It  has  been  ^be  misfortune  of  many  of  our 
youth,  as  it  was  my  own,  to  receive  the  first  im- 
pressions of  history  from  works  in  which  no  op- 
portunity was  permitted  to  escape  of  casting  a  slur 
on  our  holy  religion ;  in  which  "  Superstition"  and 
"Dark  Ages"  were  constantly  recurring,  and 
"Jlomlsh"and  "Jesuitical"  were  the  superlative 
degree  of  everything  opposed  to  liberty,  eulighten- 
ment,  justice  and  truth.  But  we  are  to  thank  God 
that  a  brighter  sun  has  dawned  upon  us.  Other 
wor^s  ^rc  now  at  the  command  of  youth ;  and 
men,  by  knowing  us  better,  have  learned  to  call 
in  question  much  of  their  pleasant  romance. 
Neither  the  Middle  Ages  nqf  any  other  period  in 
the  history  of  our  race  is  free  from  the  melancholy 
effects  of  the  fall  of  man.  But  where  seek  the 
amelioration  of  tbesecvils?  Is  it  in  the  state  of 
society  existing  outside  the  Church  ?  In  the  midst 
of  the  infidelity  which,  like  a  burning  sirocco,  is 
sweeping  over  Europe  and  extending  its  baneful 
influence  even  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  *lhere  is 
a  melancholy  pleasure  in  casting  a  retrospective 
glance  at  the  better  days — better  with  all  their 
faults — which  have  long  since  passed  away.  Com- 
pare England  of  the  twelfth  with  England  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  not  more  different  is  day 
from  night  than  is  "merrie  England"  with  her 
thousands  of  convent  bells  answering  each  other 
from  uvery  hill  and  valley,  and  iyviting  the 
people  to  join  the  religious  in  a  hymn  of  praise 
to  God  and  His  Blessed  Mother;  from  the  irre- 
ligious, worldly-minded  nation  of  the  last  century, 
with    her   ivied    ruins    of  departed   glory,   with 


the  unrepented  crime  of  this  vast  spoliation  and 
the  downward  tendency  of  her  Law  Elstablished 
Church  founded  on  inanimate  forms  and  an  un- 
meaning ritual.  A  lustful  avarice  plundered  them 
to  replenish  its  empty  coffers,  and  the  leaden  tread 
of  "  Progress  "  seeks  to  press  them  deeper  into  the 
dust.  How  the  heart  sickens  to  recall  those  happy 
days !  In  reflecting  on  them  it  is  difiScult  to  re- 
strain our  tears ;  and  was  it  not  that  in  the  mercy 
of  God  a  speedy  resurrection  begins  to  appear,  it 
would  bo  a  fit  subject  for  tears. 

No,  there  is  no  religion  outside  the  Church. 
The  Catholic  alone  realizes  in  its  full  extent  the 
idea  of  God's  holy  presence  and  dominion.  He 
only  knows  practically  what  it  is  to  say  with  St. 
Paul,  "  In  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being."  With  him  every  object  is  in  a  certain 
sense  sacred;  and  the  deep  feeling  of  gratitude 
that  swells  within,  bids  him  seize  every  opportu- 
nity of  testifying  to  the  world  that  he  holds  all  he 
possesses  in  a  holy  tenure.  To  this  it  is  that, 
among  other  things,  we  owe  the  many  sacred 
names  that  are  applied  to  towns,  rivers,  islands' 
etc.,  which  are  to  be  the  subject  of  the  following 
remarks. 

In  making  these  observations  I  am  persuaded 
that  a  greater  interest  might  be  infused  into  the 
study  of  the  history  and  geography  of  our  country, 
if  teachers  would  be  at  pains  to  point  out  the  traces 
of  religion  in  the  Western  World.  With  a  few 
simple  instructions  a  great  good  might  easily  be 
effected ;  patriotism  would  be  fostered ;  and  a  new 
love  for  religion,  which  seeks  in  this  manner  to  at- 
Qich  itself  to  the  soil,  would  be  instilled  into  the 
young  heart.  If  no  other  result  would  be  attained, 
which  is  hardly  possible,  at  least  there  would  be 
found  a  pleasant  and  profitable  means  of  recreating 
tHe  mind  fatigued  by  application  to  study, — for  the 
minds  of  children  are  often  fatigued,  and  stand  in 
need  of  wholesome  relaxation. 

la  the  Old  World  where  the  names  of  places 
were  consecrated  by  centuries  of  constant  use,  it 
would  have  beeu  no  less  difiScult  than  imprudent 
to  attempt  a  change.  The  most  the  messengers  of 
the  Cross  could  expect  was  a  patient  hearing  for 
their  doctrines  so  much  opposed  to  the  views  and 
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customs  of  the  people  among  whom  they  appeared.  I 
The  advice  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  to  St.  Austin  ; 
in  regard  to  the  idols  and  temples  of  England  was 
the  most  prudent  for  them  to  adopt.    The  temples  , 
were  not  to  be  demolished,  but  consecrated,  and 
the  idol  only  to  be  removed  and  replaced  by  a 
statue  of  our  Lady  or  one  of  the  saints.     All  in  Pa- 
ganism that  was  indifferent  should  remain,  all  that 
was  perverted  should  be  restored,  and  that  only 
which  was  palpably  bad  should  be  doomed  to  de- 
struction.   There  are  not,  however,  wanting  places 
which  bear  Christian  names,  but  they  are  for  the 
most  part  of  minor  importance. 

But  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  case  was  dif- 
ferent. The  field  w^as  clear,  and  nobly  did  the 
pioneers  of  Christianity  occupy  it.  Take  up  a 
map  of  the  American  continent,  and  observe  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  "  St.,"  "  San,"  and  "  Santo." 
From  the  River  St.  Lawrence  in  the  north  to  the 
Archipelago  de  Madre  de  Dios  in  the  south,  and 
from  Trinity  Bay  of  Newfoundland  and  Cape  St. 
Roque  of  Brazil  to  Sacramento  of  California  and 
the  Island  of  St.  Felix  west  of  South  America,  how 
often  do  not  these  Catholic  notes  resound !  All 
the  lands  first  troilden  by  Catholic  settlers  bear  the 
impress  of  their  faith. 

In  the  States  of  our  Republic,  where  so  many 
causes  combined  to  change  the  face  of  everything, 
where  peace  and  war  held  alternate  sway,  where  a 
mixed  foreign  immigration  poured  in,  and  whore 
migrations  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another 
were  constantly  occurring,  the  first  names  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  remain  unchanged.  Not- 
withstanding this  there  is  still  found  a  trace  more 
or  less  perceptible  of  the  religion  of  the  first  per- 
manent occupants.  Let  us  begin  by  taking  a 
hasty  glance  at  the  names  of  the  counties  of  the 
several  States.  The  Eastern  States,  peopled  for 
the  most  part  from  Great  Britain,  a  nation  which  of 
all  Europe  was  the  most  hostile  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  the  most  likely  to  obliterate  every  trace 
of  our  holy  religion,  bear  not  one  name  that  a 
Catholic  would  recognize  as  his  own.  They  are 
without  exception  of  English,  American  or  Indian 
origin.  The  same  remarks  may  be  extended  to  the 
Middle  States,  with  the  sole  exception  of  St.  Lau- 
rence, in  New  York,  a  vestige  of  French  occupa 
ti<m.  Nor  is  the  case  of  the  Atlantic  portion  of 
the  Southern  States  different,  leaving  out,  however, 
one  Jesuit  footprint  in  Maryland  and  two  Spanish 
in  Florida.  There  are  not  wanting  British  heroes 
whose  names  are  immortalizied  in  this  region. 
They  were  not  saints,  it  may  be,  but  doubtless  they 
thought  themselves  no  le.ss  deserving  on  that  ac- 
count. Louisiana  and  Texas  remain ;  the  former 
of  which  is  French  in  its  settlement,  and  has  eleven 
Catholic  names  of  counties,  or  one  in  four  of  the 


entire  number ;  the  latter,  brought  into  the  United 
States  under  less  favorable  circumstances,  when 
Catholic  influence  had  begun  to  decline,  boasts  of 
but  half-a-dozen.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  Western 
States  were  originally  colonized  from  Europe,  and 
consequently  it  is  the  genius  of  our  own  people 
that  we  may  expect  to  fli.d  stamped  upon  th(  m. 
It  is  so  gen{  rally,  with  the  exception  of  Missouri, 
where  the  French  influence  for  a  time  prevailed, 
and  gave  its  Chri-stian  heroes  to  six  as  guardians. 
California  was  settled  under  Catholic  auspices  ;  for 
although  many  of  its  people,  and  indeed  the  great 
majority,  came  in  with  the  gold  excitement,  still 
the  Missionaries  and  Mexican  and  Spanish  hunters 
and  traders  had  consecrated  its  lakes  and  rivers,  its 
plains  and  mountains  to  the  heroes  sacred  in  the 
religion  to  which  they  belonged.  Fifteen,  there- 
fore, or  one  in  three,  are  Catholic. 

The  names  of  counties  it  may  be  said  with  truth 
are  not  a  fair  test  of  the  religious  sentiments  of  the 
early  settlers.  Those  names  which  take  their  rise 
in  the  spur  of  the  moment  are  a  much  more  reliable 
guide  to  the  feelings  of  the  heart.  The  term  ap- 
plied to  a  State  or  county  differs  from  that  given 
to  a  river,  lake  or  mountain,  in  thi.s,  that  while  the 
latter  is  bestowed  by  the  discoverer  and  is  taken 
from  the  circumstances  which  attend  the  taking 
possession,  the  former  is  generally  deferred  till  a 
permanent  settlement  is  established,  the  population 
has  increasetl,  and  need  is  fi  It  of  a  regular  govern 
ment.  More  of  the  Christian  is  in  that ;  more  of 
the  man  in  this. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  a  more  convincing  argu- 
ment is  found  in  favor  of  the  priority  of  Catholic 
occupation  of  nearly  every  portion  of  the  continent. 
Avarice  and  ambition  followed  closely  in  the  wake, 
in  search  of  gold  and  conquest.  But  the  torch  of 
Religion  was  ever  in  advance.  The  ministers  of 
the  various  Protestant  sects  were  not  long  in  seek- 
ing a  foothold.  But  the  historian  Bancroft,  in 
speaking  of  the  Jesuits,  arrives  at  this  conclusion, 
so  flattering  for  the  heralds  of  the  Cross  :  "  Thus 
did  the  religious  zeal  of  the  French  bear  the  Cross 
to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Mary's  and  the  confines  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  look  wi-tfully  to  the  homes  of 
the  Sioux  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  five  years 
before  the  New  England  Elliot  had  addressed  the 
tribe  of  Indians  that  dwelt  within  six  miles  of  Bos- 
ton harbor."  However  flattering  this  may  appear, 
I  am  not  certain  that  much  more  might  not  have 
been  added  before  full  justice  would  have  been 
done  to  the  children  of  St.  Ignatius,  St  Francis 
and  St.  Dominic.  , 

It  is  diflJcult  to  erase  from  memory  names  that 
for  half  a  century  have  been  applied  to  objects  of 
natural  scenery.  The  population  is  seldom  or 
never  entirely  changed,  and  while  some  remain 
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they  will  employ  the  old  terra  in  preference  to  in- 
Tenting  a  new  one.  It,  no  letu  tbun  the  first  in- 
habitantH,  has  acquireil  a  prescriptive  right,  which 
demands  rcflpect ;  and  new  immigrations  have  little 
leisure  to  devote  to  the  discussion  of  names  till 
they  have  a  morsel  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  appe- 
tite and  a  shelter  to  protect  them  from  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather  and  the  incursions  of  the  abo- 
riginal tribes.  By  the  time  that  such  matters  have 
received  proper  attention,  the  names  of  surround- 
ing places  are  no  longer  regarded  as  new.  They 
are  household  words,  and  all  have  learned  to  cher- 
ish them.  The  name,  tlien,  of  an  object  in  nature 
or  of  a  town  is  the  true  index  to  the  sentiments  of 
its  pioneers.  A  glance  at  the  map  will,  as  has 
been  said,  show  the  extent  and  importance  of  this 
testimony.  These,  in  the  Unitetl  States,  are  found 
with  some  regularity  in  the  same  regions  as  Cath- 
olic names  of  counties.  A  shadow  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion appears  in  the  east  of  Maine,  whence  a  clear 
sky  extends  to  the  coast  of  Florida.  Here  the 
"  Sts.,"  like  little  clouds,  appear  in  great  number, 
and  extend  along  the  Gulf-coast  to  Mexico.  Few 
are  found  in  the  interior,  with  the  exception  of  a 
line  along  the  lakes,  the  path  of  the  first  French 
miasionaries.  At  intervals  in  the  West  Catholic 
settlements  are  visible;  among  which  your  own 
happy  retreat  of  Notre  Dame,  St.  Joseph's  County, 
cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence.  But  in  the 
southwestern  portion  of  the  Union,  where  the 
country  was  long  under  the  control  of  devoted 
children  of  the  Church,  Catholicity  has  taken  too 
deep  root  to  be  easily  eradicated.  Were  it  not  for 
these  pleasing  traces,  the  prospect  would  not  be 
encouraging  in  the  past,  although  by  the  religious 
statistics  of  the  different  di-nominations  we  out- 
number in  the  present  the  church-going  members 
of  all  the  sects  united,  as  appears  from  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Cnthdic  WorUl. 

In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  British  possessions 
of  North  America,  where,  although  the  first  settle- 
ments were  made  by  the  French,  their  possession 
was  very  precarious  while  it  continued  and  was  at 
length  forced  to  yield  to  a  more  powerful  and  less 
conscientious  rival,  the  terms  first  applied  to  places 
have  in  a  great  measure  disappeared.  A  remnant, 
however,  survived  the  hatred  of  the  new  occupants 
for  the  person  and  religion  of  the  French,  and 
bears  witness  to  the  difierent  feeling  of  the  differ- 
ent possessors.  In  the  interior,  from  which  the  in- 
habitants were  not  banished,  and  where  their  prop- 
erty was  not  confiscated,  though  they  suffered  a 
change  of  masters,  the  names  which  then  existed 
were  to  a  great  extent  permitted  to  remain.  The 
ground  was  over-sowed  with  cockle,  and  both 
grew  up  together. 

Could  we  see  the  devoted  missionary,  the  first 


European  to  press  the  soil  of  Canada,  far  ftrom  the 
home  of  his  childhood  and  the  loved  ones  who 
guarded  his  tender  years,  seated  in  a  bark  canoe 
reciting  his  Breviary  or  telling  bis  Beads,  or  this 
done,  instructing  the  swarthy  oarsmen  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  that  faith  dearer  to  him  than  life,  much 
less  its  comforts,  a  faith  which,  as  in  the  Ai>08tle  of 
the  Gentiles,  a  burning  zeal  made  it  impossible  for 
him  not  to  preach ;  could  we  witness  a  scene  like 
this,  or  perhaps  see  those  consecrated  hands  seize 
the  paddle  and  assist  in  propelling  the  canoe  against 
the  swift  current,  and  then  deny  him  the  coveted 
satisfaction  of  giving,  not  his  own,  but  a  Saint's 
name  to  that  river?  Or  having  at  length,  fattened 
and  toil-worn,  reached  a  rude  Indian  village,  and 
there  preached  the  faith  and  baptized  its  savage  in- 
habitants; and  with  the  blessings  of  religion  given 
instruction  on  agriculture  and  the  arts,  making,  as 
of  old  in  Europe,  religion  and  civilization  go  hand 
in  hand, — is  it  too  much  to  have  that  place  called 
St.  Mary's  rather  than  York, — Ascension  rather 
than  Manchester?  Who  can  read  the  touching 
narrative  of  the  life,  labors,  and  sufferings  of  the 
gentle  Father  Marquette — and  he  is  but  one  in  a 
thousand — and  not  regret  that  he  was  prevented 
from  executing  his  wish  and  promise  of  giving  the 
name  of  Conception  to  the  Great  River  of  the 
West,  the  upper  waters  of  which  he  had  entered 
with  his  canoe  a  short  time  before  his  soul  passed 
to  an  eternal  repose  ?  That  its  name  is  a  remem- 
brance of  the  departing  red  race  is  only  an  inade- 
quate amelioration  of  our  disappointment.  But 
not  over  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  only,  though 
extensive  it  be,  is  the  gentle  sway  of  Mary  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  acknowledged;  the  whole 
country  bows  willingly  to  kiss  the  top  of  her  scep- 
tre. 

It  is  in  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  where  tlie  intensity  of  the 
heat,  the  prevalence  of  malignant  diseases,  and  the 
poverty  of  the  country,  presentetl  an  obstacle  to 
English  ambition  and  thirst  for  don)inion,  that 
Catholic  names  are  most  frequently  to  be  met  with. 
True,  the  blighting  influence  has  been  felt  even 
there ;  but  not  to  such  a  deg^ree  as  to  change  the 
whole  face  of  the  countvy.  One  change,  to  speak 
of  no  other,  deserves  our  attention.  The  first 
island  discovered  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
the  piety  of  Columbus  consecrated  with  the  name 
of  San  Saioador,—llo\y  Saviour,— has  now  the 
beautil\il  and  poetic  appellation  of  Cat  Island. 
After  that,  who  will  deny  or  oppose  the  march  of 
"  Progress?"  In  places  where  a  new  name  could 
not  be  imposed,  an  amendment  has  been  effected 
by  dropping  the  religioxis  characteristic,  the  "  St;" 
in  other  words  the  name  has  been  secularized. 
Much  of  this  is  due  to  anti-Catholic  geographers; 
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a  matter  which  should  not  escape  the  attention  of 
persons  engaged  in  training  our  youth. 

Haring  said  so  much  of  tlie  existence,  number, 
and  variety  of  these  holy  remembrances  of  our 
Catholic  ancestors,  a  fact  which  we  urgently  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  young  friends  who  so 
ofteu  tire  over  dull  lessons  of  History  and  Geogra- 
phy, we  shall  in  our  next  article  make  a  lew  re- 
marks on  the  source  whence  they  sprung.  It  has 
already  been  intimated  that  a  religious  feeling  gaye 
them  birth ;  but  it  may  prove  interesting  to  exam- 
ine this  matter  more  in  detail. 


[COPTKIGHT   SCCDRXD.] 

ZOE'S  DAUGHTER. 

BT    MRS.    ANKA    H.    DORSET. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

WHO  DID  IT? 

It  was  not  in  Lucia's  nature  to  show  any  preten- 
sion of  frieudliness  to  the  Yellotts — mother  or 
children ;  but  she  did  sometimes  join  in  their 
plays,  until  they  grew  rude  and  noisy,  when  she 
would  slip  away,  every  nerve  jarring  and  her 
head  dizzy  from  the  uproar.  And  they  stood  in 
wholesome  dread  of  her  now,  not  knowing  but 
that  she  might  fly  at  them  agsiin,  a  fact  which  if 
it  did  not  improve  their  morals,  did  their  manners. 
They  took  good  care  that  she  should  no  longer  see 
the  faces  they  made  at  her,  or  hear  their  senseless, 
rude  attempts  at  witticism,  of  which  she  was  the 
object;  they  tried  no  more  practical  jokes  on  her, 
and  only  talked  to  her,  or  noticed  her  at  all,  when 
they  wanted  her  to  do  something  for  them,  or  give 
them  information  which  they  could  not  obtain 
elsewhere, — favors  which  she  granted  or  not  ac- 
cording to  her  mood. 

Mrs.  Yellott's  dislike  was  not  openly  aggressive ; 
she  had  found  out  in  time  that  her  brother  watched 
with  jealous  eye  to  see  if  his  ward  received  a 
due  and  proper  amount  of  attention,  and  made 
it  felt,  in  his  grave,  gentle  way,  when  he  noticed 
that  she  did  not.  But  this  woman's  politeness 
stung  Lucia  much  more  than  her  neglect  would 
have  done.  Sometimes  it  was :  "  Frank,  my  boy, 
always  help  Lucia  first ;"  or,  "  Louise,  my  child, 
move !  I'm  afraid  it  is  disagreeable  to  Lucia  to 
have  you  sit  so  near  her ;"  or,  "  Don't  you  see, 
Mamie,  that  you  have  taken^the  largest  peach, — 
leave  it  for  Lucia !"  or,  "  Lucia,  excuse  me,  I  did 
not  see  that  your  cup  was  out;"  or,  when  out 
driving,  she  would,  with  a  great  fuss,  move  them 
all,  crowding  them  upon  the  front  seat  together, 
because,  as  she  said,  "  it  made  Lucia  sick  to  ride 
backwards  I"    Nor  could  all  Lucia's  protestations 


to  the  contrary  alter  the  case.  But  she  was  care- 
ful, with  all  this  show  of  interest,  never  to  say  a 
kind  word  or  show  the  least  aflfectionate  interest 
towards  her,  or  include  her  in  the  merry  con- 
ferences and  chats  she  was  accustomed  to  have 
with  her  own  children;  in  short,  she  had  that 
ingenious  way  of  hurting  and  stinging,  peculiar  to 
people  who  are  well  bred  and  malicious  at  the 
same  time;  aud  she  did  it  in  a  style  which  was 
quite  an  art,  and  could  not  be  resented  because  it 
was  done  so  properly  and  politely ;  but  the  rap  of 
an  iron  knuckle  hurts  none  the  less  for  its  being 
cased  in  velvet,  nor  is  the  sudden  dig  of  a  cat's 
claw  upon  a  confiding  hand  less  painful  because 
hidden  beneath  the  soft,  deceptive  fur.  Allan 
Brooke  saw  it  all,  but  he  could  only  bite  his  nether 
lip  until  it  bled,  because  there  was  nothing  that 
he  could  take  hold  of  whereby  to  change  the 
aspect  of  affairs;  there  was  only  a  prevailing 
spirit  of  discomfort  and  uneasiness,  and  the  firm 
conviction  that  his  sister  hated  his  ward  and  would 
make  her  feel  it  when  the  time  came.  "  Then," 
he  charitably  thought  "  1  suppose  she  cannot  help 
it,  for  Lucia  is  a  strange,  unattractive  child  to  most 
persons,  and  Ellen  has  not  the  same  reasons  for 
overlooking  her  disagreeable  traits  that  I  have. 
There's  no  love  lost  between  them,  I'm  certain  of 
that;  but  Lucia's  too  honest  to  bear  malice,  or 
do  anything  to  revenge  herself;  she  only  makes 
herself  disagreeable,  and  does  not  know  how  to 
conciliate.  Poor  child  !  what  a  warfare  lies  before 
her!  But  she'll  fight  it  out, — and  conquer  too,  I 
verily  believe, — for  I  never  saw  a  deeper  and 
truer  religious  principle  than  she  has.  Heigh-ho! 
it  will  not  be  prudent  for  me  to  notice  anything." 

Meanwhile  Lucia's  beautiful  dress  was  cut  out, 
and  tastily  made  by  Mrs.  Tellott's  maid,  Fan- 
chette,  so  called  since  a  winter  spent  in  Paris 
where  Fanchette  was  much  admired,  and  picked 
up  some  "  servant-gal "  French.  The  girl  did  not 
love  her  mistress,  and  was  consequently  the  friend 
and  ally  of  whoever  she  suspected  her  of  dislik- 
ing ;  and  she  had  sworn  in  her  heart  to  do  Lucia  a 
kindness  the  first  opportunity  that  offered,  in  re- 
turn for  the  punishment  Lucia  Imd  inflicted  on  the 
little  tyrants,  whose  daily  exactions  made  her  life 
at  times  unendurable. 

"  Here,"  said  Mrs.  Yellott,  when  she  handed  her 
the  material ;  "  cut  this  out,  and  make  it  up  for 
Miss  D'Olivierez;  don't  waste  much  time  over  it, 
though,  for  I  can  only  spare  you  a  day.  She's 
such  a  plain  little  thing  that  the  dress  must  be 
made  simply ;  so  you  need  put  no  n^tfliug  or  extra 
trimming  upon  it;  do  you  hear?" 

"  Yes'm." 

"  Go  right  to  her  room  and  fit  it  on, — and  re- 
member, I  cannot  spare  you  but  a  day !"   Then 
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Mrs.  Yellutt  whisked  down  to  tbe  house-keeper's 
room,  where  Chloe,  breaking  eggd  and  weighing 
out  sugar  and  flour,  awaited  hur. 

"  Ual  ah!"  said  the  saucy,  pretty  mulatto,  toss- 
ing her  head,  as  soon  as  her  uiietress  was  out  of 
hearing,  "  thai  means  that  it's  to  bo  made  up  any- 
how, so's  to  make  that  poor  liitle  tiling  look  like 
a  fright;  but  jinks!  ytm  don't  catch  this  weazel 
asleep,  tor  if  I  don't  make  her  a  reg'lar  resfierslt]/ 
dreiis  that'll  make  her,  if  she  is  ugly,  look  cluirm- 
ing,  I  wish  I  may  never!  I'll  do  it  just  for  spite! 
and  I'll  set  up  of  nights  to  make  it  exactly  like 
one  I  saw  in  Paree  that  blessed  winter.  I  know 
she'll  scold,  and  skp  my  jaws ;  but  I  don't  care  for 
that,— I'm  used  to  it,  and  it  saves  rouge  T^ 

Fanchette  lost  no  time  in  beginning  her  task. 
Fortunately  for  her  kind  intentions,  Lucia  was  ia 
one  of  her  passive  moods,  and  let  her  have  her 
will  in  fitting  her,  and  even  grew  interested  as 
Fanchette,  moving  lightly,  speaking  pleasantly 
and  kindly,  turned  her  round  and  round,  took  up 
seams,  laid  plaits,  and  pinned  and  basted,  until  a 
waist  without  a  wrinkle  was  the  triumphant 
result. 

"  I  think.  Missy,  if  you'll  let  me  make  you  a 
sash  of  the  same  it'll  be  a  heap  prettier  than  the 
ribbon;  for  such  a  little  lady  as  you  the  ribbon's 
too  heavy ;  and  I'll  make  it  lovely  with  trimmings 
of  the  black  stripe,  and  it'll  look  a  sight  better 
with  such  a  gauzy  dress, — it'll  be  suitabler  I" 

Lucia  touched  the  spring  of  her  glittering  little 
watch,  and  saw  that  it  was  time  for  her  to  go  to 
the  music-room,  where  she  was  to  practice  a  cele- 
brated and  difficult  duett  with  her  guardian,  and 
she  made  it  a  rule  never  to  keep  him  waiting. 

"  Make  it  to  8uit  yourself.  I  don't  care  much  if 
it  is  never  made,  but  thank  you  all  the  same,  Fan- 
chette," she  answered,  as  she  once  more  put  on 
her  miserably-fitting  black  dress,  which  had  a 
quilling  of  black  crape  around  the  neck  and  wrists, 
and  hastened  down  to  the  music-room. 

The  day  before  the  file  chainpetre,  Mrs.  Yellott 
went  to  look  after  some  fiue  pears,  which  she  had 
arranged  with  her  own  hands,  that  they  might  not 
touch  one  another,  on  a  shelf,  in  one  of  the  out- 
houses, where  the  garden  seeds  and  tools  and 
bulb  roots  were  generally  kept  to  ripen.  Not  a 
day  passed  that  she  did  not  run  there  at  least  once 
to  see  if  the  golden  tinge  was  deepening  upon 
them,  and  to  her  great  joy  as  the  critical  day  ap- 
proached she  saw  that  they  would  be  just  at  the 
stage  of  melUiW  ripeness,  which  would  leave  noth- 
thing  either  in  flavor  or  appearance  to  be  desired. 
These  pears  were  to  be  the  glory  and  triumph  of ' 
her  fruit  pyramids;  there  were  none  like  them 
anywhere  else  in  the  county,  and  she  told  her 
bi  other  with  an  exultant  air,  that  she  "  was  sure  I 


the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides  did  not  com- 
pare with  them." 

This  cool,  dry,  sequestered  spot,  overshadowed 
by  great  beeches,  was  one  of  Lucia's  favorite 
places  of  refuge  when  she  wished  to  be  entirely 
alone  lo  read,  Ihiuk,  or  indulge  in  the  bitter  sol- 
itariness of  one  of  her  desperate  moods.  Frank 
Yellott,  out  of  boyish  curiosity,  followed  her  here 
one  day,  and,  as  he  stood  peeping  through  a  crack, 
inhaled  the  fragrance  of  the  ripe  fruit,  and  suspected 
that  some  might  be  stored  there ;  but  he  could  not 
go  in  while  Lucia  was  here,  and  he  determined  to 
loiter  around  out  of  sight,  until  she  went  back  to 
the  house,  then  go  in  and  explore  the  place,  which 
he  did  to  some  purpose,  for  he  not  only  found  the 
pears,  but  ate  a  number  of  them.  "  Who  cares?"  he 
thought,  as  he  munched  the  delicious  fruit,  while 
the  nectar-like  juice  ran  in  little  rivulets  from 
the  corners  of  his  mouth ;  "  nobody  sees  mc,  and 
nobody  but  Lucia  comes  here ; — they'll  think  she 
ate  them !"  The  boy  did  not  take  a  moral  or  re- 
ligious view  of  the  matter ;  he  thought  nothing  of 
tbe  Eye  that  never  slumbers  or  sleeps,  or  of  the 
grieved  spirit,  ever  near,  whose  office  it  was  to 
keep  him  "  from  striking  his  foot  against  a  stone" 
when  the  voice  of  his  conscience  was  heeded.  But 
the  lad's  surface-training  and  his  mother's  exam- 
ple tended  to  make  him  a  sham,  and  impress  upon 
his  mind  that  the  greatest  evil  of  a  bad  act  was 
being  found  out  So  he  ate  until  he  was  satisfied, 
and  chuckled  over  the  awful  fuss  old  Bligh,  the 
gardener,  would  be  in  when  he  missed  his  pears, 
and  made  up  his  mind  to  come  back  in  the  evening 
and  enjoy  another  feast. 

It  was  nearly  dusk  when  Lucia — who  was  half  dis- 
tracted by  the  noise  of  hammers,  as  the  men  nailed 
up  the  evergreens  over  doors,  windows  and  arches, 
under  Mrs.  Yellott's  energetic  supervision,  and  the 
running  to  and  fro  of  servants,  the  chatterin-;  and 
giggling,  and  general  confusion,  and  Mrs.  Yellott's 
shrill  notes  of  command  sounding  continually  above 
the  din— had  fled  to  her  quiet  refuge,  breathing  the 
wild  wish  that  she  had  a  desert  island  all  to  herself, 
when  she  threw  herself  on  a  root  box  in  one  of  the 
darkest  corners.  Presently,  recovering  from  the 
fever  and  tumult  of  tbe  moment,  she  thought  she 
would  walk  down  the  river- path  a  short  distance,  and 
watch  the  new  moon  dancing  upon  tbe  waves;  but 
she  heard  quick,  light  footsteps  approaching,  fol- 
lowed by  a  droll  little  tune  trilled  out  in  snatches; 
then  she  heard  Fanchette's  voice  saying:  "  I  cer- 
tainly see  her  come  down  this  way,  but  I  see  no 
sign  of  her  or  of  the  tool-house.  Ouett-eUef  Oh, 
how  n^orantic  it  is  here !  it  makes  me  feel  senii- 
mentlcall  Oh,  how  sweet  the  leaves  does  m^^le! 
Jolie!  how  bewtiful  the  new  moon  looks— for  all 
the  world  like  a  silver  boat! — " 
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At  this  point  of  Fanchette's  beatific  s  tliloquy  an 
owl  hooted  right  over  her  head,  wljich  frightened 
her  80  that  she  uttered  an  answering  shriek,  which 
frightened  the  owl  from  her  nest,  and  brought  her, 
flying  low  and  blindly,  almost  in  Fanchette's  face, 
who  foil  screaming  and  convulsed  to  the  ground. 
Lucia  had  seen  and  heard  it  all,  and  laughed  as  she 
had  never  laughed  in  her  life  before;  but  recovering 
her  breath,  she  put  her  head  out  of  the  window, 
which  brought  her  quite  near  the  terrified  girl,  and 
said :  "  Fanchette,  Fanchette,  don't  be  scared  ;  get 
up  and  come  in  here." 

"  Oh !  the  ghostesses  !  O  Lord  have  mercy !  Oh ! 
please,  good  ghost,  don't  eat  me  up  !''  she  moaned, 
while  her  teeth  chattered  like  casteaets. 

"It  is  I,  Fanchette — Miss  Lucia,"  said  Lucia, 
coming  out  aud  taking  her  by  the  hand. 

"  Tou  ?  you  a-flying  out  of  a  tree  with  great  black 
wings  ?  Oh !  please,  Miss,  don't  go  and  put  a  spell 
upon  me.  I've  made  your  dress  so  beautiful,  and  I 
loves  you  dearly,"  sobbed  Fanchette. 

"It  was  an  owl,  Fanchette,  indeed  it  is;  she  has 
a  nest  up  in  the  hollow  at  the  top  of  the  tree. 
Come  in  and  sit  down  here  by  me,  and  I'll  go  home 
with  you,"  said  Lucia,  between  little  merry  bursts 
of  laughter. 

"  O  Miss  Lucia,  is  you  sure  it's  you  ?  I  never 
was  so  scared  in  my  born  days.  I  haint  he  rd  a 
owl  hoot  since  I  was  a  little  child.  Oh,  my !  I've 
bust  all  the  hooks  and  eyes  oflf  my  frock,  and  my 
cosset-string  went  off  like  a  pistol,  I  was  that 
scared,"  she  gasped,  as  she  accompanied  Lucia 
into  the  tool-house,  where  they  sat  down  together, 
for  Fanchette  declared  that  she  couldn't  walk  up 
to  the  house  then  to  save  her  life. 

"  You  were  very  silly  to  be  so  scared  for  nothing, 
Fanchette.  That  owl  and  I  are  the  best  of  friends. 
I  like  to  hear  her  hoot,  and  see  her  great  eyes 
shiningliketwocandlesup  there  in  the  hollow,"  said 
Lucia,  holding  the  girl's  cold,  trembling  hand  in 
both  her  own  ;  but  Fanchette  was  now  crying,  and 
the  strain  on  her  nerves  was  relieved  by  the  tears 
she  so  freely  shed.  In  a  little  while  she  became 
quite  calm,  and  tuld  Lucia  that  she  "felt  better,  and 
would  like  to  go  home." 

But  as  they  arose  to  go,  they  heard  footsteps 
tramping  down  the  path,  crunching  and  scattering 
last  year's  leaves  which  lay  deep  about  here, 
towards  the  tool-house.  Fanchette  held  Lucia 
tight,  as  the  sound  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
could  scarcely  suppre&s  a  shriek  when  a  dark  ob- 
ject, they  could  not  tell  what,  bounded  across  the 
threshold.  The  intruder,  who  was  no  less  a  per- 
son that  Frank  Yellott,  did  not  see  the  two  faces 
staring  blankly  at  him  from  the  dark  corner,  but 
hurrying  acro.ss  the  floor,  clambered  up  to  the 
shelf  where  the  pears  were,  and  began  to  eiijoy 


himself  eating  them.  He  ate  and  ate,  and  stulfed 
his  pockets,  and  would  have  gone  on  eating  but 
some  involu.itary  half-sraolliered  exclamation  from 
Fanchette  frightened  him  down  from  his  roost,  and 
he  disiippeared  with  his  booty. 

"Lawsy!  look  here.  Miss  Lucia,  you'll  hear  a 
precious  fuss  'bout  them  pears  to-morrow,  I  tell 
you  !  Missis  has  been  fussiu'  and  worryin'  herself 
'bout  them  pears  for  two  weeks ;  there's  none  like 
'em,  I've  heard  her  say  fifty  times,  anywhere  'bout 
here  ;  and  now ! — I'll  go  right  straight  and  tell 
her." 

"Don't,  Fanchette,  it  would  be  mean  to  tell, 
and  everybody  would  be  so  mad  with  him.  Mr. 
Brooke  would  never  forgive  him,"  plead  Lucia. 

"  I  wi-sh  Mar's  Allan  would  give  him  a  good 
trouncing;  he's  just  dying  for  one  big  whippin' ; 
yo«  don't  know  what  a  awful  bad  boy  he  is;  and 
he's  that  sly !     Missis  thinks  he's  a  angel." 

"  I  don't  think  a  whipping  would  hurt  him,  and 
I  don't  care  at  all  if  he  got  one  every  day  ;  but  it  is 
not  honorable  to  tell  tales,  and  you  can't  tell  on 
him  without  bringing  me  in,  and  I  won't  have  it.  I'd 
die  before  I'd  tell  on  him.  And  then,  you  know, 
Fanchette,  it  would  grieve  Mr.  Brooke." 

"  That's  maganimous.  Miss  Lucia ;  but  if  you 
won't  tell,  I  won't.  But  just  think  of  that  boy !  I 
bet  you  he'll  be  roaring  witii  stomach-ache  be- 
fore morning!"  said  Fanchette,  throwing  up  her 
hands  and  eyes. 

As  he  was,  frightening  his  mother  half  to  death, 
and  every  servant  in  the  house  running,  some  for 
mustard,  some  for  hot  water,  some  for  pepper- 
mint, and  two  off  in  opposite  directions  on  horse- 
back to  bring  the  first  doctor  they  could  find. 
Towards  dawn  he  grew  more  easy,  and  fell 
asleep,  when  the  worn-out  servants — not  feeling 
remarkably  good-humored  at  being  deprived  of 
rest,  which  they  had  honestly  earned  by  their  ex- 
ertions through  the  day,  and  really  needed, — weut 
to  bed,  muttering  to  each  other:  "I  bet  it  was  bis 
greediness ;  I  never  did  see  a  boy  stuff  hisself  so  in 
my  l*orn  days !" 

Fanchette  laughed  in  her  sleeve  all  night ;  and 
while  we  are  far  from  commending  her  for  show- 
ing such  apparent  lieartlessness,  we  relate  the  fact 
that  when  Frank  Yellott  would  be  bawling  the 
loudest,  and  twisting  himself  into  the  hardest  of 
knots  with  the  pain  that  was  rending  him — and  his 
mother,  nearly  distracted,  was  crying  and  rushing 
to  and  fro,  doing  her  best  with  mustard-plasters 
and  draughts  of  warm  water  for  his  reiief^this 
miserable  Fan  would  rush  from  the  room  to  put 
her  head  out  of  the  hall  window  and  lau.h  until 
she  cried,  feeling  more  than  amply  revenged  for 
the  long  arrear  of  wrongs  she  had  endured  at  his 
hands. 
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Lucia,  umved  to  itlne^^^s,  was  terrified,  and  thought 
Frauk  wasg«>in|j  to  die ;  lier  heart  sot'ieued  towards 
him,  and  she  kru-ll  at  hi-r  beddidu  and  prayed  for 
his  recovery,  a  id  tuiiJ  her  beads  fur  Mrs.  Yillott, 
whose  noisy  distrcas  culled  on  the  sympathies  ot 
all  within  hearing;  then  she  crept  to  the  door  to 
ask  if  she  could  do  anything,  but  Chloe  led  her 
back  to  her  room  and  liftid  her  bodily  into  her  bed, 
saying:  "No  need  to  bo  oneasy,  Missy  he's  been; 
eatin'  green  apples,  I  s'p^se,  and  it's  luithin'  but 
the  colic;  you  go  to  sleep  and  don't  'sturb  yourself 
'bout  him." 

In  consequence  of  losing  rest,  everybody,  servants 
and  all,  were  up  later  than  usual  the  next  morning 
consequently  everything  would  be  crowded  to- 
gether and  hurried  all  day.  There  were  a  thou- 
sand little  tilings  to  be  dune,  and  now  Mrs.  Yellott 
saw,  that  manage  as  she  might,  she  would  scarcely 
hiive  time  ti)  perfect  all  her  nrrangerai-nts,  and 
spare  an  hour  for  rest,  and  making  her  toilette,  be- 
fore the  hour  appointed  for  the  guests  to  assemble. 
The  long  tables  were  set,  and  the  fine  damask 
cloths  that  looked  like  rich  satin  were  spread  over 
them.  Tlie  rare  china,  bought  at  Sevres,  the  silver- 
guilt  epergnes  and  caudelabras,  the  glittering  cut 
glas^,  the  richly  chased  gold  fruit  stands,  were 
placed  in  ortler  upon  them;  nothing  could  have 
been  more;  admirably  arranged  for  effect,  and  Airs. 
Yellott,  well  satistied,  sent  word  to  Biigh  to  "  bring 
in  the  fruit  and  flowers,  and  not  to  forget  the 
pears." 

Lucia  heard  the  order  as  she  came  in  from  the 
lawn  where  she  had  been  having  a  game  of  battle- 
dore with  Louise  Yellott,  and  her  heart  quaked 
within  her,  but  she  did  not  wait  for  the  result,  but 
hurried  of  to  the  music-room,  where  she  closed 
the  doors  and  began  her  daily  practise,  wondering 
how  the  matter  would  end.  Fanchette  giggled, 
and  her  eyes  grew  large  and  expectant;  she  would 
not  have  missed  the  scene  ^he  looked  for  for  her 
freedom,  and  suddenly  became  very  zealous  in 
making  herself  useful.  Frank  had  gone  sailing 
with  his  uncle,  and  as  there  was  no  one  else  in  the 
st'cret,  nobody  felt  any  concern,  but  went  on  as  if 
a  pear  had  uever  grown  or  been  stolen  by  a  greedy 
boy. 

*'  Here  the  flowers,  raarra ;  and  here's  the  fruit," 
said  old  Bligh,  standing  at  the  door;  "but  the 
pars,  they  has  been  eat  or  stole  by  somebotly." 

Mrs.  Yellott  was  speechless  at  first,  then  her  face 
crimsoned  and  her  anger  burst  forth. 

"Who  took  the  pears*"  she  wanted  to  know; 
but  nobody  could  tell.  She  rated  Bligh  for  his 
carelessiit ss,  and  threatened  him  with  dismissal; 
she  grew  judicial,  she  cross-questioned  him  and 
the  servants  who  stood  gaping  around,  but  could 
not  discover  the  slightest  clue ;  then  she  demanded 


to  know  "  who  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the 
lool  house  y" 

"  Nobody  in  pertic'ler,  that  I  knows  of,  'ceptin' 
.Miss  Lucy  she  comes  thar  sometimes  to  read. 
But  Miss  Lucy  didn't  eat  them  pars,  I'll  bet." 

"  VVijo  did  then  ?  Tell  me,  I  bay,  who  did  ♦  I  insist 
on  knowing,"  said  Mr^i.  Yellott,  whose  wrath  was 
momently  rising. 

"  /didn't ;  and  as  long  as  you  force  mc  to  speak 
out,  marm,  I  must  say  that  my  belief  is  strong  that 
your  own  boy  eat  'em ;  he's  oncommou  fond  of  fruit, 
and  I  heard  he  had  aawful  stomachache  last  night," 
answered  Bligh,  who  knew  that  his  white  skin 
would  save  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  im- 
pudence. Fanchette  snorted  out  laughing,  and 
pretended  to  be  seized  with  a  dreadful  fit  of  cough- 
ing, while  a  sympathetic  grin  appeared  on  the  faces 
of  the  other  negroes,  which  Mrs.  Yellott  was  quick 
to  see  ;  and  while  it  infuriated  her  to  the  highest 
degree,  she  was  reminded  by  it  that  she  had  lost 
her  dignity  in  the  presence  of  her  inferiors;  and 
ever  careful  of  appearances,  she  restrained  her 
anger  with  a  sudden  eheck,  calmly  ordered  Fan- 
chette to  tell  the  3'oung  ladies  to  come  in  out  of  the 
sun,  and  turning  to  Bligh  said  in  the  most  digni- 
fied manner:  "Bligh,  my  son  is  a  gentleman,  and 
would  not  be  guilty  of  such  a  thing.  It  must  have 
been  some  of  the  young  negroes  who  took  the 
pears,  and  I  will  see  that  they  are  found  out  and 
punished  when  my  brother  gets  back.  You  should 
have  kept  the  door  locked." 

"Couldn't  do  it,  marm,  seeing  Miss  Lucy  was 
fond  of  coming  thar.  Mr.  Allan  had  give  me  his 
orders  that  she  was  to  have  the  freedom  of  the 
place,  and  I  s'pose  he's  master  at '  Uaylands.' " 

"  You  can  leave  the  house  now,  if  you  please. 
Send  up  some  more  pine  apples  and  white  grapes ; 
stop— and  another  basketful  of  the  '  Bamburghs.* " 

"  I  cut  nigh  all  that  was  npe ;  I  s'pose  you  don't 
want  the  green  ones  ?  You'll  find  out.  Miss  Yel- 
lott, that  that  'ar  boy  of  yourn — " 

"  Begone  instantly,  Bligh!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Yel- 
lott, stamping  her  foot,  while  her  eyes  flashed  with 
fury,  Bligh  retreatea,  growling  audibly  as  he 
went  through  the  halt 

"And  so,"  she  thought,  "  Miss  Lucia  is  the  pivot 
on  which  *  Haylands'  turns!  She's  a  power  here. 
But  Miss  Lucia  goes  every  day  to  the  tool-house  to 
read,  does  she,  when  there's  a  great  cool  library  in 
the  house  where  she  would  not  be  disturbed !  The 
sly  little  toad!  it  is  she  who  has  eaten  the  pears, 
and  I  shall  speak  to  Allan  about  it  as  soon  as  bo 
gets  back,  for  it  shows  a  moral  turpitude  in  the 
girl  that  for  her  soul's  sake  must  bo  checked  in 
time.  If  this  don't  open  my  foolish  brother's  eyes 
to  the  true  character  of  the  girl,  I  don't  know  what 
will,"  and  so  she  went  on  lashing  herself  up  to 
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as  firm  a  coDvictioa  that  Lucia  bad  stolen  and  i 
eaten  the  pears  as  if  she  bad  seen  her  do  it,  so 
easy  is  it  to  persuade  ourselves  of  what  we  wish  to  | 
believe,  especially  when  we  have  au  object  in  so 
doing. 

When  Allan  Brooke  got  back  to  "  Haylands,"  he 
was  told  that  "Miss  Ellen  was  waiting  in  the 
library  to  see  him,"  and  he  went  straight  to  her, 
with  a  smile  upon  his  face  and  a  pleasant  thought 
in  his  heart  as  to  what  amusing  agony  she  was  in 
then.  "  She  was  always  in  a  fuss, — she  was  so  full 
of  energy ;  and  he  wondered  if  it  was  to  have  the 
course  of  the  wind  or  the  river  stayed,  or  get  him 
to  bespeak  the  nearer  approach  of  Jupiter  and  his 
moons  to  add  splendor  to  the  fete.  But  we  will 
see,"  he  thought,  as  he  entered  his  library  and 
found  Mrs.  Yellott  awaiting  him,  looking  so  grave 
and  so  very  quiet  that  all  idea  of  badinage  gave 
place  to  serious  apprehensions  of  something  dread- 
ful. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter  ?"  he  asked  quickly. 

Then  she  told  him,  only  hinting  at  her  suspi- 
cions of  Lucia  in  the  most  diplomatic  way,  and  ex- 
pressing so  much  sorrow  and  regret  at  feeling 
obliged  to  trouble  him,  that  Allan  Brooke,  grown 
jealously  sensitive  about  Lucia,  saw  at  once  that 
slie  was  the  salient  point  of  the  story,  and  that  his 
sister,  without  directly  saying  so,  thought  her  the 
guilty  one.  He  comprehended  it  all  under  the 
flimsy  pretense  that  she  made  to  conceal  it,  and 
the  keenest  interest  was  aroused  in  him,  before 
which  everything  else  sunk  into  insignificance. 
To  have  such  a  charge  made  against  Zoe's  daughter, 
and,  what  was  still  worse,  the  dread  that  perhaps 
there  might  be  truth  in  it.  But,  no  1  He  rejected 
the  thought  with  generous  violence  ;  he  would  not 
harbor  it  a  moment ;  this  defenceless,  forlorn  child 
was  his  to  protect  and  cherish  for  her  dead  moth- 
er's sake,  and  he  would  do  it  with  his  very  life,  if 
may  be. 

"You  do  not  really  think,"  he  asked,  gravely, 
when  Mrs.  Yellott  finished  her  specious  statement, 
"  that  Lucia  ate  those  pears  ?  I  have  never  seen 
the  smallest  meanness  in  her;  and  what  is  more  to 
the  purpose,  I  oflFered  her  one  of  those  very  pears 
two  days  ago, — one  I  had  put  into  my  pocket  to 
show  you,— and  she  refused  it,  saying  she  never  ate 
them — they  always  made  her  sick." 

"  Oh  no,  Allan,  don't  understand  me  as  accusing 
Lucia.  I  only  tell  you  what  Bligh  said;  'that 
Lucia  was  the  only  one  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  the  tool- house,'  and  I  thought  perhaps — 
you  know  how  children  are — that  Lucia  might 
have  been  tempted,  you  know — but  hadn't  we  bet- 
ter let  the  matter  rest  where  it  is?" 

•'  No,  that  is  not  my  way,  Ellen.  Lucia  is  sus- 
pected by  you  of  this  theft — to  put  it  plainly, — and 


I  do  not  choose  that  she  shall  rest  another  hour 
under  such  au  imputation.  She  must  have  an  op- 
portunity to  clear  herself,  as  I  am  sure  she  will  be 
able  to  do;  if  not,  I  am  equally  certain  that  if  it 
was  she  who  took  the  fruit,  she  will  acknowledge 
it  without  prevarication." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  her, 
Allan.  Remember,  I  have  not  accused  Lucia," 
said  Mrs.  Yellott,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
Lucia's  disgrace. 

"  Not  in  so  many  words,  Ellen  ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
know  what  you  think,"  replied  Allan  Brooke,  as 
he  got  up  and  pulled  the  bell- cord.  "  Go  and  ask 
Miss  Lucia  to  come  here  for  a  moment,"  he  said  to 
the  servant  who  answered  the  bell. 

"  I  do  not  wish  my  ward's  feelings  hurt,  Ellen," 
he  added,  turning  again  towards  Mrs.  Yellott; 
"  therefore,  when  she  comes,  I  shall  question  her 
myself.  I  shall  question  her,  mind  you,  in  the  firm 
belief  that  she  knows  nothing  more  about  those 
confounded  pears  than  I  do  myself." 


In  Nemoriam. 

Died,  at  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota,  July  4,  1871, 
Sister  Wilfred,  (Miss  Mary  Walker,)  of  Mercy 
Convent,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

She  has  vankbed  from  earth,  as  a  sunbeam  that  fades 
From  the  valley  at  eve,  whcD  the  ebades  gather  round  ; 
She  has  gone — yet  no  sorrow  our  bosom  iuvadee, 
For  she  sits  by  the  Bridegroom,  with  bright  glory 
crowned. 

We  grieve  not :  yet  sadly  we  think,  "  She  is  gone !" 
For  we  miss  the  bright  smile  that  inspired  peaceful 

cheer. 
We  miss,  too,  the  goodness  angelic  that  shone 
In  that  life  to  the  heavenly  Bridegroom  so  dear. 

Yes,  Mary,  true  child  of  the  Virgin  most  pure, 
While  we  weep  our  sad  loss  we  rejoice  in  tby  joy  ; 
For  the  wish  of  thy  heart  is  forever  secure. 
And  thou  wearest  a  crown  that  no  fue  can  destroy. 

Ah,  now  we  recall  more  dlsllnctly  the  time 

When  in  cMldhood's  youag  years  thou  didst  sigh  for 

the  day 
That  would  shine  on  thy  virgin  esxMusals  sublime 
To  the  King  whose  affection  can  never  betray. 

Long  years  thou  didst  labor,  preparing  thy  mind. 
By  a  diligent  search  into  earth's  varied  lore  ; 
That  with  faculties  strenRlheued,  expanded,  refined. 
Thou  mightst  see  the  Uuknowo  through  the  known, 
and  adore. 

'Twas  a  labor  of  love  ;  and  it  lent  thee  a  grace 
That  attracted  all  hearts,  as  a  magnet  the  steel, 
But  no  creature  e'er  found  in  thy  chaste  heart  a  place. 
Save  the  place  of  a  brother,— i/e  eet  there  His  seal. 
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Then,  accnmpllohcd  In  pereon,  in  heart  and  In  soul, 
Tbou  diditt  shrink  from  the  honont  thy  graces  had  won, 
And  retired  from  our  ga«e — leaving  this  to  console, 
That  thy  heavenly  espousals  on  earth  had  begun. 

And  dwelling  In  peace.  In  fair  Mercy's  mtreat. 

Thou  didst  feast  on  the  lure  of  the  heavens'  chaste 

King, 
And  thy  own  love  kept  time  with  thy  heart's  anxioos 

beat 
And  thy  sigh  for  the  hoar  that  thy  nuptials  woald  ring. 

But  ah,  who  can  fathom  the  wisdom  of  God  I 

We  were  waiting  with  thee  to  partiike  of  thy  Joy— 

Thou  wert  touched  by  the  pale-faced  destroyer's  dire 

rod. 
And  thy  bloom  faded  fast— life  was  now  bat  death's 

toy. 

Thou  wert  borne  far  away  to  a  health-giving  clime. 
In  the  hope  that  thy  vigor  and  bloom  would  return. 
But  the  months  rolled  away,  'twas  but  staying  the  time 
When  the  lamp  of  existence  no  longer  would  burn. 

It  was  useless  that  parents  stood  anxiously  by, 
And  lavished  their  heart's  fondest  love  on  their  child  ; 
'Twas  UU  will  that  His  faithful  one  early  should  die— 
And,  though  sad,  to  His  will  are  our  hearts  reconciled. 

Tes,  fair  bride  of  heaven,  thou  didst  feel  that  the  hour 
Of  thy  triumph  had  come.  One  desire  still  remained  : 
Thou  wert  Uis,  wholly  Ills,  yet  thou  still  hudst  the 

power 
To  refuse — the  great  object  of  life  was  not  gained. 

Thou  didst  crave  then  the  favor  to  pledge  Him  thy  vow 
Ere  thou  parted  from  earth  thy  Divine  Spouse  to  greet ; 
It  was  granted — and  to  the  sweet  yoke  thou  didst  bow. 
And  the  grand  nuptial  rite  of  the  soul  was  complete. 

Then  rapt  In  calm  peace  thou  didst  wait  for  the  call 
Of  the  Bridegroom,  to  haste  to  Uis  welcome  embrace  : 
It  came — and  a  coffin,  a  corse  and  a  pall. 
Were  all  that  remained  of  thy  beauty  and  grace. 

But  no,  'twas  not  all ;  for  thy  mem'ry  still  dwells. 
Like  a  beam  from  on  high,  in  our  hearts  sad  and  lone  ; 
And  the  thought  of  thy  virtue  our  spirit  impels 
To  new  efforts  to  wiu,  as  thou  hast,  a  bright  throne. 

Then  weep  not,  kind  friends,  for  the  saintly  one  gone. 
She  Is  happy  with  Him  who  accepted  her  love  ; 
May  we,  too,  be  as  faithful,  till,  life's  duties  done. 
We  shall  meet  her  in  bliae  in  the  bright  realms  above. 

M.  B.  B. 


Obitoary. 

Died,  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  at  finvcn  itilDutes 
after  7  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  June  22,  1871, 
Mrs.  Bridget  Tobin,  in  the  07th  year  of  her  age. 

Bhe  was  boru  near  Urlingford,  County  Kilkenny, 
In  land,  February  4, 18J5,  and  resided  in  the  same 
County  until  June,  1870,  when  she  emigrated  to 
thid  country  to  be  with  and  near  her  children,  some 


of  whom  had  preceded  her  several  years  bef  »re. 
Her  remains  were  taken  from  8t.  Peter's  church  to 
Calvary  Cemetery,  where  the  last  Kid  duly  of  com- 
mitti.ig  her  body  back  to  cl.iy  was  performed. 

Culyjly  she  breathed  her  life  away,  tlie  smile  of 
hope  npon  her  lips,  the  glimmer  of  opening  heaven 
in  her  eye,  the  light  of  celestial  glory  on  her  brow- 
There  was  no  more  Christian  spirit  than  hers. 
Her  pure  and  spotless  virtues  needed  not  her  last 
affliction  to  purify  them. 

Her  loss  was  ours,  and  were  the  separation 
final,  then  were  that  loss  irreparable.  But  the 
form  we  laid  in  the  grave  we  shall  see  again;  not 
suffering  from  disease,  not  emaciated  from  sick- 
ness, nor  worn  with  fatigue,  not  pale  and  pulseless 
in  death,  but  "all  immortal  and  divine,"  radiant 
in  enduring  youth  and  in  a  clime  "  where  the  tread 
of  armies  is  never  heard,  and  the  sound  of  battle 
never  comes." 

Dublin  Freeman's  Journal,  Kilkenny  papers, 
The  Irishman  (Dublin),  please  copy. 


The  Effects  of  Chrisrianity  on  the  World. 

Philosophy,  rightly  directed  and  applied,  is  but 
the  echo  of  the  sublime  principles  of  Christianity. 
As  8t.  Cyprian  says,  the  language  of  philosophy  is 
admirable,  but  the  life  of  a  Christian  is  philosophy 
realized.  There  have  been  more  consistent  phil- 
osophers than  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  yet  when  speak- 
ing by  the  voice  of  "  right  reason,"  he  has  often 
given  beautiful  testimony  in  favor  of  the  beneficent 
effects  of  Christianity.  "The  last  resource,"  he 
says,  "  against  the  unbelieving  man  is  to  touch  bis 
heart,  to  convince  him  by  example  and  by  practice 
to  render  the  glorious  charms  of  religion  irresis- 
tible. What  an  argument  is  the  lite  of  a  Chris- 
tian against  the  tenets  of  the  unbeliever?  Is  there 
a  soul  in  this  world  able  to  withstand  it?  How 
eloquently  it  appeals  to  his  heart  to  behold  all 
around  him, — his  friends,  his  children,  bis  wife, 
uniting  to  edify  him,  and  by  tlie  fruits  of  their  vir- 
tuous lives  preaching  God  in  their  acts  I  In  all 
this  he  beholds  the  image  of  heaven  in  bis  daily 
life,  and  in  his  own  house."  And  well  may  he  ex- 
claim :  "  Something  more  than  man ;  something 
more  than  human  reigns  here!"  It  is  useless,  it  is 
worse  than  useless,  for  it  is  very  stupid,  to  take  up 
the  abuses  of  some  ptople  calling  themselves  Chris- 
tians, and  try  to  make  them  an  argument  against 
tliat  religion  which  effected  so  mighty  and  so 
liappy  a  revolution  in  the  world.  Of  course  when 
I  say  Christianity  I  mean  Catholicity,  for  they 
mean  one  and  the  s-ime  thing.  I  know  that  the 
sects,  fir  the  sake  of  respectibility,  arrogate  and 
apply  the  name  to  theoMtViM,  Just  as  sporting  men 
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sometimes  imagine  it  enhnnci  s  tlie  betti..g  proper- 
ties of  a  do^  to  call  him  CiEistr,  or  of  a  iavoiiie 
horse  to  call  him  Black  ilawk. 

What  a  Cte  ai!  a..cl  what  a  Black  Hawk!  Alas! 
for  the  warriors  wh  ^myott  represent!  Hgh-souiid- 
ing  names,  indeed,  the  beets  do  in  like  manner 
apply  to  themselves,  but  alas  for  the  Christianity 
t/ie,y  represent  I  They  have  made  their  own  gods, 
and  very  hideous  ones  at  that,  and  spend  their 
time  in  wrangling  over  the  merits  of  their  own 
handiwork.  They  are  more  beut  on  exploring  and 
glorifying  heathen  mythology,  than  on  carrying 
the  Gospel  to  the  human  race.  They  have  labored 
hard  and  successfully  to  develop  the  passions,  and 
teach  humanity  the  science  of  rebellitm  against 
lawful  authority ;  and  if,  through  these  rebellious 
sects,  paganism  has  been  enabled  to  change  its 
name,  and  the  nauiLS  of  itsgod^^,  it  lias  gained  little 
for  itself,  and  etfected  less  for  the  world. 

In  point  of  fact,  there  was  less  humiliation  in 
following  the  "  religion  "  of  Jupiter  and  the  other 
drunken  deities  of  the  ancients,  than  there  is  iu 
professing  the  low  animalism  and  the  disreputable 
doctrines  brought  into  existence  by  those  rebel- 
lious mountebanks  called  "refoimers."  On  the 
whole  the  ancients  are  ahead  of  the  moderns  in 
the  manufacture  of  "  immortal  gods."  In  point  of 
morality  and  beauty,  Venus  was  superior  to  any  of 
the  goddesses  of  the  "  Refirmation,"  and  none  of 
the  gods  of  that  scandalous  and  iafamous  epoch 
can  equal  the  lusty  chap  who  is  said  to  have  ex- 
hibited on  the  top  of  Mount  Olympus. 

So  much  for  Sectism.  It  clearly  has  effected 
nothing  good  for  humanity.  As  its  Caesars  are 
dogs,  and  its  Black  Hawks  are  horses,  so  its  Chris- 
tianity is  paganism. 

Now  what  has  Christianity  done  for  mankind? 
The  answer  will  be  found  in  history.  Let  us  go 
back  a  little.  A  false  philosophy  would  have  us 
believe  that  liberty  and  morality  disappeared  at 
the  dawn  of  Christianity.  Phih>8ophers  tell  us  of 
the  wonderful  virtues  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  say 
if  we  could  recall  those  times  there  would  be 
nothing  but  happiness  in  the  world.  This  is  what 
they  want,  and  it  is  for  this  pagan  happiness  those 
sanguinary  despotic  secret  societies  are  laboring  so 
hard  to-day.  The  object  of  these  secret  .^^ocieties — 
see  their  work  in  Paris — is  the  destruction  of  civil 
order.  They  are  the  tools  and  the  auxiliaries  of 
Sectism  in  warring  upon  Christianity.  I  maintain 
that  no  man  can  be  honest  and  free,  and  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  secret  society.  Sectism,  therefore,  under 
auy  of  its  phases,  Lutherism,  Calvinism,  Freema- 
sonism,  or  any  ism,  will  naturally  turn  to  paganism 
for  its  beau  ideal  of  everything  that  is  bi-autiful  and 
desirable,  because  in  that  it  tii.ds  nothing  opposed 
to  its  anarchical  tendencies.    In  Catholicity,  how- 


ever, Sectism  and  secret  societies  find  nothing  con- 
genial, but  everything  liohtile,  and  hence  they 
nadily  unite  to  oppose  the  Church  because  she 
will  not  allow  them  to  lead  the  world  to  destruc- 
tion. 

Rough  enough  was  the  material  with  which  the 
Church  haJ  to  deal  when  first  she  commenced  her 
mission  in  this  world.  The  model  nations  of  the 
earth,  at  the  beginning  of  Christianity,  were 
steeped  in  the  most  infamous  excessses.  In  all  the 
histories  of  the  lime  we  find  related  the  most 
horrid  crimes  advocated  aud  defended  by  the 
"  philosophers,"  and  sanctioned  by  the  religion  of 
the  "  immortal  gods."  Humanity  was  outraged  in 
the  cruel  treatment  of  slaves,  and  the  barbarity  of 
gladiatorial  murders.  Everywhere  we  behold  a 
spectacle  of  rebellion,  civil  war,  assassination  of 
rulers,  and  all  the  extravagant  wicki  dness  of  which 
paganism  and  disgusting  materialism  were  and 
still  are  capable.  The  history  of  paganism,  or 
what  is  the  same  identical  thing,  materialism, 
down  to  our  own  civil  war,  and  still  later  to  the 
bloody  days  of  Paris,  is  that  of  revolt,  bloodshed 
and  murder !  There  is  no  security,  no  stability  pos- 
sible for  governments,  and  no  virtuous  prosjjer- 
ity  attainable  by  society  outside  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  All  that  man  can  hope  for  in  this  world, 
and  all  he  can  reach  in  heaven,  must  be  hopetl  for 
and  reached  through  the  Church,  even  though  an 
angel  should  come  down  from  o;i  high  and  tell  him 
to  look  fi)r  salvation  in  any  other  place.  There  is 
no  use  in  mincing  this  fearful  fact!  Christ  Him- 
self has  said  that  every  road  outside  of  His  Church 
is  a  road  to  hell !  Through  the  Church  alone,  then, 
men  can  reach  heaven.  History  proves  what  the 
Church  hasdoneforour  worldly  prosperity.  She  has 
civilized  barbarians,  and  raised  slaves  from  the  grade 
of  brutes  into  the  rank  of  freemen.  More  than 
this,  she  has  established  within  her  fold  the  brother- 
hood of  the  race,  and  carriid  back  to  the  children 
of  Adam  their  lost  inheritance.  She  has  taught 
men  that  it  is  a  crime  to  assassinate  their  rulers, 
and  that  it  is  not  only  a  virtue  but  an  imperative 
duty  to  obey  lawful  authority.  "Our  modern, 
governments,"  says  a  French  writer  of  fame,  "  are 
certainly  Indebted  to  Christianity  for  the  greater 
stability  of  their  authority,  and  for  the  marked 
diminution  of  revolutions.  It  has  rendered  them 
less  fond  of  bloodshed,  and  it  has  softened  the  man- 
ners of  the  people.  This  change  is  not  the  work 
of  letters,  for  where  these  have  flourishtMl  human- 
ity has  not  been  more  respected.  Instance  the 
cruelties  of  the  Athenians,  the  Egyptians,  the 
Roman  Emperors,  the  Chinese."  The  sentiments 
quoted  are  supported  by  Montesquieu  on  the 
Spirit  of  Laws.  After  comparing  the  beneficent 
efiects  of  Christian  governments  with  the  barbar- 
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oas  and  oppressive  conduct  of  Maliometaa  coun- 
tries, he  g  >e<  O.I  to  say :  "  Let  us  place  before  our 
eyes  the  continual  massacres  of  the  kings  anJ 
leading  men  of  Greece  and  Rome;  the  destruction 
of  cities  a  id  whoK;  nutio  s  by  those  suuiu  leading 
men  ;  all  Asia  laid  waste  by  Timour  a.d  Ociigis- 
kan,  and  we  will  find  that  it  is  to  Christianity  we 
owe  a  political  law  in  government,  and  in  war  a 
law  of  nations,  for  which  human  nature  can  never 
be  sufficiently  grateful."  J. 


The  Papal  Anotrersary  in  the  Diocese  of 
Aitoii,  Illinois. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  pleasant,  and  at  the 
same  time,  successful,  in  the  maiiifestation  of  ap- 
preciation for  the  character  of  the  reigai.ig  Pontiff", 
was  the  celebration,  observed  by  the  Catholics  of 
the  city  of  Belleville,  St.  Clair  County,  Illinois,  un- 
der the  pastoral  charge  of  Rev.  Lewis  Uinssen.  In 
the  forenoon  of  the  twenty-first  of  last  month — the 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  coronation  of  Pius 
the  Niuth,  solemn  High  Mass  was  celebrated,  after 
which  a  procession  formed,  consisting  of  the  young 
ladies  in  attendance  at  the  convent  of  the  Notre 
D.kme  Sisters;  the  scholars  of  the  day  schools,  the 
various  s-)dalities  and  benevolent  societies,  with 
Papjd  Zouaves,  in  full  uniform,  represented  by  young 
boys  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age,  aud  having  passed 
through  the  main  streets  of  the  progressive  city,  pro- 
ceeded to  a  neighboring  grove,  where,beiug  joined 
by  the  other  members  of  their  families  and 
friends,  the  day  was  spent  in  social  intercourse 
and  enjoyment.  At  noon  a  dinner  was  served  up, 
so  that  the  wants  of  the  appetite  could  be  fully  satis- 
fled.  In  the  evening  the  societies  composed  of  male 
members  reunited,  and  paraded  the  principal  streets, 
in  a  torch-light  procession,  which  was  quite  lengthy, 
and  upon  their  return  io  the  church  edifice,  one  of 
the  most  elegant  in  the  whole  diocese,  a  brilliant 
display  of  variegated  lights  and  colors  met  the  vis 
ion  of  the  spectator.  The  whole  front  was  illumina- 
ted in  a  manner  displaying  taste  in  its  designer.  A 
life  size  portrait  of  the  Popes,  in  transparent  colors, 
occupied  the  main  entrance,  both  sides  of  which  were 
decked  with  flowers  and  garlands.  The  convent  of 
the  Sisters,  a  building  of  ample  dimensions,  was 
also  illuminated  ;  the  dwelling  of  every  Catholic, 
by  some  token,  a  flag,  garland,  flowers,  green 
boughs,  or  a  picture  of  his  Holiness,  indicated 
the  j'>y  experienced  upon  the  occasion.  A  largu 
concourse  of  people  had  assembled  in  front  of  the 
church,  fllllng  the  streets  and  the  cemetery  oppos 
ite.  Rev.  Lewis  Hinssen  delivered  au  address  i:. 
German,  presenting  the  amiable  character  of  the 
Holy  Father  in  as  touching  a  manner  and  as  bril- 


liant colors  as  the  decorations  of  which  his  audience 
were  the  beholders.  He  was  folltwed,  in  £ngli»b, 
by  James  A.  Keunedy,  E-^i.,  of  Springfield,  Illinois, 
who  presented  an  outline  of  thi:  civil  a.>d  reli  ioui 
event  occurring  within  the  last  qu  irter  of  a  century 
and  cu.inecle.l  with  the  Pi>ulific.ite  of  Pius  the 
Ni.ith.  Boih  gentlemen  were  listened  to  with  the 
utmost  attention.  The  whole  affair  forms  an  event 
in  the  history  of  the  Catholics  of  Belleville,  which 
during  life  will  not  be  effaced  from  their  memorieB. 


Annals  of  Onr  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Some  months  ago  we  had  prepared  a  long  list  of 
special  tiivors  obtained  through  the  intercession  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart :  but,  for  rcascms 
api^arently  beyond  our  control,  the  li.->t  was  never 
published.  We  now  hasten  to  make  some  repara- 
tion for  this  omission,  and  for  the  glory  of  Our  La- 
dy of  the  Sacred  Heart  we  publish  a  few  favors 
recently  granted.  A  zealous  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation writes  thus  to  us  from  Louisville,  Ohio  : 

"  My  sister  wishes  mo  to  write  to  you  about  her  two 
children,  Annie  and  Josiu  Monnot.  Annie  had  the 
scrofula  in  her  ankle  three  years  ago.  Nine  holes  could 
be  seen  in  her  leg,  and  she  had  the  consumption  be- 
sides. The  doctor  suid  that  she  could  not  get  well 
attain.  In  this  critical  state  she  made  her  First  Com- 
munion and  received  the  lubt  Sacraments.  Her  tufier- 
lugs  were  intense ;  ten  pieces  of  bone  came  out  of  her 
leg.  But  since  the  time  bhe  was  admitted  into  tlie  As- 
sociation she  commenced  to  get  better,  and  now  one 
single  hole  remains  in  her  limb.  She  walks  without 
crutches  or  stick,  and  runs  as  fast  as  any  other  girl. 

"  Josic,  her  little  brother,  bad  been  sick  a  long  time, 
and  was  expected  to  die  every  minute  ;  the  doctor  said 
he  would  not  give  a  sixpence  for  his  life,  and  our  Rev- 
erend Pastor  declared  that  be  could  not  be  cured,  ex- 
cept by  a  miracle.  Since  the  moment  he  was  recom- 
mended to  the  prayers  of  the  Association  and  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  member  a  sensible  impmvement  took  place  : 
he  commenced  to  get  better  as  soon  as  the  medal  was 
put  around  his  neck.  He  walks  now,  and  Is  as  stout 
and  fleshy  as  any  stout  child  around  here.  My  sibter 
desires  yon  to  publish  these  farts,  if  jou  deem  it 
proi>er,  for  the  glory  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
Tou  are  at  liberty  to  mention  the  name." 

Another  pious  Associate  wrote  to  us  last  month, 
from  Cincinnati,  Oluo : 

"  I  have  to  communicate  to  you  two  new  proofk  of 
the  power  aud  love  of  our  dear  Mother.  A  poor  lady 
had  some  time  past  seut  up  a  petition  for  the  conver- 
sion of  her  husl)and  and  the  cure  of  one  of  her  grand- 
chlldren.  The  fiirmer  soon  after  resumed  bis  religions 
duties ;  whilst  the  latter,  a  child,  a  few  years  old,  recov- 
ered tiie  use  of  Its  lost  sight  all  at  once  on  the  last  day 
of  a  novena  made  for  the  purpose." 

From  a  devoted  Associate  in  Washington  we  re- 
ceived the  fdlowing  lines  a  few  weeks  ago: 
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"  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  the  lady  who  sent  in- 
tontioDd  lor  the  rclit-f  of  ihe  souls  In  Purgatory  is  com- 
pletely restored  to  her  health,  afler  sufferiug  fur  ten 
years." 

Many  other  favors  of  the  same  kind  could  be  re- 
lated, but  the  few  here  recordid  are  sufBcient  to 
excite  the  devotion  of  the  Associates,  and  to  fill 
their  hearts  with  lively  feelings  of  gratitude  to  Our 
Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  hope  of  the  desper^ 
ate.  A.  G. 


HILDREN'S 


EPARTMENT. 


Albert  Sydney  illassy. 

God  is  wonderful  in  His  Saints!  The  truth  of 
this  saying  we  have  no  doubt  experienced  when 
reading  the  record  of  their  lives.  The  almost  su- 
perhuman mortifications  of  St.  Aloysius  have  filled 
us  with  astonishment;  the  angelic  innocence  of  the 
ecstatic  boy-Saint,  Stanislas,  has  caused  our  bosoms 
to  swell  with  admirution.  Holiness  has  woven 
around  their  names  a  charm  which  attracts  us  to 
their  imitation. 

Yet,  though  incited  by  the  perusal  of  their  bio- 
graphies to  more  exalted  perfection,  we  find  adifli- 
culty  arise  bafliiug  the  holy  resolution  we  took  to 
,  imitate  them, — the  difBculty  of  ever  being  able  to 
overcome  the  weakness  of  our  frail  human  nature, 
and  to  practise  their  supernatural  virtues.  This 
thought  occurs  especially  to  the  young,  who,  full  of 
their  unsubdued  passions,  despair  of  ever  arriving 
at  such  exalted  sanctity.  Let  them,  however,  re- 
member— that  glorious  as  it  is  to  lead  such  lives — 
that  holiness  principally  consists  in  doing  little 
things  well.  "Beaiuse  thou  hast  been  faithful 
over  a  few  things,  I  will  place  thee  over  many." 

It  is  therefore  intended  to  be  shown,  in  present- 
ing to  the  readers  of  the  Ave  Maria  this  little 
sketch  of  a  youth,  who,  though  born  of  Protestant 
parents,  having  become  a  coavert  to  our  holy  re- 
ligion, practised  in  his  own  way  true  Christian  vir- 
tue, that  the  task  of  leading  a  holy  life  is  not  so 
difficult  as  they  may  have  at  first  imagined.  For 
there  are  attractions,  which  incite  to  imitation, 
thrown  around  the  simple  actions  of  a  boy,  who, 
though  not  without  faults,  Icd^'according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  a 
life  pure,  free  from  the  taiat  of  grievous  sin,  prac- 
tising virtues  which  won  admiration  from  all  who 
knew  him,  and  the  title  of  the  "Little  Angel." 
We  hope  that  by  reading  this  sketch  of  his  bumble 
life,  thu  reader  will  derive  the  benefit  of  at  first 
imitating  his  conduct,  and  afterwards,  if  God  im- 


parts to  him  the  grace,  of  aspiring  to  the  higher 
sanctity  of  the  canonized  saints  of  God. 

We  must  begin  by  practising  virtues  in  little 
things,  that  afterwards  we  may  become  perfect  in 
greater  oues.  In  the  spring-time  there  comes  forth 
the  bud,  which  the  genial  breath  of  summer  ex- 
pands to  the  full-blown  flower. 

Albert  Sydney  Ma-isey,  the  subject  of  thla 
memoir,  was  born  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  July  17, 
1854;  and  died  on  the  thirddayof  June,  1869,  before 
he  had  completed  his  fifteenth  year. 

In  a  history  as  modest,  unobtrusive,  and  brief  as 
is  his,  there  might  not  seem  to  be  many  incidents 
worthy  of  note ;  but  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  of  his  life  he  was  constantly  diflTusiug  around 
him  an  aroma  of  piety.  His  every  actitm  was 
characterized  by  an  earnest  self-denial  and  an  un- 
swerving obedience,  which  strongly  co.itrasteu 
not  only  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  but  also  with 
his  own  former  impulsive  habits.  He  spoke  so  lit- 
tle of  himself,  or  his  inner  life,  that  only  an  appre- 
ciative and  watchful  eye  could  observe  the  changes 
that  were  being  wrought  in  his  heart. 

Still,  his  struggles  and  his  triumphs  may  interest 
a  few,  who  have  noted  his  simple  life,  and  who 
cherish  the  memory  of  his  angelic  purity. 

When  eleven  months  old,  he  was  baptized  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church, — his  mother  beiug  a  member 
of  that  denomination. 

Although  a  sweet-tempered  and  remarkably 
generous-hearted  boy,  he  seemed  to  possess  no 
natural  piety;  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  his  mother  could  teach  him  his  night 
prayers.  This  caused  her  great  anxiety,  which  was 
in  no  way  lesseued  when  compared  with  his  re- 
markable aptitude  or  quickness  at  his  books  or 
auything  that  interested  him.  With  a  natural 
reverence  for  his  elders  and  people  in  authority,  he 
always  seemed  insensible  to  the  idea  of  a  great. 
Supreme  Being,  who  ruled  over  all  and  claimed 
his  allegiance  and  love.  Nor  did  his  insensibili- 
ty Wear  off  with  his  increasing  years.  *'  This," 
wrote  his  mother,  "tilled  me  with  the  most  anxious 
solicitude.  How  many  times,  after  having  commit- 
ted some  childish  fault,  have  I  tried  to  show  him 
that  it  was  God  whom  he  had  offended.  But  never 
could  I  see  that  my  words  made  the  least  impres- 
sion; for,  though  extremely  docile  and  attentive, 
he  would  raise  his  sweet  eyes  wonderingly  towards 
mine,  as  if  he  could  not  comprehend  what  I 
meant" 

But  the  time  came  when  his  young  heart  was  to 
receive  a  divine  spark  fromabove,  which  afterwards 
lighted  up  into  a  holy,  burning  flame.  It  was  on 
tlie  occasion  of  his  first  entrance  into  a  Catholic 
church. 

At  the  age  of  ten  years,  his  parents  took  him  on 
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a  visit  to  Hnmllton,  Canadii  West ;  and  while  here, 
they  accoDipnnle*!  some  friends,  at  wh<we  house 
they  were  visiting,  to  assist  at  the  celebration  of 
High  Mass  in  the  cathedral.  He  seemed  much 
int<re!»ted  and  imprepseil  throughout  the  service; 
and,  before  turning  his  back  upon  the  altar,  he 
dropped  reverently  on  his  knees,  to  the  great 
delight  of  his  mother,  who  whs  thankful  fur  this 
first  evidence  of  devotional  feeling. 

Shortly  after  this,  he  went  with  his  parents  and 
little  sister  to  Mexico;  and  in  January,  1865,  they 
reached  the  capital.  This  was  in  the  palmy  days 
of  the  Empire,  when  the  streets  were  filUd  with 
soldiers  of  every  rank  and  nationaity.  Here 
were  the  gay  uniform  and  glittering  decorations 
of  the  marshal  of  France ;  while  the  swarthy  sons 
of  Nubia,  whose  Mahommedan  creed  compelled  a 
scrupulous  cleanliness,  caused  a  not  unpleasant 
contrast  in  their  sunny-white  apparel. 

And  the  climate !  So  fragrant  with  the  perfume 
of  sweetest  flowers,  but  so  invigorating  and  health- 
full  For  the  tall  snow -covered  mountain  peaks 
around  this  beautiful  valley,  produce,  beneath  a 
tropical  sun,  the  delicious  coolness  which  makes  an 
eternal  spring.  All  these  were  novel  and  entranc- 
ing sights  to  a  simple  American  boy,  who  was  so 
calculated  to  enjoy  nature  in  her  grandest  forms, 
and  whose  ardent  spirit  delighted  in  military 
pomp.  But  it  was  not  the  pomp  of  power  and  the 
glory  of  this  world's  greatness  that  bowed  his 
soul  with  reverence  and  awe.  Military  Mass,  that 
impressive  form  of  worship  unknown  to  us,  and 
the  processions  of  the  Church  on  holidays,  seemed 
to  inspire  him  with  unusual  plea.<5ure;  and  no 
child  raised  in  Catholic  Sp'i  in  could  have  dropped 
on  his  kuees  more  devoutly  than  he  when  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  was  carried  through  the  streets, 
either  during  the  solemn  and  imposing  procession 
of  the  feast  of  Corpu$  ChrUtti,  or  when  borne  more 
humbly  to  the  bed  side  of  the  sick  and  the  dying. 
There  was  a  magical  power  in  that  presence  which 
transfixed  his  very  soul. 

One  night,  to  quote  an  example,  his  parents 
were  sitting  with  some  visitors  in  their  room, 
which  overlooked  the  first  court  of  the  Hotel  Itur- 
bide.  Presently  they  observed  Albert  to  drop  rev- 
erently on  his  knees  in  the  balcony,  where  he  and 
his  little  sister  had  been  standing.  His  mother  re- 
marked that  some  one  must  be  very  ill  in  the 
hotel,  and  they  all  arose  to  look  at  the  procession 
as  it  passed  through  the  court.  Happening  to  in. 
qiirj  for  Ler  boy,  she  perceived  that  he  had  disap- 
peared. This  seemed  strange,  as  he  never  wa** 
wont  to  leave  the  room  at  night ;  but  while  gazing 
anxiously  around  for  him,  she  saw  him,  candle  in 
hand,  with  downcast  eyes  and  reverent  step,  mov- 
ing in  the  solemn  procession. 


During  his  stay  in  Mexico,  he  gave  no  evidence 
of  any  particular  interest  in  religious  afl^airs,  except 
by  the  surprising  fervor  with  which  he  seemed 
inspired  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
When  not  with  his  mother,  or  engaged  in  French 
or  Spanish  studies,  his  whole  time  was  devoted  to 
the  EngllSli  game  of  cricket,  at  which,  among  other 
lively  sports,  he  excelled.  The  ludicrous  f^cenes  of 
Carnival  week  gave  him  unbounded  delight  and 
inexhaustible  merriment,  taking  an  active  part 
himself  on  the  last  day,  in  grotesque  and  fauciful 
dress. 

But  this  pleasant  stay  in  Mexico  was  not  to  con- 
tinue much  longer,  for  in  March,  1860,  he  went  to 
New  York,  and  in  April  was  placed  at  Seton  Hall 
College,  New  Jersey.  This  select  Catholic  Institu- 
tion was  under  the  supervision  of  Bishop  Bayley, 
a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Mother  Stton,  in  whose 
honor  the  Hall  was  named.  This  excellent  college 
had  been  recommendwl  by  the  Ladies  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  at  Manhattanvillo,  New  York,  where 
Albert's  sister  had  been  placed  some  time  previ- 
ous. He  remained  here  until  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion; and  spent  in  the  city,  with  his  mother  and 
sisters,  the  two  months  vacation  that  followed.  On 
his  return  from  college,  he  expressed  a  desire  to 
his  mother  to  become  a  Catholic;  but  little  notice 
was  taken  of  it  on  account  of  his  tender  age,  for  he 
had  just  completed  his  twelfth  year.  Nothing 
more  was  said  on  the  subject,  and  in  September  he 
resumed  his  studies  at  Siton  Hall. 

About  a  month  afterwards,  his  mother,  who  was 
staying  in  New  York  city  to  be  near  her  children, 
paid  him  a  visit,  and,  after  some  little  conversation, 
she  remarked:  "Albert,  there  is  something  I 
want  to  investigate  today.  A  lady  friend  in  this 
city  assures  me  that  the  Catholics  have  discarded 
one  of  the  original  Ten  Commandments  delivered  to 
Moses ;  and  in  order  to  make  up  the  number  they 
have  divided  the  Tenth  into  two.  I  remember  my- 
self, when  a  child,  of  having  read  the  same  thing 
in  a  Presbyterian  Sunday-school  book." 
His  face  flushed  indignantly  as  he  replied: 
"Oh,  dear  mother,  could  you  believe  such  a  thing? 
you  may  be  sure  it  is  only  a  lie,  got  up  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Church.  But  wait  a  mi.iute."  And 
leaving  the  room,  he  returned  iu  a  very  short  time, 
bringing  with  him  Father  Corrigan,  a  very  youth- 
ful priest,  but  who  was  Vice-President  of  the  col- 
lege. This  young  man,  upon  whom  true  holiness 
and  devotion  had  stamped  their  impress,  carried 
with  him  a  large  Douay  Bible ;  and  Albert  glanced 
triumphantly  from  one  to  the  other,  as  though  the 
truth  had  but  to  be  revealed  to  be  received.  Afer 
having  introduced  him,  Albert  modestly  rctirtd, 
and  his  mother  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeiug  for 
the  first  time  this  ancient  translation  of  the  Bible, 
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with  all  the  Commantlments  intact,  and  abundant 
proof  that  their  division  and  numbering  was  the 
same  Jis  that  adhered  to  by  the  aacient  Jews. 

A  peculiar  trait  of  Albert's  character  was  his  love 
of  boyish  sports.  From  the  age  of  five  to  eleven  they 
seemed  to  supersede  every  other  occupation.  Be- 
ing a  child  of  remarkable  constitution  and  fine  ani- 
mal spirits,  he  gave  full  vent  to  his  vigorous  nature 
in  manly  exeuses  and  in  the  companionship  of  boys 
generally  older  than  himself  When  but  seven 
years  of  age,  he  was  once  asked  what  he  suppfwed 
the  world  was  made  for?  He  instantly  replied: 
*'  For  little  boys  to  play  in."  Often  has  he  begged 
his  mother  for  permission  to  leave  the  dinner  table 
just  as  some  favorite  dessert  was  coming  on,  that  he 
might  renew  his  sports  with  his  companions. 

Not  long  after  the  incident  above  recorded,  Mrs. 
Maasey  paid  another  visit  to  Seton  Hall,  and  spent 
the  whole  day  with  her  son.  But  we  will  give  her 
own  words: 

"  Being  alone  with  my  child,  who  had  been  ex- 
cused from  his  studies,  he  wished  to  show  me 
everything  as  we  strolled  over  the  grounds.  After 
we  had  viewed  many  places  of  interest,  among 
which  was  the  new  college  building,  then  in  course 
of  erection,  he  placed  his  hand  affectionately  in 
mine  and  said:  'Now,  dear  mamma,  I  want  to 
show  you  the  sweetest  place  of  all:  you  have 
never  seen  our  chapel!'  We  were  not  long  in 
reaching  it,  when  he  exclaimed  :  '  Oh,  what  a  holy 
place!  how  I  delight  to  stay  away  from  the  boys  at 
play  time  and  come  here*  to  pray !'  And  as  he  en- 
tered he  took  off  his  hat  and  knelt  reverently, 
whilst  he  recited  a  prayer.  Impressed  by  his  earn- 
estness, evidently  so  heartfelt,  I  said  to  myself: 
'  What  a  change,  when  such  a  boy  would  rather 
pray  than  play!'  I  soon  observed  that  in  his 
monthly  reports,  he  always  received  the  maximum 
number  in  Latin  and  First  Communion  class,  how- 
ever other  studies  may  have  been  neglected." 

During  the  winter  he  often  wrote  to  his  parents, 
asking  their  permission  to  be  baptized  in  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  but  consent  was  not  granted  at  once. 
It  was  thought  better  to  wait  than  to  do  anything 
of  such  a  nature  rashly ;  and  spring  came  on  before 
he  received  substantial  encouragement  in  the  step 
he  desired  to  take. 

On  the  twentieth  of  April,  Easter  eve,  1867,  hav- 
ing obtained  the  full  consent  of  his  parents,  he  was 
received  by  b  iptism  into  the  ^loly  Catholic  Church, 
thus  satisfying  the  most  earnest  longing  of  his 
heart.  What  a  brave  step  for  a  boy  of  twelve! 
Hia  family  all  Protestant,  and  he  the  first  to  ex- 
press a  wish  to  enter  that  Church  which  was  soon 
to  embrace  nearly  all  the  other  membi-'rs.  The 
next  day,  Easter  Sunday,  his  sister  was  baptized  in 
the  convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  at  Manhattanville. 


On  this  mutually  happy  occasion,  Albert  was  per 
mitted  to  visit  her;  and  on  Monday  morning,  with 
hearts  full  of  love  and  a  iiew^-fouiid  joy,  they  were 
clasped  in  each  other's  arms.  The  Ladies  of  the 
convent  were  struck  with  Albert's  devotion,  enthu- 
siasm and  cheerful  piety.  His  reflective  and 
thouijhtful  mind,  uncommon  in  one  so  young,  uni- 
ted with  a  purity  and  innocence  equally  rare,  caused 
the  good  nuns  to  presage  great  usefulness  in  his  fu- 
ture career;  and  they  whispered  among  themselves 
that  he  was  surely  chosen  by  God  to  be  consecrated 
to  His  holy  service.  A  little  incident  occurred  the 
first  night  he  remained  at  the  convent,  which  seemed 
to  strengthen  this  belief  Being  apix)inted  to  sleep 
in  the  room  set  apart  for  the  priests,  he  was  con- 
ducted there  by  one  of  the  Sisters;  on  entering  the 
room,  the  first  thing  that  struck  his  eye  was  the 
hat  of  a  Jesuit  priest  on  the  mantel,  in  which 
A.  M.  D.  G.,  the  initials  of  the  motto  of  the  order, 
were  wrought  in  gold.  He  had  never  had  inter- 
course with  any  but  secular  priests,  and  he  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  the  Jesuits:  but  without  a 
thought  he  clapped  the  hat  on  his  head,  exclaim- 
ing ;  "  Oh,  see  here,  Sister !"  '  Albert  Massey,  Doc- 
tor of  God !'  The  Sister  was  delighted  and  soon 
told  the  Ladies,  who  regarded  it  as  a  good  omen. 

Every  opportunity  was  given  him  to  be  as  much 
as  possible  with  his  sister ;  and  the  time  thus  spent 
was  full  of  edification  and  happiness  to  both. 

After  a  few  days  stay,  he  returned  to  the  Hall, 
carrying  with  him  the  good  wishes  and  blessings 
of  all  who  had  seen  him,  besides  a  thousand  little 
tokens  of  Catholic  piety  as  remembrances  of  his 
happy  visit. 

Three  weeks  after  this,  when  his  sister  made  her 
First  Communion,  he  was  again  permitted  to  visit 
the  Convent.  Preparing,  as  he  then  was,  to  re- 
ceive the  Blessed  Sacrament  himself,  he  was  deep- 
ly impressed  by  all  he  saw  and  heard,  and  filled 
with  joy  in  anticipation  of  the  heavenly  banquet. 
These  two  children,  as  they  walked  together  that 
Sunday  afternoon  over  the  beautiful  Convent 
grounds,  talked  of  their  future  aims  and  hopes,  and 
particularly  in  reference  to  the  conversion  of  their 
parents.  What  a  sight  for  God  and  the  angels  to 
look  down  upon!  When  tl.ey  reached  the  slight 
eminence  that  overlooks  the  beautiful  Hudson, 
they  stood  and  gazed  upon  the  lovely  scenery 
around  and  beneath  them,  their  hearts  filled  with 
happiness;  and  then,  with  a  look  of  unutterable 
rapture  and  love,  Albert  exclaimed ;  "  Oh,  I  am 
so  happy,  for  I  have  an  angel  for  my  sister  now !" 

In  the  latter  part  of  June  he  made  another  visit 
to  the  Convent,  and  remained  there  more  than  a 
week.  This  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  prizes;  and  as  his  sister  was  among  the 
graduates,  he  was  allowed  to  be  present,  though 
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contrary  to  all  precedent,  88  even  the  parents  of  i 
the  young  ladies  were  not  iienntitcd  to  enjoy  such 
a  privilege.  He  was  seated  on  the  platform  erected  j 
for  the  Archbishop,  the  bishops  and  priests;  and 
he  cmducttd  himsi  If  throughout  with  so  much 
dijjuity  and  decorum,  that  it  was  rom^irked  of  him 
afterwards  that  he  seemed  to  )>elong  to  the  clergy. 

This  was  the  last  visit  he  ever  made  there,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  bright  eras  in  his  young  lite  that 
he  loved  to  look  back  upon.  The  holy  life  within 
the  Convent  walls,  so  full  of  devotion,  inspired  his 
young  soul  with  rapturous  longings  for  the  pure 
happiness  of  that  other  life  which  oin  only  be 
piined  by  sacrifice  in  this, — and  he  kept  his  ej'cs 
fixed  steadily  heavenward,  never  taking  one  back- 
ward glance.  How  often  he  alhxled  to  his  stay  at 
that  Convent,  as  the  sweetest  and  happiest  time 
of  his  life!  "How  I  wish  I  could  spend  those  few 
days  over  again!  It  was  more  like  heaven  than 
earth  ! "  Blessed  child  !  He  found  the  joys  he  so 
longed  for,  sooner,  far  sooner  than  he  expected ! 

It  Wrts  a  sad  change  f  )r  him  when  he  left  college, 
and  went  to  his  new  home  in  Louisville.  In  a 
strange  place,  and  surrounded  entirely  by  new 
faces;  without  any  religious  influences,  or  any 
assistance  or  sympathy  in  his  new  faith,  he  dreaded 
the  contagion  of  coldness  ar.d  indifference;  and  he 
struggled  hard  not  to  lose  the  graces  God  had 
bestowetl  upon  him,  "As  I  look  back,"  said  his 
mother,  "upon  that  time,  I  shudder  to  think  of 
the  temptations  that  must  have  beset  him ;  and 
how  the  enemy  of  souls  laid  in  wait  for  him, 
while  I  his  mother  was  ignorant  and  unconscious 
of  his  trials  and  secret  tears.  How  I  might  have 
aided  him  had  my  own  .soul  been  enlightened  by 
knowledge  and  grace !  Thank  God,  he  came  out 
from  the  fiery  ordeal  triumphant,  and  the  last 
j'car  of  his  lifo,  before  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  was  so 
filled  with  patience,  self-denial  and  charitable  deeds, 
that  they  would  fill  a  book  could  they  all  be 
remembered  and  narrated. 

There  was  one  change  in  him  particularly 
noticeable  after  his  return  from  Si'ton  Hall.  He 
had  obtained  such  control  over  his  quick  temper 
that  he  was  slow  to  resent  an'ttMt ;  and  he  never 
engaged  in  those  pugilistic  encounters  that  came 
so  natural  to  him  a  year  or  two  before,  and  even 
when  much  younger.  lie  was  never  aggressive, — 
but  quick  to  resent ;  although  sweet-tempered  and 
generous  to  a  fault  to  the  weak  or  the  suffering, 
yet  his  manly  nature,  that  scorned  everj'thing 
mean  and  unjust,  joined  to  a  fearlessness  that 
neither  saw  nor  dreaded  danger  for  himself,  often 
betrayed  him  iato  quarrels  from  which  he  was 
quite  sure  to  come  otf  victorious. 

This  happened  frequently  during  his  residence 
in    Mexico,  where   foreigners  are  often  insulted 


under  the  supposed  indemnity  which  ignorance  of 
their  l.-inguagc  would  atlbrd.  But  so  quickly  did 
he  learn  the  Spani.sh  tongue  that  his  ready  ear 
gave  him  frequent  opportunities  to  defend  himself 
and  his  country  from  slighting  allusions. 

[to    be    COXTINIKD.] 


An  Interrstinn:  Story. 

A  star-lit  night  in  the  month  of  May  cast  its  sha- 
dows upon  a  quiet  lane,  through  which,  with  un- 
steady step,  walked  an  old  man  arrayed  in  tJiltered 
giirm'nts.  As  the  moon  emerged  ever  and  nnon 
from  the  fleecy  clouds  passing  over  its  face,  the  light 
shone  on  the  countenance  of  the  wayfarer,  reveal- 
ing his  haggard,  dLssipation-stained  features,  and 
seeming  lo  invest  with  a  radiance  of  mercy  even  his 
very  misery  and  degradation.  Sorrowfully  he  pur- 
sued his  way,  like  one  d<  serted  by  the  world,  with 
head  liung  down,  never  looking  up  at  the  beautiful 
heaven  above,  until  a  faint  sound  came  floating 
upnn  the  evening  air,  and,  as  he  approached  nearer 
and  nearer,  it  grew  in  sweetness  like  the  melo<ly  of 
angels.  At  last  he  stopped  before  a  humble  cross- 
crowned  church,  and  leaning  his  aching  h^nd 
against  the  railings,  listened  to  the  voices  within 
as  they  sang : 

As  the  dewy  shades  of  even 

Gather  o'er  the  balmy  air. 
Listen,  gentle  Queen  of  heaven, 

Listen  to  my  vesper  prayer. 

Holy  Mother,  hear  mc  hover. 
Free  my  thoughts  from  aught  defiled : 

With  thy  wings  of  mercy  cover 
Safe  from  barm  thy  helplest>  child. 

Thine  own  sinless  heart  was  broken. 

Sorrow's  sword  had  pierced  it  tbrongh  ; 
Give,  oh  give  mc  some  sweet  token. 

Of  thy  tender  love  so  true. 

Queen  of  sorrows  guard  and  guide  me, 

Let  me  to  thine  arms  repair  ; 
In  thy  tender  bosom  bide  me, 

Mary,  take  me  to  thy  care. 

Some  powerful  emotion  ran  through  the  old 
man's  frame,  and  moved  him  as  the  ree<l  is  swayed 
by  the  passing  wind.  Trembling  in  every  limb, 
.with  a  face  awakened  into  eagerness  by  past  mem- 
ories, he  slowly  entered  the  church,  and  there  a 
scene  more  of  heaven  than  of  earth  met  his  view. 
An  altar,  brilliantly  lighud  and  adorned  with 
choicest  flowers;  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
hcrbrowencirclcHl  by  a  crown  of  dazzling  light, 
and  her  face  seeming  to  beam  with  all  a  mother's 
loYc  upon  the  childreu,  who  knelt  before  her  shrine. 
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and  clmnted  hymns  in  her  praise.  In  the  shadow 
of  a  dark  comer  he  knelt  down  upon  the  church 
floor,  and  ns  the  Utile  voices  intoned  their  sweet 
melo<lii'8,  the  bitter  tears  flowed  from  his  poor  eyes. 
Recollections  of  days,  long  since  gone  by,  came 
back  to  him,  when  he  too  was  a  pure  and  spotless 
"  child  of  Mary,"  and  when  in  the  May  days  of  long 
ago  he  decomted  her  altar  with  garlands  of  flowers. 
Oh !  how  he  yearned  for  those  days  of  innocence  to 
return  again,  and  with  bowed  head  thought  of  the 
misfortune  and  sin  through  which  he  had  fallen  so 
low! 

The  childish  voices  ceased,  and  the  echo  of  the 
last  departing  f  lotstep  had  died  away,  but  he  knew 
it  not,  and  still  k  leeling,  thought  upon  all  the  lost 
happiness  of  his  life,  until  in  the  anguish  of  the  mo- 
ment he  sobbed  aloud.  A  venerable  white-haired 
priest  came  to  where  he  knelt,  and  gent^  raising 
him,  said : 

"  My  friend,  you  are  troubled ;  cannot  I  help 
you?" 

The  old  man  looked  up  at  the  calm  face  of  the 
speaker,  and  then  casting  his  eyes  down  in  shame 
replied : 

"  Father,  I  am  a  poor  miserable  vagrant,  who 
once  knew  better  days.  I  came  into  the  churcli, 
hearing  the  music  of  the  cl)ildren,  and  it  has  made 
me  feel  how  deep  I  have  sunk  since  I  too  was  like 
them.  Now  I'll  go.  Such  a  wretch  as  I  am  should 
not  be  here,  in  this  holy  place." 

"  Stay,  my  friend,"  urged  the  priest ;  "  God  has 
touched  your  heart,  and  you  must  not  refuse  His 
grace.  Come  with  me  and  tell  me  of  your  life  ; 
and  remember  my.  brother,  there  is  no  life  so  dark 
but  can  be  made  bright  again." 

Silently  the  wanderer  obeyed,  and  with  tears  of 
long  pent  up  feeling  trickling  down  his  withered 
cheeks,  followed  the  priest  to  the  sanctuary.  There, 
encouraged  by  words  of  cheer  and  comfort,  he  told 
the  story  of  his  life,  and  in  the  generous  heart  of 
the  listener  found  the  sympathy  he  sorely  needed. 
His  tale  was  a  sad,  but  not  a  strange  one.  Like 
thousands  in  the  world,  he  had  rioted  and  feasted 
in  his  youth,  until,  the  dread  retribution  came. 
A  proud  father,  a  fond  mother  and  a  loving  wife,  had 
been  taken  away  by  the  kind  hand  of  death,  before 
he  fell  entirely  from  manhood  and  became  a  slave  to 
the  insanity  of  passion.  The  demon  of  intemper- 
ance, that  ruins  so  many  of  the  fairest  of  earth, 
accomplished  his  destruction.  Step  by  step,  from 
the  mad  revelry  of  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  brutish 
orgies  of  the  rum  shop,  he  fell  lower  until  he  be- 
came a  drunkea  outcast  among  his  follow- meu.  It 
was  well,  as  he  wearily  said  himself,  that  when  he 
had  fallen  so  low,  tiiere  were  no  friends  nor  kindred 
to  care  or  s<^)rrow  for  him,  no  heart  but  his  own  to 
be  broken  by  the  degradation  of  his  lot.     He  was 


alone  in  the  wide,  wide  world ;  and  now,  when  age 
had  whitened  his  locks,  he  was  a  helpless  wanderer, 
homeless  and  penniless,  often  without  a  mite  to  eat, 
or  a  place  to  rest  his  failing  limbs.  But  that  beau- 
tiful May  night  had  aroused  him  from  his  lethargy, 
and  the  scenes  he  witnessed  in  the  simple  church 
touched  a  heart  long  insensible  to  its  own  mis- 
fortune. 

A  holy  light  of  charity  beamed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
good  priest  as  he  heard  the  old  man's  story.  He 
determined,  with  the  help  of  God,  to  save  this 
troubled  soul,  and  poured  forth  into  the  ear  of  the 
wanderer  the  earnest  language  of  religion  and 
hope.  He  at  last  succeeded,  and  the  refreshing ' 
waters  of  penitence  cleared  away  the  bitterness 
and  misery  which  had  made  one  life  so  dark  and 
dreary. 

How  heaven  must  have  smiled  on  that  scene  of 
forgiveness  and  mercy !  How  the  angels  must  have 
praised  her,  the  "Refuge  of  sinners  "  and  "Comfort 
of  the  afflicted  I"  her  power  awakened  that  old 
man's  heart,  and  led  him  back  to  a  pure  manhood. 

The  priest  was  not  a  philantropist ;  he  was  more 
than  that— he  was  a  minister  of  God.  With  him  it 
was  not  an  abstract  theory;  it  was  active,  living 
duty.  He  was  not  conterit  to  simply  bring  back 
his  lost  sheep  to  the  fold,  but  resolved  to  watch 
over  the  few  remaining  years  of  the  old  man's  life. 

After  that  May  night  these  two  men  lived  to- 
gether, the  penitent  serving  the  priest  in  their  little 
household,  with  a  love  and  veneration  too  deep  to 
be  expressed  in  words.  Little  by  little  the  sad  past 
became  a  dream  to  the  old  man,  and  the  future, 
though  on  earth  it  could  be  short,  was  full  of  joy 
and  peace.  It  was  one  of  his  duties  which  afforded 
him  the  greatest  pleasure  to  take  care  of  the  little 
church,  and  especially  to  adorn  Mary's  altar.  As 
his  good  resolves  were  strengthened,  his  devotion 
to  the  Mother  of  God  became  more  ardent.  He 
spent  many  hours  each  day  in  beautifying  her 
shrine,  and  could  be  seen  often  engaged  in  fervently 
praying  to  her.  * 

A  few  years  had  passed  away.  The  first  day  of 
May  had  come  around  again,  and  the  visitors  who 
called  at  the  prjiH^p  house  noticed  that  something 
more  than  the  u^ial  cause  of  happiness  illuminated 
the  countenance  of  his  aged  servant.  During  the 
day  he  was  missed,  and  upon  searching  they  dis- 
covered him  kneeling  before  the  altar  of  the  Virgin 
as  if  in  prayer,  "they  came  nearer  and  found  him 
dead.  His  last  breath  had  gone  forth  in  thankful 
prayers  to  Mary,  and  before  her  shrine  his  spirit 
had  passed  away.  They  buried  him  in  the  loveliest 
spot  of  the  little  graveyard,  and  there  often  came 
the  children,  whose  hymns  he  loved  so  well,  to  dec- 
orate the  old  man's  grave  with  the  flowers  of  May. 
— CaUiolic  Sentinel. 
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Reli^iois  Orders.— No.  7. 

BY  DR.  a  A.  BROWN80N. 

There  is  quite  an  erroneous  notion  prevailing  in 
the  popular  mind,  and  which  is  favored  by  popular 
literature,  witlj  regard  to  the  Religious  Orders  and 
the  religious  life.  Many  look  upon  the  convent  or 
monastery  as  a  hospital  for  infirm  soul.^,  as  a  place 
of  refuge  in  which  one  may  conceal  one's  shame  or 
one's  trouble,  do  penance  for  one's  sins,  or  find 
solace  for  one's  wounded  or  disappointed  affec- 
tions. I  have  read  Catholic  novels  even  which 
favor  this  notion,  and  send  the  jilted  hero  or  hero- 
ine to  a  monastery  or  convent  to  find  amends  for 
a  lost  human  love  in  good  works  and  pious  exer- 
cises. It  is. not  unusual  for  the  new  converts,  if 
possessed  of  a  talent  for  writing,  and  more  com- 
mendable for  their  faith  than  for  their  knowledge 
of  Catholic  thought  aud  interior  life,  to  make  the 
jilted  heroine  a  Sister  of  Charity,  to  place  her  in 
charge  of  a  hospital,  and  to  send  into  it  after  many 
years  of  wandering  and  siu,  sick  and  dying,  the 
man  who  had  won  her  young  affections  and  de- 
serted lier,  to  be  nursed  by  her  care,  and  through 
her  words  and  the  influence  of  her  example  brought 
to  repentance,  and  is,  under  the  grace  of  God,  con- 
verted to  the  (uith  and  enabled  to  die  a  happy 
death.  This  is  very  charming  no  doubt,  very  ro- 
mantic, but  gives  a  very  false  notion  of  the  relig- 
ious life,  as  well  as  of  the  proper  motives  for  enter- 
ing it. 

It  may  be  the  convent  or  the  monastery  serves 
in  some  cases  as  a  hospital  for  infirm  souls,  a  refuge 
in  which  wounded  souls  hide  their  grief,  a  retire- 
ment in  which  life-long  sinners  may  do  penance 
and  endeavor  to  "make  their  soul;"  but  this  is 
not  its  original  design,  and  such  are  not  its  fitting 
inmates,  or  proper  persons  to  take  the  religious 
vows.  It  may  be  a  useful  retreat  for 'them,  but  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  the  assumption  of  the  vows  and 
obligations  of  the  religious  life  would  not  prove  of 
more  injury  than  benefit  to  them.  None  but  the 
most  healthy  and  robust  souls,  souls  detached  from 
the  world  by  the  love  of  God,  not  by  disappoint- 
ment, or  disgust,  are  moved  by  an  ardent  love  of 


heaven  and  of  souls  to  make  the  sacrifice  implied 
in  their  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience. 

The  true  idea  of  the  religious  life  is  that  of  giv- 
ing up  all  for  Christ,  of  an  expiatory  sacrifice  in 
imitation,  I  may  say,  in  the  spirit  of  His  expiatory 
sacrifice  on  the  Cross  for  the  redemption  of  the 
race.  In  this  .sacrifice  the  religious  unite  them- 
selves to  Christ,  become  one  with  Him,  and  there- 
fore are  calli  d  spouses  of  Christ,  which  is  their  en- 
dearing and  affectionate  appellation.  This  power 
of  sacrifice  of  expiation  by  the  wedding  of  the  soul 
in  the  Holy  Spirit  to  Christ  is  the  blessed  privi- 
lege of  the  true  religious,  or  those  who  follow  the 
evangelical  counsels  in  addition  to  the  evangc  lical 
'  law, — a  privilege  which  those  who  know  ii<»t  our 
1  blessed  religion  have  not,  and  can  have  no  concep- 
tion of.  It  belongs  to  a  region  of  purity  wnd  per- 
fection higher  than  they  are  able  to  raise  their  as- 
pirations, and  marks  the  radicsil  difference  between 
Christian  asceticism  and  that  found  outside  the 
Church  or  among  the  false  religions  of  the  East  or 
the  West,  and  with  which  too  many  ignorantly 
confound  it. 

Our  Lord  did  not  give  Himself  in  an  expiatory 
sacrifice  for  mankind  because  He  hated  them,  des- 
pised them,  or  was  di^usted  with  them ;  but  be- 
cause He  loved  them  and  would  redeem  and  beatify 
them.  He  gave  Himself  for  us  because  He  loved 
us,  and  loved  us  with  an  infinite  love.  So  the  re- 
ligious do  not  give  themselves  to  Christ  in  their 
vows  because  they  bate  the  world,  despise  it,  or 
are  disgusted  with  it,  uor  because  they  are  too  sen- 
sitive and  weak  to  live  in  it,  but  because  they  love 
it  and  so  would  redeem  and  sanctify  It.  They  do 
not  take  the  vow  of  chastity  because  they  regard 
the  body  as  unclean  or  matter  as  impure,  like  the 
Manicheans  or  the  Platonists,  nor  because  mar- 
riage, chastely  observed,  is  not  lawful  and  holy, 
and  blessed  of  God ;  but  because  the  life  of  sacrifice 
is  a  more  perfect,  more  Christlike  life,  and  by 
living  it  they  serve  Him  and  mankind,  society  and 
souls,  more  effectively  than  they  could  by  living  in 
the  world  the  ordinary  Christian  life.  They  sacri- 
fice for  Christ  their  earthly  affections  and  pleas- 
ures," not  as  unlawful,  but  that  they  may  transmute 
them  into  spiritual  affections  and  pleasures  which 
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are  higher  and  nobler.  The  motive  that  moves 
them  to  the  sacrifice  is  love,  the  love  of  God  and 
our  neighbor,  not  hatred  of  anything  God  has 
made  nor  of  any  of  the  relations  His  law  allows  or 
His  love  sanctifies. 

The  besetting  sin  of  every  country  requires  ex- 
piation, and  cjin  be  arrested  only  by  pure  souls, 
healthy  and  robust  souls  who  do  not  shrink  from 
the  burden  of  the  Cross,  voluntarily  sacrificing 
what  they  arc  abundantly  capable  of  enjoying,  and 
devoting  themselves  to  prayer  aud  good  works  in 
expiation  of  their  neighbor's  transgressions,  and  in 
obtaining  for  him  the  graces  he  especially  needs. 
It  is,  then,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  religious 
in  their  abnegation  of  the  world  and  its  temptations 
forget  for  the  love  of  God  the  love  of  the  neighbor, 
the  second  great  commandment  in  seeking  to  fulfil 
the  first,  since  the  sacrifice  is  to  procure  through 
love  of  God  not  only  their  own  perfection,  but 
graces  for  their  neighbor  and  the  salvation  of  his 
soul.  The  more  we  love  God  the  more  do  we 
love  our  neighbor,  and  the  more  we  strive  to  imi- 
tate Clirist  the  more  do  we  give  ourselves  in  sacri- 
fice for  souls,  and  consequently  the  more  do  we 
through  grace  effect  for  their  salvation.  The  vow 
of  chastity  does  not  discredit  marriage  or  anything 
that  is  lawful,  but  expiates  its  abuses  and  procures 
from  God  graces  to  enable  the  married  to  keep  it 
holy  and  to  discharge  faithfully  its  duties.  In  re- 
tiring from  the  world  the  religious  do  not  desert  it 
as  many  suppose,  nor  throw  ofl"  their  duties  towards 
it ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  as  well  as  in  principle, 
there  are  no  people  who  so  abound  in  the  love  of 
their  neighbor  as  the  religious,  even  of  the  con- 
templative orders,  who  love  and  serve  us  as  do  the 
saints  whom  we  invoke,  and  in  some  respects  even 
more  eff.  ctually ;  for  the  saints  aid  us  now  only  by 
their  intercession,  aud  the  religious  can  aid  us  not 
only  by  their  prayers  but  by  their  expiatory  sacri- 
fices, as  the  saints  did  while  in  the  flesh. 

But  I  may  seem  to  have  allowed  myself  to  be 
drawn  too  far  away  from  the  point  I  proposed 
from  the  first  to  illustrate  by  considering  the  vows 
taken  by  the  religious  orders.  I  certainlj'  intended 
to  say  all  I  have  said,  but  not  precisely  in  this 
place.  I  intended  to  reserve  it  for  the  closing 
article  of  the  series.  But  perhaps  it  was  just  as 
well  to  say  it  here. 

The  age  and  country  we  live  in  is  as  remarkable 
for  its  unchastity  and  impurity  as  for  the  excessive 
worship  of  wealth  and  horror  of  poverty.  Very 
sensible  people  are  apt  to  thiojt  the  true  way  of 
meeting  the  evil  is  to  present  not  the  highest 
Chri-tian  ideal,  but  to  withhold  the  counsels,  and 
be  content  with  looking  no  higher  than  what  is  of 
strict  law  or  absolutely  necessary  to  inherit  eternal 
life.    When  people  are  so  far  gone  as  to  pronounce 


the  vow  of  chastity  a  vow  against  nature,  an  out- 
rage on  humanity,  and  impossible  to  be  kept; 
when  marriage  ceases  to  be  held  as  a  Sacrament 
and  indissoluble,  and  is  regarded  as  more  honored 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance;  when  to 
honor  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God  and  to  invoke 
her  prayers  is  held  to  be  idolatry,  or  gross  super- 
stition, these  people  would  tell  us  not  to  insist  on 
too  high  an  ideal,  to  be  content  to  present  chaste 
marriage  as  the  ideal,  and  to  say  nothing  of  virgin- 
ity for  Christ's  sake  as  a  more  perfect  state  than 
that  of  married  life,  and  not  to  aim  at  the  spiritual 
paternity  or  maternity,  or  anything  above  the  re- 
lations of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child  in  the 
natural  order.  Any  higher  perfection  will  be 
sneered  at  as  impracticable,  as  superstitious,  or  as 
lunacy.  This  would,  |:)erhaps,  be  sensible  advice, 
if  in  the  Christian  order  we  had  to  rely  on  nature 
alone,  and  had  no  resource  but  to  follow  public 
opinion  or  popular  tendencies.  But  the  mission- 
aries of  Christ,  the  apostles  of  nations,  by  whose 
labors  the  heathen  have  been  converted,  the  mis- 
believing reclaimed,  the  fallen  recovered,  and  the 
weak  strengthened,  while  they  have  always  been 
careful  to  make  allowances  for  men's  ignorance 
and  weakness  growing  out  of  their  previous  life 
and  habits,  and  to  exact  of  them  no  more  than  the 
law  itself,  liberally  interpreted,  demands  as  the 
condition  of  inheriting  eternal  lifi,  have  never 
failed  to  set  forth  the  evangelical  counsels,  nor 
hesitated  to  place  before  the  newly  converted  the 
highest  Christian  ideal  or  to  encourage  aspirations 
to  Christian  perfection. 

Our  age  and  country  have  not  fallen  lower  and 
are  not  further  removed  from  the  Christian  ideal 
than  were  the  Germanic  races  prior  to  the  conver- 
sion of  Clovis  in  the  fifth  century,  the  arrival  of 
St.  Austin  and  his  forty  monks  in  England  in  the 
sixth  century,  or  in  Germany  proper  in  the  sev- 
enth aud  eighth  centuries.  The  love  of  gold  is  not 
greater,  the  insubordination,  indocility,  hatred  of 
discipline  and  horror  of  obedience,  or  sins  of  the 
flesh  are  not  greater  or  more  discouraging,  and  yet 
the  religious  went  as  missionaries  among  them — 
heathens,  barbarians,  cruel  and  grossly  licentious 
as  they  were — with  the  three  vows,  established  re- 
ligious houses,  lived  the  monastic  or  cenobitical 
life  in  accordance  with  the  evangelicsil  counsels, 
and  succeeded  by  their  holy  preaching  and  self- 
denying  lives,  the  grace  of  God  assisting,  in  Chris- 
tianizing them,  in  diffusing  the  spirit  of  peace  and 
love,  the  virtues  of  purity,  chastity,  temperance, 
and  holiness,  and  peopling  heaven  with  saints. 

The  Roman  Empire  was  converted  by  the  apos- 
tles and  tlie  bishops  who  succeeded  them,  but  all 
the  outlying  barbarous  nations  that  have  since 
been  brought  within  the  fold  have  been  converted 
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through  the  labors  of  the  religious  orders,  or  colo- 
nies of  monks  and  nuns  all  specially  devoted  to 
the  service  of  Mary ;  and  it  was  not  till  these 
orders  had  lost  their  ft-rvor,  and  ceased  to  live  the 
life  of  self-denial  and  sacrifice,  or  till  they  had 
been  decried  or  covered  with  ridicule  by  such  hu- 
manists as  Reuchter,  Vou  Hutton,  and  Erasmus, 
that  any  of  those  nations  apostatized.  I  do  not 
despair  of  the  conversion  of  my  own  countrymen, 
but  it  will  not  be  eflfected  by  simply  preaching 
from  the  pulpit  or  the  press  what  is  of  strict  law, 
but  by  the  religious  orders  and  congregations  pre- 
senting in  their  lives  a  higher  ideal  or  perfection 
than  that  of  marriage  or  even  the  lawful  life  of  the 
world. 

There  is  amongst  us  a  sad  perversion  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  but  this  is  no  obstacle  to  conversion 
in  comparison  with  the  terrible  moral  and  spiritual 
corruption  that  underlies  it,  and  which  no  reason- 
ing can  amend.  It  can  be  dode — with  grace  of 
God  always  understood^K)nly  by  the  living  exam- 
ple of  those  who  are  not  only  bound  by  their  state 
to  aim  at  the  highest  Christian  perfection,  but  ac- 
tually attain  to  it,  and  show  it  in  their  daily  walk. 
It  was  the  picture  of  Christ  dying  on  the  Cross  for 
love  of  men  that  touched  the  heart  of  the  barba- 
rian chief,  and  made  him  prostrate  himself  and 
cry  out  for  pardon  and  help.  It  is  only  by  the 
living  picture  of  the  spouses  of  Christ  nailed  to 
His  Cross  in  imitation  of  Him,  and  exemplifying 
in  their  lives  in  its  perfection  the  virtue  that  the 
most  directly  opposes  the  dominant  vice  or  beset- 
ting sin  of  our  age  and  country,  that  the  corrupt 
heart  can  be  touched,  and  melted  and  purified  by 
Divine  Love. 


"^red  a  II 

The  Advent  of^^cup  I 
A.  Vision. 

BT   JAinS    lC'Ci3B. 

The  gate  of  heaven  Is  wide  nnclosed. 
And  amid  the  stream  of  perfumed  light 
That  Issues  forth,  an  angel  bright, 
As  upon  a  silken  conch  reposed. 
Floated  adottrn,  serene  and  slow. 
To  the  languid,  expectant  earth  below. 

Her  robes  like  woven  sunbeams  seem 
Enriched  with  the  ralnt>ow's  myriad  dyea. 
And  mellowed  by  love, 
From  the  blue  above 
Is  felt  the  soft  and  gentle  gleam 
Of  such  lustrous  eye«. 

As  betimes  may  beam  on  the  poet's  dream, 
When  be  weaves  his  theme  beneath  starry  skies. 


Sweet  music  steals 
Through  the  trancdd  air. 

Like  the  silver  peals 
Of  the  vesper  bells  that  call  to  prayer  ; 
Or  such  as  Fancy  sometimes  hears 
With  cnravUhed  ears. 

Float  through  the  dome  of  the  blissful  spheres, 
To  welcome  a  soul  redeemed  from  sin, 
When  faint  from  afar. 
Like  the  chime  of  a  star. 
Through  the  golden  portal  of  heaven  ajar, 
The  songs  of  the  seraphs  swell  within. 

At  the  touch  of  her  silken-sandalled  feet. 
The  earth  awakes  from  her  torpor  dull. 

And  hastens  to  greet,  with  voices  sweet 
Of  bird,  and  grove,  and  stream's  low  lull, 
The  coming  of  one  so  beautiful. 

Far  down  from  the  heart  of  the  purple  hills, 
iAke  captives  from  their  chains  set  free. 
The  rivers  run  and  leap  in  the  sun  ; 

And  with  musical  murmur  the  rippling  rills. 
In  laughing  glee. 
Sparkle  and  sing  on  their  way  to  the  sea. 

And  in  the  valleys,  on  every  side 
Where  her  footsteps  fall. 
In  sweet  profusion  prodigal 
The  fairest  of  flowers,  iris-dyed. 
In  the  Joyance  spring  of  their  welcoming, 
And  freely  fling 
Their  roseate  radiance  far  and  wide  ; 
In  the  nectared  cells. 
Of  whose  crimson  bells 
Empurpling  all  the  mosoy  dells. 
The  beaded  dew-drops  flash  and  shine 
Like  a  wine  divine 
Brimming  from  beakers  opaline. 

And  dallying  'mid  the  scented  trees 

That  In  the  sunshine  wave  and  glow, 
The  ever  frolic,  freshening  breeze 
Shakes  buds  and  blossoms,  white  as  snow, 
In  a  mingled  mass, 
(Till  the  air  is  faint  with  fragrancles). 
Upon  the  daisy -spangled  grass  ; 
While  sylvan  glades  still  greener  grow 
In  Joy  to  see  her  pass. 

But  list  I  within  each  leafy  bower. 

Upon  branches  stirred 
By  the  passing  shower. 
For  a  space  Is  heard 
Nature's  sweetest  vernal  strain^ 
The  rhythmic  dance  and  resonance 
Of  the  pattering  rain  : 

Then  sudden  through 

The  cloud-rift's  blue 

The  sunbeams  glint  over  hill  and  plain 

(A  fitting  close  to  the  glad  refrain), 

And  all  is  bright  and  serene  again. 

Who  Is  It,  In  snch  radiant  guise. 

Comes  floating,  sylph-llke,  from  the  skies. 
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Aod  at  whose  approach  the  lethargic  earth, 
From  the  silent  deep 
Of  her  wint'ry  sleep, 
Awakes  to  beauty,  love  and  mirth? 
'Tis  she,  the  joy  of  all  hearts,  'tis  she 
Whose  every  hour, 
Lilie  a  precious  dower 
In  the  gift  of  faith,  is  duly  given 

On  bended  Icnce, 
And  dedicate,  sweet  Queen  of  Heaven, 
By  holy  Mother  Church  to  thee  I 
From  the  flush  and  bloom 

Of  her  natal  day. 
Till  when  'mid  incense  and  perfume, 
And  hymn  and  prayer. 
Through  the  luminous  air 
She  flits  lilce  a  dream  of  bliss  away. 
And  hence  doth  Nature  greeting  bring, 

And  homage  pay 
To  this  favorite  child  of  the  smiling  Spring, 
And  in  garments  gay 
Hold  holiday. 
Jubilant  over  the  coming  of  May  ! 


[COPTBIOHT   88CUKBD.] 

ZOE'S  DAUGHTER. 

,.iA.  BY    MBS.    AKNA    H.    DORSET. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

FRANK  TELLOTT  DOES  NOT  GO  TO  THE  FETE 
CHAMPETRE. 

Lucia  obeyed  the  summons  instantly.  There 
was  an  expression  of  mingled  defiance  and  timidity 
in  her  great  wild  eyes,  which  reminded  Allan 
Brooke  of  a  hunted  roe  brought  to  bay,  as  she  en- 
tered the  library  and  cast  a  quick  piercing  glance 
at  the  two  faces  before  her  as  if  she  would  read 
their  souls.  Tiie  master,  full  of  a  deep  compas- 
sion, placed  a  chair  for  her  opposite  to  his  own ; 
and  Lucia,  her  face  somewhat  paler  than  usual, 
seated  herself  without  speaking,  showing  no  sign 
of  nervousness  except  twisting  her  fingers  together 
in  and  out,  with  a  rapid  motion. 

"  Lucia,  my  child,  are  you  in  the  habit  of  going 
often  to  the  tool-house?"  asked  her  guardian. 

"  Quite  often,  sir,"  she  replied,  in  a  low  voice, 
looking  quickly  down. 

"  Were  you  there  yesterday  at  any  time?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  there  for  some  time  yesterday 
evening." 

"  Did  you  see  any  one  while  thgre  ?" 

"I  saw  Fauchettel" — her  voice  almost  in  a  whis- 
per. 

•'  Did  you  at  any  time  observe  a  number  of  pears 
that  were  placed  upon  a  shelf  there  to  ripen  ?" 

"  What  in  the  world  was  Fanchette  doing  there?" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Yellott,  who  siKldenly  remembered 


her  maid*s  hysterical  conduct  for  the  past  twenty- 
four  hours ;  but  no  one  noticed,  and  Lucia  replied : 

"Yes,  sir;  I  ssiw  the  pears,  but  did  not  touch 
them.  I  do  not  like  pears."  She  spoke  out  firmly, 
and  looked  up  fearlessly. 

"Did  you  see  any  oue  else  besides  Fanchette 
there,  Lucia?"  asked  her  guardian's  kind,  level 
voice. 

Now  she  was  silent ;  her  checks  crimsoned,  and 
when  she  raised  her  eyes  with  a  swift  glance  to- 
wards Mrs.  Yellott  there  was  a  look  half  anger 
half  pity  in  them,  but  she  did  not  answer. 

"Can  you  not  answer  mo,  Lucia?"  asked  her 
guardian. 

"No,  sir.  I  will  not  answer  any  more  ques- 
tions," she  replied,  in  quick  nervous  tones,  looking 
full  into  his  face. 

"Aha!  it  is  just  as  I  suspected;"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Yellott  exultingly.  "Speak  the  tru.h,  Lucia,  if 
you  wish  to  be  forgiven." 

"The  truth!  No!  I  won't  speak  the  truth,— 
it — "  Here  she  pausetl,  her  breath  heaving  quick- 
ly, the  blood  crimsoning  her  cheeks  to  a  deeper 
flush,  and  her  lips  trembling.  She  looked  guilty 
in  her  dread  of  betraying  the  real  culprit.  She 
could  not  bear  Mrs.  Yellott,  but  she  shrunk  from 
so  cruel  a  stab  as  telling  her  that  her  son  was  a 
thief.  Circumstantial  evidence  so  far  was  against 
her,  and  Allan  Brooke  had  a  sick  feeling  at  heart, 
but  after  all  he  might  be  mistaken  in  her. 

"  I  am  pained,  Lucia ;  I  am  sorrjl,  for  both  our 
sakes,  that  you  will  not  be  more  frank  with  me. 
Ellen,  call  Fanchette." 

"Now,"  thought  Lucia,  "it  will  all  come  out. 
Fanchette  will  be  sure  to  tell  on  him."  But  she 
held  her  peace,  looking  down  at  her  restless  hands, 
while  Mrs.  V^j  j^.g  .'xultant  in  her  anticipated  dis- 
grace, watclVv  ^^  ?  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  the 
thought  of  Lucia's  trying  to  shield  some  one  else 
did  not  enter  into  the  minds  of  either.  Mns.  Yel- 
lott was  a  clever  woman,  full  of  devices,  and  pene- 
trating enough  to  detect  tricky  or  at  least  to  sus- 
pect hidden  motives  in  other  people ;  but  sl»e  was 
so  bent  on  humiliating  Lucia  that  she  gave  herself 
no  time  to  think  of  anything  else.  It  was  more 
strange,  however,  in  Allan  Brooke's  case,  because 
his  nature  was  a  noble  and  magnanimous  one,  full 
of  generous  motives  and  humane  aspirations, 
which  always  led  him  to  extenuate  and  find  ex- 
cuses for  others  rather  than  accuse  and  condemn. 

Fanchette  looked  a  "little  scared  and  a  little 
saucy,  when  she  made  her  appearance  jauntily 
dressed,  as  usual,  and  displaying  her  very  best  de 
Puree  air. 

"  Fanchette,"  began  Mrs.  Yellott,  with  a  severe 
air,  "  my  brother  wishes  to  know  if  you  were  at 
the  tool-house  last  evening?" 
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"  Yc»'m ;  I  went  down  there  to  get  a  little  air." 

"And  who  did  you  see  there?"  A  quick  look 
of  intelligence  passed  between  Lucia  and  Fan- 
chette,  which  did  not  go  unnoticed,  and  Allun 
BnM)ke  felt  like  giithering  Lucia  in  his  arms  and 
rushing  away  with  her,  to  spare  her  the  pain  and 
buniilialion  that  ho  was  sure  was  coming. 

"  I  saw  a  owl,  Missis,  and  it  scared  me  almost  to 
death,"  answered  Fanchette,  with  a  little  nervous 
giggle. 

"  Do  not  trifle  with  me,  but  tell  me  this  instant 
t/A>  you  saw  tlure.    I  am  not  speaking  of  owls." 

"  I  saw  Miss  Lucia;  she  helped  me  up—" 

"  Did  you  see  no  one  else?" 

The  proceedings  were  here  interrupted,  and  all 
farther  questioning  rendered  unnecessary,  by  the 
entrance  of  Maum  Chloe,  in  a  state  of  high  fluster 
and  indignation,  holding  in  one  hand  a  soiled  linen 
suit  of  Frank  Yellott's,  and  in  the  other,  two  half- 
eaten  pears.  Chloe  was  a  privileged  person  at 
"  Ilaylands,"  and  when  she  was  irate  she  was  no 
respecter  of  persons.  She  marched  straight  up  in 
the  midst  of  the  group  assembled,  and  turning  the 
pockets  of  Frank's  pantaloons  wrong  side  out- 
wards, after  having  slammed  the  over-ripe  pears 
upon  the  table  before  Mrs.  Yellott,  with  a  vim  that 
flattened  them,  held  them  up,  stained  past  all  hope 
with  the  juices  of  the  mellow,  half-decayed  fruit 
that  had  been  sluflfed  into  them. 

'•  Now  you  knows,  Miss  Ellen,  what  made  that 
'ar  boy  of  j«Durn  have  such  a  stomach-ache  last 
night,  'larmiu'  the  whole  place ;  hs  cat  them  pars ; 
why  look  here  at  this  shirt  front  an'  his  wrist- 
bands, they  is  stiff  an'  black,  an'  'twoat  come  out 
nuther!" 

Mrs.  Tcllott  could  not  speak  at  first;  then  she 
declared,  as  soon  as  she  recovered  a  little  from  the 
shock,  "  that  it  was  all  a  made-up  thing  to  spite 
her  and  her  poor,  fatherless  Franky ;"  and  burst- 
ing into  tears  left  the  room,  followed  by  Chloe, 
predicting  that  "that  boy's  greediness  would  be 
the  death  of  him." 

"  Lucia,  my  child,  forgive  me  for  troubling  you 
with  a  single  question  about  this  aflfair;  some  of 
those  days  I  will  be  able  to  explain  why  I  did  so; 
but  trust  me,  it  was  for  your  own  sake,  little  one. 
Run  away,  now,  and  let  me  see  you  bright  and 
blooming  this  evening." 

"  You'll  forgive  Frank,  Mr.  Brooke  ?"  she  asked, 
timidly.  She  could  not  yet  understand  that  $he 
had  been  suspected. 

"  Well,  I  can  forgive  Frank  for  the  loss  of  the 
pears,  and  his  gree<liness  has  already  been  pun- 
ished by  a  night  of  seyere  sufiering;  but  for  his 
meanness  and  slyness,  and  leaving  others  to  be 
suspected  and  accused!  No!  I  cannot  forgive 
that  so  readily,"  answcretl  her  guardian,  with  such 


a  stormy  look  about  his  brows  that  Lucia  trembled 
and  ran  up  to  her  own  room. 

"  Now,  Fanchette,"  said  Allan  Brooke,  sternly, 
to  that  gay  young  woman,  "  I  command  you  to 
answer  me  truly ;  did  you,  or  did  you  nut  see 
Frank  Yellott  at  those  pears  ?" 

"  I  don't  like  to  speak,  Mars  Allan ;  you  know, 
sir,  Missis'd  be  so  mad,  and  she  threatens  so  often 
to  sell  me  oflf  to  Georgy*  wlien  she  gets  in  her  pas- 
sions, that  I'm  'feared  she'll  do  it  some  day." 

"That  is  not  to  the  point;  give  me  a  direct 
answer  and  I  will  protect  you  from  the  conse- 
quences," said  the  master,  sternly. 

"  Well,  Mars  Allan,  maybe  'twas  his  ghost,  but 
it  was  something  mightily  like  him,  and  he  ate 
and  stuffed  pars  'till  I  thought  he'd  bust ;  so  thar  1" 
blurted  out  Fanchette. 

"Did  I  understand  that  yon  and  Miss  Lucia 
were  in  the  tool-house  together  when  he  came 
in?" 

"  Yes  sir,  that  was  the  way ;  the  owl  scared  me, 
then  Miss  Lucia  called  me  and  scared  me,  then  she 
made  me  come  in  and  set  down  by  her  in  the 
comer,  way  back  by  the  end  window,  'till  I  got 
better,  for  I  was  that  weak.  Mars  Allan,  I  thought 
I  was  dyin',  and  then  while  we  sot  thar  he  come 
in  and  climbed  up  to  the  shelf  and — " 

"  Why  did  you  not  speak  to  him  to  stop  him  ?" 

"/felt 'shamed,  sir,  and  I  reckon  Miss  Lucia  did, 
too,  for  she  made  me  promise  not  to  telL  Did 
Miss  Lucia  tell,  Mars  Allan  ?" 

"  No,  Miss  Lucia  did  not  tell.  Go  away,  now, 
and  send  Frank  here ;  and  remember,  if  you  get 
into  any  trouble  about  this,  let  me  know  it." 

"Yes  sir, — tnaneer  said  Fanchette,  dropping  a 
courtesy,  as  she  went  out  of  the  library.  "  I  hope 
he'll  catch  it;  Missis  may  promise  to  punish  him 
but,  j'ai  na  croyez  par  cela,  she'll  just  coddle  him  the 
more  and  make  him  think  he's  a  persecuted  saint." 
Much  relieved  by  letting  off  some  of  her  execrable 
French,  Fanchette  adroitly  kept  herself  up  to  the 
eyes  in  filling  the  vases  with  flowers,  and  decorat- 
ing every  available  spot  with  them,  so  much  to 
Mrs.  Yellott's  satisfaction,  that  she  seemed  to  be  in 
high  favor  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

What  passed  between  Frank  and  his  uncle  we  do 
not  know,  except  that  being  pushed  pretty  close 
to  the  wall,  and  seeing  no  loop  hole  of  escape,  he 
confessed  his  fault  and  was  ordered  to  his  room  to 
remain  there  until  after  the  fete  chatnpetre.  Airs. 
Yellott  cried  and  remonstrated,  but  her  brother 
was  firm,  and  she  had  to  make  the  best  of  it  she 
could.  Lucia  heard  her  tell  Father  Jannison  that 
"  Frank  had  been  imprudent,  eating  unripe  fruit, 
which  made  him  ill,  and  was  still  too  sick  to  leave 
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his  room,  poor  child."  Lucia  shrank  away  oat  of 
sight,  ashamc-d  for  the  woman,  who  told  her  white 
lies  so  glibly  and  pathetically,  to  see  her,  and 
wishing  to  spare  her  the  mortification  of  knowing 
that  she  had  overheard  her. 

It  was  a  brilliant  scene,  with  the  great  rambling 
house  in  the  centre,  brilliantly  lighted  up,  and 
every  available  spot  in  the  spacious,  lofly  rooms, 
decorated  with  garlands  and  flowers;  the  lawn 
and  groves  were  illuminated  with  transparencies 
of  every  color  and  shade,  and  filled  with  groups  of 
happy,  gaily-dressed  children,  who  flitted  about 
like  butterflies,  while  the  grown-up  guests  walked, 
stood,  or  sat  about  in  groups  admiring  the  scene, 
and  exchanging  the  news  of  their  respective  neigh- 
borhoods, and  listening  to  the  distant  sound  of 
music  floating  out  from  the  ball-room,  where,  how- 
ever, the  daiicing  had  not  yet  begun.  Father  Jan- 
nison  was  there  in  all  the  glorj'  of  a  new  soutane, 
sash  and  bonnetcarre,  imported  expressly  for  him 
by  Allan  Brooke,  which  arrived  opportunely  for 
the  occasion, — ^just  one  week  before.  He  had  a 
pleasant  word  for  all ;  Protestants  as  well  as  Cath- 
olics surrounded  him  wherever  he  moved ;  the 
children  clung  to  his  skirts  and  hung  by  his  hands, 
and  his  old  friends  had  to  talk  to  him  over  their 
heads,  for  he  would  not  allow  them  to  be  sent 
away.  Sam  Meggs  and  his  wife  were  also  delight- 
ed lookers-on  of  the  fete,  the  guests  of  Bligh,  the 
gardener,  who  was  an  old  comrade  of  Sam's  the 
few  weeks  that  the  latter  was  compelled,  by  mili- 
tary power,  to  serve  on  picket  duty,  when  Cock- 
bum  was  prowling  up  and  down  the  Potomac  and 
laying  waste  the  pleasant  homes  on  the  bay  shores 
with  fire,  rapine  and  sword. 

At  last  the  children,  attracted  by  a  glittering  dis- 
play of  fireworks  farther  up  on  the  grounds,  rushed 
off",  leaving  Father  Jannison  free,  and  he  stood  talk- 
ing with  Allan  Brooke  and  a  group  of  gentlemen 
about  the  treaty  of  peace  just  concluded  with  Eng- 
land and  other  public  affkirs,  when  Lucia,  whom 
he  had  not  yet  seen,  although  he  had  inquired  and 
been  on  the  look-out  for  her  ever  since  he  came, 
ran  up  to  him  in  a  state  of  the  wildest,  merriest 
excitement,  seized  his  hand,  and  after  kissing  it,  in 
her  pretty  Spanish  fashion,  exclaimed:  "I  have 
been  looking  everywhere  for  you.  Padre  mio ;  come 
with  me  this  instant  I" 

"  Why,  bless  my  soul,  Lucia,  is  it  you  ?  why,  my 
child,  I  didn't  know  you !  Brooke,  I  can  scarcely 
believe  my  own  eyes!"  said  -father  Jannison, 
astonished  and  delighted  at  Lucia's  improved  ap* 
pearance. 

" '  Haylands,'  you  see,  agrees  with  my  ward," 
answered  Allan  Brooke,  looking  with  proud  eyes 
on  Lucia,  though  scarcely  less  astonished  than 
Father  Jannison  at  her  strange  transformation, 


effected  by  the  skill  and  taste  of  Fanchette,  who 
not  only  assisted  at  her  toilette  that  evening,  ar- 
ranging the  fullness  of  her  beautiful  transparent 
dress,  through  which  the  gold  threads  glittered 
like  fire-flies,  but  fixed  her  hair  and  confined  it  by 
a  string  of  Roman  pearls  around  her  head,  which 
formed  a  pure  contrast  to  its  glossy  blackness  and 
to  the  midnight  flashes  of  her  great  wild  eyes. 
The  sash  was  a  marvel  of  good  taste,  the  sleeves 
loose  and  flowing,  the  body  gathered  around  the 
throat  under  a  narrow  frill  of  fine  lace,  and  a  gera- 
nium leaf  with  a  few  sprigs  of  white  jessamine 
worn  in  place  of  brooch  or  ribbon.  In  contrast 
with  her  dress,  her  cheeks  were  crimson  with  ex- 
citement, her  lips  glowing,  her  eyes  flashing,  and 
taking  her  all  in  all,  she  looked  actually  radiant. 

"Come,  Mr.  Brooke,  just  one  minute;  I  want 
you  to  see  a  sight,"  she  argued. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  master,  yielding,  "  I 
suppose  we  must  f()llow  this  imperious  little  lady, 
my  ward,  Lucia  d'Olivicrez.*' 

Lucia  curtseyed  and  led  Father  Jannison  oflf  in 
triumph  followed  by  the  others. 

"  Is  that  Zoe  Ramsey's  daughter,  Brooke  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  reservedly. 

"I  heard  that  you  had  adopted  her,  or  some- 
thing." 

"  She  is  my  ward." 

"Ah!  Poor  Zoe!  is  it  true  that  her  marriage 
was  very  unhappy  ?" 

"There  was  some  such  rumor  I  believe,"  an- 
swered Allan  Brooke,  wincing  and  wishing  the 
man  was  in  China. 

"  She's  going  to  be  very  handsome,"  was  the 
next  remark  of  his  interlocutor.  "  She's  a  perfect 
Titania !" 

"  She's  a  very  gifted  child,  but  will  not  be  pretty 
I  fear,"  he  replied. 

"  Wait  until  she  grows  to  her  eyes  and  nose ; 
they  are  both  a  little  too  big  for  the  size  of  her  face 
now.  I  tell  you,  Brooke,  she'll  make  a  handsomer 
woman  than  her  mother,  who  was  a  beauty." 

"She  may,  I  have  not  thought  about  it,"  an- 
swered Allan  Brooke,  coldly. 

[to  bb  continued.] 

As  regards  a  multitude  of  resolutions  St.  Francis 
de  Sales  remarked  that  the  more  spring  was  luxu- 
riant in  leaves  and  blossoms,  the  less  honey  did  the 
bees  gather,  as  they  will  flutter  about  madly  and 
take  no  pains  to  draw  the  materials  wherewith  to 
build  their  honeycombs. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Brannan,  of  Mittineague, 
Massachu-setts,  contributes  five  dollars  to  the 
Papal  fund. 
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Tke  Footprints  of  ratholicliy  in  the  New 
HorU. 

BY    F.   L. 

[continued.] 

From  what  history  tcaclics  us  of  the  deep,  un- 
feigned piety  of  the  Discoverer  of  America,  wc 
naturally  expect  to  tind  everything  connected  with 
his  voyages  and  discoveries  bearing  the  hallowed 
impress  of  religion.  Consulting  the  narrative  of 
his  life  and  labors  we  arc  not  disappointed.  Turn- 
ing to  Barry's  cxcellint  "Life  of  Columbus,"  we 
have  these  words  in  regard  to  the  ship  on  which 
he  erected  his  pavilion:  "Placing  her  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  he  had 
her  blessed  and  named  the  SatUa  Maria  " — Holy 
Mary,  (p.  131).  When  the  preparations  for  the 
voyage  were  completed  and  everything  was  ready 
for  the  anchor  to  be  wt;igh(d,  "  They  went,  in  pro- 
cession, to  the  monastery  of  La  Rubida,  their  com- 
mandant at  their  head,  to  implore  the  divine 
assistance,  and  to  put  themselves  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  They  attended 
Muss,  received  the  Holy  Eucharist  from  the  hands 
of  Father  Juan  Perez,  and  returned,  in  a  religious 
procession,  to  the  caravels  " — (p.  134).  After  many 
days  marked  by  severe  trials  and  vicissitudes 
hitherto  unknown, — days'in  which  the  courage  of 
the  crews  continued  to  sink,  while  the  superior 
genius  of  the  Admiral  shone  more  brilliantly^-days, 
each  of  which  was  closed  by  the  solemn  chanting 
of  the  Scdve  Regina,  the  expected  land  at  length  ap- 
peared to  rise  from  the  depths  of  the  gloomy  ocean. 
Religion,  as  usual,  prompted  and  characterized 
their  first  proceedings.  "  He  recommended  them 
to  watch  all  night,  and  engaged  them  to  pass  the 
time  in  prayer  " — (p.  156).  These  few  remarks  on 
the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  voyage  pre- 
pare us  for  the  long  array  and  great  variety  of 
names  applied  to  islands,  capes,  rivers,  mountains, 
plains,  cities,  and,  m  a  word,  to  every  object  to 
which  a  name  of  right  belonged  or  could  with 
propriety  be  given. 

To  avoid  confusion,  I  shall  adopt,  as  far  as  is 
practicable,  a  fixed  order,  arranging  the  names 
into  classes  with  reference  to  the  circumstances 
which  gave  rise  to  them.  Nearly  all  the  instan- 
ces to  be  hereafter  adduced  are  luken  from  the 
work  already  referred  to,  a  few  only  being  8e- 
lected  from  other  works  on  the  settlement  of  the 
continent  I  had  wished  to  make  selections  from 
the  history  of  our  earliest  missionaries ;  but  it  is 
impossible.  Their  entire  writings  are  a  tissue  of 
sacred  names.  Half  a  dozen  are  to  be  met  with 
on  many  pages,  and  I  can,  with  greater  brevity 
a.id    full    as    much    satisfaction    to   the    general 


reader,  say,  they  knew  no  other  than  sacred  names, 
as  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  facts  of  the 
case.  The  w^ords  of  the  historian  of  our  country, 
Bancroft,  are  not  an  exaggeration.  He  says : 
"  The  history  of  their  labors  is  connected  with  the 
origin  of 'every  celebrated  town  in  the  annals  of 
French.  America ;  not  a  cape  was  turned,  not  a 
river  entered,  but  a  Jesuit  led  the  way." 

First,  then,  are  names  which  sprung  from  the 
pious  sentiments  of  a  grateful  heart.  They  are  the 
most  numerous,  for  all  might  with  justice  be  com- 
prehended in  this  class,  since  whatever  a  name 
may  eventually  have  been,  it  took  its  rise  from 
this  common  source.  Circumstances,  however,  not 
unfrequently  intervened  to  make  Its  rise  less  direct 
and  spontaneous.  The  first  land  pressed  by  the 
tread  of  a  European,  that  of  Columbus,  received 
the  name  of  our  divine  Redeemer  Himself.  I  can- 
not find  words  more  appropriate  than  those  of  our 
historian  to  portray  an  event  so  fraught  with  im- 
portance, one  destined  to  exercise  so  great  an  in- 
fluence not  only  over  the  destines  of  Spain,  under 
whose  auspices  the  land  was  discovered,  but  of  all 
Europe  and  of  Christianity,  as  the  taking  posses- 
sion of  a  new  continent,  doubling  the  extent  of  the 
known  world.  "  There,  standing  up  with  majesty 
and  displaying  the  standard  of  the  Cross,  he  offered 
up  to  Jesus  Christ  the  first  fruits  of  his  discover}'. 
In  order  to  give  glory  to  God,  who  had  shown  it 
to  him,  after  having  protected  him  from  so  many 
perils,  he  gave  the  island  the  name  of  San  Salta- 
dor,  which  means  *  Holy  Saviour'" — (p.  159).  If 
the  first  island  must  bear  the  name  of  Christ,  the 
second,  for  a  like  reason,  must  honor  her  who  bore 
Christ  for  us.  It  is  known  to  the  present  day  by  a 
name  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Christian,  dearer 
to  those  of  our  day  than  to  any  other,  and  thrice 
dearer  to  us,  the  Catholics  of  the  United  Stjites. 
Was  it  chance ;  was  it  the  devotion  of  Columbus  to 
this  mystery ;  or  was  it  not  rather  a  special  deciee 
of  Providence,  brought  about  by  the  powerful 
prayers  of  Mary,  that,  thanks  forever  to  our  good 
Ood,  honored  the  Immaculate  Conception  at  so 
early  a  day  on  this  shore  of  the  Atlantic  ?  It  was 
not  a  fortuitous  event.  The  same  voice  was  heard 
that  prompted  a  favorable  response  to  the  earnest 
appeals  of  our  prelates  a  few  years  ago.  We 
have  here  a  proof  of  the  devotion  of  Columbus  to 
a  mystery  which  for  nearly  four  hundred  years  to 
come  was  to  be,  as  it  long  had  been,  a  question  of 
debate  among  the  most  learned  theologians  of  the 
Church, — a  question  which  was  not  finally  settled 
till  a  powerful  voice  was  raised  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean.  Not  less  convincing  nor  consoling  is  the 
evittence  here  afforded  of  the  affection  with  which 
Mary  Immaculate  regarded  this  virgin  land.  She 
began  at  this  early  day,  and  conliuued  to  urge  a 
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da'm  which  all  her  children  recognized,  bat  which 
was  not  confirmed  by  the  solemn  decision  of  the 
Church  till  a  short  time  ago,  an  epoch  within  the 
memory  of  most  of  us.  The  finishing  stroke  was 
given  in  raising  the  feast  to  the  dignity  of  a  holyday, 
by  our  beloved  Pius  IX,  whose  remarkable  devo- 
tion to  Mary  is  rewarded  by  his  being  permitted  to 
complete  a  term  in  the  sovereign  pontificate  which, 
since  the  days  of  8t.  Peter,  was  not  granted  to  any 
of  his  predecessors.  Without  burdening  the  page 
or  fuliguing  the  reader — if  indeed  he  could  yield  to 
fatigue  in  a  matter  so  replete  with  interest,  both  pa- 
triotic and  religious — I  will  invite  his  attention  to 
another  instance.  The  crews  of  the  three  caravels, 
after  meeting  with  unusually  severe  winds  in 
doubling  a  cape,  succeedvd  at  length,  and  the  feel- 
ings and  action  of  (he  discoverer  are  expressed  in 
the  following  passage :  "  The  Admiral,  in  the 
name  of  the  crews,  solemnly  thanked  God  for  this 
sn  Iden  relief  from  their  troubles,  and,  in  token  of 
his  gratitude,  he  gave  the  cipe  the  name  of  Qracioa 
a  DioM,  or  "  Tlianks  to  God  '  "—(p.  460). 

A  very  common  origin  of  names  is  found  in  the 
saint's  day  on  wliich  the  discovery  was  made- 
Tiie  devout  Catholic  imbibes  the  spirit  of  the 
Chnroh,  which  sanctifies  the  days  of  the  year  by 
affixing  to  them  the  names  of  one  or  more  of 
her  faithful  children.  If  the  vess^  1  of  discovery  be 
attended  by  a  priest,  or  if  the  commander,  as  was 
the  practice  i-.f  Columbus  is  in  the  habit  of  recit- 
ing tiie  breviary,  this  holy  exercise  brings  the 
saint  prominently  before  the  mind;  his  prayers 
and  protection  are  invoked,  and  in  the  moment  of 
success  he,  after  God,  will  receive  the  first  t'  ken  bf 
gratitude.  As  an  example,  I  may  cite  as  follows : 
"  He  ca^t  anchor  i.i  a  port  admiral>le  for  its  safety 
and  the  magnificence  of  its  site,  wiiich  he  named 
"  St.  Nicholas,"  in  honor  of  the  saint  of  whose 
feast  this  was  the  day  " — (p.  184).  St.  Augustine, 
Florida,  the  oldest  town  in  the  United  States,  owes 
its  name  to  the  landing  there  of  Pedro  Melendez, 
August  28,  1565.  Names  traced  to  this  circum- 
stance are  so  common,  and  offer  themselves  so 
plentifully  to  the  student  of  American  history, 
that  I  shall  leave  them  and  pass  on  without  further 
remark. 

The  beauty  of  the  scenery  in  a  newly-discovered 
region  is  a  feature  so  well  calculated  to  inspire 
the  Christian  soul  with  love  for  the  Creator,  and 
fill  it  with  aspirations  after  that  place  the  beauty 
of  which  "  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  car  heard, 
neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man," 
that  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  third  fountain  of 
sacred  names.  The  pious  Admiral  who  always 
"  passed  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God,"  was 
endowed  with  an  imagination  capable  of  seeing 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  a  soul  able  to  appre- 


ciate the  harmony  of  the  works  of  God,  while  it 
these  he  added  a  humility  which  prompted  him  to  be 
wholly  oblivious  of  self,  and  behold  only  the  praise 
of  the  Creator  in  the  contemplation  of  the  creature. 
We  are  not  therefore  surprised  at  meeting  fre- 
quently with  passages  like  the  following:  "This 
place,  the  wonders  of  which  astonished  the  mind, 
inspired  respect  and  holy  thoughts,  received,  there- 
fore, the  name  of  Puerto  Santo,  '  Holy  Port ' " — 
(p.  177).  Or,  again :  "  The  squadron  cast  anchor  in 
a  port  to  which  Columbus  gave  the  name  of  Santa 
Oloria,  from  the  ravishing  beauty  of  the  surround- 
ing country  " — (p.  293).  Love  is  inventive  and  can 
discern  the  presence  of  God  as  well  in  the  rugged 
mountain  as  in  the  tiny  insect  or  fiower.  Then 
we  trace  the  name  of  Trinidad  (Trinity)  Island  to 
the  appearance  of  three  mountain-tops  rising  from 
a  single  base,  a  phenomenon  which  caught  the  eye 
of  the  Admiral,  aud  brought  to  his  mind  the  eter- 
nal Three  in  One. 

Those  who  repose  so  unfaltering  a  trust  in  God 
as  the  first  Europeans  who  visited  the  American 
continent,  could  not  but  frequently  experience  even 
in  a  visible  manner  the  fruits  of  their  confidence. 
A  return  for  such  favor  was  demanded,  and  con- 
hcqtiently  a  name  was  conferred  commemorative  of 
the  event.  Many  are  found  scattered  throughout 
the  land,  of  which  two  examples  may  suffice.  The 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoco  River  were 
called  by  Columbus  Tierra  de  Oracia — Land  of 
Grace — "  because  the  grace  of  God  had  alone  eon- 
ducted  him  there  " — (p.  370).  We  are  told  in  an- 
other place  of  a  beautiful  and$;ommodious  harbor, 
which  he  "  named  Santa  Gloria  (Holy  Glory),  be- 
cause the  harmonies  of  the  works  of  the  Creative 
Word  were  there  displayed  with  inexpressible 
magnificence,  and  because  his  religious  soul  en- 
joyed in  their  contemplation  a  felicity,  the  ravish- 
ing delights  of  which  appeared  to  him  to  be,  as  it 
were,  a  shadow  of  those  of  the  elect " — (p.  484). 

Patriotism,  or  love  of  land,  is  also  fruitful  in 
names.  There  must  ever  exist  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  leave  home  and  country  a  tender  re- 
membrance of  the  places  made  familiar  by  the 
spots  of  childhood  and  the  association  of  maturer 
years.  The  heart  naturally  craves  a  means  of  re- 
taining these  recollections  fresh  and  unfudcd  and 
of  transmitting  them  to  posterity.  The  tears  that 
flow  down  the  cheeks  of  those  who,  laboring  to 
found  a  new  colony,  meet  with  all  the  trials  and 
privations  incident  to  such  an  undertaking,  are  not 
sufficient  to  erase  from  the  tables  of  memory  the 
reminiscences  of  other  days.  The  bonds  of  union, 
so  far  from  being  severed,  are  drawn  closer  by  the 
lapse  of  time  and  the  intervention  of  space.  The 
affection  seeks  to  reproduce  the  loved  spots,  and 
hence  the  transmission  of  names  and  their  implai  t 
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log  in  the  colony.  Oat  of  the  great  number  of 
these  still  existing,  I  shall  be  content  with  a  single 
example.  It  is  one  of  the  Caribbean  Islands,  and 
was  named  on  the  following  occasion  :  "The  next 
day,  at  noon,  the  deet  coasted  an  island  that  was 
high  and  picturesque.  The  Admiral  named  it 
Montserrat,  in  honor  of  the  colcbmted  sanctuary  of 
the  Virgin,  at  the  hermitage  of  that  name  " — p.  265. 

[to    BK    CONTINl'ED.] 


OBITVART. 

Resolutions  of  Respect  to  the  Memory  of 
the  Late  Rt.  Rev.  John  Henry  Luers. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Benevolent 
Association,  held  at  their  hall  in  the  city  of  Fort 
Wayne,  on  July  15,  1871,  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions  were  adopted,  expressive  of  sorrow 
at  the  great  loss  sustained  in  the  death  of  their  re- 
spected and  beloved  Bishop,  Right  Rev.  John  H. 
Luers: 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove 
from  our  midst,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  sphere  of  bis 
usefnlness,  oar  much  esteemed  and  beloved  Bishop, 
•whose  sudden  and  unexpected  death  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  Thursday,  the  29th  of  June,  1871,  has  cast  a 
deep  gloom  of  sorrow  over  our  citizens,  irrespective  of 
creed,  by  whom  be  was  universally  esteemed  and  re- 
spected for  bis  virtues  as  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  God, 
and  as  a  charitable,  moral  and  Christian  man,  and  has 
temporarUy  removed  from  us  our  spiritual  Father,  who 
has  on  all  occasions,  in  conformity  of  heart,  been  to  us 
a  wise  and  prudent  counsellor,  and  from  whom  we 
have  received  many  temporal  and  spiritual  favors, 
therefore  be  it 

Re»olved,  That  it  having  pleased  Almighty  God  to 
summon  to  bis  eternal  home  our  beloved  Bishop,  so 
sudden  and  unexpected,  but  not,  it  is  hoped,  unpre- 
pared, it  Is  to  us  a  repetition  of  the  Divine  admonition, 
that  death  is  certain,  and  it  behooves  us  to  be  watchful 
and  at  all  times  be  prepared  to  meet  our  Heavenly 
Father,  and  receive  the  reward  which  Is  promised  to 
all  who  believe  in  Him,  and  keep  His  precepts  ;  and  be 
it  further 

HeMlved,  That  hi  the  demise  of  our  beloved  Bishop, 
the  Catholic  Church  has  to  deplore  the  loss  of  one  of  Its 
brightest  ornaments  ;  religion,  a  zealous,  true  and  faith- 
ful advocate  ;  the  orphan,  a  good  and  kind  father,  and 
this  association  a  kind  spiritual  friend,  whose  extreme 
Christian  humility  is  worthy  of  admiration  and  imita- 
tion, and  who  has  on  all  occasions  given  us  wise  coun- 
sels, materially  assisted  us  by  timely  words  of  encour- 
agement, and  rendered  many  other  kind  acts  and  favors 
which  time  cannot  efface  from  our  memories  ;  and  be 
it  ftirther 

Hemltfed,  That  as  a  testimonial  of  our  respect  and 
love  for  his  cherished  memory,  all  the  members  of  this 
association  will  go  to  Holy  Commimion  on  Sunday,  the 


80th  of  July  next ;  that  wc  will  ever  remember  him  In 
our  prayers,  and  as  a  further  evidence  of  our  grief  and 
sorrow,  that  our  hall  be  draped  in  mourning  for  thirty 
days. 

JieMived,  That  the  preamble  and  these  resolutions  be 
spread  upon  the  records  of  this  association,  and  that 
the  Secretary  furnish  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publication 
in  each  of  our  city  papers  ;  to  the  Cincinnati  CathoUe 
Telegraph,  New  York  Freemah't  Juomal,  New  York 
Tablet,  the  Catholic  World,  Boston  PUot,  Ave  Maria, 
at  Notre  Dame,  and  that  all  other  Catholic  publishers 
be  requested  to  publish  the  same. 

T.  .Mkeoax,      ) 
P.  O'KvAN,       [CommiUee. 
M.  Nellioan,  ) 
FoBT  Watxe,  July  16, 1871. 


Life  of  Sister  Mary  Martha  Fontanler, 

A  Lay-Sister  in  the  First  Coxaent  of  the 

Visitation,  Paris,  who  died  in  1862, 

IN  thb  Thirty-Second  Yeab 

OF    HER  AOB. 

Sister  Mary  Martha  Fontanicr  came  from  the 
mountains  of  Auvergnc, — a  candid,  humble,  docile 
soul,  who  in  the  short  course  of  seven  years  ful- 
filled a  long  career,  and  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of 
religious  virtue.  She  was  the  daughter  of  respect- 
able farmers  who  lived  on  the  produce  of  their 
little  inheritance.  She  received  from  her  parents 
the  first  germs  of  faith  and  piety,  but  was  left  an 
orphan  at  an  early  age.  Her  baptismal  name  was 
Antoinette,  and  for  the  present  such  we  will  call 
her.  One  of  her  aunts  took  charge  of  Antoinette 
until  the  time  of  her  First  Communion,  which  she 
made  with  the  greatest  fervor,  and  which  developed 
her  piety.  It  is  the  custom  in  this  country  that  on 
the  eve  of  their  first  communion  day,  the  children 
shall  go  around  and  ask  pardon  of  all  the  house- 
holders near  their  own  dwelling,  and  make  restitu- 
tion for  any  injury  they  may  have  done  either 
through  malice  or  thoughtlessness.  The  replies 
made  to  the  little  orphan  proved  how  much  her 
natural  goodness  must  have  already  conciliated  the 
good  will  of  all  who  knew  her.  She  gave  a  most 
amusingly  innocent  account  of  this  one  day  to  the 
infirmarian  who  attended  her  in  her  last  illness. 

When  the  age  for  her  to  enter  into  service  was 
come,  Antoinette's  religious  knowledge  comprised 
no  more  than  what  was  absolutely  essential  for  a 
Christian  to  know.  Successively  placed  at  service 
on  two  farms,  she  was  employetl  to  watch  the  sheep. 
She  took  a  great  liking  for  this  occupation,  which 
suited  the  innocence  of  her  mind,  and  she  made 
herself  valued  by  her  employers ;  they  appreciated 
her  docility,  her  exactness  in  the  performance  of 
her  duties,  and  her  fellow -servants  her  upright  and 
kind  disposition.      The   shepherds  whose  flocks 
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pastured  with  hers  on  the  commons,  the  little 
shepherds  of  her  own  age,  found  lier  always  pleas- 
ant and  obliging;  she  often  watched  their  flocks 
for  them  while  they  went  to  Mass  or  to  the  Sacra- 
ments, and  they  in  their  turn  did  her  the  like  ser- 
vice ;  but  beyond  this  she  kept  to  herself,  and  tried 
to  flee  from  dissipation ;  alone  with  her  sheep,  she 
was  happy,  for  she  found  herself  able  then  to  give 
herself  to  quiet  prayer  and  reflection, — very  simple 
indeed  must  have  been  the  reflections  of  the  good 
but  ignorant  child.  Nobody  ever  teased  or  vexed 
her ;  her  modesty  commanded  respect,  and  was  her 
protectioQ  even  more  than  her  redoubtable  dog, 
which,  according  to  her  evidence,  was  held  in  awe 
by  all  the  mischievous  boj's,  or  more  dangerous 
elder  lads,  in  the  country  around.  Faithful  to  the 
grace  given  to  her,  young  as  she  was,  she  knew 
better  than  to  let  herself  be  drawn  into  forbidden 
pleasures.  The  little  girl  one  day  reproved  one  of 
her  sisters  for  having  disobeyed  the  cure  and  gone 
to  a  village  dance,  in  terms  so  forcible  and  earnest 
that  her  aunt  could  not  refrain  from  expressing 
surprise?  that  she  knew  so  well  how  to  put  the  in- 
structions given  them  into  practice.  Once,  how- 
ever,— it  was  the  sole  fault  of  her  childhood, — she 
let  herself  be  intimidated  by  two  older  companions, 
who,  tempted  by  the  fine  grapes  in  a  vineyard  near, 
wanted  her  to  share  in  the  sin  of  stealing  them. 
Each  was  to  go  in  turn  and  take  some  while  the 
o'.hers  guarded  the  sheep.  The  two  girls  went 
first,  and  returned  with  their  spoils.  Antoinette's 
turn  was  come;  she  went,  trembling;  but  on  en- 
tering the  vinej'ard  she  found  herself  suddenly  en- 
vironed by  a  brilliant  flame,  so  exceedingly  bright, 
that  seized  with  terror  she  fled  back  to  her  com- 
panions. They  derided  her,  and  left  her  alone  to 
eat  her  dry  bread  while  they  feasted  on  the  luscious 
but  ill-gotten  fruit.  "I  was  so  frightened,"  she 
said  afterwards,  "  I  would  not  have  dared  to  take 
one  grape,  so  awful  did  that  flaming  light  seem, 
yet  still  I  have  felt  bound  to  confess  all  this." 

The  first  attraction  she  had  to  the  religious  life, 
which  she  knew  nothing  of  as  yet,  filled  her  heart 
with  delight  and  gratitude.  She  attributed  it  to 
St.  Francis  de  Sales.  She  picked  up,  iu  some  acci- 
dental way,  some  detached  leaves  of  one  of  the  Saint's 
books.  These  stray  pages  she  read  and  re-read 
with  avidity,  though  she  afterwards  acknowledged 
she  hardly  understood  the  meaning  of  what  they 
contained ;  probably  she  did  not  know  then  how 
to  read  the  words  connectedly,  for  she  had  hardly 
had  a  chance  to  learn  her  letters  properly.  Never- 
theless one  day  while  she  was  watching  her  sheep, 
her  precious  leaves  in  her  hands,  she  conceived 
the  desire  for  a  life  very  different  from  that  she 
saw  led  by  all  about  her. 

"Everybody,"  she  said  to  herself,  "goes  to  the 


Sacraments  on  the  great  feasts,  it  is  true ;  the  folks 
about  here  attend  to  their  duties,  but  it  seems  to 
me  there  is  a  better  way  to  live  still  than  this.  I 
would  like  to  live,  doing  exactly  in  all  things  as 
some  very  holy  guide  would  teach  me,  to  whom  I 
could  submit  myself  in  all  things."  She  was  not 
aware  that  in  this  she  expressed  the  yearning  of 
her  soul  to  seek  perfection  in  the  religious  state. 

From  this  time  Antoinette  was  very  fond  of  con- 
versing with  another  young  girl,  one  of  her  fcllow- 
servant.s,  on  the  happiness  of  serving  God  and  be- 
ing parlifularly  consecrated  to  His  service,  while 
God  on  His  side  was  preparing  gradually  to  lead 
her  away  from  the  place  of  her  birth  and  to  guide 
her  into  this  life  of  dependence  on  the  will  of  an- 
other for  which  she  sighed.  He  prepared  her 
heart  by  graces  of  preservation,  of  attraction,  and 
by  inciting  her  to  make  many  sacrifices  and  bear 
many  humiliations.  For  instance,  on  the  eve  of 
one  of  the  greater  feasts  of  the  Church,  this  pious 
soul,  whose  entire  happiness  was  in  receiving  Holy 
Communion,  was  refused  absolution  by  the  cure, 
who  had  been  deceived  by  false  reports  concerning 
her. 

It  was  God's  will  that  in  Paris  she  should  find 
the  entrance  to  that  perfect  life  she  sighed  for,  but 
it  was  not  with  this  direct  view  she  went  there  ; 
the  natural  kindness  of  her  heart  led  her,  in  the 
first  instance,  into  the  way  God  destined  for  her. 
One  of  her  sisters,  a  married  woman  and  the 
mother  of  several  children,  needed  her  aid,  and 
wrote  to  Antoinette  urging  her  to  come  to  her 
help.  She  felt  called  to  go,  though  her  other  rela- 
tives in  the  country,  and  the  family  in  whose  ser- 
vice she  lived,  who  looked  on  her  as  a  daughter  of 
the  house,  vehemently  opposed  it,  as  did  also  the 
excellent  cure,  who  saw  with  pain  this  pure  and 
upright  soul  go,  as  he  supposed,  to  cast  itself  into 
the  midst  of  the  temptations  and  dangers  of  the 
great  city.  She  wept,  but  to  all  their  remon- 
strances answered  she  felt  she  must  go,  that  she 
could  not  do  otherwise.  During  her  journey  her 
sole  pleasure  was  to  watch  for  opportunities,  at  the 
various  stopping  places,  to  visit  and  pray  for  awhile 
before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  churches. 

At  Paris  she  found  herself  most  pleasantly  situ- 
ated. Her  kind  sister  and  an  excellent  brother-in- 
law  surrounded  her  with  evidences  of  their  aflfec- 
tion.  Her  duties  were  light  and  agreeable :  to  take 
care  of  the  children,  whom  she  loved,  and  to  take 
them  out,  to  assist  in  the  lighter  work  of  the  house, 
comprised  nearly  all  her  responsibilities;  yet  still 
her  heart  was  restless  and  unsatisfiei^ — it  cried  out 
for  more  enlarged  liberty  to  follow  the  attractions 
of  piety,  and  nothing  could  turn  it  from  its  desire 
for  a  more  perfect  life.  "We  do  not  know  if  this 
desire  was  ever  manifested  to  or  encouraged  by 
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her  splrltuftl  guides,  but  it  seems  as  If  God  by  the 
leading  of  His  iirovl(Jence  alone,  brought  about 
what  He  put  It  into  her  heart  10  seek  for. 

Ill  order  to  be  able  to  go  regularly  to  Mass  on 
week  days,  and  to  the  devotions  for  the  Month  of 
Mary,  at  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  she  invok«'d 
the  help  of  her  good  angel  when  passing  through 
the  apartment  where  others  were  sitting  at  the 
time,  and  always  managed  both  to  go  and  return 
unperceived.  Wlien  she  was  out  on  errands  she 
took  advirntage  of  every  opportunity  to  satisfy  the 
goodness  of  her  heart  by  doing  all  the  Utile  kind 
nesses  in  her  power  to  others.  One  poor  blind  wo- 
man, exposed  to  many  dangers  in  traversing  the 
streets,  was  often  the  object  of  Antoinette's  chari- 
table attentions,  and  her  happiness  was  very  great 
when  It  was  in  her  power  to  bestow  some  modest 
alms. 

Becoming  acquainted  with  that  most  beautiful, 
fervent,  and  humble  order,  the  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor,  the  desire  awoke  in  her  heart  to  become  one 
of  them;  but  God,  who  destined  her  for  a  wholly 
interior  life,  permitted  that  her  arrangements 
should  be  overthrown.  A  respectable  woman,  a 
neighbor  of  Antoinette's  .sister,  and  a  friend  of  the 
first  house  of  the  ViJ'itation  at  Paris,  who  apprecia- 
ted the  character  of  this  pious  girl,  introduced  An- 
toinette to  this  community,  which  consented  to  re- 
ceive her  on  trial. 

She  entered  the  convent  well  recommended,  but 
at  first  gave  few  signs  of  what  she  was  afterwards  to 
become.  Her  good  qualities  were  hidden  under  an 
appearance  of  dullness,  timidity  and  awkwardness. 
A  sort  of  rusticity  of  mind,  much  provincialism  of 
speech,  a  great  difficulty  in  understanding  pure 
French,  a  greater  difficulty  still  in  acquiring  dex- 
terity in  the  employments  assigned  to  her,  slowness 
in  accomplishing  everything,  united  to  make  it 
seem  doubtful  if  she  could  ever  be  trained  to  the 
duties  of  a  lay-sister  or  initiated  into  the  spirit  of 
the  religious  state.  Besides  this,  her  habitual 
silence — though  she  was  very  simple  and  candid — 
gave  little  opportunity  at  first  for  those  about  her 
to  penetrate  into  the  excellence  of  her  spirit.  This 
caused  long  delay  before  she  was  admitted  to  pos- 
tulancy,  and  afterwards  a  trial  of  fifteen  months 
was  accorded  her  to  allow  her  the  chance  of  devel- 
oping by  the  aid  of  her  extreme  docility  and  her 
continual  dependence  on  grace,  those  habits  of  vir- 
tue which  would  be  convincing  evidence  of  the 
goodnesss  of  her  vocation. 

She  labored  unceasingly.  She  was  employed 
many  months  in  the  pcninonnat,  where  her  awk- 
ward manners  and  the  peculiar  costume  of  her  part 
of  the  country,  which  she  still  wore,  always  pro- 
voked the  merriment  of  the  children  whenever 
they  encountered  her ;  but  she  remained  faithful  to 


her  post  till  they  all  passed,  then  would  congratn- 
late  herself  in  having  had  this  little  abjection  to  en- 
dure. One  day,  when  her  slowness  had  called 
down  on  her  new  reproofs,  she  consoled  herself 
thus  before  the  Lord :  "  It  is  my  nature,  my  God, 
and  I  know  well  I  cannot  change  it.  Well,  then, 
I  will  alwiiys  take  for  tny  portion  in  every  task  what 
is  most  painful  and  laborious ;  and  if  I  cannot  get 
through  work  so  fast  as  our  other  sisters,  I  will 
bear  the  heaviest  burdens  and  spare  them  the  hard- 
est work."  To  this  resolution  she  was  faithful,  and 
henceforth  was  always  seen  to  take  on  herself  the 
most  fatiguing  toils,  and  to  seize  on  the  most  repul- 
sive duties  as  her  share. 

The  beauty  of  this  soul  had  been  discerned  with- 
out difficulty  by  all  her  mistressi'S  in  the  novice- 
ship.  (Owing  to  the  illness  of  Mother  Maria  Sera- 
phine  Fournier,  who  was  the  directress,  the  nov- 
ices were  now  in  the  care  of  one,  now  of  another, 
of  the  sisters.)  Willing  to  give  Antoinette  the  op- 
portunity to  triumph  completely  over  the  obstacles 
that  united  to  oppose  her  desires,  not  one  of  these 
temporary  mistresses  spared  her  in  anything.  At 
last  one  of  them,  believing  this  fervent  soul  might 
get  on  faster  in  some  other  order,  said  to  her,  not 
without  reluctance,  "  that  she  thought  it  probable 
they  would  have  to  make  her  quit  the  community." 
The  sweetness,  the  humility  with  which  this  lowly 
soul  responded  that  "  she  would  depart  if  she  was 
required  to  do  so,  but  only  when  the  doors  were 
closed  on  her,"  touched  her  mistress  and  obtained 
for  Antoinette  a  longer  trial.  Her  difficulty  in  ex- 
pressing herself— her  extreme  provincialism  in 
language  must  be  remembered — made  these  con- 
tinual changes  in  the  direction  of  the  novitiate 
doubly  hard  for  her,  yet  each  one  of  her  various 
mistresses  found  her  equally  simple  in  opening  her 
soul,  supple  to  conduct,  and  punctual  in  the  ob- 
servance of  every  recommendation  ;  all  united  to 
say  that  this  dear  soul  could  never  be  otherwise 
than  a  consolation  to  her  superiors. 

At  last,  after  one  of  the  longest  terms  of  posfu- 
lancy,  the  holy  habit  was  accorded  to  her,  and  all 
the  community  were  edffled  by  her  fervor  as  a 
novice.  She  manifested  a  sweetness  and  patience 
quite  unalterable,  great  discretion,  and  great  rever- 
ence for  all  that  related  to  the  duties  of  her  new 
state.  From  her  entrance  into  religion  she  was  never 
known  to  wound  charity  by  the  least  word ;  her 
modesty  showed  that  her  soul  was  under  the  habit- 
ual impression  of  grace  ;  her  spirit  of  order  and  of 
obedience  never  permitted  her  in  her  various  occu- 
pations to  make  the  least  change  in  usages,  or  so 
much  as  to  put  any  article  in  a  different  place  from 
where*  she  found  it.  But  God  destined  her  for  a 
life  of  sacrifice,  and  this  was  evident  almost  from 
the   beginning.     The   alterati6Q   in  her   health, 
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caused  by  change  of  air,  occasioned  a  disease  of  tlie  i 
hands  which  prevented  her  being  employed  in  any 
household  labor — and,  giving  rise  to  doubts  of  her 
future  usefulness,  made  her  superiors  defer  the 
time  of  her  profession,  and  even  to  put  off  deciding 
whether  they  would  admit  her  at  all.  The  physi- 
cian of  the  convent,  however,  who  had  been  struck 
by  her  freshness  of  complexion  and  evidently  ro- 
bust constitution,  declared  that  the  disease  was  ac- 
cidental, and  probably  caused  by  attending  to  the 
fires.  A  longer  trial  was  determined  on,  and  she 
was  successively  employed  in  working  in  the  gar- 
den and  in  the  cow  house,  where  she  continued  to 
show  herself  an  edifying  novice.  Every  one  re- 
marked her  excellent  deportment,  her  gentle 
gravity,  her  fidelity  to  silence — which  she  had 
many  occasions  to  break  with  the  girls  in  service, 
who  were  not  aspirants  to  the  religious  life — her 
patience  and  equanimity  in  disagreeable  encoun- 
ters, and  her  deference  towards  everyone.  This 
trial  occasioned  her  a  most  subtle  temptation ;  she 
could  not  endure  the  idea  that  she  should  ever  be 
a  useless  burden  on  the  community  should  she 
be  admitted ;  meanwhile,  however,  her  constancy 
did  not  fail ;  she  turned  to  God  with  childlike  con- 
fidence, and  her  heavenly  Father  had  pity  on  her. 
At  the  end  of  a  novena  her  hands  appeared  cured, 
and  in  fact  the  disease  never  reappeared. 

About  this  time,  Monseigneur  de  la  Bouillerie, 
the  spiritual  superior  of  the  community,  was  also 
the  protector  of  a  community  that  was  being 
established,  destined  for  the  reception  of  blind 
persons  who  desired  to  enter  the  religious  state, 
and  since  then  sanctioned  by  His  Holiness,  the 
Pope.  Mgr.  de  la  Bouillerie,  who  knew  that  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  alone,  amongst  founders  of  relig- 
ious orders,  had  spoken  of  the  admission  of  some 
of  the  blind  into  his  communities,  believed  the 
gentle  saint  would  rejoice  to  see  his  daughters  em- 
ployed in  the  promotion  of  such  a  work ;  thus  he 
obtained  that  Mother  Marie  Seraphine  should  make 
a  short  sojourn  in  the  house  of  the  new  order,  to 
judge  of  the  success  of  the  first  essays  of  the 
foundresses,  and  also  two  other  sisters  of  the  Visi- 
tation, to  aid  in  establishing  regular  observances 
amongst  the  Sisters  of  St.  Paul,  as  they  were  called. 
But  it  was  also  necessary  the  lay-sisters  in  the  new 
house  should  be  formed  to  the  spirit  of  their  vocation 
and  its  various  labors,  by  having  before  their  eyes 
the  example  of  a  fervent  religious  of  their  own  class. 
Antoinette — now  Sister  M^jy  Martha — was,  though 
still  only  a  novice,  considered  the  most  fit  subject 
to  send  on  this  important  mission,  which  would 
also,  as  regarded  herself,  be  a  double  trial  of  the 
reality  of  her  vocation  to  the  Order  of  the  Visita- 
tion and  the  permanence  of  the  cure  of  the  disease 
in  her  hands.    This  was  a  hard  trial  for  her.    The 


two  companions  with  whom  she  had  received  the 
habit  had  been  admitted  to  their  profession ;  she 
was  left  in  total  ignorance  if  that  happiness  would 
ever  be  permitted  to  her;  but  she  went,  in  the 
spirit  of  obedience — that  true  obedience  that 
made  neither  reply  nor  difficulty  in  doing  as  she 
was  directed,  since  she  was  allowed  still  to  retain 
the  holy  habit  with  which  she  was  vested,  and 
which  she  so  venerated  and  loved,  and  was  so  truly 
worthy  to  wear.  She  was  the  example  of  all  the 
novices  of  St.  Paul,  with  whom  she  continued  to 
follow  the  exercises  of  the  novitiate  under  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  Visitation  sisters  of  the 
black  veil,  who  had  been  her  directress  before  com-  ' 
ing  to  the  house  of  St.  Paul ;  she  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  all  by  her  religious  manner,  her  respect- 
ful deportment,  the  exactitude  of  her  obedience, 
and  her  devotion  to  the  interests  of  this  small  new 
community,  which  she  served  as  faithfully  as  if  it 
were  her  own.  In  changing  the  daily  routine  of 
her  life  she  still  remained  faithful  to  the  rule  of  her 
own  order  in  all  points  where  it  was  possible  to 
observe  it,  yet  was  always  conciliating  and  cordial 
towards  the  sisters  with  whom  she  lived. 

Her  love  for  her  vocation  increased  continually, 
notwithstanding  the  violent  opposition  of  nature. 
At  last  her  health  gave  way  in  consequence  of  her 
heroic  efforts  to  overcome  herself,  and  an  illness 
which  required  more  care  than  it  was  possible  to 
give  her  in  this  new  house,  destitute  as  it  still  was 
of  comforts,  made  her  return  to  the  Visitation  con- 
vent necessary.  She  quickly  recovered  there,  and 
after  some  short  delay,  essential  for  her  re-estab- 
lishment in  the  perfect  observance  of  the  rule,  her 
long  patience  was  rewarded  by  her  being  permit- 
ted to  make  her  vows,  a  grace  of  which  she  be- 
lieved herself  wholly  unworthy,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  which  excited  always  in  her  heart  the 
most  ardent  gratitude.  The  desire  to  evince  this 
gratitude  to  God  and  to  the  community  was  a 
most  powerful  motive  to  increase  from  day  to  day 
in  the  most  solid  practice  of  religious  virtues. 

[to  be  CONTINTIED.] 

Be  True. — Be  true  to  the  world.  Benevolence, 
like  music,  is  a  universal  language.  It  cannot 
freely  utter  itself  in  dialects  that  belong  to  a 
nation  or  a  clan.  In  its  large  significance,  the 
human  race  is  to  thee  a  brother  and  a  friend. 
Posterity  needs  much  at  thy  hands,  and  will 
receive  much,  whether  thou  art  aware  of  it  or 
not.  Thou  mayest  deem  thyself  without  in- 
fluence, and  altogether  unimportant.  Believe  it  or 
not.  Thy  simplest  act,  thy  mosf  casual  words  is 
cast  into  "  the  great  seed  femily  of  human  thought," 
and  will  reappear  as  a  poisonous  weed,  or  herb 
medical,  after  a  thousand  years. 
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Albert  Sydoey  Massey. 

ICONCLUDED.] 

General  Count  Thun,  Commander  of  the  Aus- 
trian Legion  in  Mexico,  remarked  one  day  to  bis 

friend  and  aide-de-camp,  Major  II ,  wl«o  was 

acquainted  with  Albi-rt  and  liU  parents:  "How 
I  would  like  to  have  that  boy  and  make  a  soldier 
of  him, — he  is  made  of  the  true  metal!  I  have 
watched  iiim  for  a  month  past  witli  the  greatest 
interest,  and  he  uever  fails  in  courage." 

"  Some  three  years  after  this,"  said  his  mother, 
•*  wheu  Albert  wrote  to  me  from  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity, informing  me  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  be  a  priest  and  a  Jesuit,  how  the  recollection  of 
these  words  came  back  to  me!  'Yes,'  I  thought, 
'  it  was  to  be  a  soldier  of  the  Cross,  and  not  for  the 
glory  of  this  world,  that  his  courage  was  given 
him.  And  if  he  is  to  be  a  Jesuit  he  will  need  all  and 
more  to  ©irry  that  Cross  through  the  difficult  and 
untrodden  paths  tliat  Jesuits  more  than  others  have 
to  explore.  Oh,  what  will  be  my  poor  bi>y'8  fate? 
If  I  could  but  know  that  neither  violence  nor  death 
would  assail  him !  And  need  I  say  that  my  poor 
heart  repined  sadly  at  his  choice  ;  but  how  bitterly 
has  God  punished  me!  If  I  had  but  willingly 
given  him  up  to  His  service,  He  might  not  have 
snatched  him  from  me.'" 

After  he  was  baptized  and  had  returned  home, 
he  was  singularly  careful  not  to  allow  himself  to 
be  engaged  in  any  quarrels  with  his  companions. 
He  would  suffer  many  things  hard  for  his  quick 
nature  to  bear,  rather  than  resent  them.  lie 
seemed  to  keep  one  thought  constantly  in  his 
mind:  "  I  am  a  Catholic,  and  if  I  indulge  in  even 
a  just  quarrel,  it  will  bring  disgrace  upon  my 
religion,  already  so  much  abused, — better  be  pa- 
tient and  forgive."  This  required  a  vast  amount 
of  moral  courage,  for  It  must  be  remembered  that 
he  was  among  new  acquaintances,  who  had  never 
known  how  brave  and  plucky  he  was — qualities  so 
much  admired  among  boys, — and  who  were  una- 
ble to  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  was  religion  and 
not  cowardice  that  made  him  so  patient.  He  was 
scrupulously  careful  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
none  but  high-minded  and  pious  youths;  and  his 
acquaintance  being  thus  limited,  he  was  cut  off 
from  many  amusements  in  which  his  joyous  and 
active  nature  drlightcd. 

He  was  remarkably  willing  and  pitient  about 
running  errands.  No  matter  how  many  times  a 
day  he  was  called  upon,  he  was  never  known  to 
murmur;  and  if  it  was  an  errand  of  mercy  or 


charity,  he  would  forego  any  amusement  to  perform 
it;  for  his  eyes  would  light  up  with  a  heavenly 
gle;im  of  pleasure  at  tlie  very  mention  of  such  a 
message.  On  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  mid-sum- 
mer, after  returning  from  High  Mass,  he  was  sent 
with  a  basket  of  fruit  and  other  things  to  an  old 
servant,  a-^olore<l  woman,  whose  child  was  very  ill, 
but  whose  house  was  fully  a  mile  off.  He  was 
charged  to  return  home  in  time  for  dinner,  but  he 
came  back  sooner  than  expected.  "O  mother!"  he 
exclaimed  almost  breathless,  you  don't  know  how 
badly  Fanny  looked,  and  the  child  is  dying, — I  am 
sure  it  can't  live  an  hour  longer,  and  I  asked  If  it 
had  been  baptized  and  shesuid  no."  Then  turning 
to  his  sister,  he  a-^ked  :  "Could  not  you  baptize  it? 
It  is  too  late  to  send  for  a  priest."  She  replied 
that  she  would  go  if  he  would  accompany  her. 
He  assented  joyfully,  and  the  two  children  sUirted 
off  under  the  burning  July  sun,  and  without  their 
dinner  (the  second  lime  for  Albert),  to  baptize  a 
poor,  little,  dying  negro  child  !  Fortunately  they 
were  in  time,  for  the  child  was  still  alive,  though 
it  expired  a  few  minutes  after. 

This  spirit  of  charity  towards  the  poor  was  a  liv- 
ing principle  with  him,  and  it  pained  his  very 
heart  to  see  a  beggar  sent  from  the  door  without 
something.  At  such  times  he  was  always  ready 
with  suggestions, — some  cast-off  clothing,  or  some- 
thing else  that  he  was  sure  he  could  spare ;  and 
when  other  things  failed,  he  has  been  known  to 
give  his  pocket  money,  of  which  he  never  had  more 
than  a  small  allowance. 

One  of  his  most  beautiful  traits  was  his  love  for 
his  mother.  It  was  his  greatest  pleasure  to  pour 
into  her  ready  ear  his  every  thought  and  desire.  If 
he  had  experienced  any  enjoyment,  it  was  not  per- 
fect until  she  knew  it  all ;  and  in  every  childish 
grief  he  sought  consolation  in  her  maternal  bosom. 

Albert,  after  his  conversion,  spent  much  time  in 
reading,  but  his  taste  then  sggmed  to  incline  more 
towards  religious  books,  or  those  of  a  religious 
tendency.  Martyrs  found  more  favor  In  his  eyes 
than  the  heroes  of  chivalry.  He  read  and  re-read 
the  "  Bot)k  of  Golden  Deeds,"  and  each  pernsal 
seemed  to  give  him  greater  pleasure  than  the  last. 
For  a  short  time  he  attended  the  school  of  the 
Xavieriau  Brothers,  and  received  as  a  prize  a  book 
call<  d  "  Father  DeLi-sle."  This  is  the  story  of  a 
youth  of  noble  blood  who  while  very  young  became 
a  Jesuit  priest,  in  the  days  of  Queeu  Elizabeth ;  and 
who  suffered  martyrdom  for  his  faith,  being  hung, 
drawn  and  quartered  at  Tyburn,  as  were  many 
thousiinds  of  his  fellow-Catholics  at  that  day.  This 
book  Albert  prized  above  all  others,  and  he  often 
said:  " Dear  mother,  do  read  this  beautifnl  book, 
and  sec  what  Catholics  have  suffered,  and  suffered 
joyfully  for  their  Faith."    Such  reading  seemed  to 
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inspire  him  ■with  a  heroism  which  for  want  of  a 
greater  field  he  applied  to  the  smaller  things  of  life. 

And  now  wc  come  to  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
part  of  his  brief  life,  when  God,  in  His  mysterious 
providence,  withdrew  him  from  worldly  influences 
to  prepare  him  for  that  heavenly  future,  so  soon 
to  reveal  to  him  its  blissful  realities. 

Blest  in  liaving  him  at  home  with  them,  the 
parents  of  our  saintly  youth  little  thought  of  the 
terrible  afiliction  they  would  soon  be  called  upon 
to  endure,  and  through  very  solicitude  for  his  spir- 
itual welfare  forwarded  the  will  of  God  in  his 
regard.  His  father,  whose  worldly  views  had 
prompted  him  to  bring  up  his  son  to  distinguished 
acquirements,  had  cherished  the  design  of  sending 
him  to  General  Smith's  Military  School.  Aud 
now,  that  Albert  possessed  the  necessary  qualitica- 
tions  in  age  and  accomplishments,  he  prepared  to 
put  his  design  into  execution.  But  what  a  pang  of 
grief  did  not  this  intelligence  cause  the  innocent 
boy !  Trembling  with  fear  and  anxiety,  he  sought 
protection  in  the  intercession  of  his  mother.  With 
tears  in  his  eyes  he  besought  her  to  dissuade  his 
father  from  the  resolution  he  had  taken.  "  For  if 
I  go  there,"  he  exclaimed,  "  or  to  any  but  a  Catho- 
lic school,  I  will  not  be  able  to  attend  church  or 
confession,  and  then  I  will  lose  ray  religion, — and 
if  I  lose  my  religion  I  will  lose  my  soul.  Oh,  dear 
mother,  you  will  not  let  me  lose  my  soul!" 

So  firm  had  he  become  in  the  truths  of  our  holy 
religion,  that  he  would  have  abandoned  the  bright- 
est prospects  of  happiness  or  pleasure  if  they 
threatened  to  conflict  with  his  duties  as  a  Catholic. 

What  mother  would  have  remained  unmoved  at 
such  a  feeling  request?  It  had  the  desired  effect 
upon  Mrs.  Massey ;  and  with  all  the  eloquence  of 
maternal  affection  she  urged  Albert's  petition  to 
her  husband.  Inexorable  at  first,  he  finally  yield- 
ed to  her  request,  aud  left  him  entirely  in  her 
hands. 

Her  mind  was  soon  made  up,  and  communicated 
to  Albert,  who  in  the  outpourings  of  his  pure  heart 
offered  up  his  simple  thanksgivings  for  this  sudden 
change  of  affairs.  Joyfully  he  prepared  for  the 
journe3%  and  in  a  few  days  was  among  the  pupils 
of  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Exultant 
in  the  prospect  of  perfecting  himself  in  Christian 
piety,  which  college  life  afforded,  he  was  scarcely 
conscious  that  the  only  consolation  left  to  his  affec- 
tionate mother  was  the  hope  of  seeing  him  home 
again.  « 

But  how  vain  are  the  plans  of  man  when  op- 
posed to  the  inscrutable  designs  of  God ;  and  how 
fruitless  is  it  to  murmur  at  His  just  decrees! 

We  may  not  be  anticipating  any  material  part  of 
this  little  sketch  by  inserting  the  short  extract 
here  subjoined.     It  was  written  by   his  mother 


some  months  afterwards,  to  a  professor  of  the  col- 
lege, when  speaking  of  the  incident  just  narrated : 

" In  lees  than  a  week  he  was  with  yon :  in  eight 

months  he  returned  to  us  a  lifeless  corpse.  '  And  this,' 
I  cried  in  my  anguish,  '  is  wliat  I  wept  and  prayed  for. 

0  God,  why  should  a  sincere  desire  for  his  welfare  have 
been  thus  repaid  !'  " 

It  would  require  more  time  and  space  than  we 
are  justified  in  taking,  to  follow  Albert  through 
those  eight  months  and  note  his  pious  and  exem- 
plary conduct.  Ever  alive  to  the  practice  of  any 
holy  devotion,  he  was  a  source  of  emulation  to  all 
his  companions.  Hear  what  he  writes  a  few 
months  after  his  entrance  into  college  : 

"  I  am  going  to  make  my  act  of  consecration,  and 
then  I  will  be  a  true  member  of  the  Sodality.  Pray  for 
me,  dearest  mother,  that  1  may  make  it  well  and  that 

1  may  keep  my  vows.  I  am  now  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  Society  called  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer  and  the 
Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  I  know  how  to 
serve  at  Mass  now.  Dear  mother,  pray  that  I  may 
malte  a  good  examination,  and  that  I  may  live  to  be 
with  you  once  more." 

And  soon  after  he  writes  : 

"  I  am  sorry,  dear  mother,  to  hear  that  yon  hove 
been  sick  again.  I  pray  for  you  every  night,  not  only 
for  your  health,  but  that  you  may  soon  be  baptized. 
Last  Sunday  I  made  my  act  of  consecration  and  was 
admitted  as  a  full  member  of  the  Sodality  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception.  I  enjoy  the  privileged  office  of 
sacristan  in  our  Sodality.  I  say  privileged,  because  I 
am  allowed  to  take  in  my  hands  everything  that  is  used 
about  the  altar  or  in  the  Mass,  except  the  Consecrated 
Host.  This  very  day,  about  two  hours  ago,  I  held  the 
sacred  chalice  in  my  hand,  next  to  my  heart,  and  in  the 
other,  the  paten  which  holds  every  day  the  Consecra- 
ted Host.  Ought  I  not  to  be  happy  ?  Aye !  I  am 
happy !  Oh  !  would  that  I  were  worthy  of  such  a 
favor !" 

Nor  was  all  this  merely  what  is  called  constitu- 
tional piety ;  for  while  he  was  ever  a  source  of  edi- 
fication to  those  around  him,  they  never  could  de- 
tect the  least  show  of  ostentation  or  hypocrisy. 
On  the  contrary,  he  strove  most  assiduously  to 
humble  his  former  proud  ai.d  impetuous  disposi- 
tion, but  without  any  appearance  of  vanity  or  self- 
satisfaction.    To  give  an  instance : 

While  engaged  with  his  companions  in  the  sports 
of  the  play-ground,  a  dispute  arose,  and  one  of 
them  called  him  a  liar.  Immediately  the  blood 
mantled  in  his  cheeks,  and  his  eyes  fired  with  re- 
sentment; but  almost  as  suddenly  he  checked 
himself  and  restrained  his  impetuous  feeling.  And 
that  the  bystanders  might  not  petceive  his  spirit- 
ual victory,  he  assumed  a  cheerful  laugh,  as  if  he 
had  heard  nothing  at  all. 

In  this  manner  was  spent  the  short  career  of 
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this  saintly  youth.  And  we  can  give  no  better 
evidence  of  his  increase  In  virtue  than  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  he  wrote  about  a  month  before 
bis  death : 

"  ily  Darling  Mother :  I  received  yonr  sweet  letter 
yesterday.  To-murrow  is  the  anniversary  of  the  happi- 
est day  of  my  life  ;— two  years  ago,  to-morrow,  I  made 
my  First  Communion.  I  have  Just  come  from  confes- 
sion, as  I  intend  to  go  to  Communion  to-morrow.  I 
am  going  to  be  confirmed  on  Pentecost  Sunday,  and 
then  the  only  Sacrament  that  awaits  me  is  Hoiy  Orders. 
I  have  been  thinking  of  becoming  a  priest,  and  a 
Jesuit  I  Pray  for  me,  dear  mother,  that  God  may 
grant  such  to  be  my  vocation,  unless  you  would  rather 
I  should  be  a  man  of  the  world,  incurring  the  danger 
of  losing  my  soul  forever." 

About  ten  days  before  his  sad  end,  after  speak- 
ing of  hia  happiness  in  receiving  Confirmation,  he 
writes  : 

*'  Why  don't  you  say  something,  dear  mother,  about 
my  being  a  prle&t.  I  entertain  a  strong  desire  to  be 
one,  and  think  it  is  my  vocation.  Wliat  object  had 
God  in  converting  me  to  the  Catholic  religion  ?  It 
must  have  been  a  great  one,  for  how  many  graces  have 
I  not  received  from  His  hands.  Dear  mother,  you  may 
think  this  mere  talk,  but  I  tell  you  that  I  am  in  earn- 
est. What  Is  more  noble  than  to  see  a  man  give  up  all 
his  earthly  goods  and  consecrate  himself  to  God  ?  •  *" 

We  are  fast  drawing  to  the  close  of  this  short 
but  holy  life.  We  must  not,  however,  overlook 
his  last  act  of  public  virtue. 

A  number  of  students,  among  whom  was  Albert, 
were  crossing  the  ferry  to  take  a  bath,  when  an 
old  woman,  decrepid  and  worn,  approached  him 
and  asked  him  for  alms.  Although  his  allowance 
of  spending  money  was  small,  he  immediately  gave 
her  all  he  had,  and  he  was  only  sorry  that  he  had 
no  more. 

There  are  pa-ssages  in  life  history  which  we 
would  fain  omit.  Not  that  their  character  is  re- 
volting to  nature  or  to  sensibility,  but  they  cause 
a  sensation  of  awe  and  reverence  that  is  painfully 
sublime.  Of  such  a  character  was  the  death  of  our 
youthful  saint.  Many  but  ineffectual  were  the 
efforts  to  save  him,  and  he  sank  for  the  last  time 
beneath  the  treacherous  wave,  surrounded  by 
friends  and  companions. 

Ilis  charity  to  the  poor,  but  an  hour  before,  was 
aqiply  repaid  by  l)eing  taken  from  this  world  of 
sin  by  the  G}od  of  Christian  love,  who  could  not 
Buffer  him  to  remain  wilhiu  its  evil  iufluence. 


The  Pope  said  his  ^fass  in  the  Sistine  on  8S. 
Peter  and  Paul's  day,  and  gave  Communion  to 
between  fifty  and  sixty  persons,  including  the 
Portuguese  Minister  and  his  family. 


Pebbly  Shore  and  Ferny  Bank. 

BY   HARIB  8.   LILLOK. 

Long  ago  there  was  a  beautiful  lake  on  the  side 
of  a  high  mountain.  Her  waters  were  cold  and 
clear,  and  the  tiny  waves  circling  around  bad  hol- 
lowed for'Miemselves  a  deep  bisln  paved  with  yel- 
low sand,  bright  pebbles  and  piarly  shells.  In 
spring  her  steep  bunks  were  beautiful  with  blue 
violets;  in  summer  they  were  green  with  the  soft- 
est moss;  gay  colored  leaves  floated  down  frf)m  the 
trees  to  cover  them  in  autumn  ;  and  in  winter  the 
snow-spirit  spread  over  them  a  mantle  of  pure 
white.  It  was  a  beautiful  and  a  peaceful  home. 
Trees  grew  on  either  side  to  shelter  her  when  the 
wild  storms  were  abroad ;  in  summer  the  great 
rock  in  front  threw  over  her  its  cool  shadow  ;  and 
as  her  waves  sparkled  in  the  noonday  sunshine,  or 
rippled  softly  in  the  moonliglit,  the  lake  was  well 
content. 

One  evening  in  the  long  sammer  the  breeze 
whispered  to  the  lake: 

"The  heat  and  the  drouth  are  great ;  the  flowers 
are  withered,  the  grass  is  dry,  and  the  corn  is 
dying;  your  rest  here  is  sweet,  but  the  Lord  has 
work  for  you  In  the  valley  and  the  plain." 

The  lake  beat  with  her  bright  waves  against  the 
rock.  '*  Do  you  not  hear  what  the  breeze  is  saiy- 
ing  »"  she  murmured.  "  Let  me  pass ;  I  must  carry 
my  waters  to  the  dying  flowers." 

But  the  rock  answered  :  "  Be  content,  and  cease 
your  pleading  and  your  restless  beating  at  my  f«  et 
You  cannot  hope  to  overthrow  me  with  your  tiny 
waves;  my  feet  are  set  deep  in  the  earth;  my  head 
rises  high  in  the  air ;  I  am  old  and  heavy  and  hard. 
Have  you  not  here  the  breezes  and  the  sunshine, 
the  blue  sky  and  the  floating  clouds,  the  song  of 
birds,  and  the  rustle  of  leaves?  We  all  love  you 
here.  Will  you  empty  your  bright  waters  into  the 
thirsty  valley  and  rob  the  mountain  of  its  loveliest 
gem?  The  parched  earth  in  the  valley  will  drink 
your  clear  drops;  the  dust  of  the  plain  will  sully 
your  crystal  beauty.  I  will  not  let  you  pass.  Be 
content,  and  heed  not  the  words  of  a  vagrant 
breeze!" 

Still  the  lake  beat  with  her  waves  against  the 
nxjk.  "I  cannot  be  content,"  she  said;  "it  was 
the  message  of  the  Lord  the  breeze  brought  to  me; 
I  have  heard  it  all  day.  The  birds  sang  it  in  their 
morning  songs;  the  trees  whispered  it  at  noonday. 
I  saw  it  written  on  the  sky  and  the  clouds ;  it  quiv- 
ered in  the  sunshine ;  and  now  it  hides  in  the  even- 
ing shadows,  and  trembles  in  the  star-beams.  How 
can  I  rest  idly  here  when  the  Lord's  voice  is  call- 
ing, and  the  Lord's  work  is  waiting?  Let  me  go 
forth  to  the  valley ;  if  my  beauty  and  strength  be  all 
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lost  there,  are  they  not  the  gifts  of  the  Lord  ?  shall 
He  not  do  what  He  will  with  His  own  v" 

"Nay,  beautiful  lake,  I  hear  no  calling,"  said 
the  rock.  "  If  the  Lord  had  a  message  for  you 
would  He  not  come  Himself?  See,  here  are  flowers. 
This  wild  rose  has  climbed  over  my  sunny  side. 
I  have  asked  the  wind  a  hundred  times  to  tear  her 
away,  but  he  only  laughs  and  shakes  fragrance 
from  her  pink  blossoms;  for  your  sake  she  shall 
stay,  and  swing  her  flowers  down  to  play  with 
your  ripples.  Rest  content.  There  is  work  for 
your  here.  The  cool  plashing  of  your  waves  is 
pleasant  these  hot  days.  I  would  miss  your  ra- 
diant beauty  in  the  morning  sunshine,  and  your 
calm  loveliness  under  the  moonlight." 

"  The  work  you  would  give  me  to  do  is  not  the 
Lord's  work,"  said  the  lake ;  "  let  me  pass." 

Again  the  voice  of  the  breeze  was  heard :  "  You 
have  done  well,  beautiful  lake,  and  the  Lord  is 
pleased.  Slay  here  on  the  mountain-side,  but 
send  to  the  valley  and  the  plain  two  little  streams. 
Send  them  forth  in  the  morning,  when  the  sun  is 
rising,  that  his  first  beams  may  rest  up  »u  them. 
The  rock  will  not  let  them  pass,  but  they  can 
find  a  way  on  either  side.  All  the  year  long  you 
must  feed  them  with  clear  cold  water;  gather  it 
from  the  rills  that  trickle  down  the  mountain-side, 
from  the  rain-drops,  the  dew,  and  the  snow-flakes." 

The  lake  answered :  "  It  is  well.  Gladly  would 
I  have  gone  to  the  valley  at  the  calling  of  the 
Lord ;  and  1  will  rest  here  content  and  happy  so 
His  will  be  done." 

When  the  sun  was  rising  she  sent  forth  two 
beautiful  streamlets.  Pebbly  Shore  ran  out  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  rock.  He  dashed  over  a 
precipice  into  a  deep,  dark  raviue,  whose  steep 
sides  shut  out  the  sunshine,  and,  hidden  by  the 
shadows,  only  a  low,  sullen  murmur  betrayed  his 
course  as  he  crept  down  to  the  plain. 

Ferny  Bank  danced  out  on  the  sunny  side,  spark- 
ling and  gurgling,  rippling  over  the  stones,  plash- 
ing back  the  sunshine  from  her  waves,  leaping 
merrily  down  the  mountains-ide,  her  waters  half 
hidden  'neath  snowy  foam  and  great  raiubow-tinted 
bubbles. 

When  the  streamlets  reached  the  plain,  the  little 
spirits  of  the  forest  came  with  their  hands  filled 
with  gifts.  "  See,"  they  cried,  "  we  come  to  greet 
you,  and  we  bring  our  thank-offerings.  Here  are 
trees — cedars  with  tangled  branches,  and  pines  with 
feathery  boughs ;  througli,«ummer's  heat  and  win- 
ter's cold  they  keep  their  dark-green  crowns,  and 
their  soli-mn  voices  are  never  still;  they  sigh  and 
whisper  if  the  gentlest  breeze  fiits  by  them,  and 
sob  and  wall  when  the  storm-winds  blow.  Here 
are  other  trees  with  sweet  fruit  for  the  children 
and  the  birds,  and  nuts  for  the  squirrels.    Here 


are  shnibs  and  trailing  plants,  with  beautiful  blo8« 
soms  and  lovely  tendrils;  bushes  covered  with 
sharp  thorns,  and  vines  with  dusky,  poisonous 
berries.  The  dear  Lord  made  them  all ;  each  has  its 
place  and  a  message  to  give,  and  he  who  will  not  lis- 
ten to  all  has  but  half  learned  the  lesson  they  teach. 

The  spirits  of  the  valley  came.  "  The  gifts  of 
the  forest-spirits  shall  stand  above,"  they  said,  "  and 
we  will  deck  your  banks.  Here  are  mosses  green 
and  soil ;  ferns  tangled  with  trailing  sprays  of  starry 
flowers ;  pearly  shells  and  golden  sands  for  the 
shore,  with  some  dark  pebbles  and  sharp  stones, 
for  the  way  in  which  the  dear  Lord  would  have 
His  children  walk  is  set  with  sorrows  and  trials 
and  crosses,  and  brightened  with  the  sunshine  of 
holy  joy  and  the  lovely,  fragrant  blossoms  of  ex- 
ceeding peace.  Here  are  daisies  and  buttercups 
for  the  tiny-dimpled  hands  of  the  children  ;  crim- 
son roses  for  the  maidens  to  twine  in  their  silken 
locks,  with  a  thorn  for  a  warning;  white  roses  for 
bridal  wreaths;  violets,  blue  as  a  baby's  eyes,  for 
young  mothers;  mignonette,  sweet  and  humble, 
for  prayerful  souls ;  fragrant,  snowy  lilies  for  the 
pure  hearts  the  dear  Lord  keeps  for  Himself  alone; 
immortelles  for  the  pilgrims  almost  home,  and 
white  valley-lilies  for  the  hands  of  the  dead." 

Then  the  spirits  of  the  seasons  came.  "  We  will 
come  to  you  every  day,"  they  said;  "we  will  bring 
you  sunbeams  and  dew-drops  and  cool  shadows, 
and  set  the  white  lily  boats  rocking  on  your  waves. 
We  will  call  the  flowers  to  their  blooming  in  the 
spring,  and  shake  out  the  young  leaves  on  the 
trees.  We  will  kiss  the  blossoms  asleep  in  the 
evening,  and  smooth  your  ripples  to  mirror  the 
stars.  We  will  paint  the  leaves  in  the  autumn  with 
colors  so  brilliant  that  men,  looking  at  them,  shall 
say :  '  It  is  well  with  the  beautiful  leaves.  How 
glorious  is  death  to  those  who  have  done  meekly 
and  well  the  work  of  the  Lord !'  And  we  will 
sift  the  feathery,  white  flakes  over  your  banks  in 
the  winter." 

But  Pebbly  Shore — the  stream  that  had  flowed 
out  in  the  shadow — cried :  "  Would  you  lull  them 
to  sleep,  the  careless  ones  who  know  not  their  dan- 
ger! Can  they  read  your  warning  when  you 
wreiith  it  with  flowers  and  gild  it  with  sunshine? 
Bring  dusky  shadows  to  shelter  me.  Send  no 
breezes  to  ripple  my  waters.  The  Lord  is  just  and 
the  world  is  sinful.  Why  should  the  sunshine 
beam  and  the  sky  be  blue,  the  birds  sing  and  the 
flowers  bloss'im?  The  children  of  earth  have  no 
longer  pure  hearts.  /  at  least  will  give  them  warn- 
ing; they  shall  see  it  in  my  dark,  cold  waves,  hear 
it  III  my  solemn  murmurs.  Cover  my  shore  with 
dark  pebbles  and  sharp  stones;. plant  evergreens 
above  so  closely  that  the  sunbeams  can  never  find 
a  way  through,  with  nightshade  and  thorn-covered 
shrubs  below." 

[to  be  continued.] 
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Religious  Orders.— No.  8. 

BY  DB.  O.  A.  BUOWN80N. 

The  third  vow  taken  by  the  religious  is  that  of 
voluntary  obedience  to  their  superiors  in  all  things 
not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God  and  the  rule  of 
their  institute.  The  vow  requires  them  to  have 
no  will  but  the  will  of  their  superior,  or  the  entire 
abnegation  of  self,  in  imitation  of  our  Lord  who 
humbled  Himself,  took  the  form  of  a  servant,  and 
became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
Cross;  who  always  willed  only  what  His  Father 
willed,  and  said,  "  Father,  not  My  will,  but  Thine 
be  done."  All  Christians  are,  no  doubt,  bound  to 
humble  themselves,  for  humility  is  the  root  of 
every  Christian  virtue,  and  to  obey  the  law  of  God 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross;  but  the 
religious  take  voluntarily  an  additional  obligation 
of  obedience  in  all  things  not  of  sin,  however  hard, 
arbitrary,  or  apparently  capricious,  of  their  supe- 
riors, that  they  may  acquire  and  maintain  the  habit 
of  perfect  obedience,  even  beyond  what  the  law 
strictly  enjoins. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  whole  life  of 
the  religious  is  in  the  order  of  the  evangelical 
counsels.  "  If  thou  wouldst  enter  into  eternal  life, 
keep  the  commandments,  but  if  thou  wouldst  be 
perfect,  go  sell  what  thou  hast,  give  to  the  poor, 
and  come  and  follow  Me."  The  religious  aim  to 
be  perfect,  and  by  their  vows  voluntarily  taken 
are  placed  in  a  state  in  which  for  them  the  coun- 
sels cease  to  be  counsels,  and  become  law.  They 
are  bound  then  by  their  state  to  practise  perfect 
obedience  as  Christ  did,  and  a  more  perfect  obe- 
dience than  is  necessary  for  those  not  in  their  state 
to  inherit  eternal  lift'.  Without  this  obedience  for 
Christ's  sake  to  superiors  they  would  practise  no 
more  perfect  obedience  than  is  enjoined  on  all 
Christians.  Besides,  I  hardly  need  add,  the  relig- 
ious community  could  not  subsist,  and  the  religious 
state  would  prove  an  entire  failure  without  this  en- 
tire submis.sion  of  the  religious  to  their  superiors. 

Some  people  outside  of  the  Church,  who  fancy 
they  know  much  better  what  is  or  is  not  moral 
than  the  Church  does,  contend  that  a  man  has  no 


right  to  abdicate  his  own  will,  and  vow  obetllence 
to  another,  for  by  so  doing  he  virtually  shirks  his 
responsibility  for  his  own  acts,  and  shifts  it  to 
another,  which  is  not  right.  This  objection  takes 
no  account  of  the  intention  or  internal  act,  and 
regards  only  external  acts.  It  overlooks  the  fact 
that  the  vow  of  obedience  is  voluntarily  taken,  and 
is  therefore  an  act  of  the  will,  and  consequently 
presupposes  the  will  and  its  persistent  activity. 
The  will  does  not  simply  act  in  taking  the  vow, 
but  continuously,  as  long  as  the  vow  is  left.  The 
will  is  to  will  only  what  the  superior  wills,  and 
hence  the  obedience  is  voluntary,  and  therefore  Is 
a  continuous  act  of  the  will,  and  therefore  again  he 
who  vows  it  does  not  cease  to  be  a  moral  agent,  or 
to  be  responsible  for  his  acts.  The  error  arises 
from  supposing  the  at>dication  of  the  will  implied 
in  the  vow  is  the  cessation  of  all  voluntary  activ- 
ity, but  this  is  a  mistake.  The  alxlication  is  sim- 
ply the  abdication  of  the  right  to  will  anything  not 
willed  by  our  Lord  and  the  religious  superior. 
The  saint  who  wills  only  what  God  wills,  or,  as  is 
said,  has  no  will  but  God's  will,  does  not  thereby 
cease  to  will,  or  to  act  as  a  moral  agent.  The  ob- 
jection, therefore,  is  unfounded.  In  vowing  obe- 
dience to  my  superior  for  Christ's  sake,  or  to  have 
no  will  of  my  own,  I  do  not  cease  to  be  responsible 
for  my  acts,  for  my  perpetual  vow  is  a  perpetual 
act  of  my  will,  which  persists  in  every  act  of  obe- 
dience I  perform  to  the  will  or  order  of  my  supe- 
rior; and  as  my  will  is  to  obey  my  superior  for 
Christ's  sake,  my  act  of  obedience  is  an  act  of 
obedience  to  God,  and  meritorious  as  such. 

It  would,  undoubtedly,  be  wrong  to  take  a  vow 
of  obedience  to  the  superior  of  an  institute  not  ap- 
proved by  the  Holy  See,  as  is  the  oath  taken  by 
Freemasons,  Odd  Fellows,  or  the  members  of  the 
various  other  secret  societies  spread  over  Europe 
and  America;  for  the  obedience  vowed  would  be 
to  men  unauthorized  to  exact  it,  and  have  no  relig- 
ious significance.  It  would  not  be  obedience  to 
Christ  in  the  persons  authorized  by  Him  to  receive 
obedience  in  His  name.  It  might  also  be  a  rash 
vow  to  bind  one  to  obedience  to  superiors  who 
might  command  things  opposed  alike  to  the 
Church  of  God  and  to  society,  and  to  natural  jus 
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tice,  as  actually  is  the  case  with  the  Secret  Socie- 
ties. But  in  the  vow  of  obedience  to  superiors  in 
an  institute  approved  by  the  Holy  See  no  danger 
of  this  sort  is  to  be  apprehended,  because  the  supe- 
riors are  themselves  responsible  to  the  Church  for 
the  orders  they  give,  and  if  they  should  happen  to 
give  an  order  to  do  anything  sinful  or  wrong  ac- 
cording to  the  infallible  teaching  of  the  Church,  the 
vow  does  not  bind  to  obedience,  but  the  very  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  taken — namely.  Christian  perfec- 
tion—forbids the  religious  to  obey  the  order.  The 
religious  are  therefore  amply  protected  by  a  higher 
authority  than  that  of  the  superiors  of  the  religious 
order.  Should  the  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
command  anything  against  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  or  the  law  of  God  as  she  defines  it,  and 
which  is  as  well  known  by  every  Jesuit  Father  as 
by  the  General  himself,  no  Jesuit  would  be  bound 
to  obey  him,  but  every  one  would  be  forbidden  to 
do  so  by  an  authority  higher  than  that  of  the  Gen- 
eral, and  which  he  himself  is  bound  to  obey. 

The  vow  of  obedience  does  not  and  cannot  bind 
any  religious  to  do  anything  wrong  or  contrary  to 
faith  and  morals  as  taught  and  defined  by  the  in- 
fallible Church.  On  that  score  the  vow  can  be 
taken  in  all  security  of  conscience.  But  may  not 
superiors  be  unjust,  and  nqnire  their  subjects  to 
suffer  wrong?  Such  a  thing  is  very  possible,  and 
no  doubt  often  happens  in  religious  houses.  But 
the  evil  is  not  in  suflering  the  wrong,  but  in  doing 
it.  The  religious,  who  does  no  wrong,  is  not  in- 
jured by  any  amount  of  injustice  that  may  be  done 
to  him,  or  that  he  may  be  called  upon  to  suffer,  if 
he  receives  it  in  the  proper  spirit.  What  does  one 
enter  the  religious  life  for,  but  to  become  like  our 
Lord,  and  to  suffer  with  Him  and  for  Him  ?  Did 
not  He  suffer  unjustly,  and  to  an  extent  which  our 
powers  are  too  feeble  to  estimate?  Does  not  one 
enter  the  religious  life  for  the  very  purpose  of  suf- 
fering, and  suffering  cheerfully  for  Christ's  sake, 
and  of  suffering  every  sort  of  indignity  or  injustice 
that  may  be  encountered?  They  who  inflict  it 
may  have  a  terrible  account  to  answer  for,  but 
they  who  receive  it  and  bear  it  should  rejoice,  and 
with  the  greater  joy  the  greater  the  indignity  or 
injustice — because  it,  if  they  bear  it  for  Christ's 
sake,  only  serves  to  advance  them  in  the  way  of 
perfection,  and  to  enhance  their  merit — to  make 
them  more  like  Christ  Himself.  They  who  see  in 
this  an  objection  to  the  vow  of  obedience,  forget  or 
do  not  know  that  the  evil  is  in  doing  the  wrong, 
never  in  suffering  it,  and  tfiat  he  who  does  the 
wrong  is  the  party  to  be  pitied,  not  they  who 
suffer  it,  for  their  Father  in  heaven  will  reward 
them.  It  is  the  sinner  that  is  to  be  wept  over,  not 
his  victioL  What  else  means  the  glory  of  the 
Cross? 


There  could  be  nothing  more  directly  in  contra, 
diction  to  the  spirit  of  onr  age  and  country  than 
this  virtue  of  obedience  to  which  the  religious  are 
vowed.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much  obedience  prac- 
tised, nay,  willingly  yielded,  to  unlawful  chiefs,  or 
persons  engaged  in  unlawful  enterprises,  in  plots 
or  conspiracies  for  overtiirowing  the  CJiurch  or 
the  government  and  subverting  the  constitution  of 
a  state,  as  is  proved  by  the  innumerable  Secret  So- 
cieties, and  organizations  for  such  nefarious  pur- 
poses; but  obedience  to  lawful  authority  is  just 
now  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  world.  The  idea 
of  self-government,  which  rightly  means,  politi- 
cally, national  independence  or  the  government  of 
a  nation  by  itself  and  not  by  another,  and  applied 
to  the  individual,  self-restraint,  or  the  subjection 
of  one's  passions  to  the  law  of  God,  has  come  to 
mean  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  each  individual 
man  or  woman  and  the  denial  of  all  authority  but 
one's  own, — that  is  to  say,  that  each  one  is  God, 
independent,  supreme,  and  free  to  do  whatever 
one  wills,  or  to  live  as  one  lists. 

It  is  not  generally  di.nied  that  there  is  a  God, 
but  the  God  admitted  is  either  an  Epicurean  God 
who  concerns  not  Himself  with  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  or  only  a  collective  name  for  the  laws  or 
forces  of  nature,  and  identical  with  our  own  pas- 
sions, affections,  inclinations,  appetites,  and  in- 
stincts. Hence  the  Transcendental  obedience  to 
God,  as  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  has  it,  is  "  Obey 
thyself,"  and  the  Transcendental  rule  of  moral 
conduct  is,  "  Act  out  thyself."  In  any  other  sense, 
obedience  to  God  is  held  by  the  men  of  "  advanced 
views"  to  be  degrading  and  immoral.  There  is 
prevailing  a  general  spirit  of  disobedience  of  man 
to  his  Maker,  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  children 
to  their  parents,  the  flock  to  their  pastor,  of  the 
citizen  to  the  state.  To  obey  any  will  but  one's 
own,  even  if  the  will  of  the  highest,  is  regarded  as 
slavery  in  our  enlightened  age  and  country,  and 
unworthy  of  a  man,  and  to  be  submitted  to  by  no 
one  who  has  the  spirit  of  a  man.  Was  it  not  said 
"ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil?" 
What  need  then  of  a  master  ? 

Yes,  it  was  said  so,  but  it  was  by  Satan,  who  was 
a  liar  from  the  beginning,  and  the  father  of  lies; 
and  a  pretty  set  of  gods  men  have  become  by 
hearkening  to  him  and  disobeying  God  who  made 
them  in  His  own  image !  The  act  of  obedience  to 
Satan  was  an  act  of  disobedience  to  God,  and 
brought  sin,  death,  and  all  our  woe,  into  the  world. 
The  lying  spirit  that  seduced  our  first  parents 
seems  now  to  have  seduced  nearly  our  whole  gen- 
eration from  their  allegiance  and^  deluded  them 
with  the  belief  that  pride,  not  humility,  is  the  root 
of  every  virtue,  of  true  manhood  and  magnanimity. 
We  hear  talk  only  of  liberty— none  of  authority 
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but  to  reject  it;  of  rights— the  rights  of  the  people, 
the  rights  of  man,  the  rights  of  women— but  very 
little  of  duties,  except  to  spurn  them. 

Nothing  is  more  needed,  then,  than  the  example 
of  the  obedience  for  Christ's  sake  vowed  by  the 
religious.  It  opposes  to  the  children  of  this  world 
the  virtue  which  directly  condemns  them, — humil- 
ity to  pride,  submission  to  insubonlination,  obe- 
dience to  disobedience.  And  by  offering  an  obe- 
dience more  perfect  than  the  law  exacts,  they  hope 
by  uniting  their  obedience  with  that  of  our  Lord 
to  expiate  their  pride  and  obtain  for  themselves 
the  graces  that  will  make  them  humble,  docile, 
and  truly  great. 


Waiting  for  Heayen. 

with  uplift  eyes  she  gazed  upon  His  face 

Until  It  vanished  In  the  light  of  God  ; 
Then,  kneeling,  pressed  her  lips  to  the  last  trace 
His  feet  left  on  the  sod  ; 

And  meekly  rising  from  the  hallowed  ground, 

With  patient  soul,  and  brave  and  strong  of  heart, 
Wrapping  her  veil  and  mantle  close  around, 
Turned  slowly  to  depart, 

Back  to  the  common  ways  of  earth  again— 

Its  daily  toils,  its  weariness  and  cares. 
Its  tears  and  shadows,  memories  and  pain, 
Its  slowly  lapsing  years. 

How  slow,  O  God  !  how  weary  and  how  slow, 
None  knew  but  Thou,  who  wouldst  her  patience 
prove, 
In  the  long  anguish  of  nnuttered  woe, 
Of  lonely  waiting  love. 

"  She  stood  beneath  the  cross ;"  she  saw  Him  die  ; 

She  laid  Him  in  His  rocky  tomb  to  rest ; 
We  think  the  sharpest  pangs  of  agony 

Pierced  then  her  faithful  breast. 

But  through  It  all  she  fiad  her  Jem*  still  ; 

Not  yet  her  treasure  from  the  earth  was  gone  ; 
The  last  most  bitter  drops  her  cup  must  fill 
When  He  has  lefl  her  lone. 

Oh,  those  long  years  of  waiting !  day  by  day, 
— Love's  agony  still  deep'ning  as  she  goes — 
She  traces  yet  again  the  mournful  way 
Of  His  last,  darkest  woes. 

Her  pure  heart  growing  fairer  In  His  sight. 
As  patience'  all  perfecting  work  Is  done. 
Her  stainless  soul  more  beauteous  and  more  bright 
With  every  setting  sun. 

Our  own  sweet  Mother  !  all  to  thee  was  known, 

Thou  hast  all  our  pains  and  our  distress— 
The  growing  burden  of  life's  monotone. 
Its  lagging  weariness. 


The  sacred  suffering  salntller  spirits  prove, 

Pining  to  see  their  God  ;  who  pray  and  sigh. 
And  know  not  which  to  ask  from  His  dear  love,— > 
To  suffer  or  to  die. 

Waiting  for  heaven  !  O  dearest  Mother  1  thou 

Our  poor  impatient  hearts  canst  teach  and  train 
To  humble,  contrite,  hopeful  waiting  now, 
■.    And  heaven  at  last  to  gain. 

R.  V.  B. 


[CorraraBT  8icir*n>.] 

ZOE'S  DAUGHTER. 

BT    KB8.    AimA    H.   DOB8ET. 

CHAPTER  XII.— {CoNTnojED.) 

FRANK  TELLOTT  DOES  NOT  GO  TO  THE  FETE 
CHAMPETRE. 

By  this  time  Lucia,  still  holding  Father  Janni- 
son's  hand,  had  reached  the  house,  and  led  the  way 
into  the  ball-room,  where  the  musicians,  stationed 
on  a  gallery  which  was  raised  some  six  or  eight 
steps  from  the  floor,  were  making  trials  of  skill  in 
the  "gentle  science  "  until  the  ball  opened.  There 
were  two  violins,  two  tambourines,  a  banjo,  and 
one  big  drum  which  had  been  used  in  the  late 
war  with  England,  also  a  clarionet,  which  formed 
altogether  a  respectable  orchestra,  which  was  led 
by  a  figure  at  once  so  dazzling  and  grotesque  as  to 
attract  the  immediate  observation  of  the  party. 

"  Look,  look,  Padre  mio,  there  he  is !"  said  Lucia, 
with  a  loud  musical  laugh.  Father  Jannison  had 
to  put  on  his  spectacles  before  he  could  fairly  make 
out  what  it  all  meant, — then  he  laughed  heartily ; 
and  the  strange  figure,  now  catching  sight  of  them 
as  he  lifted  his  eyes  from  his  violin  and  ended  the 
piece  he  was  playing  with  an  indescribable  flour- 
ish of  his  bow,  made  a  low  bow  which  Lucia  re- 
turned by  a  sweeping  courtesy,  laughing  in  a  per- 
fect abandon  of  merriment. 

"  Where  on  earth  did  that  old  fellow  come  from, 
I  wonder  ?"  asked  the  master. 

"  That  is  Jupe,  Mr.  Brooke !"  whispered  Lucia, 
laughing. 

"  Jupe !  Good  heavens,  how  has  the  the  old  ras- 
cal managed  to  transform  himself  in  such  a  way?" 
said  Allan  Brooke,  liighly  diverted  at  the  old  ne- 
gro's appearance.  As  he  migiit  well  be :  for  Jupe, 
to  do  honor  to  the  occasion,  had  arrayed  himself 
in  finery  long  laid  by,  the  only  relic  he  owned  of 
the  glories  of  the  house  of  Ramsey,  which  he  had 
kept  packed  in  tobacco  leavei<,  to  save  it  from  the 
moths,  for  untold  yciirs,  and  expected  to  be  buried 
in.  "  Dem's  my  stroud,"  lie  used  to  say  to  his  old 
cronies  sonielimes ;  "  and  if  you  doesn't  berry  me 
in  'em  I'll  hamt  you,  see  if  I  don't."   Surmounting 
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his  wizened  black  face  was  a  curled  white  wig  of 
his  old  master's, — not  the  last  Ramsey,  but  the  one 
before  him, — and  his  shrunken  limbs  were  arrayed 
in  a  suit  of  drab,  a  cut-away  coat  and  knee-breeches, 
faced  with  scarlet  and  decorated  with  large  brass 
buttons  polished  to  tlie  last  degree  of  glitter,  while 
his  spindle-legs  were  cased  in  white  stockings,  and 
his  "low-down  shoes"  displayed  great  paste 
buckles  that  nearly  covered  the  front  of  his  foot.* 
Jupe  scarcely  knew  himself  in  his  finery ;  he  al- 
most fancied  that  he  had  just  awakened  from  a 
gloomy  nightmare,  to  his  old  real  life  of  long  ago  ! 
"  Perish  oysters  and  fish !"  he  thought,  as,  highly 
elated,  he  plied  his  bow.  "Dere's  nuthin'  like 
bein'  wid  raal  quality,  arter  all!  Free  indeed! 
I  never  lived  like  a  nigger  till  I  was  free!"  and 
with  such  thoughts  stirring  his  old  withered  brain 
he  made  his  violin  talk  as  it  hadn't  done  for  all  the 
long  weary  yeai-s  that  it  had  "hung  upon  the 
willows." 

Father  Jannison  and  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
highly  amused  at  the  tableau:  they  had  all,  at  some 
time  or  other,  heard  of  Jupe  the  celebrated  fiddler 
of  "  Buckrae,"  but  thought  he  was  dead  and  bur- 
ied long  ago,  and  such  a  resurrection  as  this  was 
a  surprise  to  them;  while  Father  Jannison  and 
Allan  Brooke,  seeing  the  delight  that  Jupe's 
masquerading  afforded  Lucia,  enjoyed  it  as  much 
as  she  did. 

"  You'll  dance  the  first  set  with  me,  Lucia,"  said 
her  guardian. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  dance  to-night,  sir ;  but  if 
you  wish  it — " 

"  Yes,  I  wish  it,"  he  answered  in  that  tone  which 
no  one  ever  thought  of  opposing.  "  I  wish  it  par- 
ticularly." 

"  I  will  dance  then.    When  do  they  begin  ?" 
"  In  a  few  moments  now.      See !  the  young  folk 
are  thronging  in,  and  we  will  take  our  places  in 
the  quadrille  at  once,"  he  answered,  leading  her 
off. 

"  I  shall  probably  be  in  the  way,  sir,  as  I  do  not 
dance,"  said  Father  Jannison  pleasantly  to  a  Mr. 
Goden,  a  straight-laced  Presbyterian  elder,  lately 
settled  in  the  neighborhood,  who  was  standing  be- 
side him;  "so  I  shall  go  on  the  veranda,  and 
watch  the  scene  through  the  windows.  "Will  you 
go?" 

Mr.  Goden  looked  as  if  he  was  chief  mourner  at 
a  funeral :  he  felt  on  the  eve  of  perdition  in  such 
a  scene  and  in  such  company,  and  had  only  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  at  the" urgent  persuasions  of 
his  wife  and  daughter,  more  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting acquainted  with  the  gentry  of  the  neighbor- 


*  The  writer  saw  an  old  family  servant  once  dressed 
as  described. 


hood  than  to  gratify  them.  But  he  could' not  with- 
out rudeness  leave  the  good  priest;  and  going  out 
together,  they  seated  theni-selves  in  large  Chinese 
arm-chairs,  where  they  could  see  quite  at  their 
ease  the  whole  interior  of  the  ball-room. 

Lucia  attracted  general  attention  by  her  brilliant 
elfish  appearance,  her  graceful  dancing,  and  the 
fact  that  she  was  Zoe  Ramsey's  daughter.  The 
old  romantic  story  was  whispered  over  in  corners ; 
speculations  as  to  the  amount  of  her  fortune  were 
indulged  in,  and  there  were  not  a  few  predictions 
made  concerning  the  future  of  her  guardian  and 
herself.  Lucia  had  a  passion  for  dancing,  as  she 
had  for  everything  that  was  a^thetic;  dancing 
soothed  away  the  discords  of  her  nature  by  the 
harmony  of  motion,  as  the  fever  and  tumult  of  her 
soul  were  calmed  by  the  harmony  of  sweet  sounds; 
there  was  grace  in  her  every  movement,  and  she 
seemed  to  float  on  the  very  music,  to  which  she 
kept  time  with  a  rhythm  as  true  as  poetry. 

"  Oh  I  enjoy  it  so  much,  Mr.  Brooke,  and  I  am 
engaged  for  every  set,"  she  said  to  her  guardian, 
whom  she  found  standing  near  her  while  she 
waited  her  turn  to  lead  oft";  "  and  I  can't  tell  you 
what  good  it  does  me  to  see  Jupe  there!  Oh  I 
never  was  so  happy  in  all  my  life."  Then  a  little 
sigh  gurgled  in  her  throat  as  the  vain  wish  arose 
with  a  great  throb  in  her  heart  that  "her  dar- 
ling were  only  there  to  see  how  happy  she  was;" 
but  there  was  no  time  for  sadness  here, — she  was 
down  for  every  set,  even  for  "  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverly"  and  the  "Virginia  Reel"  at  the  very 
last.  Like  a  brilliant  fire-fly  sparkling  and  'float- 
ing through  the  mazes  of  the  dance,  her  eyes  abso- 
lutely luminous,  the  sallowness  of  her  complexion 
toned  to  brilliance  by  the  crimson  of  her  cheeks 
and  lips,  her  quaint  foreign  ways,  and  the  romance 
of  her  mother's  history,  surrounded  her  with  an 
attractive  interest  which  set  the  young  people  half 
wild  with  admiration  and  inspired  a  kindly  friendly 
feeling  towards  her  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  had 
known  her  family  and  remembered  her  mother's 
beautiful  girlhood. 

"Don't  dance  too  much,  my  child,"  said  the 
warning  voice  of  her  guardian;  "and  be  careful 
not  to  take  ice  while  you  are  overheated." 

"Oh  no,  I  won't,"  she  answered  gaily,  as  she 
joined  hands  with  her  partner  and  chasseed  across 
the  floor  with  a  blessed  feeling  at  heart  that  she 
was  watched  over  and  cared  for  by  a  strong  and 
true  friend.  / 

Nothing  was  lost  to  Mrs.  Yellott.  She  was  soon 
aware  of  the  interest  and  admiration  excited  by 
Lucia,  and  was  amazed  beyond  description  at  her 
transformation  from  an  ugly,  repulsive  chrysalis  to 
a  bright,  dazzling  butterfly  whose  every  movement 
'  was  grace  itself.    Her  own  daughter,  older  and 
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prettier  by  far  than  Lucia,  created  no  sensation 
wimlevcT :  Miimie's  dmss  was  not  at  all  becoming, 
and  she  was  iu  the  sulks  besides,  beoiuse  she  was 
not  allowed  to  wear  some  lieavy  jewelry  she  had 
set  her  heart  on ;  then  "  poor  Fntnlc  "  was  in  dis- 
grace, all  of  which,  combined,  iutensitied  Mrs. 
YL-llott's  dislike  for  her  brother's  ward  beyond 
expression. 

"  What  a  gay  little  sprite  she  is,"  observed  a  lady 
to  her,  as  Lucia  tliltcd  past. 

"  Yes,  she  is  very  gay  to-night,"  answered  Mrs. 
Yellott,  smiling  blandly. 

" Is  she  not  usually  cheerful?  She  is  extremely 
pretty,  Mrs.  Yellott!" 

"  Oh  uo ;  she  has  the  strangest  temper, — but  it  is 
no  wonder,  poor  tliinc,  niised  as  she  was !  One 
has  to  be  very  careful  with  her ;  she  flies  ofl'  in  such 
sudden  furies,  and  gets  into  the  most  unaccounta- 
ble moods  you  can  imagiue.     1  quite  pity  her." 

"  It  is  a  bad  thing  for  a  child  to  grow  up  in  that 
wayl  Her  mother  has  not  been  long  dead,  I 
believe." 

"  No ;  only  last  April." 

"  How  strange  she  should  dance  at  all  after  so  re- 
cent a  loss!" 

"  Yes,  but  nothing  could  persuade  her  to  stay 
away.  "When  my  brother  proposed  giving  the  fete 
to  my  children,  no  one  supposed  for  a  moment  that 
Lucia  would  even  wish  to  appear;  but  she  got 
ready,  had  her  dress  made,  and  all ;  and  she's  not 
one  to  be  thwarted,  I  can  tell  you,  Mrs.  Green- 
way." 

"Q  deart  what  a  charge  she  will  Jl>e  to  Mr. 
Brooke  I" 

"  Yes,"  sighed  Mrs.  Yellott,  "  it  makes  me  quite 
low-spiritetl  to  think  of  it." 

"  Did  Zoe  leave  anything,  Mrs.  Yellott?  I  heard 
that  her  husband  was  ruined,  and  died  quite  poor. 

"  I  do  not  quite  know  the  whole  history — " 

"  Oh,  excuse  me.    I  did  not  mean — " 

"There's  not  the  slightest  apology  necessary, 
Mrs.  Greenway :  I  really  do  not  kuow  anything 
except  that  Madame  d'Olivlerez  left  some  little 
fortune —  But  here  is  my  brother  1  Allan,  dear, 
had  you  not  better  speak  to  Lucia  ?  I  fear  she  is 
dancing  too  much." 

*'  Oh  no !  let  the  child  enjoy  herself;  it  won't 
hurt  her.  Father  Jannison  thinks  it  won't  He's 
delighted  to  see  her  so  happy,"  ho  replied,  passing 
gaily  on. 

The  dances  of  those  days  were  such  as  a  priest 
could  look  at  without  growing  red  in  the  face; 
"and,"  said  Father  Jannison  to  Mr.  Goden,  as 
they  sat  in  the  veranda  watching  the  dances, 
"  there's  no  more  harm  in  young  people  skipping 
about,  keeping  time  with  music,  and  making  all 
sorts  of  pretty  llgures,  than  for  them  to  be  skipping 


about,  chattering  and  romping  anywhere  else  with> 
out  it;. they  must  have  et\joyment,  sir,  and  nothing 
in  the  way  of  recreation  could  be  more  innocent 
than  this, — always  provided  they  don't  carry  it  to 
excess." 

"  I  differ  with  you  in  Mo,  sir.  What  right,  I  ask 
you,  have  Christians  to  mix  in  *  the  assemblies  of 
the  wickefC?'  we  are  told  to  keep  ourselves  un.spot- 
ted  from  the  world,"  observed  the  uneasy  elder. 

"Innoceut  recreation  is  one  of  the  helps  to  do 
80,"  said  Father  Jannison  quickly  ;  "  and  I  do  not 
by  any  means  call  this  file,  which  is  composed  of 
the  best  and  most  practical  Christians  and  of  in- 
nocent children,  an  'assembly  of  the  wicked,' 
Mr.  Goden."  Mr.  Goden  groaned  and  moved 
away,  firmly  convinced  that  there  were  horns  grow- 
ing under  that  outlandish-looking  cap  on  Father 
Jannison 's  head  and  a  cloven  hoof  in  his  boot 

Had  Father  Jannison  lived  to  see  the  present 
fashionable  style  of  dancing  he  would  have  been 
more  horrified  than  the  good  old  Presbyterian 
elder  was  that  evening  at  "  Hay  lands!"  Had  he 
seen  any  of  those  innocent  young  girls,  whom  he  had 
known  from  their  birth,  encircled  in  the  arms  of 
men  they  perhaps  never  saw  before,  whirling 
around  like  dancing  dervishes  until  half  delirious 
with  the  motion,  their  head  reclined  on  strange 
breasts,  their  eyes  closed,  their  arms  clung  to  them 
for  support,  while  they  were  pressed  closer  in  an 
audacious  embrace ;  could  he  have  seen  them  in 
what  is  culled  "full  dress"  which  means  a  semi- 
nudity,  resigning  themselves  to  the  intoxicating 
abandon  of  those  Bacchante  revels  yclept  "  round 
dances,"  languishing  in  the  arms  of  a  rotU,  a  de- 
bauchee, or  even  of  a  man  of  doubtful  character,  he 
would  not  have  stood  groaning  at  the  window 
like  Mr.  Goden  but  would  have  marched  boldly 
in  and  put  forcible  stop  to  the  entrancing  gyra- 
tions; in  the  reticue  of  a  lamb  of  his  flock  from 
such  contamination,  he  would  have  hurled  her 
I>artner,  if  need  be,  to  the  floor,  and  led  her  to 
her  parents  with  the  admonition  to  keep  her  from 
dancing  forever  rather  than  allow  her  to  engage 
in  a  form  of  dancing  fit  only  for  the  lewd  and 
such  as  have  no  respect  for  the  pure  and  sacred 
character  of  womanhood.  Father  Jannison  had 
often  read  of  these  rude  peasant  dances  of  Eu- 
rope, had  perhaps  seen  some  of  them  among  the 
uneducated  half  wild  peasantry  of  Bohemia,  and 
the  provincial  Germans,  who  hold  by  many  of 
their  ancient  amusements  and  customs  of  the  un- 
christian times,  and  delighted  in  them:  but  the 
thought  that  they  would  ever  be  introduced  into 
the  homes  of  America,  and  be  indulged  in,  night 
after  night,  by  the  fair  daughters  of  the  land, 
whose  -persons  should  be  held  as  sacred  as  those 
of  consecrated  vestals,— be  indulged  in  by  Catho- 
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lie  girls  with  a  zest  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  world, — never  once  dawned  upon  his  mind, 
and  he  was  spared  one  heavy  care  and  cross  in  his 
warfare. 

After  the  magnificent  supper,  where  Mrs.  Yellott 
received  compliments  enough  on  the  perfection 
and  elegance  of  her  arrangements  to  satiate  even 
her,  many  of  the  guests  strolled  to  a  distant  por- 
tion of  the  grounds  separated  from  the  lawn  by  a 
belt  of  old  chestnut  trees,  to  see  the  plantation- 
negroes'  dance.  This  was  a  plantation  custom,  and 
always  allowed  on  such  occasions  as  these.  Flam- 
beaux of  lightwood  fastened  against  the  trees  illumi- 
nated the  scene  in  the  most  brilliant  manner,  while 
the  negroes,  male  and  female,  in  their  gayest  holiday 
clothes,  danced  "hoe-downs"  and  cut  "pigeon- 
wings  "  to  the  exhilarating  music  of  a  fiddle  and  two 
banjos.  Tliey  were  all  barefooted,  and  their  wool  was 
dressed  with  flowers  and  lightning-bogs  which  glit- 
tered like  diamonds ;  the  men,  in  gay  calico  shirts 
and  wide  white  pantaloons  made  of  some  coarse- 
twilled  cotton  stuft";  the  children,  their  heads  and 
faces  literally  bespangled  with  lightning-bugs,  in 
short  cotton  "cuttie-sarks  "  barely  reaching  to  their 
knees,  leaving  their  limbs  free  for  such  grotesque 
antics  as  their  monkey  nature  inspired. 

They  were  all  in  an  ecstasy  of  fun  and  frolic,  antici- 
pating with  watering  mouths  the  moment  when  the 
fragments  of  the  feast  at  the  "  Great  House  "  would 
travel  down  that  way.  Rough  planks  supported 
by  stumps  awaited  the  coming  banquet,  and  swift 
scouts  with  large  baskets  were  stationed  at  regular 
distances  between  the  revellers  and  the  distant 
kitchen  to  pass  on  the  good  things  without  loss  of 
time  when  the  signal  was  given.  None  of  the  house- 
servants  of  Fanchette's  class  were  there ;  they  held 
themselves  above  such  common  doings,  but  danced 
whenever  an  opportunity  oflfered  on  the  broad  back 
porch  into  which  the  ball-room  windows  opened. 
Fanchette  disappeared  now  and  then  to  take  ices, 
cake,  salad,  French  confectionery  and  jelly  to 
Frank  Yellott ;  he  would  have  a  portion  of  every 
rarity,  and  in  tlie  ignoble  delight  of  satisfying  his 
palate  to  surfeit  felt  indiflferent  to  his  disgrace. 
Fanchette  had  received  orders  from  her  mistress, 
and  although  she  expected  the  boy  would  make 
himself  ill  again,  "  it  was  none  of  her  business ; 
and  she'd  obey  orders  if  it  killed  him,"  she  told 
Chloe,  who  thouglit  he  should  have  "  been  kept  on 
bread  and  water  for  the  next  week  to  come." 

And  so  the  night  wore  on,  full  of  mirth,  music, 
fragrance  and  beauty,  and  tnie  stars  were  beginning 
to  pale  in  the  lambent  pulsations  of  approaching 
day  when  the  guests  went  away ;  and  as  the  sound 
of  the  violins  died  away  into  silence,  the  matin 
songs  of  the  birds  already  sounded  in  shrill,  sweet 
notes  through  the  woods. 


The  fete  was  a  grand  siiccess,  and  every  one 
went  honae  delighted ;  it  had  stirred  up  the  whole 
ct)untry,  and  brought  friends  aud  acquaintances 
together  who  had  not  seen  each  other  for  years, 
for  your  provincial  neighborhoods  are  slow  places 
generally;  it  had  given  them  something  to  think 
about  and  talk  over  for  time  to  come ;  it  liacl  lifted 
them  out  of  the  mcmotonous  routine  of  their  dull 
lives,  and  reminded  them  that  there  were  other  in- 
terests and  human  sympathies  beyond  their  limited 
horizon  j  it  made  them  think  kindly  and  admiringly 
of  others,  and  gave  them  fresh  heart  to  take  up 
their  burden  of  daily  cares  again. 

A  pleasure  given  is  a  benefaction,  and  a  reno- 
vator of  the  n>oral  life,  and  the  man  who  bestows 
happiness  on  others  need  never  despair  of  heaven. 
There  are  people  in  the  world  who  are  rrwraUy 
"  hungry,"  "  naked,"  "  sick  and  in  prison,"  and 
perishing  unto  death  for  the  "  fountains  of  Beulah." 
Who  thinks  of  these?  Who  ever  dreams  of  seek- 
ing them  out  to  minister  to  their  peculiar  needs? 
Ah !  believe  me,  these  are  more  in  need  of  help  than 
many  of  the  naked  you  clothe  or  the  "sick  or  im- 
prisoned" that  you  visit,  than  the  hungry  you 
feed ;  they  are  hungering,  thirsting,  dying  for  hu- 
man sympathy,  for  friendly  counsel,  for  the  sun- 
light of  friendly  words,  for  the  angel  in  the  shape 
of  some  happy  event  to  descend  into  the  stagnant 
pool  of  their  hearts  and  stir  its  sluggish  waters  into 
healing  life. 

Tke  Footprints  of  Catholicity  in  tlie  A'e^ 
World. 

BY   F.  I>. 

[concluded.] 
It  is  always  a  pleasing  task  to  trace  the  workings 
of  a  great  mind,  and  to  try  to  discover  the  motive 
principle  which  prompts  its  action.  If  the  hero 
be  a  Christian,  like  the  discoverer  of  America,  the 
pleasure  is  enhanced.  The  names  of  a  few  places 
left  by  him,  give  us  a  key  to  the  feelings  of  his 
heart  on  first  touching  them,  and  afford,  at  the 
same  time,  a  refutation  of  the  calumny  raised 
against  his  memory  for  ambition  and  an  unquench- 
able thirst  for  gold.  Hoping  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  savages,  and  point  them  to  a 
nobler  destiny  by  bringing  them  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  true  God,  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  testifying 
to  the  presence  of  this  holy  ambition  in  his  heart. 
One  island,  therefore,  bears  the  name  of  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  Redeemer,  8an  Juan  Baptists;  while 
another  is  called  EvangdUta,  because  he  thought 
that  from  it  "  the  Gospel  would  be  spread  among 
the  smaller  archipelagoes  " — (296). 
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One  more  example,  being  the  only  one  of  ita 
kind,  cftnnot  be  omitted.  It  is  conveyed  in  these 
words,  and  In  proof  of  the  piety  with  which  llie 
A'imiral  assisted  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  in  the  forests 
of  the  New  WorUl :  '*  Columbus  remained  several 
days  at  anchor  in  the  rircr,  whicli,  from  the  Masses 
celebrated  on  its  banks,  he  named  tho  Bio  de  la 
Mi*a  "—(299). 

I  have  done  with  citations.  Other  works  were 
before  me  detailing  tho  travels  and  labors  of  the 
Indian  missions.  But,  as  I  said  above,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  adduce  examples  from  them.  I  must  re- 
luctantly p:iss  on.  The  subject  is  dear  to  me,  for 
many  are  the  moments  of  cliildhood,  and  even  of 
maturer  age,  which  I  have  spent  in  following  in 
spirit  the  religious  who  have  trotlden  our  soil, 
platitcd  the  seeds  of  religion,  and  not  unfrequently 
watered  them  with  their  blood.  Now,  it  was  the 
caravels  with  Columbus;  again,  it  was  the  French 
Jesuit,  or  the  Spanish  Dominican  or  Franciscan 
that  led  the  way.  But  never  did  I  yield  to  weari- 
ness. For  if  one  touched  upon  an  island  it  was  to 
heaven  that  he  dedicated  it ;  if  the  other  sought 
repose  for  the  night  on  the  bank  of  a  nameless  river, 
he  arose  in  the  morning  and  continued  his  journey, 
leaving  it  to  be  known  to  future  generations  as 
St.  Mary's,  St.  Jacques,  or  San  Jose.  It  may  not 
be  out  of  place  here  to  observe  that  neither  Colum- 
bus nor  any  of  the  missionaries  is  related  to  have 
given  his  own  name  to  a  place.  Self  had  no  part 
in  those  generous  sacrifices,  and  dared  not  usurp 
a  share  iu  their  happy  results.  Gotl  was  the 
author;  in  His  name  the  work  had  been  under- 
taken, and  He  it  was  to  whom  all  should  be  in- 
scribed. 

How  strikingly  does  not  this  contrast  with  the 
practise  of  other  settlers  ?  The  names  on  the  At- 
lantic are  in  a  great  measure  those  of  Englishmen. 
Even  the  spot  rendered  memorable  by  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  which  should  certainly 
bear  a  significant  name,  is  thus  accounted  for  by 
Spencer  in  his  "  His^tory  of  the  United  States :" 
"  Remembering  the  kindness  which  they  had  re- 
ceived at  Plymouth  in  England,  the  name  of  New 
Plymouth  was  bestowed  upon  the  new  settlement." 
The  majority  of  the  names  not  Catholic  were  con- 
ferred by  persons  ambitious  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  their  own  achievements,  or  to  honor 
the  sovereign  by  whom  the  grant  was  conferred ; 
or  they  originated  from  the  Americans  or  Indians, 
and  were  not  unfrequently  Imposed  at  the  expense 
of  a  Catholic  name  already  existing.  But  I  do  not 
wish  to  find  fault.  Names  must  be  given,  and 
while  they  make  for  little  in  themselves  apart 
from  the  object  of  the  one  who  confers  them,  they 
are  an  index  to  the  workings  of  his  mind. 

To  Columbus,  who  opened  to  the  world  the 


American  continent,  there  was  given  a  mission 
from  above.  A  soul  of  such  exquisite  susceptibil- 
ities aa  his,  wa.s  eminently  fitted  to  undertake  a 
work  of  tl>at  nature.  Providence  destined  him  to 
become  a  particular  instrument  for  giving  to  the 
Old  World  Its  complement,  to  Christian  rulers  a 
reward  for  sacrifices  made  for  the  divine  honor, 
and  to  religious  zeal  a  field  wider  than  had  ever 
before  expanded  to  the  gaze  of  the  apostles.  Far 
am  I  from  inclining  to  the  opinion  that  had  not 
Columbus  discovered  America,  some  other  would 
soon  have  done  so,  owing  to  the  great  progress 
then  making  in  the  art  of  navigation.  It  could  not 
always  have  remained  a  mystery  what  remained 
beyond  the  gloomy  ocean.  Time  must  eventually 
have  accomplished  the  great  work.  But  the  state 
of  cosmography  and  navigation  was  then  by  no 
means  sufllciently  advanced  to  undertake  so  gigan- 
tic an  enterprise.  He  did  not  depend  entirely  nor 
principally  oa  those  arts.  He  was  doubtless  far  In 
advance  of  his  contemporaries,  if  we  look  rather 
to  the  actual  state  of  things  than  to  the  notions 
then  In  vogue  among  the  learned.  It  is  to  his  in- 
tuitive genius,  a  proof  of  the  choice  which  Heaven 
had  made  of  him  and  the  qualification  with  which 
It  had  endowed  him,  that  we  are  indebted  for  so 
stupendous  a  work.  Were  I  treating  professedly 
of  the  first  passage  of  the  Atlantic,  it  would  not 
be  difflcult  to  prove  how  far  the  world  was  from 
the  thought  of  embarking  In  a  trip  Into  the  distant 
West.  So  long  as  the  coast  was  in  sight  men  would 
sail  to  India.  This  was,  however,  the  sport  of 
children  compared  with  the  undertaking  proposed 
by  Columbus.  Witness  the  objection  raised  by 
the  most  learned  men  of  Spain  when,  at  the  com- 
mand of  their  sovereign,  they  met  to  consider  tho 
propositions  of  the  Genoese  navigator ;  and  the 
diflSculty  of  enlisting  a  crew  hardy  enough  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  friend  and  enemy — to  all  the  world 
beside — and  follow  the  call  of  a  stranger  Inviting 
them  to  risk  all  In  so  hazardous  an  experiment. 
The  firm  convictions  of  Columbus  never  forsook 
him ;  he  urged  forward  the  negotiations,  and  when 
these  were  adjusted,  the  preparations;  and  ended 
by  setting  sail  in  three  vessels,  that,  in  our  day, 
would  hardly  be  thought  sea-worthy.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Heaven,  which  he  confidently  Invoked, 
his  labors  and  patience  were  at  length  crowned  with 
victory;  and  happy  would  It  be  for  the  country 
had  It  continued  under  the  religious  auspices  which 
first  unfolded  its  wilds  to  the  gaze  of  astonished 
Europe.  But  it  was  not  destined  to  be.  While 
we  rejoice  In  the  possessions  not  granted  to  our 
brethren  on  the  shores  of  the  Old  World,  our  cup 
of  happiness  Is  not  unalloyed  with  bitterness. 

Stiir,  the  piety  of  our  forefathers  was  not  per- 
mitted to  pass  unrewarded.    In  the  midst  of  the 
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privations  and  suflFtrings  inseparable  from  tlie 
colonization  of  a  land  four  thousand  miles  from 
the  mother  country,  the  heart  would  at  times 
grow  faint,  courage  would  wane,  and  even  the 
body  yield  to  continual  exertion  or  the  ravages 
of  an  unknown  disease.  The  inroads  of  the  na- 
tives, who  witnessed  with  a  jealous  eye  the  estab- 
lishment of  foreigners  on  their  shore,  and  the 
alienation  of  lands  over  which  their  tribes  had  for 
untold  centuries  roamed  at  will,  would  be  a  source 
of  continual  anxiety  and  fear.  In  these  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  the  mind  would  instinctively  turn  to 
the  home  of  early  years,  never  to  be  again  beheld, 
and  would  in  spirit  unburden  itself  to  dear  ones 
around  the  family  hearth,  or  weep  at  the  feet  of 
the  village  shrine  of  our  Lady,  Comforter  of 
the  Afflicted.  If  the  s;\nctuary  were  reproduced  it 
would  be  cherished  with  a  twofold  affection ;  it 
would  turn  the  heart  to  the  old  home  and  to  Heaven 
at  the  same  moment ;  but  so  far  from  fostering 
discontent,  it  would  instil  the  wholesome  dews  of 
resignation.  The  thought  of  home,  if  too  fondly 
cherished,  is  calculated  to  stifle  in  the  heart  that 
courage  necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  a  new 
colony.  All  the  energy  of  the  people  is  needed  to 
combat  present  realities ;  all  their  fortitude  to  en- 
dure present  adversities.  Tlie  hidalgos  who  ac- 
companied Columbus  on  his  second  voyage,  grew 
discontented  and  rebellious  when  they  remembered 
the  life  of  ease  they  had  led  at  home,  and  con- 
trasted it  with  their  present  destitute  circumstan- 
ces; while  the  memory  of  "La  Rabida,"  the  home 
of  his  adoption  in  Spain,  turned  the  thoughts  of 
their  leader  towards  heaven.  "Who  can  tell  of  the 
sweet  consolations  poured  into  the  heart  of  the 
devout  missionary,  as  he  cultivated  his  Master's 
vineyard  in  the  village  of  St.  John  or  St.  Francis, 
or  later,  in  the  Reductions  of  distant  Paraguay ; 
what  holy  colloquies  he  held  with  these  favored 
children  of  Heaven  ;  how  they  inspired  him  with 
courage,  and  trimmed. the  flame  of  hope  that 
burned  in  his  heart  ? 

Though  centuries  have  elapsed  since  those 
scenes  were  enacted,  and  their  heroes  have  long 
since  slept  the  sleep  of  death,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  we  owe  them  an  everlasting  debt  of  gratitude, 
and  fain  would  we  offer  a  prayer  for  their  eternal 
repose  did  we  not  feel  that  long  before  we  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  of  the  world,  they  were  en- 
joying the  sweet  company  of  those  whom  on 
earth  they  so  loved  to  honor^  Still  the  heart  of 
every  patriotic  Chri.stian  mustfeel  a  holy  thrill  as 
he  reads  their  lives,  and  unites  in  his  mind  their 
saintly  labors  with  the  footprints  left  behind.  He 
must  claim  a  relationship  with  them,  and  fondly 
hope  that  in  heaven  they  recognize  his  claim. 
Faith  teaches  that  in  heaven  the  saints  feel  an 


interest  in  the  welfare  of  us,  "poor  banished  chil- 
dren of  Eve,"  and  interce<le  with  the  divine  Majesty 
in  our  behalf.  Unite  to  this  the  special  interest 
that  each  must  feel  in  the  spot  especially  placed 
under  his  tutelage,  and  it  will  readily  be  seen  what 
a  host  of  particular  patrous  cherish  our  Western 
Worid.  They  lived  and  died  in  the  Old  World, 
illustrating  it  by  their  virtues,  but  they  are  ours  by 
adoption.  Over  all,  the  gentle,  radiant  figure  of 
Mary  Immaculate  is  seen  to  preside,  saying,  as  it 
would  seem,  to  each  one  of  us:  "Thou  art  my 
son ;"  and  to  the  holy  patrons :  "  Ask  of  me  and 
I  will  give  thee  this  portion  of  the  land  for  thy 
inheritance." 

We  sigh  for  the  time  when,  as  in  Catholic 
countries,  the  Cross  and  the  Madonna  shall  stand 
by  the  wayside  and  promise  a  safe  journey  while 
they  invite  an  act  of  loving  homage.  But  Catho- 
licity is  ingrafted  in  our  soul ;  and  while  our  ene- 
mies witness  with  jealousy  the  rapid  spread  of  our 
holy  religion,  the  land  itself  forces  them  to  ac- 
knowledge that  our  claim  is  prior  to  theirs. 
America  is  destined  to  become,  in  the  providence 
of  God  and  under  the  fostering  care  of  Immacu- 
late Mary,  a  Catholic  country ;  and  while  we  long 
to  behold  that  blessed  day,  which  the  youngest 
among  us  may  not  be  permitted  to  witness,  the 
most  effectual  means  of  hastening  it  is  to  honor 
the  memory  of  our  pious  forefathers  and  tread  in 
their  footsteps.  They  began  the  noble  work  by 
consecrating  the  soil  and  implanting  the  seed ; 
we  must  cultivate  it,  and  labor  to  bring  it  to 
maturity. 

Life  of  Sister  Mary  Martha  Fontanier, 

A  Lay-Sister  in  the  First  Coxvent  op  tue 
Visitation,  Paris,  who  died  in  1862, 

IN  THE  ThIBTY-SeCOND  YeAB 

OF  HER  Age. 

[continued.] 
Among  the  virtues  that  characterized  this  true 
daughter  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  we  may  distin- 
guish in  particular  her  spirit  of  faith  and  the  close 
union  of  her  soul  with  God.  She  reverenced  the 
smallest  observances,  and  loved  fervently  all  that 
appertained  to  the  holy  institute ;  the  idea  of  duty 
possessed  her  mind,  and  she  devoted  herself  to 
every  employment  assigned  to  her,  as  if  ever  under 
the  eye  of  her  superiors  This  obedience  made 
her  remit  herself  wholly  into  their  hands,  and  en- 
abled her  to  attain  to  that  absolute  abandonment 
to  God  in  which  she  remained  to  the  end  of  her 
life  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  suffertugs.  A  true 
daughter  to  each  one  of  her  successive  superiors,  a 
true  religious,  she  knew  how  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion gentl}'  into  some  new  channel  if  ever  there 
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seemed  any  risk  of  the  spirit  of  submission  being 
wounded,  or  ever  so  little  offence  given  to  that 
holy  modesty  that  should  be  the  constant  attribute 
of  the  daughters  of  the  Lord,  by  the  voice  being 
raised  too  much,  or  too  louJ  liughter  escaping 
during  recreatioa  from  any  of  her  companions. 
Young  as  slie  was,  and  singularly  unassuming, 
she  was  one  of  those  pacific  spirits  who  spread 
around  them,  wherever  and  with  whomsoever  they 
may  be,  an  atmosphere  of  calmuess,  tranquillity 
and  order.  The  grace  of  inward  self  possession 
and  quiet  of  mind  was  imparted  to  her  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  She  kept  herself  so  united  to 
God  by  silence,  by  recollection,  and  by  prayer,  that 
her  dependence  on  grace  actually  supplied  for  her 
total  want  of  education.  Our  Lord  appeared  to 
constitute  Himself  her  master,  and  teach  her  all 
she  needed  to  know  in  order  to  act  and  speak  with 
perfect  propriety ;  even  more,  the  community  ere 
long  came  to  perceive  in  her  a  great  elevation  of 
mind  and  sentiment,  a  rare  tact,  a  modest  but  really 
striking  dignity  of  deportment,  great  judgment 
and  prudence,  that  fitted  her  for  the  discharge  of  a 
hundred  delicate  missions  and  confidential  errands, 
of  which  she  admirably  acquitted  herself.  She 
was  one  more  of  those  not  uncommon  instances 
in  which  it  is  proved  that  perfect  correspondence 
with  grace  supplies  not  only  for  defective  educa- 
tion, but  even  for  deficiency  in  intellectual  capacity; 
probably  neither  the  possession  of  more  natural 
intelligence  nor  better  training  would  have  added 
to  her  capabilities  after  she  entered  religion. 

These  gifts  of  grace  became  more  manifest  when 
the  health  of  Sister  Mary  Martha  obliged  her  to 
relinquish  the  labors  of  the  domestic  sisters  and 
brought  her  into  more  general  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  the  community.  She  was  then  assigned  as 
aid  in  the  infirmary,  at  that  time  very  full  of  the 
sick.  Before  this  she  had  given  herself  up  with 
joyous  humility  to  the  lowliest  and  most  hidden 
labors,  in  which  she  found  the  best  opportunities 
to  satisfy  her  attraction  for  solitude  and  her  spirit 
of  self-denial ;  so  now  with  equal  zeal  she  devoted 
herself  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  until  she  herself 
fell  ill.  This  illness  at  first  appeared  to  be  a  mere 
passing  attack ;  but,  recurring  repeatedly  at  short 
intervals,  it  soon  became  evident  there  was  serious 
organic  derangement;  agonizing  attacks  of  pain, 
lasting  sometimes  without  the  least  alleviation  for 
twenty-four  hours  at  a  time,  prostrated  her  and 
eventually  confined  her  to  her  bed  for  six  months ; 
at  the  end  of  this  time  she  was  able  again  to  go 
about  the  house  a  little,  but  was  still  very  feeble 
and  suffering. 

From  the  time  of  this  first  severe  crisis  God 
began  to  accomplish  in  Sister  Mary  Martha  the 
crucifying  designs  of  which  He  had  often  given  her 


the  presentiment.  **  At  the  lime  of  my  profession," 
said  she  once  when  she  bad  been  induced  to  speak 
of  herself,  "  I  felt  God  demanded  of  me  a  sacrifice 
beyond  the  surrender  I  then  made;  this  Impression 
was  often  renewed  in  my  mind  during  the  years 
that  ensued,  but  I  did  not  comprehend  what  this 
sacrifice  was.  I  spoke  of  this  to  my  superiors,  and 
In  my  retreats  In  confession.  I  was  always  told  to 
offer  myself  to  God  without  Inquietude,  and  my 
Divine  Master  would  make  me  know  His  will 
when  the  time  should  couie.  I  offered  myself  con- 
tinually, and  with  all  ray  heart,  for  four  years;  but 
ah!  when  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  felt  the  first 
attacks  of  my  malady,  it  was  no  longer  a  question 
of  fervor  or  of  sentiment;  my  whole  nature  re- 
volted at  the  prospect  before  me  of  a  life  of  linger- 
ing suffering ;  I  desired  either  to  die  or  be  cured ; 
I  could  not  at  first  submit  to  any  other  prospect- 
God  only  knows  the  effort  it  cost  me;  never  can  I 
thank  Him  enough  for  the  grace  He  gave  me." 
This  grace  was  truly  victorious  in  the  end ;  but 
the  struggle  was  long  and  violent.  During  the 
first  of  the  three  years  she  was  destined  to  pass  on 
the  cross,  before  death  came  to  release  her,  she  was 
almost  overcome  with  sadness,  the  principal  cause 
of  which  was  the  sight  of  her  uselessness  and  the 
certainty  she  would  henceforth  be  only  a  burthen 
to  the  community.  Yet  meanwhile  she  never  re- 
laxed in  the  combat  against  nature:  her  courage  in 
repressing  its  murmurs  and  revolts  corresponded  to 
her  grace,  and  in  spite  of  her  Inward  shuddering 
at  the  sight  of  her  cross  she  continued  to  offer  her- 
self to  God  to  be  fastened  to  it.  At  length  she  was 
able  to  make  this  act  of  perfect  conformity  to  the 
will  of  God  without  reserve,  but  only  after  having 
been  a  long  time  pressed  by  the  Interior  voice  that 
urged  her  to  submit,  and  only  when  she  was  com- 
manded to  do  so  by  obedience,  did  she  cease  to 
supplicate  that  this  bitter  chalice  might  jmss  from 
her,  and  make  this  act  of  entire  abandonment. 
Then  her  soul  seemed  to  recover  Its  former 
strength. 

Among  the  sick  around  her  was  one  sister  whose 
attendant  she  herself  had  been,  and  whose  suffer- 
ing condition  it  was  particularly  saddening  to  her 
to  behold,  and  who  got  worse  from  day  to  day. 
"  This  dear  sister,"  Sister  Martha  continually  said 
to  herself,  "  could  be  so  useful  in  the  community, 
Is  so  fitted  for  many  of  the  offices ;  while  as  to  me 
— what  good  could  I  do  after  all  ? — I  am  a  mere 
goml-for-nothlng."  Her  charity,  and  her  devotion, 
united  to  her  conviction  of  her  own  uselessness, 
Induced  her  to  offer  herself  to  God  to  endure  in- 
creased sufferings,  if  thereby  she  might  obtain  the 
recovery  of  this  Invalid.  There  was  no  percepti- 
ble change  In  the  condition  of  this  sufferer  for  some 
time,  and  Sister  Mary  Martha  in  the  simplicity  of 
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her  heart  confided  the  offer  Bhe  had  made,  and  her 
disappoinlment,  to  another  sister  with  whom  she 
was  in  the  liabit  of  conversing  on  spiritual  matters. 
Her  confidant  represented  to  her  tliat  one  must  not 
look  for  an  immediate  answer  to  such  an  otfering, 
— that  God  does  not  spare  those  who  truly  offer 
themselves  as  victims  for  others,  and  she  might  yet 
have  to  bear  long  and  painful  crosses  to  obtain  her 
object.  "  I  know  it  well,"  responded  Sister  Martha ; 
"  but  nothing  can  happen  but  what  God  wills  to 
happen."  The  manner  in  which  this  answer  was 
made  could  inspire  but  one  sentiment:  ardent 
prayer  for  her  that  she  might  have  strength  and 
patience  to  walk  generously,  to  the  end,  in  the  way 
on  which  her  Master  would  have  her  to  enter.  A 
little  while  after  this  conversation  Sister  Martha 
was  again  confined  to  her  bed,  and  the  invalid  for 
whom  she  offered  herself  began  to  recover. 

Of  all  the  trials  that  ensued  in  her  tedious  and 
painful  illness,  the  one  she  felt  the  most  acutely 
was  being  reduced  to  receive  the  services  of  others 
— "  while  it  is  I  that  should  serve  them," — and  not 
being  able  to  labor  more  for  the  community ;  for 
she  considered  it  such  an  extreme  charity  to  have 
been  received  into  it,  that  she  thought  the  devotion 
of  her  whole  life  would  not  suffice  to  testify  her 
gratitude. 

At  first,  in  the  intervals  of  her  more  violent 
paroxysms  of  sufferings  she  was  always  on  the 
watch  to  seize  every  occasion  that  she  could  to 
render  some  aid  in  the  infirmary,  often  doing  what 
was  far  above  her  strength ;  but  God  soon  reduced 
her  to  powerlessness,  demanding  the  immolation  of 
all  her  desires  and  the  acceptation  of  sufferings  to 
which  she  would  have  preferred  death.  Three 
times  she  besought  the  Lord  to  take  her  away  from 
this  life  of  anguish;  but  He  willed  to  prolong  her 
sacrifice,  and  ordained  for  her,  in  three  years  of 
this  crucifying  life,  three  years  of  uninterrupted 
accumulation  of  merits.  While  still  able  to  move 
about,  as  we  have  seen.  Sister  Martha  eagerly 
embraced  every  opportunity  to  fulfil  her  office  as 
aid  to  the  infirmarian, — an  office  she  greatly  loved  ; 
but  soon  a  new  cross  was  sent  to  her;  she  was 
removed  from  it,  and  appointed  as  one  of  the  as- 
sistants in  the  linen  wardrobe.  She  had  been  so 
little  used  to  needlework  that  this  required  of  her 
the  most  absolute  self-renouncement.  "I  would 
have  been  so  thankful,"  she  observed,  "if  I  could 
have  continued  to  do  some  of  the  work  of  the  kind 
habitual  to  me;  but  God  knows  ^st.  I  would  like 
to  have  done  something  in  doing  which  I  could 
have  hoped  to  make  myself  useful  to  the  com- 
munity,— but  Thou  dost  not  will  it,  my  Jesus,  and 
I  will  desire  it  no  more." 

The  community  were  far  from  considering  this 
pious  soul  as  useless  as  she  considered  herself.   It 


was  really  singular  and  admirable  to  see  bow  her 
spirit  of  devotion  and  of  holy  iwverty  taught  her 
to  be  not  only  diligent  but  really  skilful  in  this 
work  so  entirely  new  to  her.  Soon  it  became  a 
real  resource  to  her;  when,  after  awhile,  she  was 
again  confined  tr)  her  bed,  suffering  cruelly,  she 
still  continued  to  employ  herself  thus,  and  the 
sister  who  brought  her  sewing,  and  took  it  away 
when  finished,  often  had  the  thought  that  Sister 
Mary  Martha's  Angel  Guardian  must  have  worked 
with  and  for  her,  for  the  quantity  of  work  that  was 
accomplished  could  hardly  have  been  done  by  one 
in  perfect  health,  industrious  and  capable,  in  the 
same  space  of  time.  When  urged  not  to  tax  her- 
self thus,  she  replied :  "I  can  now  only  serve  the 
community  by  my  needle,  and  I  ought  at  least  to 
do  all  that  is  possible."  This  assiduity  was  no  in- 
terruption to  her  continual  union  with  God ;  labor 
and  suffering  were  equally  vivified  by  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  and  incessantly  offered  for  the  Holy 
Church,  for  the  conversion  of  souls,  and  for  the 
necessities  of  the  community.  She  was  a  marked 
example  of  the  refining  influence  of  true  piety  on 
the  manners ;  an  ignorant  little  peasant  girl,  entirely 
untrained  in  the  most  ordinary  conventionalities, 
little  by  little  she  became  actually  a  model  of 
politeness  and  amenity,  joined  to  such  true  humil- 
ity and  simplicity,  it  was  diflacult  to  say  which  was 
most  conspicuous  in  this  almost  perfect  character ; 
her  carriage  commanded  the  respect  of  all  with 
whom  she  had  intercourse,  even  the  postulants,  and 
the  pupils  in  the  pensionnat  involuntarily  honored 
the  presence  of  God  in  her,  as  she,  in  her  turn,  saw 
Him  in  all  around  her. 

Her  filial  love  for  her  superiors  was  singularly 
beautiful,  and  also  her  cordial  affection  for  each  of 
the  community.  Her  superior  being  ill  at  one 
time,  she  appeared  to  feel  it  so  deeply  she  could  not 
refer  to  it  without  tearful  eyes.  At  the  recurrence 
of  one  of  her  superior's  feast-days.  Sister  Martha 
was  too  ill  herself  to  be  able  to  assist  the  other 
lay-sisters  in  getting  up  their  share  of  the  celebra- 
tion; still,  anxious  to  show  her  devotion  to  the 
beloved  mother,  she  requested  one  of  the  young 
aids  in  the  linen  wardrobe  to  write  for  her  a  letter, 
in  which,  after  having  expressed  her  regrets,  and 
yet  her  quiet  acquiescence  to  the  will  of  God,  she 
offered  to  her  superior  a  little  spiritual  bouquet 
which  she  had  made  during  the  two  days  of  recrea- 
tion. It  was  composed  of  two  hundred  spiritual 
communions,  an  enormous  number  of  practices, 
and  chaplcts  she  had  said,  visits  to  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  aspirations,  etc., — and  all  this  she  had 
done  without  any  dimiuutiou  in  her  ordinary 
work !  Her  zeal  for  the  perfection  of  the  sisters  of 
her  own  rank  was  very  touching ;  if  she  knew  any 
soul  to  be  in  suffering  or  temptation,  her  prayers 
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were  ardent  and  continunl  that  God  would  come 
to  its  aid  ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  she  knew  any 
one  had  received  any  special  grace  or  consolation, 
her  joy  and  gnititude  was  as  if  she  herself  had 
been  the  recipient  of  tlie  favor. 

[to  be  COKTIKUED.] 


STARS  OF  OUR  LADY; 
Or,  Glances  Through  the  Calendar. 

AUGUST. 

The  month  of  our  Lady's  triumphant  festival  is 
illumined  by  a  galaxy  of  unusual  splendor.  Full 
half  of  its  stars  have  sent  their  blessed  rays  far  and 
wide  over  the  heaven  of  faith ;  and  to  old  and 
young,  leiyued  and  simple,  their  names  and  deeds 
are  as  household  words.  Leading  the  bright  band 
comes  a  feast  which  tells  in  one  word  how  all  rose 
in  light  and  splendor.  Peter!  the  Rock,  the  con- 
firmer  of  his  brethren,  the  one  chosen  to  feed  both 
sheep  and  lambs  with  sound  doctrine.  "St.  Peter's 
Chains"  may  well  claim  a  feast-day  all  their  own. 
The  iron  fetters  of  the  persecutor,  riven  by  an  an- 
gel's voice,  have  been  transmuted  into  chains 
purer  than  p>earls,  richer  than  rubies,  more  lasting 
than  diamonds,  whose  hallowed  links  bind  nation 
to  nation,  century  to  century,  and  all  to  the 
throne  of  Him  who  received  that  magnificent  out- 
burst of  adoring  faith,  *'  Thou  art  Christ  the  Son 
of  the  living  God !"  St.  Peter's  Chains !  Happy 
is  our  day  to  have  witnessed  the  ready  welding  of 
a  new  and  firmer  link  to  that  ever-lengthening 
chain  whose  welcome  fetters  twine  round  every 
Catholic  heart,  holding  it  in  free,  joyous  loyalty  to 
the  Apostolic  See.  St.  Peter's  Chains  I  let  the 
world  count  its  fleeting  triumphs  and  sing  pajans  to 
successful  crime.  The  Christian  faith  celebrates 
its  trials;  it  sings  songs  in  the  night  of  persecu- 
tion and  woe;  its  conquerors  are  they  whom  the 
world  deems  defeated.  Two  more  of  these 
strangely  beautiful  feasts  are  presented  to  our 
homage  in  this  month — "  The  Finding  of  the  Relics 
of  St.  Stephen,"  first  Martyr  of  the  Christian 
Church;  and  "The  Decollation  of  St.  John  Bap- 
tist," last  Martyr  of  the  Jewish  faith,  the  glorious 
connecting  link  between  the  Old  Law  and  the 
New.  "  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead,"  is  not 
the  motto  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Like  her  di- 
vine Author,  she  has  no  past  or  future ;  it  is  always 
present  time.  She  has  no  dead  to  bury.  Her 
children  are  never  more  alive  to  her  than  when 
they  have  passed  from  earth. 

The  Church  of  the  martyrs  I    Where  now  are  the  dea- 
pota 
Who  Bhed  the  brave  blood  of  those  champions  of 

faith  ? 


What  shadow  remains  of  their  once  boa«ted  glory  f 

What  relic  hath  'scaped  the  oblivion  of  deuUi  ? 
Go  search  their  records,  O  pains-taking  scholar  I 

Flood  with  DtiW  light  those  mausoleums  old, 
Then  sigh  for  Prometheus'  power  U»  awaken 

The  warm  rush  of  life  In  the  spectre  ye  bold. 
Change,  time  and  fashion  but  mock  at  your  labors  ; 

Ye  caonot  restore  what  has  once  passed  away  ; 
The  doom  of  mortallly  swept  down  your  giants, 

Their  kingdoms  and  deeds  to  Ignoble  decay. 

Turn  your  gaze  Homeward — there  ancient  and  modem 

Commingle  together,  detiunt  of  time  ; 
Change  comes  not  ncarit,  destruction  draws  backward, 

Immutable — deathless — Is  writ  on  Its  shrine. 
The  Church  of  the  martyrs,  the  Church  of  the  living  ; 

Her  heroes  share  not  the  general  doom  ; 
Immortality's  throne  rests  beside  her  high  altar, 

Unconscious  of  danger,  unshaded  by  gloom. 

St.  Dominic — name  dear  to  every  lover  of  Mary. 
Every  saint's  name  has  its  own  peculiar  charm; 
that  of  Dominic  awakens  feelings  inexpressibly 
sweet,  yet  mingled  with  not  a  little  awe.  The 
love  that  grows  enthusiastic  over  the  history  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  turns  with  deeper  though 
not  less  delighted  ardor  to  his  "twin  pillar"  of 
the  Church.  With  the  one,  the  recollection  of  his 
gay,  worldly  youth,  merging  so  suddenly  into 
highest  sanctity,  yet  always  retaining  its  bright, 
joyous  characteristic,  makes  him  seem  more  nat- 
ural, nearer  to  our  comprehension;  the  other, 
while  equally  gay-tempered,  generous  and  brave, 
rises  before  us,  crowned  from  the  first  with  that 
mysterious  halo,  too  dazzling  in  its  purity,  too 
unearthly  in  its  steady  radiance  for  eyes  like  ours 
to  contemplate  with  familiar  affection.  The  gay 
young  cavalier  of  Italy  takes  captive  the  heart : 
the  holy  young  student  of  Spain  at  once  subdues 
and  elevates  the  soul.  How  indeed  could  it 
be  otherwise  with  regard  to  one  of  whom  that 
marvellous  revelation  was  vouchsafed  to  St. 
Catherine  of  Sienna,  his  spiritual  daughter  and 
perfect  counterpart?  Being  in  prayer  on  a  vigil 
of  the  great  saint's  feast,  she  was  wrapped  into 
an  ecstasy,  and  beheld  the  Heavenly  Father  with 
the  co-eternal  Son.  While  contemplating  this 
adorable  sight,  Catherine  saw  the  blessed  Domi- 
nic coming  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  Eternal 
Father,  in  surpassing  brightness  and  beauty,  and 
heard  a  voice  say :  "  Beloved  daughter,  I  have  be- 
gotten these  two  sons ;  one  by  nature,  the  other 
by  a  sweet  and  tender  adoption."  As  Catherine 
listened,  amazed  at  this  almost  incredible  com- 
parison, the  divine  voice  condescended  to  explain 
several  ways  in  which  the  adopted  son  resembled 
th&  co-equal  Son,  and  concluded  the  sublime  re- 
cital in  these  words :  "  Hence  I  have  compared 
Dominic  to  My  Son  by  nature,  whose  life  he  im- 
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itated,  and  thou  seest  that  even  his  body  resem- 
bles the  sacred  body  of  My  divine  Son." 

With  this  wondrous  narration  iu  mind,  how  de- 
lightedly we  muse  over  the  history  of  the  Saint, 
tracing  out  its  various  similitudes  to  the  mortiil 
life  of  our  dearest  Lord.  From  the  home  in  Old 
Castile  whicli  was  the  happy  witness  of  his  child- 
hood's proficiencj'  in  every  virtue,  we  follow  him 
to  the  great  University  of  Valencia,  where  "  in  the 
world,  but  not  of  it,"  his  youthful  years  were 
passed  in  prayer  and  study,  unconsciously  attract- 
ing the  admiration  of  all,  not  more  by  his  wonderful 
mental  powers,  than  by  the  great  perfection  to 
which  he  had  already  attained.  Next  we  find  him 
among  the  Augiistinian  Canons  of  Osma,  "  first  in 
holiness,"  sub-prior,  though  the  youngest  of  the 
Cathedral  Chapter,  spending  his  days  and  nights 
before  the  altar,  weeping  for  the  sins  and  miseries 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  passing  nine  years  in  what 
the  world  would  call  monkish  idleness  and  super- 
stition. Then  as  the  chosen  companion  of  the 
Bishop  of  Osma,  he  leaves  his  seclusion  for  a  long 
journey  on  a  political  embassy.  But  those  saintly 
ambassadors  have  their  thoughts  fixed  on  other 
than  state  afiairs.  As  they  cross  the  borders  of 
their  own  majestic  land  into  fair  France,  Don 
Diego  de  Azevedo  and  Canon  Dominic  mark  the 
ravages,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  Albigenses, 
whose  cruel  sway  is  desolating  those  lovely  south- 
em  provinces.  Dominic  is  now  (1203)  in  his 
thirty-third  year,  and  the  apostolic  zeal  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  been  gently  fostering  during  those 
uneventful  years,  starts  into  life  at  the  sight. 
With  penances,  and  tears,  and  sighs,  he  has  pleaded 
unceasingly  for  the  grace  of  perfect  charity,  that 
he  may  immolate  himself  for  the  good  of  the  souls 
so  dear  to  his  Divine  Master.  And  now  it  is  come 
to  him.  The  great  work  for  which  he  is  destined 
is  still  in  the  future,  indistinctly  taking  form,  per- 
haps, before  his  eagle  vision ;  but  many  years  must 
pass  in  a  hard  novitiate  ere  the  Order  of  Friars 
Preachers  shall  burst  upon  the  astonished  gaze  of 
the  world. 

Two  years  pass.  The  holy  travellers  are  return- 
ing to  Osma,  sorrowfully  resigned  to  the  failure  of 
the  hopes  that  have  beguiled  their  way  of  being 
employed  in  missionary  duty  and  winning,  mayhap, 
the  martyr's  crown, when  providential  circumstances 
open  the  way  for  a  part  of  their  ambitious  dream 
to  be  realized,  in  those  same  Albigensian  provinces 
which  first  inspired  it.  For  tea  years  Dominic 
labors  here,  aided  and  cheered  at  first  by  his  bishop, 
and  a  zealous  band  who  rallied  to  the  latter's  side, 
but  soon  the  death  of  Don  Diego  scatters  it,  and 
Dominic  is  left  alone — alone  with  the  angels  who 
witnessed  that  apostolate  and  could  tell  its  marvels. 

If  not  the  grandest  part  of  our  saint's  career,  this 


is  certainly  the  most  interesting.  Few  as  are  its 
authentic  records,  they  are  so  full  of  poetry  and 
romance  that  they  have  inspired  legends  innumer- 
able; and  while  longing  for  more  deUiils,  imagiua- 
alion  does  not  need  to  draw  largely  on  its  resources 
to  fill  up  the  noble  outlines.  Familiar  to  us  as  if 
our  eyes  had  belield  it,  is  that  slender  figure  clad 
in  the  poorest  robe  of  a  barefooted  friar ;  that  face 
whose  ravishing  beauty  recalls  One,  the  most  beau- 
tiful among  the  sons  of  men,  with  its  fair,  fresh  com- 
plexion unmarred  by  sun  and  wind,  its  gentle  smile 
ever  ready  to  play  about  the  lips  that  have  never 
uttered  aught  but  words  of  peace  and  holiness ;  the 
sweet  blue  eyes,  more  radiant  for  the  torrents  of 
tears  they  have  shed  over  others'  woes ;  the  beau- 
tiful auburn  hair  crowning  as  with  a  halo  the  noble 
head  whose  vast  conceptions  will  outlast  time  and 
bear  fruit  in  eternity.  On  his  heart  lies  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  his  chosen  model,  and  no  doubt  the 
simple,  touching  picture  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
drew  of  his  labors,  dangers  and  sufiierings  *  would 
apply  with  little  variation  to  the  Apostle  of  Lan- 
guedoc. 

Now  singing  joyously  on  his  lonely  way,  leaving 
the  true  apostolic  track,  his  own  blood,  on  the  rocks 
and  thorns,  less  hard  and  unyielding,  alas !  than 
the  hearts  he  seeks  to  reclaim ;  now  smiling  and 
unmoved  in  the  midst  of  jeering  crowds,  suffering 
insults  and  injuries,  not  with  patience  but  with  the 
triumphant  joy  of  one  who  remembers  the  suffer- 
ings of  One  greater  than  he; — here,  confounding 
the  worldly  eloquence  of  heretics  by  the  sublime 
wisdom  that  belongs  only  to  him  who  is  sent  by 
God;  there  calmly  consenting  to  their  own  test  of 
committing  his  writings  with  theirs  to  the  flames, 
and  as  calmly  (though  with  what  inward  grief  1) 
witnessing  their  persistent  incredulity,  even  when 
that  test  has  proved  the  truth  of  his  doctrinal  work 
rising  unharmed  from  amid  the  fire,  while  theirs 
are  reduced  to  ashes.  A  wicked  generation  always 
seeks  a  sign,  but  when  did  it  ever  nobly  do  homage 
to  the  truth  thus  manifested  before  its  eyes  ?  Now 
he  answers  the  fierce  threats  of  the  "  Communists" 
of  that  era  by  the  touching  complaint:  "I  am 
not  worthy  of  martyrdom;"  again  he  draws  a 
fancy  sketch  of  "  what  he  would  do  "  had  he  fallen 
into  an  ambuscade  prepared  by  those  who  longed, 
to  shed  his  blood :  "  I  would  have  prayed  you  not 
to. take  my  life  at  one  blow,  but  little  by  little, 
cutting  off"  the  members  of  my  body  one  by  one, 
and  when  you  had  done  that,  to  pluck  out  my  eyes, 
and  then  leave  me ;  so  prolonging  my  tortures  and 
gaining  me  a  richer  crown."  O  proud  castle  of 
Calarago,  many  a  noble  Guzman  hast  thoH  sent 
forth  to  the  armies  of  chivalry,  but  brafest  of  thy 
race  is  the  Church's  own  Dominic. 


*  2  Cor.,  Chap.  xl. 

[COKCLITDED  NEXT  WEEK.] 
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LDREN'S 


EPARTMENT. 


Pebbly  Shore  and  Ferny  Bank. 

by  marie  8.  lillok. 

[concluded.] 

Tho  Utile  spirits  sighed,  but  they  brought  him  as 
he  asked,  and  slowly  and  silently  he  went  down  to 
tho  valley. 

The  other  stream— Ferny  Bank— rippled  and 
gurgled  and  flushed  her  bright  waves  in  the  sun- 
shine, as  she  laughed :  "  Bring  no  chill  shadows  to 
me.  Set  no  dark  evergreens  above  me,  with  their 
sighing  and  sobbing  when  the  summer  day  is 
briglitest;  and  away  with  your  thorny  shrubs  and 
poison  vines,  your  dark  pebbles  and  sharp  stones! 
The  world  is  beautiful  and  the  Lord  is  good! 
Sliall  the  way  of  the  Lord  be  less  fair  than  the 
paths  of  sin?  Cover  my  banks  with  graceful  ferns 
and  mosses  soft  and  green  ;  bring  trees  whose  leaves 
will  rustle  and  dance  at  the  softest  breath  of  the 
breezes;  send  birds  to  sing  in  their  branches  at  the 
dawning,  and  winds  to  whisper  in  the  twilight; 
give  me  flowers  and  blossoming  shrubs,  and  bring 
to  me  every  day  sunshine  and  dew-drops!" 

The  spirits  sightd  again,  but  they  gave  her  as 
she  asked,  and  she  danced  out  in  the  sunshine. 
"Ah,"  the  little  spirits  whispered  sadly,  "if  they 
would  only  flow  together!  Duty  is  harsh  and 
Love  is  a  coward,  if  they  go  not  hand  in  hand." 

"  Remember,"  said  the  angel  of  the  rivers,  when 
he  CJime  to  the  streamlets  in  the  evening,  "  re- 
member, you  must  do  ever  the  work  of  the  Lord. 
Listen  moekly  to  the  messages  He  will  send  you  ; 
give  Him  willing,  loving  obedience ;  heed  the  call 
of  His  children,  the  glad,  the  sorrowful,  the  pure, 
and  the  sinful,  the  Lord  loves  them  all.  Think 
not  of  yourselves ;  if  ycu  do  well  now,  you  shall 
rest  by  and  by.  Far  away  a  peaceful  ocean  rests 
in  an  eternal  calm  ;  beautiful  islands  are  set  like 
gems  on  its  bosom ;  they  smile  in  the  simshine  no 
cloud  ever  dims,  eternal  summer  crowns  them  with 
verdure  that  never  withers  and  flowers  that  never 
fade  ;  fragrant  winds  blow  over  the  bright  waters, 
and  the  glad  waves  as  they  break  on  the  silver 
sands  of  the  shore  murmur  ever  a  song  of  praise 
and  joy.  Go  now !  flow  on  your  way  to  the  peace- 
ful ocean,  and  as  you  go  do  the  work  of  the  Lord." 

One  day  a  boy  pushed  his  way  with  boyish 
energy  through  the  thorns  on  Pebbly  Shore's 
bank.  "  That  was  a  brave  fight,"  he  half  whispered, 
a  little  awed  by  the  gloom;  "victorious,  but  badly 
wounded,  I  should  say,  by  the  rent  in  my  sleeve 
and  the  scratch  on  my  hand.    The  shadows  are 


dark  enough  here  for  the  ghosts  to  dwell  in ;  if  I 
were  a  man  and  had  a  woodman's  axe  I'd  soon  let 
in  the  merry  sunbearas.  Ho,  Pebbly  Sliore,  did 
you  know  the  sun  was  shining?  He  was  up 
three  hours  ago.  The  whole  <  arth  smile  d  at  his 
coming,  but  no  greeting  has  he  had  from  you  I 
knowf.  The  flowers  are  blooming,  the  birds  are 
singing  and  the  wind  is  blowing;  a  merry  time 
they  arc  having  in  the  forest!  I  would  gladly 
have  stayed  to  play  with  them,  but  I  have  here  a 
new  water-wheel  good  Peter  made  for  me  last 
evening.  I  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  how  the 
little  waves  would  dash  against  it,  laughing  and 
foaming  as  they  set  it  whirling;  and  I  heard  in  my 
dreams  the  tinkle  of  the  bright,  falling  drops. 
Come,  Pebbly  Shore,  ripple  your  waters  and  turn 
my  wheel !" 

"  Why  should  I  turn  your  wheel,  careless  child  ?" 
answered  the  stream  ;  "have  I  time  to  trifle  with  a 
baby's  toy  ?  Do  you  not  know  the  world  is  sinful  ? 
After  life  cometh  death,  and  the  Lord  is  ju.st! 
Why  do  you  waste  the  time  in  idle  sport,  like  the 
motes  that  dance  in  the  sunbeams?  Let  the  sun 
shine  if  it  will,  the  flowers  bloom,  the  breeze  blow 
and  the  birds  sing,  /  have  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Lord !" 

"Ah,  but  they  do  the  Lord's  work,  too!"  cried 
the  boy;  "I  watched  them  this  morning.  I  heard 
the  maidens  whispering  to  the  blossoming  plants  : 
'  Give  us  flowers  for  the  altar  of  the  Lord — flowers 
to  wreath  around  His  home  in  the  tabernacle,  and 
flowers  for  His  Blessed  Mother's  shrine;'  and  the 
plants  gave  their  fairest  buds  and  brightest  blos- 
soms. A  man  was  lying  on  the  gfound  as  I  came 
along;  when  I  saw  his  face,  I  hid  behind  the 
bushes.  I  was  afraid,  he  looked  so  fierce  and 
strange.  He  laid  on  the  flowers  and  crushed 
them,  but  their  fragrance  floated  around  him ;  they 
were  sweeter  than  tliosc  blooming  at  my  side,  that 
I  kissed  so  gently.  And  the  sunbeams  came — the 
bright  little  sunbeams — and  warmed  his  chilled 
limbs.  I  know  a  thought  of  the  Lord  came  to  his 
heart,  for  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  looked 
at  the  crushed  flowers,  and  his  hands  trembled  as 
he  held  them  out  to  the  sunbeams.  I  saw  the 
breeze  at  work  this  morning.  When  my  sweet 
young  mother  was  ill,  loving  hands  fanned  her  day 
and  night  and  sprinkleel  perfumes  over  her  couch ; 
but  every  day  I  pa.s8  a  little  cottage  where  a  poor 
sick  woman  lives;  through  the  open  wiu'low  I  see 
her  pale,  thin  face  resting  on  the  pillow.  No  one  has 
time  to  fan  her,  even  when  the  heat  is  greatest, 
and  if  they  have  bread  enough  they  must  be  con- 
tent without  rare  perfumes.  This  morning  the 
breeze  came,  bearing  on  his  wings  fragnince  gath- 
ered from  forest  and  garden.  I  smelled  roses  and 
mignonette  and  violets  as  he  flitted  by.     The  cool 
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dewy  freshness  of  the  dawn  was  in  his  breath.  He 
just  stirred  the  woman's  hair  and  waved  the  cur- 
tain gently.  She  smiled  with  a  rested  look  and  I 
saw  her  kiss  the  cross  she  held  in  her  clasped 
hands.  As  I  came  through  the  forest  the  wind 
was  rocking  softly  the  young  birds  in  their  pretty 
nests;  and  on  every  branch  the  birds  were  singing 
such  sweet  songs  of  praise  and  love  to  the  good 
God,  one  could  but  sing  with  them.  Surely  they 
were  all  doing  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  yet  they 
had  time  to  play  with  me!  They  would  have 
turned  my  wheel  if  they  could." 

The  boy  looked  wistfully  at  the  dark  waters,  but 
no  ripple  stirred  them  and  he  went  slowly  away, 
tears  dimming  his  bright  eyes  and  disappointment 
clouding  the  innocent  joy  of  his  face. 

The  same  day  a  girl  came  to  Ferny  Bank.  Her 
eyes  were  red  with  weeping,  and  her  pretty  child- 
ish face  was  very  sad.  She  clasped  her  tiny  hands 
and  her  tears  fell  into  the  bright  waves  as  she 
sobbed : 

"The  hot  hand  of  the  fever  has  been  laid  on  my 
sister.  All  day  she  moans  and  tosses  on  her  bed  ; 
even  the  peaceful  evening  will  not  bring  her  rest, 
though  our  gentle  mother  holds  her  head  on  her 
breast  and  sings  softly  the  sweet  hymns  she  sang 
over  our  cradle.  She  says  she  could  sleep  if  she 
was  by  the  river-side,  where  she  could  lay  her  hot 
cheek  on  the  damp  moss  and  listen  to  the  cool 
water  rippling  and  gurgling  over  the  .stones.  My 
mother  told  me  if  she  slept  she  would  live.  Oh, 
Ferny  Bank,  will  you  not  flow  by  our  home,  and 
sing  the  song  you  are  singing  now  to  hush  my 
sister  to  sleep?" 

"Where  is  your  home?"  asked  Ferny  Bank 
coldly,  for  the  shadow  of  the  child's  sorrow  clouded 
the  sunshine;  the  flowers  bowed  their  beautiful 
blossoms  under  their  leaves  when  her  sighs  floated 
over  them,  and  her  tears  darkened  the  bright 
waves.  "If  the  child's  grief  so  troubles  me," 
thought  the  stream,  "  how  dreary  it  would  be  to 
flow  where  a  sick  girl's  moans  and  a  woman's  wail- 
ing would  sound  day  and  night."  She  tossed  a 
shower  of  crystal  drops,  that  glittered  like  jewels, 
at  the  frolicking  sunbeams  as  she  waited  for  the 
child's  answer. 

"  We  live  in  a  cottage  at  the  edge  of  the  forest; 
the  birds  will  show  you  the  way.  They  come  every 
morning  and  sing  to  my  sister  songs  so  sad  I  weep 
when  I  hear  them.  Yet  they  are  sweeter  than 
any  I  ever  heard  before,  for  thgjr  sing  of  our  dear 
Lord  and  His  Blessed  Mother." 

"I  cannot  go,"  said  Ferny  Bank;  "I  know  the 
way ;  it  is  through  the  deep  valley ;  the  shadows  are 
dark  and  cold  there,  even  at  midday.  I  have 
work  to  do  in  the  sunshine  that  I  must  not  leave. 
The  flowers  on  my  bank  would  wither  in  the 


gloom,  they  are  given  to  my  charge  and  I  must 
watch  over  them.  Be  comforted,  child !  The  Lord 
is  good.  Have  you  not  heard  me  singing  it? 
Surely  He  will  give  your  sister  rest  I  will  ask 
Him." 

The  child  turned  away.  The  birds  hushed  their 
merry  songs  when  they  heard  her  sobs.  The 
flowers  withered  and  died  under  her  feet  as  she 
passed  along. 

"  Ah,  it  is  well  I  did  not  go!  There  is  a  blight 
even  in  her  footsteps,"  said  Ferny  Bank,  and  she 
rippled  and  danced  as  gaily  as  before. 

The  streamlets  complained  to  the  angel  of  the 
rivers  when  he  came  in  the  evening.  Each  cried  : 
"The  Lord  has  forgotten  me.  He  has  sent  me  no 
message.    He  has  given  me  no  work  to  do." 

The  face  of  the  angel  was  stem.  He  had  no  ap- 
proving look  for  Pebbly  Shore,  no  smile  for  Ferny 
Bunk,  as  he  said :  "  The  Lord  gave  work  to  each, 
but  you  would  not  take  it  from  His  hands.  He 
sent  you  messages  but  you  gave  no  heed.  Will 
you  not  listen  to  His  word,  and  obey  his  command 
when  a  child  brings  it  ?  Do  you  think  it  a  light 
thing.  Pebbly  Sliore,  to  have  called  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  one  of  His  little  ones?  Surely,  now,  you 
know  it  is  the  Lord's  will ;  you  will  do  the  work  He 
sent  you.  Shall  I  tell  the  boy  you  will  turn  his 
wheel  on  the  morrow  V"  The  angel's  voice  softened 
at  the  last,  and  a  tender  smile  beamed  on  his  face. 
Darker  and  darker  grew  the  waves  of  Pebbly 
Shore;  his  solemn  song  changed  to  a  low  sullen 
murmur;  pride  and  anger  were  in  his  heart  and  he 
gave  no  answer. 

"And  you,  too.  Ferny  Bank,"  said  the  angel, 
"why  did  you  not  comfort  the  sorrowing  child 
the  Lord  sent  to  you  ?" 

"  She  would  have  had  me  go  from  my  way,"  the 
stream  murmured  faintly.  "  You  bade  me  flow  to 
the  peaceful  ocean.  I  prayed  for  the  sick  girl; 
surely  she  is  at  rest ;  the  Lord  is  so  good," 

"  Your  prayer  was  not  winged  with  loving  work," 
said  the  angel ;  "  it  could  not  soar  to  the  Lord.  It 
is  only  when  you  follow  your  own  will  that  you 
flow  from  the  right  way, — the  Master  never  calls 
you  from  it.  The  sick  girl  is  indeed  at  rest. 
Death  came  to  her  side ;  he  closed  her  eyes  and 
folded  her  hands;  her  hot,  flushed  cheek  grew 
cold  and  white  when  he  looked  at  her.  He  carried 
her  to  the  Lord,  who  smiled  at  her  coming,  for  her 
pure  young  heart  was  never  stained  by  sin.  The 
violets  that  withered  on  your  bank  pitied  the  child ; 
the  Lord,  well  pleased,  let  them  go  to  brighten  the 
dreams  of  the  dying  girl.  Now  in  heaven  they 
blossom  on  her  bosom  and  are  twined  around  her 
head.  The  angels  praise  their  beauty  and  fra- 
grance. Go,  Ferny  Bank !  there  is  work  for  you 
still.    Go !  sing  of  God's  love  to  the  mother  and 
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little  slstpr.  The  angels  whispered  to  them  of  hope 
until  tluy  pmilid  in  their  sleep.  The  Blessed 
Mother  came  and  kissed  the  tears  from  the  cheek 
of  the  slumbcrinj?  child,  and  laid  a  lily  from  heaven 
on  the  broken  heart  of  the  mother.  Go  now, 
Ferny  Bank,  and  greet  their  waking  with  your 
iweet  song!" 

Dim  shadows  floated  over  the  stream;  her  waves 
rippled  against  the  ."stones  with  a  fretful  murmur; 
but  she  gave  no  answer,  and  the  angel  went  away. 
There  was  a  freshet  in  the  spring.  The  wind 
whispered  to  Pebbly  Shore ;  "  Spare  the  wealth  of 
the  good  man  who  lives  in  the  valley,  for  all  he 
has  he  gives  to  the  Lord." 

To  Ferny  Bank  he  said:  "A  man  has  built  on 
the  plain ;  all  his  treasure  he  hoards  in  his  house. 
Sweep  it  away,  f  )r  he  loves  only  his  gold  ;  perhaps 
when  it  is  gone  he  will  think  of  the  Lord." 

But  in  the  morning  the  good  man's  home  was  In 
ruins,  of  his  wealth  nothing  remained,  and  the 
house  of  the  scorncr  was  untouched ;  he  laughed 
and  taunted  the  other:  "  Is  this  the  reward  of  your 
Master?  A  hard  service  you  have,  truly.  Far 
better  is  my  way." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  goml  man  meekly,  "  the  Master 
knows  best,  and  He  gives  not  Ilis  rewards  in  this 
life." 

One  day  a  child,  a  tiny,  merry  girl,  was  playing 
on  Ferny  Bank's  .shore.  She  laughed  as  she  saw  a 
face  smiling  back  to  her  from  the  water.  Nearer 
and  nearer  she  leaned  ;  the  little  spirits  of  the  forest 
bore  her  gently  down  until  she  floated  on  the  danc- 
ing waves.  Still  she  laughed,  catching  at  the  sun- 
beams and  the  white  lilies.  The  spirits  whispered  : 
'  She  will  meet  death  now  without  fear,  the  sinless 
child.  If  she  lives,  her  life  will  be  sad  and  sin  will 
reign  in  her  heart.  We  have  seen  it  all.  Let  your 
bright  waves  close  over  her  now ;  over  the  little 
feet  that  have  yet  walked  only  in  the  way  of  inno- 
cence but  would  wander  so  far;  over  the  smiling 
lips,  the  blue  eyes,  and  the  dimpled  hands  filled 
with  lilies." 

But  the  stream  shuddered  as  if  a  strong  wind 
had  rippled  her  waters.  She  floated  the  child  to 
the  shore.  Still  laughing,  the  little  one  crept  up 
on  the  bank,  and  ran  away,  dropping  the  lilies  to 
wither  in  the  sunshine. 

When  a  few  years  had  gone  by  her  father  came 
to  Pebbly  Shore.  "  My  daughter  no  longer  loves 
the  way  of  the  Lord  ;"  he  said,  "  she  has  learned  to 
wander  in  sinful  path.9.  She  comes  home  with  her 
white  robes  stained,  her  hands  filled  with  gaudy- 
colored  blossoms  that  pour  forth  an  intoxicating 
perfume,  she  twines  them  in  her  hair  in  place  of 
the  violets  and  daisies  she  once  loved.  She  no 
longer  sings  the  sweet  hymns  her  mother  taught 
her  in  her  childhood,  but  songs  so  wild  and  strange 


I  cannot  listen  to  them,  though  she  laughs  aloud 
as  she  sings  them.  Pebbly  Shore,  what  shall  I  do 
to  my  child?" 

"  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  Just,  and  sin  is  hate- 
ful," answered  the  (stream.  "As  you  loYe  the 
Lord,  clK'rish  not  the  sinner." 

Tlie  father  went  away.  His  face  was  stem  and 
merciless.  A  shadow  cold  and  dark  shut  the  sun- 
shine from  him.  Anger  closed  his  cars  to  the 
pleading  voices  that  sounded  all  around  him — the 
voices  of  8inle!>s  things  pleading  in  vain  with  a 
sinful  man  for  mercy  to  a  sinner. 

When  the  girl  came  again  to  Ferny  Bank  it 
was  a  woman's  face,  worn  and  weary,  that  looked 
at  her  from  the  water.  She  wrung  her  hands  as  she 
waikd :  "  O  cruel  waters,  why  did  you  not  close 
over  me  in  my  innocent  childhood  ?  Now  I  am 
tired  and  mujit  sleep,  but  not  here, — the  sunshine 
is  too  bright,  the  waves  sparkle  too  gaily.  I  will 
go  to  Pebbly  Shore." 

Wearily  she  went  to  the  other  stream.  "  I  must 
sleep  without  praying,"  she  muttered  ;  "  I  have  not 
prayed  for  so  long.  My  prayers  would  not  be 
heard.  Even  my  father  has  driven  me  from  liim." 
She  shivered  in  the  gloom,  and  a  look  of  despair 
gleamed  in  her  eyes. 

Her  father  was  near.  The  winds  hastened  to 
tell  him.  "  Where  is  my  child?"  he  askid  of  the 
stream.  The  dark  waves  floated  the  white  face 
and  wasted  form  to  his  sight.  Before  they  could 
close  over  her  again  he  drew  her  from  the  water. 
He  carried  her  into  the  sunsliine  and  laid  her  down 
on  the  fresh,  soft  grass.  "  Oh  !"  he  moaned,  "  if  my 
heavenly  Father  deals  with  me  as  I  have  with  my 
daughter!  I  said  to  my  angry  heart  that  I  was 
just,  but  I  knew  it  was  not  the  loving  justice  of 
the  Lord.  How  shall  I  answer  when  He  asks  of 
me  the  child  He  gave  to  my  keeping?  When  she 
wandered,  I  might  have  led  her  back,  perhaps ;  but 
I  drove  her  from  me !  Dear  Lord,  be  merciful  to 
the  merciless!" 

He  chafed  her  hands, — his  tears  fell  on  her  face. 
The  warm  sunbeams  shone  over  her;  the  gentle 
winds  fanned  her  face  ;  the  flowers  gave  their  fra 
grance.  How  sweetly  the  birds  sang  when  she 
sighed  and  opened  h'-r  eyes.  She  shuddered  and 
closed  them  again  when  she  saw  her  father.  But 
he  held  her  to  his  heart,  as  he  whispered ;  "  We 
have  sinned ;  we  have  sinned !  God  forgive  us  as 
we  forgive  one  another!"  She  clasped  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  and  as  they  wept  and  prayed  to- 
gether they  knew  not  of  the  great  joy  among  the 
angels  in  heaven. 

One  day  a  miller  came  to  the  streams.  "Ho!" 
he  said,  "you  are  neighbors,  but  look  little  like 
friends.  I  think  you  would  be  the  better  for  flowing 
together, — one  is  a  light-headed  babbler  and  the 
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other  fairly  sullen.  We  like  sunshine  and  shadow 
mixed  in  this  world.  My  old  mill  will  soon  tumble 
down,  I  think.  A  long,  busy  life  it  has  had— and 
work  and  age  have  made  it  feeble  enough.  I  must 
build  me  a  new  one.  The  stream  the  old  one 
stands  on  is  small  at  the  bist,  and  dry  full  half  the 
time  ;  but  here  is  water  enough  to  turn  a  score  of 
wheels.  Good  work  it  will  be  for  you.  Such  idle 
lives  as  you  lead  are  not  well.  Fine  fun,  too,  I 
should  think,  da>*hing  over  the  great  wheel;  the 
clear  drops  dripping  from  every  point ;  the  white 
foam  gleaming  from  the  dark  shadows;  and  the 
pond  where  you  will  rest  will  be  peaceful  and 
and  sunshiny  always ; — come,  which  of  you  will 
turn  my  wheel?" 

"Not  I,"  said  Pebbly  Shore;  "I  have  work, 
though  you  seem  not  to  know  it.  I  have  to  warn 
sinful  men  of  their  danger,  and  tell  of  the  justice 
of  the  Lord.  I  liave  no  time  to  rest  in  the  sun- 
shine of  your  quiet  pond,  or  turn  your  wheel, — I 
must  flow  on  my  way  to  tiic  peaceful  ocean." 

"  Xot  I,"  cried  Ferny  Bank ;  "  I  have  to  tell  of 
the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  and  I  am  not  idle! 
Idle  indeed  !  Too  busy  by  far  to  take  my  bright 
waters  into  the  shadow  to  turn  your  wheel.  And 
I  am  flowing  to  the  peaceful  ocean." 

"  To  the  great  swamp,  more  likely,"  said  the 
miller;  "  that  is  where  you  are  going  now.  More 
than  one  wilful  stream  has  been  lost  there.  You 
will  have  to  turn  soon  if  you  hope  to  reach  the 
ocean.  Teaching  is  all  very  well,  but  you  tell  only 
half  tlie  story,  either  one  of  you,  and  little  enough 
good  it  will  do  told  in  that  way.  When  the  Lord 
wants  one  to  teach  He  will  tell  them  so,  there  will 
be  no  doubt  of  it.  A  stream's  duty,  I  take  it,  is  to 
turn  a  mill ;  and  better  sermons  than  any  you  will 
ever  preach  will  want  hearers  if  that  corn  isn't 
ground.  Poor  human  nature  is  weak,  and  a  hungry 
man  won't  get  much  good  even  from  such  sermons 
as  those  of  our  kind  Father,  and  that's  saying  a 
great  deal,  for  many  a  time  I've  sat  like  a  great 
boy  with  my  mouth  as  wide  open  as  my  eyes,  and 
the  tears  running  down  my  face  as  I  listened  to 
him.  Whether  you  turn  my  wheel  or  not,  you 
had  better  go  the  other  way  or  you  will  surely  be 
lost  in  the  swamp.  You  can  see  it  from  here. 
But,  bless  us,  I  think  I  have  turned  preacher,  too ! 
I  must  go  and  see  about  that  mill !" 

When  the  miller  had  hurried  away,  the  streams 
looked  ahead.  Yes,  there  was  the  swamp!  Rough 
grasses  grew  here  and  there  in  little  clumps ;  great 
bushes  with  coarse  foliage  fringed  the  edge;  tall 
weeds  flaunted  flowers  of  gaudy  colors  in  the  sun- 
shine, or  drooped  livid  hues  in  the  shade;  lizards 
and  awkward  turtles  lay  on  the  damp  stones  ; 
snakes  glided  throngh  the  rustling  grass;  the 
waters  just  stirred  dark  and  sluggish  in  the  sun- 
shine, or  gathered  green  foam  in  the  shadow. 

The  streams  begged  of  the  wind  that  he  would 
call  the  angel  of  the  rivers  to  them.     "  Ah !  what 


shall  we  do?"  they  cried,  when  he  came ;  "  we  have 
not  heeded  your  warnings,  but  be  merciful  and  aid 
us !  We  have  lived  long,  but  none  have  loved  us  ; 
none  have  come  with  grateful  thanks  to  us ;  we 
have  done  no  good.  And  there  is  the  swamp ! 
Must  we  be  lost  there?" 

Lovingly  the  angel  Fmiled ;  his  voice  was  so 
tender,  as  he  told  them  of  their  pride  and  wilfulness, 
that,  though  they  sorrowed,  they  did  not  fear. 
Meekly  they  said:  "We  will  no  longer  follow  our 
own  way!  Whither  sluiU  we  go?  What  shall  we  do?" 

The  angel  led  them  nearer  and  nearer,  until  the 
dark  waves  of  Pebbly  Shore  mingled  with  the 
bright  ripples  of  Ferny  Bank.  How  beautiful 
thty  were  then !  The  little  spirits  decked  their 
banks  anew ;  when  they  had  finished  they  were  in- 
deed lovrly.  Here  talltrees  leaneil  over  the  waters 
from  either  side,  their  branches  almost  meeting; 
there  a  great  rock,  or  a  heap  of  rough  stones,  with, 
perhaps,  a  wild  rose  clambering  over  them ;  a  little 
farther,  a  gra-'sy  slope,  blue  with  violets,  or  a  sandy 
shore  strewn  with  pebbles  and  pretty  shells ;  and 
again,  a  steep  bank  green  witli  velvety  moss,  and 
fiii  ged  at  the  water's  edge  with  feathery  ferns  that 
bent  over  the  clear  ripples  and  even  dipped  into 
them.  Snmetiuies  the  waters  rested  cool  and  quiet 
in  the  dark  shadows;  sometimes  they  danced  mer- 
rily in  the  sunshine ;  sometimes  they  dashed,  all 
covered  with  foam,  over  a  ledge  of  rock.  And 
how  mauy  songs  they  sung, — a  low  gurgle,  joyous 
as  a  baby's  first  laugii ;  loud,  merry  babblings  like 
sturdy  bovs  at  play;  now  as  sweet  as  a  young 
ma'den's  singing,  anon  as  sad  as  the  sound  of  weep- 
ing ;  low  murmurs  like  the  prayers  of  saints,  and 
deep,  solemn  warnings.  'i'- 

They  turn  the  good  miller's  wheel,  and  many  an- 
other, and  float  a  host  of  toy  boats  on  their  rip- 
ples; gladly  they  fill  the  pitchers  the  young  girls 
dip  into  their  waves ;  they  give  their  waters  to  the 
thirsty  Ciittle  that  come  fr<mi  their  pastures  in  the 
quiet  evenings ;  the  voices  of  the  children  that  walk 
beside  them  sound  clear  and  sweet  on  the  still  air; 
the  little  ones  sing  as  they  gather  the  lovely  white 
water-lilies  swaying  up  and  down  on  the  waves, 
and  weave  them,  all  dripping  with  crj'stal  drops, 
into  beautiful  garlands,  to  deck  the  tabernacle 
where  the  dear  Lord  rests,  or  the  shrine  of  His 
blessed  Mother ;  or  they  laugh  merrily,  the  happy 
children,  as  they  try  to  count  the  tiny  fishes  dart- 
ing through  the  bright  ripples;  in  the  dark  nights, 
shy  wild  things  from  the  forest  creep  timidly  down 
to  drink. 

I  could  not  tell  you  all  the  good  they  do.  They 
are  ever  busy,  ever  happy.  Ferny  Bank  fears  no 
shadow  while  Pebbly  Shore  is  with  her ;  he  wel- 
comes the  sunshine  because  she  loves  it.  Many  a 
sweet  lesson  they  teach  in  their  songs,  for  they 
always  sing  together;  when  Pebbly  Shore  mur- 
murs low  and  solemn,  "  The  Lord  is  just,"  e'er  de- 
spair can  find  entrance  to  the  sinful  hearts  of  those 
who  listen.  Ferny  Bank  whispers,  "The  Lord  is 
good,"  and  peace  comes  to  them,  as  they  see 
tlirough  their  repentant  tears  the  beautiful  rain- 
bow of  hope ;  when  some  tempted  soul,  listening 
to  Ferny  Bank's  sweet  song,  thinks :  "  Ah  yes,  the 
Lord  is  so  good  and  merciful!  surely  ^e  will  for- 
give if  I  yield,"  the  solemn  warning  of  Pebbly 
Shore  sounds  loud  and  clear  over  the  low  murmur 
of  Ferny  Bank  and  the  pleading  of  the  tempter. 
Always  busy,  always  happy,  guided  by  the  angel 
they  flow  on  their  way  to  the  peaceful  occiin. 
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The  Assamption. 


The  Gospel  that  is  read  in  the  Mass  of  the  As- 
sumption refers  in  its  literal  sense  not  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  but  to  another  Mary,  the  sister  of 
Lazarus  and  Martha,  who  was  a  figure  of  tlie  true 
Mary.  Some  not  understanding  the  application  of 
the  Gospel  have  deemed  that  it  would  be  well  to 
change  it,  thereby  showing  that  they  know  not 
how  to  di^^cover  the;  true  sense  of  the  Gospel. 

In  the  feast  of  Bethania,  says  M.  Olier,  Martha 
represents  the  Church;  her  sister,  Mary,  takes  the 
place  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  and  Jesus,  taking  the 
repast,  intended  to  prefigure  what  was  to  take  place 
on  the  Assumption  of  His  Mother  into  heaven. 
"\rtha  was  extremely  busy  preparing  the  meal, 
and  complaine<l  to  Jesus  because  her  sister  did  not 
help  her;  Mary  sat  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  our 
Saviour  wishing  to  encourage  the  one  in  her  repose 
of  heavenly  love,  and  to  correct  the  excess  of  zeal 
displayeil  by  the  other,  declared  that  Mary  had 
chosen  the  better  part,  which  would  not  be  taken 
from  her. 

The  Church,  that  is,  the  Apostl&s  and  first  Chris- 
tians, occupied  with  the  things  of  earth,  and  feel- 
ing the  need  they  had  of  Mary's  assistance,  com- 
plained that  she  wished  to  enter  into  eternal  re- 
pose, that  she  left  them  to  struggle  and  combat 
without  her,  that  she  went  to  heaven,  while  they 
remained  exiles  on  earth.  Mary,  more  spiritual, 
more  holy  and  more  attached  to  Jesus,  and  know- 
ing moreover  that  when  quitting  the  Church  on 
earth  she  would  not  cease  to  protect  it,  chooses  the 
better  part,  and  Jesus  approves  her  choice  and  de- 
clares that  it  shall  not  be  taken  from  her.  He  had 
before  reproved  his  Apostles  for  the  sadness  that 
overcame  them  when  they  heard  that  He  was  about 
to  leave  them.  "  If  you  loved  Me  you  would  rejoice 
that  I  go  to  My  Father."  They  should  also  rejoice 
at  the  Assumption  of  Mary ;  and  the  Church,  who, 
despite  a  certain  sadness  that  she  cannot  com- 
pletely control,  perfectly  comprehends  that  her 
true  interests  arc  serve.l  by  the  translation  of  her 
Queen  from  earth  to  heaven,  calls  repeatedly  upon 


(he  faithful  in  the  Office  and  Mass  of  the  day  to 
rejoice  with  her. 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  Festival  of  the  Assump- 
tion. Joy  that  Mary  has  chosen  the  better  part, 
which  shall  never  be  taken  from  her;  joy  that  our 
Queen  now  reigning  in  heaven  still  continues  to 
protect  the  Church  by  her  intercession  at  the  feet 
of  her  Son  Jesus. 

It  is  a  difficult  tiling  to  speak  of  the  glory  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  heaven.  It  were  better,  says 
the  venerable  M.  Olier,  to  honor  by  our  silence 
the  glory  of  Mary  in  heaven  than  to  speak  of 
it  in  our  feeble  words.  And  yet  it  is  even  more 
difficult  to  be  silent.  Does  she,  do  her  faithful 
servants,  ask  only  silence  of  us?  Both  she  and 
they  will  pardon  us  the  feebleness  of  our  wonls  if  we 
say  all  we  can ;  the  language  of  earth  is  so  poorly 
adapted  to  talk  of  the  magnificence  of  heaven. 

In  speaking  of  the  glory  or  beatitude  of  the 
Holy  Virgiii  in  heaven,  we  must,  in  order  the  bet- 
ter to  understand,  distinguish  what  is  etsentiai  from 
what  is  accidental.  The  possession  of  God,  by  the 
beatific  vision,  is  the  essential  part  of  beatitude ; 
the  gifts  of  the  soul,  of  the  body,  and  those  which 
are  exterior,  form  the  accidental  part.  We  shall 
speak  only  of  the  essential  glory,  reserving  for 
another  time  what  may  be  said  of  the  glory 
which  Mary  receives  from  her  pre-eminent  quali- 
ties of  soul  and  body. 

In  his  work  on  the  Blessed  Virgin,  entitled  Coro- 
nula  Mariana,  M.  Tabbe  Petitalot  treats  this  sub- 
ject in  the  following  terms.  Essential  glory  or 
beatitude,  which  consists  in  seeing  God  face  to  face, 
although  perfect  for  all  the  elect  is  nevertheless  un- 
equal, and  in  proportion  to  the  sanctity  of  e/fch  one. 
In  Mary  this  glory  is  incomprehensible,  immense,  a 
thousand  times  exceeding  the  beatitude  of  all  the 
fortunate  dwellers  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  We 
can  ea'^ily  understand  that  the  glory  of  Mary  must 
be  in  proportion  to  three  things:  to  her  dignity  as 
Mother  of  Gofi,  to  the  amount  of  grace  with  which 
her  soul  was  filled,  and  to  the  grandeur  and  excel- 
lence of  her  merits.  But  the  glory  arising  from 
these  three  things  we  cannot  understand,  and  I 
doubt  whether  the  angels  and  saints  can  perfectly 
comprehend  it. 
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The  glory  of  Mary  must  be  proportionate  to  her 
dignity  of  Mother  of  God.  To  express  that  the 
glory  of  our  Saviour  is  without  limit,  the  Gospel 
says :  We  have  seen  Uis  glory,  as  tlie  glory  of  the 
only  Son  of  the  Father.  Now,  the  angels  and  saints 
see  the  glory  of  Mary  as  the  glory  of  the  Mother 
of  the  Only  Son.  The  dignity  being  incomprehen- 
sible, the  glory  is  also  incomprehensible.  The 
throne  of  the  Mother  is  not  far  from  her  Son's ; 
the  Queen  stands  at  the  right  hand  of  the  King : 
that  is,  Mary,  inferior  to  the  Incarnate  Word,  ap- 
proaches as  near  to  Him  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
creature  to  approach  to  God. 

We  hare  time  and  time  again  endearored  to 
say  what  were  the  perfection,  the  increase,  the 
grandeur  and  the  height  of  the  sanctifying  grace 
in  the  soul  of  Mary.  Now  grace  is  the  measure 
of  heavenly  beatitude,  the  seed  of  glory,  the  sure 
guarantee  of  the  inheritance;  it  is  grace  which, 
making  men  sons  of  God,  gives  them  a  right  to  the 
])aternal  Kingdom :  If  we  are  sons,  we  are  heirs  aUo. 
To  make  men  holy,  just,  friends  of  God,  partici- 
pators in  the  Divine  Nature,  is  the  power  of  grace. 
Call  to  mind  then  the  grace  whidt  Mary  possessed ; 
already  so  great  in  her  conception  that  it  even  then 
would  have  gained  for  her  a  glory  far  superior  to 
that  of  all  the  saints— tlien  increasing  in  all  the 
acts  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  6nally  so  perfect  and 
so  infinite  at  the  last  moment  of  her  life  on  earth 
that  it  surpassed  all  measure. 

The  merits  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  call  for  a  glory 
and  felicity  without  limit.  Such  was  the  value  of 
her  acts  that  by  the  first  she  merited  more  than 
all  the  martyrs  by  their  heroic  death,  thau  all  the 
saints  in  the  desert,  than  all  the  virgins  in  the  clois- 
ter. Each  of  the  following  acts  doubled  the  merit 
of  the  preceding  ones;  and  the  last,  which  was 
produced  with  all  the  perfection  of  grace  and  all 
the  ardor  of  charity  acquired  previous  to  that  act, 
was  equal  in  value  to  the  whole  life  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  What  then  must  be  the  weight  of  glory 
given  in  return  for  the  perfection  of  so  many 
meritorious  acts  ? 

A  GlooD  Example.— At  Dover,  England,  on  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul's  day,  at  the  eight  o'clock  Mass, 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  no  boy  able  to  answer 
Mass  came  in  time.  A  fine  old  gentleman,  appar- 
ently eighty  years  old,  perceived  the  want,  and  of- 
fered to  serve  Mass.  Every  one  iu  the  church  no- 
ticed his  age,  his  simple  pie*y  and  devotion.  After 
Mass,  he  was  found  to  be  the  Duke  of  Saldanha, 
Commander  of  the  Army  and  late  Prime  Minister 
of  Portugal,  who  had  come  to  Dover  to  meet  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  Brazil. 

A  secure  mind  is  like  a  continual  feast. — Prov. 


Tbronns  Trinitatis. 

Each  Bevcral  Saint  the  Church  reveres, 

What  is  he  but  an  altur  whence 
Some  separate  Virtue  ministers 

To  God  a  separate  frankincense  f 

Each  beyond  each,  not  made  of  hands, 

They  rise,  a  ladder  angel-trod  : 
Star-bright  the  lost  and  lodiest  stands— 

That  altar  is  the  Throne  of  God. 

Lost  in  the  uncreated  light 
A  Form  all  Human  rests  thereon  : 

Bis  shade  from  that  surpassing  heis;ht 
Beyond  creation's  verge  is  thrown. 

Him  "Lord  of  lords,  and  King  of  kings," 
The  chorus  of  all  worlds  proclaim  : — 
"  He  took  from  her,"  one  angel  sings 
At  intervals,  "  His  Human  frame." 

— Aubrey  De  Vere. 


STARS  OF  OUR  LADY; 
Or,  Glances  Through  the  Calendar. 

AUGUST. 

St.  Dominic— [Concluded.] 
So  passed  the  ten  years'  apostolate  among  the 
Albigeuses,  consecrated  by  suflferings,  glorified  by 
miracles;  and  at  its  close  one  hundred  thousand 
souls  had  been  reclaimed  to  the  true  fold.  The 
foundation  had  been  laid  of  what  was  to  be  called 
the  second  of  the  Dominican  Orders ;  the  church  of 
Our  Lady  at  Prouille,  a  little  village  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, having  offered  shelter  to  a  few  pious  ladies, 
who  were  initiated  into  the  religious  life  on  the 
feast  of  the  beloved  disciple,  id  the  year  1206.  The 
infant  community,  zealously  governed  by  St.  Dom- 
inic amid  all  his  other  labors,  grew  in  time  to  a 
large  and  celebrated  monastery,  numbering  among 
its  members  several  princesses,  and  sending  out 
various  branches  to  extend  the  holy  work ;  but  its 
greatest  claim  to  veneration  is  in  being  the  mother- 
house  of  the  great  Dominican  Order.  At  this  time 
also,  the  third  Order,  probably,  was  originated, 
which,  under  the  grand  name  of  Militia  of  Jesus 
Christ,  associated  the  laity  in  the  labors  of  the 
apostolic  priests,  and  in  more  peaceful  times  re- 
tained its  old  spirit  under  the  less  imposing  name  of 
the  Order  of  Penance  of  St.  Dominie.  Here,  too, 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  Rosary,  which  might  al- 
most be  called  another  Order,— the  great  popular 
devotion,  whose  name  is  its  eulogy,  and  whose  in- 
stitution would  alone  crown  our  Saint  with  imper- 
ishable renown.  So  called  "histories"  picture 
Dominic,  as  the  fierce  inquisitor,  at  the  head  of  an 
avenging  army,  urging  on  zealots  like  himself  to 
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the  work  of  slaughter.  How  different  from  the 
real  Dominic,  tlie  tender-hearted,  high-souled  friar, 
whose  ChrLstlike  zral  was  never  obscured  by  one 
shadow  of  human  vengeance,  distributing  his  sacred 
chaplels  to  tlie  faitliful  us  tlie  most  potent  weapons. 
Wonderful  is  the  inconsistency  of  falsehtKKi; 
-  stranger  still  the  blindness  that  will  not  see  \ta 
glaring  contradictions.  Fancy  "Dominic  Guz- 
man's childish  bauble,"  as  it  is  politely  called, 
emanating  from  a  "  durk-minded,  blood-thirsty 
fanatic!" 

Our  Lady's  chaplet !  given  first  by  her  own  lily  bands. 
How  soon  her  children  all  were  drawn  within  Itsflow'ry 

bonds. 
Thro'  Dominie,  her  favored  one,  to  earth  'twas  scarcely 

given, 
Ere  all  with  joyous  fervor  claimed  the  rosary  of  heaven. 

Our  Lady's  cbaplct !      'Mong  the  gems  that  deck  the 

royal  dame, 
Most  cherished  is  the  rosary  she  wears  in  Mary's  name  ; 
The  peasant  child  her  rosary  regards  with  loving  pr.de, 
Golconda's  wealth  were  pour  to  her  those  simple  beads 

beside. 

Oar  Lady's  beads!     The  Vatican  hath  heard  them 

humbly  told  ; 
The  stormy  ocean,  at  their  toneb,  in  smiling  waves  has 

roU'd  ; 
The  desert  sands,  the  mountain  peaks,  know  Mary's 

beads  full  well ; 
All  tribes  and  tongues  their  wondrous  worth  with  eager 

love  can  tell. 

And  still,  as  generations  rise.  Our  Lady's  chaplet  holds 
Its  magic  power  to  rule  all  hearts  and  sanctiry  all  souls  ; 
Nor  by  Our  Lady  of  Prouillo  was  firmer  faith  secured. 
Than  now,  six  centuries  later,  greets  our  Lady  dear  of 
Lourdes.* 

Our  Saint  was  in  his  forty-sixth  year  when  he 
was  called  on  to  accompany  to  the  Council  of  Lat- 
eran  the  zealous  Fulk,  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  the  first 
patron  of  the  Dominican  Order.  The  great  work 
of  his  life  had  now  mado  its  beginning,  silently, 
humbly,  as  such  works  are  wont  to  do  ;  he  left  at 
Toulouse  the  little  band  of  six  chosen  souls,  be- 
ginners in  the  science  of  theology  which  would  di- 
rect their  future  labors,  but  doubtless  already  pro- 
ficients in  the  science  of  the  saints. 

Wlmtever  its  scandals  and  follies,  that  was  an 
age  of  faith,  and  we  can  imagine  the  teruation  Lan- 
guedoc's  holy  apostle  created  wherever  he  appeared. 
Time  and  labor,  poverty  and  penance,  had  all  failed 
to  m;»r  that  beautiful  face  to  which  every  eye  was 
eagerly  turned.    The  pure,  fresh  complexion  so 

*  Tnulitlon  aayt  it  wma  while  prKying  i  the  chorch  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Pri)iiillp,  that  Ht.  Dnmlnic  was  iiiitructrd  by  bin  gra- 
ciuos  Queen  in  the  dsTotion  which  wnuM  l«  so  drar  to  her;  and 
the  counection  of  the  Roearjr  with  Urtle  BenuMlette'i  Tlaioni  of 
Notre  Oarae  de  Loardea  U  lhaiiliar  to  all.  I 


like  a  child's,  the  soft  lustrous  eyes,  the  ever  ready 
smile,  all  were  as  of  old;  even  the  beaatiful  hair 
was  unchanged.  The  radiant  light  that  had  ever 
been  notictd  on  his  noble  brow,  was  still  brighter, 
and  the  longbeard  he  was  allowing  to  grow  in  prepa- 
ration for  his  mission  to  the  Saracens — a  lifelong 
dream  ngver  to  be  realized— added  to  his  venerable 
aspect.  And  so  he  comes — the  high-born  Spanish 
Don,  the  eloquent  Canon,  the  apostle  of  Langue- 
'doc,  all  his  titles  and  glories  of  family  and  religion 
long  since  lost  in  his  chosen  appellation  "  Brother 
Dominic,  preacher  " — he  comes  to  lay  at  the  feet  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  the  plan  and  purport  of  his 
iuteuded  Order.  It  was  a  new  and  bold  idea.  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  had  already  triumphed  over  the 
many  obstacles  to  the  erection  of  a  mendicant  Order, 
but  St.  Dominic's  was  more  than  that.  Now,  ac- 
cu.stomed  to  see  priests  generally  exercise  the  holy 
function  of  preaching,  it  seems  strange  to  remem- 
ber that  before  his  time  it  was  reserved  to  the  bish- 
ops and  higher  ranks.  To  propose  a  whole  order 
of  preaching  friars  was  therefore  a  startling  inno- 
vation. But  at  Rome  "  whatever  is  of  God "  al- 
ways finds  one  steady  friend,  however  it  may  be 
opposed  elsewhere/ and  December  22,  1216,  two 
Papal  decrees  finally  and  fully  confirmed  tlie  Order 
of  Friars  Preachers,  as  those  "who  will  be  the 
champions  of  faith  and  true  lights  of  the  world." 
The  experience  of  nearly  seven  hundred  years 
shows  how  prophetic  was  the  high  eulogium  of 
Pope  Honorius  III. 

Only  five  years  remained  of  that  invaluable  life ; 
but  in  that  short  space  Dominic  saw  his  Preach- 
ers, with  the  Minors  of  his  beloved  friend,  take 
possession  of  court  and  camp,  city  and  country, 
throughout  Christian  Europe,  and  prepare  to  push 
their  conquests  among  infidels  and  heathens.  And 
hand  in  hand,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with 
glorious  allies,  have  Franciscans  and  Dominicans 
spread  the  fame  of  their  mighty  fathers  in  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  foremost  in  every  enterprise 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man. 

How  exquisite  are  the  details  of  those  five  years; 
the  multiplicity  of  works,  the  brilliancy  of  miracles, 
and  sweet  sublimity  of  virtues  that  make  its  his- 
tory like  a  paththickly  set  with  fragrant  fiowers  and 
glittering  jewels  in  bewildering  profusion.  But  that 
wonderful  "master-general"  is  still  the  same  be- 
loved Dominic,  "  our  most  sweet  father,"  as  bis 
sons  delighted  to  call  him :  in  every  charming  an- 
ecdote, in  every  grave  historical  incident,  the  fame 
genial,  joyous,  simple-hearted,  great-minded  serv- 
vant  of  God,  whose  characteristics  seem  far  less  hu- 
man than  divine.  Earth  surely  never  sent,  since 
the  Immaculate  Mother,  a  nobler,  sweeter,  purer 
soul  to  its  kindred  home,  than  that  which  took 
flight  from  the  ashes-strewn  floor  of  St  Nicholas, 
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convent  in  Bologna,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Transfig- 
uration, 1231. 


[CoprsiQHT  Securid.] 

ZOE'S  DAVGHTER. 

BY    MRS.    AKSA    H.    DOH8ET. 

CHAPTER  XITI. 

FATHER    JAirNISOn    SETTLES    TWO    DIFFICULTIES. 

"Let  US  have  some  hot  coffee,"  said  Allan 
Brooke,  who,  after  having  taken  leave  of  the  last 
of  his  guests  and  seen  them  off,  went  into  the  sup- 
per room  where  Mrs.  Yellott  was  laying  down  the 
law  about  the  precious  Sevres  china,  plate,  and 
other  costly  things,  with  undiminishe<l  energy ;  and 
drawing  a  chair  up  to  the  table  where  the  rose- 
tints  of  morning  struggled  with  the  pale  flickering 
lamp-light,  said  to  one  of  the  servants:  "See  if 
you  can  find  me  some  cold  chicken  and  tongue; 
and  go  to  the  pantry  and  fetch  me  a  good  honest 
slice  of  bread  and  butter.  I'm  going  to  eat  my 
breakfast,  Ellen,  and  go  to  bed." 

"  I  shall  do  the  same,  Allan ;  I  begin  to  feel  a 
little  tired,"  she  answered  pleasantly.  "But  it  was 
delightful;  everything  passed  off  deliciously.  I 
never  saw  people  enjoy  themselves  more.  But 
what  became  of  Father  Jannison?  he  disappeared 
about  eleven  o'clock,  and  nobody  could  tell  me 
anything  about  him." 

"  He  went  away  about  a  quarter  of  eleven,  much 
to  my  regret.  I  saw  him  off,  and  lighted  my  boat 
lantern  for  him  to  read  his  Office  by  on  his  way 
home,  He  would  have  remained  a  little  later,  but 
had  a  sick  call  to  attend,  directly  after  his  four 
o'clock  Mass,  some  four  or  five  miles  from  St. 
Inigoes." 

"  Oh,  what  a  life  of  sacrifice  and  self-denial !  I 
declare !  it  almost  makes  one  wish  to  retire  from 
the  world, — and  if  it  were  not  for  my  children  I 

would Here,  Fanchette !" — cried  Mrs. Yellott, 

suddenly  brought  down  from  her  religious  aspira- 
tions by  the  appearance  of  her  mnid, — "  have  you 
put  away  all  those  French  fiowers,  and  smoothed 
out  my  laces — and  stop!  fold  up  those  things  lying 
around  my  dressing-room.  I  know  you  have  had 
two  or  three  good  sloeps  to-night,  and  as  it  is  broad 
daylight  there's  no  use  goin^  to  bed,  there's  so 
much  to  be  done."  *- 

"Yes'm,"  answered  Fanchette,  flouncing  out. 
She  made  short  work  of  her  task,  then  marching 
up  to  her  room,  she  deliberately  undressed  herself 
and  went  to  bed  so  tired  and  sleepy  that  she  had 
scarcely  touched  her  pillow  before  she  was  sound 
asleep.    She  knew  by  experience  that  her  mistress 


would  go  comfortably  to  bed  and  not  awaken  until 
noon,  by  which  time  she  would  be  up  and  ready  to 
serve  her. 

It  took  several  days  for  everybody  to  get  over 
the  excitement  of  the  fete  and  the  household  to  fall 
back  into  its  well-ordered  quiet  ways.  The  reac- 
tion left  Lucia  in  a  highly  nervous,  excitable  state, 
drooping,  depressed,  and  very  quiet,  while  the 
other  children  seemed  to  have  got  a  fresh  access 
of  life,  and  were  noisy,  wild  and  mischievous  be- 
yond bearing,  perpetually  romping,  and  playing 
off  their  pranks  upon  each  other  and  the  servants. 
Frank  Yellott,  not  at  all  abashetl  by  his  disgrace, 
was  ever  the  ringleader  in  their  fun,  not  caring 
who  was  hurt  or  incommoded  by  it,  or  who  was 
blamed  so  that  he  escaped. 

Lucia  spent  much  of  her  time  in  the  music-room 
practising,  and  in  the  library  poring  over  the  ro- 
mances of  old  chivalrous  times — the  adventures  of 
crusaders,  the  lays  of  the  troubadours — or  turnii.g 
with  curious  interest  the  pages  of  some  old  works 
on  astrology  and  the  occult  sciences,  which  Allan 
Brooke  had  bought  years  before  in  London, 
and  which  had  a  strange  fascinating  charm  for  an 
imaginative  mind  like  hers.  Among  other  curious 
things  she  read  one  day  the  account  of  an  ancient 
superstition  by  which  obnoxious  persons  could  be 
safely  made  way  with,  by  modelling  them  in  wax 
and  placing  the  figure  or  figures  where  they  would 
melt  slowly  in  the  heat  of  a  steady  fire,  and  as  the 
wax  dissolved  their  health  would  surely  and 
steadily  decline  until,  when  the  last  vestige  of  it 
ran  into  shapeless  form,  they  would  expire. 

"I  should  like  to  make  one  of  Mrs.  Yellott!"  ex- 
claimed Lucia,  impulsively,  while  she  clenched 
her  small  slender  hand  and  her  eye  glittered ;  but 
in  another  instant  she  threw  the  book  from  her 
as  far  as  she  could,  and,  falling  upon  her  knees, 
burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  exclaiming:  "No! 
no !  I  did  not  mean  that.  It  is  true  that  I  hate  her, 
and  I  can't  help  it,  but  I  wouldn't  hurt  her  for  all 
the  world.  Oh,  Madre  Dolores!  pity  me  and  help 
me!  Tou  know  how  desolate  I  am!  yow  know 
how  the  wickedness  of  my  heart  rises  up  and 
strangles  my  good  thoughts!  you  know  that  I  try 
to  do  right,  and  how  hard  it  is  for  me !  no  one  else, 
not  even  Father  Jannison,  knows  it  all  as  you  do, 
and  if  you  do  not  help  me  there's  no  one  that  can, 
Madre  muir 

This  is  but  an  instance  of  how  the  principles  of 
good  and  evil  perpetually  struggled  for  the  mastery 
in  Lucia's  nature,  driving  her  helpless  and  deso- 
late to  the  blessed  feet  of  Mary,  wliere  if  she  did 
not  always  receive  aid  and  comfort,  her  soul  was 
held  softened  and  subdued  by  a  true  penitence. 
Lucia  did  not  know  it,  but  she  was  already  en- 
gaged in  that  warfare  without  which  the  soul  wins 
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no  paltus;  and  like  the  cliildrtn  slain  by  Herod 
sne  felt  the  first  wounds  of  a  conflict  that  she  did 
not  c«)iupreheud,  but  which  all  must  suSur  for  the 
love  of  Him  who  redeemed  them,  if  they  hope  to 
gain  eternal  life. 

After  the  fiit  the  county  people  began  to  make 
cills,  the  house  was  always  full  of  company,  and 
Allan  Brooke  told  Lucia  that  he  wished  her  to 
kuow  the  young  folks  of  the  neighborhood,  the 
children  of  her  mother's  old  friends  and  his  own; 
so  Chloe,  aided  by  Fanchette,  altered  her  dresses 
to  a  more  modern  style,  and  made  her  some  very 
pretty  ones  out  of  two  or  three  which  had  be- 
longed to  ber  mother,  of  some  thin  black  material, 
and  coaxed  her  into  having  her  hair  fixed  under  a 
bundeau  of  narrow  block  velvet  instead  of  letting 
it  fly  loose  iu  a  monstrous  mass  of  elf  locks  over 
her  neck  and  shoulders, — until  at  last  she  began 
herself  to  take  some  interest  in  what  cflfectcd  such 
an  alteration  iu  her  appearance,  particularly  when 
she  noticed  her  guardiau's  pleased  and  approviug 
looks.  Sometimes,  of  the  flowers  left  from  decorat- 
ing her  little  shrine,  upon  which  she  religiously 
placed  fresh  ones  every  morning,  she  would  of  her 
own  accord  stick  a  spray  of  white  jessamine  under 
her  bandeau,  or  a  trailing  stem  of  clematis,  which 
mingled  its  pure  delicate  blossoms  with  the  raven 
blackness  of  ber  hair  with  pretty  eflfect,  which 
showed,  with  many  other  little  things,  that  her 
womanly  instincts  and  tastes  were  developing. 

As  usual  iu  her  intercourse  with  the  young  pco* 
pie  in  whose  society  she  was  now  frequently 
thrown,  Lucia  found  many  rough  places  to  go  over. 
Some  of  them  were  disagreeable  to  her  in  the  ex- 
treme, some  were  dull  and  awkward,  some  igno- 
rant and  impertinent,  others  of  them  haughty  and 
supercilious, — and,  unfortunately  for  her,  her  per- 
ceptions of  character  were  too  keen,  and  she  too 
inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  for  her  to 
be  able  to  accept  and  make  the  best  of  people  as 
she  found  them.  It  was  up-hill  work  with  her 
most  of  the  time,  but  eflfort  of  the  right  sort  is 
never  fruitless,  even  if  unsuccessful:  it  acts  as  a 
tonic  on  the  moral  nature,  and  provesa  wholesome 
discipline  to  the  heart  But  Lucia  did  not  under- 
stand all  this ;  she  was  only  guided  by  her  con- 
science and  that  instinctive  principle  of  true  polite- 
ness which  ever  leads  one  to  put  himself  in  anoth- 
er's place  and  to  do  unto  him  as  he  would  be  done  by, 
without  analyzing  cause,  effect,  or  principles ;  but 
she  was  just  as  surely  preparing  herself  for  the  evil 
days  that  were  to  come  as  if  she  had  foreseen  them. 

When  her  brother  was  absent,  Mrs.  Yellott  never 
spared  Lucia  when  she  could  sting,  mortify,  or 
hurt  her,  before  strangers  as  well  as  acquaintances. 
Sometimes  the  irascible  child  flared  out  in  sud- 
den revolt,  which  would  astonish  all  present,  and  I 


exhibited  her  in  a  most  unamiable  light;  some- 
times, restruiniiig  herself,  she  would  grow  silent 
and  disagreeable  ;  sometimes,  stung  beyond  endur- 
ance, she  would  set  Mrs.  Yellott  at  defiance,  and 
go  on  laughing  and  cliatting  as  if  indifferent  to  her 
apparently  well-meant  remonstrances  and  reproofs. 
One  day,  it  was  Saturday,  Lucia  had  been  sorely 
tried,  not  only  by  Mrs.  Yellott  but  by  Frank,  who 
silly  and  persistently  chaffed  her  whenever  he 
came  n^ar  her,  until  at  last  it  became  unbearable, — 
and  in  a  fury,  her  checks  scarlet,  ber  eyes  flashing 
their  angriest  firca,  she  spoke  her  mind,  heedless 
who  heard  her,  in  a  manner  neither  compli- 
mentary nor  agreeable  to  mother  or  son.  Forget- 
ting herself  in  her  wild  ex(  itement,  she  broke  out 
into  Creole  Spanish,  which  was  of  course  unintel- 
ligible to  all  present;  but  not  so  the  scorn  and  pas- 
sion in  her  face,  or  her  expressive  gestures,  which 
made  her  meaning  as  well  understood  as  if  she  had 
spoken  English.  They  had  never  seen  her  like 
this  before,  and  it  literally  frightened  both  mother 
and  son  into  silence :  they  had  hunted  her  to  bay ; 
they  had  raised  the  storm,  and  were  the  first  to 
cower  before  its  violence. 

Then,  with  a  sadden  revulsion  of  feeling,  she 
turned  from  them  all,  and  flyiug  up  to  her  room  she 
locked  herself  in  and  threw  herself  prone  upon 
the  floor  at  the  foot  of  her  oratory,  where  she  lay 
almost  lifeless,  exhausted  by  her  violent  emotions, 
and  humiliated  to  the  dust  by  the  thought  that  all 
her  good  resolves  had  proved  as  weak  as  ropes  of 
sand  against  a  stormy  tide.  Then  she  remembered 
that  they  were  all  to  go  that  evening  to  St.  Inigoes 
to  confession,  the  plan  being  to  accept  Father  Jan- 
uison's  invitation  to  spend  the  night  there,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  receive  Holy  Communion 
the  following  morning  at  bis  early  Mass  without 
distraction,  for  it  was  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption, 
a  feast  of  particular  devotion  to  the  congregation 
of  the  old  church  at  St.  Inigoes.  But  how  could 
she  go?  She  would  be  ashamed  to  lift  her  head 
before  them  all,  not  through  fear  of  her  enemies, 
but  through  shame  of  her  sin — through  the  humil- 
iation of  her  fail.  While  these  and  other  painful 
thoughts  passed  through  her  mind  there  came  a 
rap  her  door,  and  Maum  Chloe's  voice  roused  her. 

"  What  is  it?"  she  asked. 

"Come  chile!"  said  the  faithful  old  creature, 
"dey's  lUl  down  to  dinner,  and  Mors'  Allan  he's  in 
a  pucker  about  you ;  so  come  down,  honey ;  if  you 
doesn't  you'll  be  too  late  to  go  over  yander;  dey'a 
all  gwine  to  start  directly  after  dinner." 

"I  will  come  in  a  minute ;  go  down  and  tell  Mr. 
Brooke  so,"  she  answered  softly ;  then  bathing  her 
face- and  smoothing  her  hair  she  ran  down  to  the 
dining>room,  where  her  guardian  met  her  with  out- 
stretched hand. 
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"  Not  one  of  your  bad  head-aches  I  hope,  Lucia  ?" 
he  said,  noticing  her  swollen  eyes  and  the  dark 
rings  under  them. 

"  No ;  it  was  one  of  my  other  kind  of  bads,"  she 
answered,  loud  enough  for  them  all  to  hear — 
fearless  of  them,  and  troubled  only  by  her  con- 
science. 

"  Oh,  dear  me !" — thought  Mrs.  Yellott,  in  alarm 
— "I  do  hope  she  won't  tell  Allan  about  it;  he'll 
be  sure  to  blame  me  and  Frank,  and  I  do  hate  ex- 
planations."  "Lucia,"  she  said,  in  her  most 

amiable  tones,  "  let  me  persuade  you  to  eat  a  plate 
of  this  delicious  soup." 

"Thanks, — yes,"  she  answered  quietly;  then 
Mrs.  Yellott  began  to  talk  to  her  brother  enthu- 
siastically about  a  night-blooming  cereus  which 
Bligh  had  assured  her  would  be  iu  full  flower  the 
following  night,  and  how  crazy  she  was  to  see  it ; 
and  Bligh  had  told  her  the  perfume  was  so  strong 
that  it  could  be  smelt  across  the  river, — until  he, 
always  interested  in  his  rare  flowers,  and  now 
diverted  by  her  exaggerated  way  of  talking,  forgot 
all  about  Lucia  and  her  "bads." 

After  their  return  to  "  Haylands,"  where  there 
happened  to  be  no  guests  that  Sunday,  for  a 
wonder,  and  Mrs.  Yellott  having  nothing  better  to 
occupy  her  mind,  thought  that  now  would  be  the 
time  and  opportunity  to  say  a  few  things  to  Lucia 
which  her  conscience  urged  her  to;  so  after  dinner 
she  stepped  into  Lucia's  room,  and  found  her  sit- 
ting by  the  vine-covered  window,  reading  a  book 
of  sacred  "Legends  of  the  Madonna,"  in  a  very 
tranquil  frame  of  mind.  After  closing  the  door, 
Mrs.  Yellott  took  a  seat  on  the  bedside,  and  told 
Lucia  that  she  had  "  come  to  speak  to  her  as  a  friend, 
about  something  which  had  given  her  much  pain, 
but  about  which  she  felt  a  delicacy  in  speaking." 

Astonished,  Lucia  closed  her  book,  and  lifting 
her  great  black  eyes  to  Mrs.  Yellott's  face,  awaited 
to  hear  what  the  "something"  might  be,  in  si- 
lence. 

"I  hope  that  you  will  not  be  angry  with  me, 
Lucia,  as  what  I  am  going  to  say  is  for  your  good, 
and  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  speak  out.  I  notice, 
Lucia,  that  you  go  to  confession  and  Communion 
very  regularly,  as  regularly  as  I  do  myself,  and  I 
have  been  perfectly  scandalized  by  it,  knowing  as 
well  as  I  do  how  unfit  you  must  be,  from  your  &\f{a\ 
temper,  to  approach  the  Sacraments.  I  don't  see 
how  you  could  dare  go  this  morning,  after  your 
behavior  yesterday.  It  seemsllkc  a  perfect  mock- 
ery of  holy  things  for  such  a  passionate,  self-willed, 
dreadful  child  to  receive  Holy  Communion." 

"That  is  the  very  reason  I  go,  Mrs.  Yellott," 
spoke  out  Lucia,  as  if  inspired.  "  I  go  to  try  and 
be  made  better." 

"  But  I  don't  see  that  you  try  to  be  made  or  do 


better;  so  you'd  better  stay  away  until  you  are 
truly  penitent ;  tfien  there'll  be  some  hope  for  you. 
I  declare  it  makes  me  tremble  to  sec  you  receiving 
the  '  Bread  of  Life,'  "  said  the  merciless  woman. 

Uere  was  a  confusing  thought,  presented  under 
specious  aspects  to  Lucia's  mind,  always  so  sensi- 
tively alive  to  her  own  shortcomings.  "  She  was 
not  fit,"  she  was  told, "  to  approach  the  Sacraments ;" 
and  hmc  was  she  to  become  tit  if  she  stayed  away  ? 
It  struck  like  iron  into  her  soul ;  she  had  never 
had  such  a  thought  before,  but  had  gone  ever  trust- 
ingly and  with  simplicity  of  purpose  to  get  the 
crumbs  falling  from  the  Master's  table,  to  satisfy 
the  hunger  and  faintness  of  her  soul.  But  now 
that  it  was  set  before  her  in  this  new  light,  it  did 
seem  wrong  and  presuming  for  her,  who  was  so 
passionate  and  willful,  to  go  to  Holy  Communion ; 
it  was  like  a  sham  and  pM-etence, — and  she  had 
nothing  to  say,  but  sat  white  and  dumb  before  her 
accuser,  feeling  as  if  the  very  props  of  her  life  had 
given  way  from  under  her. 

"I'm  afraid,  Lucia,"  continued  Mrs.  Yellott, 
"  that  you  do  not  make  honest  confessions ;  you 
should  search  your  heart '  as  with  lamps,'  and  bring 
up  all  its  secret  sins,  that  your  confessor  may  know 
your  conscience  and  how  to  counsel  you.  I  mean 
all  this  for  your  good,  my  dear,  and  I  hope  you  are 
not  oflfended  at  what  I  say." 

"You  can  say  what  you  please,  Mrs.  Yellott," 
answered  Lucia  huskily,  while  her  very  lips  were 
white  from  the  moral  shock  she  had  received. 

"  And  I  trust,"  went  on  the  pious  lady,  "  that 
you'll  lay  the  advice  I  give  you  to  heart,  for  it  is  a 
very,  very  serious  matter.  Now^xcuse  me  for 
interrupting  you — I  must  run  and  hear  the  chil- 
dren their  Catechism." 

A  few  moments  later  Lucia  heard  Mrs.  Yellott 
giving  orders  for  the  open  carriage  to  be  brought 
round  at  five  o'clock ;  tlien  she  heard  her  rating 
Fanchette  severely  for  not  having  plaited  the  ruffles 
of  Mamie's  white  lawn  dress. 

Lucia's  head  begau  to  ache  furiously ;  she  de- 
clined driving,  and  remained  in  her  room  thinking 
and  thinking,  until  what  with  the  pain  and  throb- 
bing in  her  temples,  and  the  horrible  tumult  raised 
in  her  mind  by  Mrs.  Yellott,  she  was  nearly  in  a 
state  of  delirium ;  she  could  make  nothing  of  it  all, 
except  that  she  was  a  wretch  too  miserable  to  live. 
She  took  no  tea,  and  slept  but  little  that  night,  but 
she  resolved  upon  something  which  gave  her  some 
little  comfort,  which  with  characteristic  courage 
she  carried  into  execution. 

-The  next  morning  Lucia's  chaiiv  was  empty 
when  the  family  assembled  to  breakfast,  and  Allan 
Brooke  sent  for  Maum  Chloe  to  inquire  if  "  she 
was  sick  ?" 

[to  be   COKTlNUED.l 
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Life  of  Sister  Mary  Martha  Fontanier, 

A  Lat-Sistkr  in  tick  Fiust  Convent  or  the 
Visitation.  Pahw,  who  died  in  1862, 

IN  THE   TuIKTY-SbCOND   YkaU  OF 
UEU  AOB. 

[CONTINCED.1 

Six  years  and  six  mouths  in  religion  had  suf- 
ficed to  clcvatf  this  faithful  soul  to  this  height  of 
perfection,  and  now  came  the  last  six  months  of 
her  life,  in  which  she  was  to  enter  through  her 
own  unceasing  sufferings  more  deeply  into  the 
spirit  of  her  crucified  Saviour.  Tliis  latter  phase 
commenced  during  her  last  annual  retreat  of 
eight  days.  Shu  became  so  ill  it  was  thought 
nccessitry  to  call  in  the  physician  at  once;  his 
orders  and  prescriptions  were  many  aud  very 
painful;  she  accepted  all  with  the  utmost  resigna- 
tion, asking  only  the  sole  favor  of  being  permit- 
ted to  end  her  retreat  before  the  course  of  treat- 
ment decided  on  should  begin,  it  being  then  the 
fifth  day.  Nothing  could  be  more  touching  than 
the  resolutions  she  made  at  the  close  of  her  re- 
treat ;  one  of  her  old  mistresses  in  the  novitiate, 
whom  she  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  to  write 
them  down  for  her,  could  hardly  restrain  her  emo- 
tion; they  were  not  mere  words,  mere  fervent 
sentiments  and  desires,  but  ads,  close,  searching 
living  actions  of  the  soul,  that  she  set  before  her- 
self to  be  accomplished ;  and  the  rest  of  her  life 
was  the  faithful  reproduction  in  deeds  of  this  pat- 
tern she  had  set  up  for  herself  to  copy.  Coming 
out  of  her  retreat  she  went  to  ask  the  blessing  of 
her  beloved  invalid  superior,  of  whose  aid  she  was 
hencef  )rth  to  be  almost  deprived  ;  then  she  went 
to  the  infirmary  and  placed  herself  in  the  hands 
of  the  Sister  iu  charge,  sayiug:  "I  come  to  re- 
ceive now  from  the  Divine  Spouse  of  my  soul  what 
He  promised  me  on  the  day  I  was  united  to  Him 
by  my  holy  vows."  She  then  placed  herself  on  her 
bed.  She  probably  foresaw,  what  really  happened, 
that  she  was  no  more  to  leave  the  infirmary,  where 
she  was  to  consummate  on  a  hard  cross,  but  with 
angelic  gentleness,  the  work  of  her  perfection.  Her 
lungs  were  now  attacked,  and  all  the  anguish  of  a 
pulmonary  disease  was  added  to  the  distressing 
malady  from  which  she  had  before  been  sufifering. 

Even  among  religious,  to  whom  submission  and 
dependence,  patience  and  humility  are  habitual,  the 
manner  in  which  Sister  Mary  Martha  practised 
these  virtues  was  a  subject  of  continual  surprise 
and  edification.  While  she  was  in  the  common  in- 
firmary she  was  continually  watchful  that  neither 
her  cruel  sleeplessness,  her  other  sufferings,  nor 
the  course  of  treatment  she  was  subjected  to,  should 
be  occasion  of  mortification  to  her  neighbors. 


Her  superior  had  recommended  her  to  be  simple 
in  asking  for  anything  she  needed,  for  from  the 
l>eginniug  nothing  but  obedience  could  induce  her 
accept,  and  above  all  to  ask,  the  hcJp  of  others. 
Her  rank  was  that  of  a  servant,  and  she  should 
wait  on  others,  not  be  waited  on,  she  often  repeat- 
ed, aud  it  cost  her  a  great  effort  to  give  any  trou- 
ble to  others;  cost  wiiat  it  might,  however,  she 
obeyed  exactly, — only  if  there  was  any  delay  in 
giving  her  what  she  asked,  she  spoke  of  it  no 
more.  One  day  when  she  was  almost  suffocating, 
those  near  Sister  Martha  proposed  to  call  the  in- 
finnarian  and  request  her  to  try  a  remedy  for  her 
relief  advised  by  the  doctor:  *' Oh  no  !"  replied 
the  sufferer;  "our  good  God  knows,  and  permits 
me  to  suffer  thus  ;  it  is  best  as  it  is."  She  was  so 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  her  own  worthlessness 
that  she  did  not  know  how  to  manifest  sufficiently 
her  gratitude  for  the  least  service,  and  even  for  the 
visits  of  the  Sisters,  aud  it  always  seemed  to  her 
the  most  natural  thing  to  be  passed  by  and  left 
alone.  "  How  kind  our  good  God  is,"  she  would 
say,  "  to  give  me  such  charitable  Sisters.  If  I  felt 
always  their  goodness  to  me,  now  iu  the  infirma- 
ry it  seems  they  are  twice  as  good  and  devoted! 
Oh,  I  do  not  deserve  to  l>e  treated  so  kindly !"  Her 
patience  was  literally  unfailing ;  during  the  whole 
of  her  tedious  illness  she  was  never  once  heard  to 
complain ;  even  when  she  found  it  impossible  to 
rest  one  minute  in  the  same  position,  she  would 
simply  say  she  could  not,  and  would  add  almost  al- 
ways :  "  And  what  is  it  after  all  ?  My  dear  Saviour 
suffered  far  more ;  and  if  He  wills  me  to  be  thus 
till  I  die,  what  would  it  all  amount  to,  with  heaven 
to  come  after !"  Often  when  the  Sisters  grieved 
over  some  agonizing  crisis,  she  would  say  with 
perfect  serenity  and  sweetness  of  countenance, 
"  It  is  passing — it  is  passed."  Or  else :  "  Yes,  I  suf- 
fer much,  especially  from  suffocation,  but  our  Lord 
wishes  it  thus.  May  His  will  be  done  !  It  is  all  for 
our  greater  good ;  He  is  so  good — our  good  Mas- 
ter !"  At  other  times,  if  asked  how  she  was,  the 
reply  would  be:  "Very  well,  because  as  God 
wills."  One  thought  made  her  very  circumspect 
in  her  words ;  she  had  been  struck  by  this  incident) 
reported  in  the  life  of  Sister  Mary  Denyse  de  Mar- 
tignac,  that  one  Sister  had  been  deprived  of  power 
to  receive  Holy  Communion  at  the  hour  of  her 
death  in  punishment  for  having  complained  to  her 
superior  of  the  discomforts  of  the  infirmary.  "I 
think,"  said  Sister  Mary  Martha,  "  we  should  be  so 
faithful  as  never  to  complain  of  anything,  and  to 
profit  by  even  our  least  sufferings,"  and  she  expressed 
the  most  earnest  desire  to  have  grace  never  to 
let  those  about  her  know  of  any  suffering  or  any 
need  that  she  could  conceal.  In  her  sharpest  an- 
guish one  look  at  the  crucifix  upheld  her  courage. 
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and  the  recollection  of  the  will  of  God  suflBced  to 
give  her  strength  of  soul  to  endure  anything. 
This  aspiration,  "Yes,  my  God,  yes;  always  yes," 
was  on  her  lips.  She  was  told  once  of  a  person 
in  the  world  who,  for  nwny  years,  had  endured 
great  suffering  so  courageously  and  with  such  con- 
stancy of  heart  that  she  had  to  do  violence  to  her- 
self in  order  to  pray  to  be  cured,  "  I  can  fully 
understand  her  feelings,"  remarked  Sister  Martha, 
"  for  I  cannot  ask  anything  of  God  but  merely  that 
His  will  may  be  doue.  Will  of  my  God,  thou  art 
all  in  all  to  me." 

Twice  only  in  her  prolonged  sufferings  was  Sis- 
ter Martha  seen  to  shed  tears.  Once  she  was  told 
that  her  bcloyed  superior,  also  a  constant  suffer- 
er, and  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time,  was 
able  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  great  infirmary,  and  they 
proposed  to  Sister  Martha  to  carry  her  there  for 
the  time ;  in  her  humility  and  reluctance  to  give 
trouble,  she  refused,  but  it  cost  her  some  sorrow- 
ful tears  to  deprive  herself  of  this  happiness.  The 
second  time,  she  had  been  promised  Holy  Commu- 
nion, and  prepared  herself  for  it  with  a  heart  full 
of  hope  and  fervor,  but  was  told  on  the  eve  of  the 
day  that  this  happiness  would  be  denied  to  her,  be- 
cause she  was  not  considered  to  be  able  to  fast  till 
the  time  required.  She  never  made  any  account 
of  additional  pains  when  she  hoped  by  enduring 
them  she  could  obtain  this  ardently  desired  favor, 
and  she  would  endure  parching  thirst,  during  long, 
sleepless,  feverish  nights,  to  obtain  it  ;  she  was 
obliged,  however,  by  obedience  to  acknowledge 
this,  adding  :  "  But  I  say  to  our  Lord, '  This  is  but 
little  to  endure  for  Thee !'  "  With  these  two  excep- 
tions, the  most  absolute  abandonment  dominated 
over  her  most  legitimate  desires,  and  If  ever  there 
escaped  from  her  an  expression  of  regret  at  being 
deprived  of  Holy  Communion  or  any  other  grace 
enjoyed  by  others  in  the  community,  she  would 
add  instantly :  "  But  the  will  of  my  God  is  still 
dearer  to  me."  Towards  the  end  of  her  life  she  ex- 
pressed her  dispositions  by  one  short  phrase:  "  I 
adhere." 

To  the  last,  her  unwillingness  to  give  trouble 
remained  with  this  humble  soul ;  when  reduced  to 
almost  the  last  extremity  of  weakness,  in  order  to 
spare  her  infirmarian  the  exertion  of  lifting  her, 
she  would  try  to  turn  herself  in  bed  without  help, 
though  it  cost  her  five  minutes  or  more  of  exhaust- 
ting  efforts  to  do  so.  When  disposed  to  go  to  sleep 
early  in  the  evening,  she  wotrtS  try  to  keep  awake 
so  as  to  have  more  hope  of  sleeping  later,  when 
her  attendant,  who  slept  in  the  same  room,  should 
retire,  and  thus  secure  the  latter  a  night's  rest ; 
but  when,  as  was  usually  the  case,  there  was  no 
prospect  before  her  but  a  tedious,  sleepless  night, 
she  would  say  cheerfully :  *'  Well,  here  is  the  be- 


ginning of  another  long  night !  No  matter ;  it  will 
pass,  as  all  the  rest  have  done  j  all  for  God  l"  Her 
love  for  holy  poverty,  which  in  her  lime  of  health 
had  made  her  so  careful  not  to  waste  a  scrap  of 
any  material,  or  an  end  of  thread  that  could  be 
used,  and  still  more  had  taught  her  to  be  so  scru- 
pulous not  to  wa»te  a  moment  of  time,  wa»  as 
conspicuous  as  ever  on  her  bed  of  suffering;  every- 
thing that  was  brought  to  her  was  "  gootl  enough — 
too  good  "  for  her.  Her  extreme  attention  to  neat- 
ness, and  the  care  »he  took  of  every  article  intend- 
ed for  her  use,  wa»  inspired  by  the  same  princi- 
ple. Everything  about  her  was  kept  in  the  most 
exact  order.  Eight  days  before  her  death  she  ar- 
ranged her  work-basket,  pointing  out  what  was 
to  betaken  to  the  linen  wardrobe  and  where  every 
other  article  belonged.  One  Friday  she  fancied  it 
was  Sunday,  and  begged  her  infirmarian  to  help 
her  to  put  in  order  her  pwipers  and  some  pictures 
she  had;  it  took  half  an  hour;  then  remembering 
suddenly  that  it  was  a  work  day  she  said  :  "  Oh, 
how  sorry  I  am  I  I  have  made  you  lose  half  an 
hour  of  work,  thinking  it  was  Sunday  f* 

The  rapid  progress  that  towards  the  last  she  made 
in  that  way  of  perfection  in  which  she  was  already 
so  far  advanced,  excited  the  astonishment  of  all 
about  her.  The  sufferings  of  her  body  instead  of 
enfeebling  her  soul  seemed  to  disengage  it  in  ad- 
vance from  all  earthly  ties,  and  to  raise  it  to  a  life 
all  heavenly ;  her  words,  the  very  sight  of  her,  im- 
pressed all  with  reverence ;  her  superior,  herself  a 
most  saintly  soul,  was  deeply  penetrated  by  this 
feeling,  and  happy  to  be  in  the  presence  of  the  dy- 
ing Sister.  Looking  on  this  lowly  soul,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  world  so  mean,  so  ignorant,  so  un- 
important, those  who  saw  her  in  the  light  of  God 
were  irresistibly  impressed  with  that  verse  of  the 
Magnificat :  "  He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from 
their  seat  and  hath  exalted  the  humble ;"  in  her 
was  seen  not  merely  the  ascendancy,  but  the  ma- 
jesty of  virtue.  Always  generous  and  gentle,  pa- 
tient and  humble,  she  attained  to  such  an  equal- 
ity of  mind,  to  such  constancy  of  soul  in  the  endu- 
rance of  apparently  insupportable  sufferings,  as  to 
manifest  to  all  who  saw  her  the  inconceivable  pow- 
er of  grace  in  souls  that  faithfully  correspond  to  its 
inspirations. 

On  the  2nd  of  March,  1862,  which  happened  to 
be  Quinquagesima  Sunday,  the  last  Sacraments 
were  administered  to  her.  She  had  appeared  un- 
til now  to  look  on  death  with  calm  confidence,  but 
she  was  not  wholly  without  fear,  for  she  was  heard 
to  say  occasionally,  in  her  crises  of  suffocation: 
"  Oh,  my  God  ?  must  I  then  die  ?"  and  when  they 
spoke  to  her  of  heaven  she  said :  "  Nay,  do  not 
delude  me:  it  is  to  purgatory  I  shall  go."  But 
her  very  fears  seemed  only  to  inspire  her  to  cast 
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herseir  with  additionul  confldenoe  in  the  arms  of 
God,  and  after  the  lust  Sacraments  she  seemed  to 
experience  only  gratitude  and  Joy.  She  spoke 
very  little  after  this,  and  o.ly  of  G<xi  and  heaven. 
The  Sisters  came  to  Iter,  one  by  one,  to  take  K  ave 
of  her,  and  to  "give  her  their  cominisiiions  for 
heaven."  One  said  she  asked  only  to  be  able  to 
fulfil  the  will  of  God  perfectly.  "  That  is  all  I  have 
ever  a<ked  of  our  Sisters  who  died  while  I  have 
been  here  to  obtain  for  me,"  answered  Sister  Ma- 
ry Martha.  When  speech  failed,  the  sweetest  smile 
replied  to  all  who  spoke  to  her.  It  never  left 
her  lips  even  while  she  slept.  "  You  must  have 
pleasant  thoughts  while  you  sleep,"  said  the  Sister 
who  watched  beside  her ;  "you  smile  all  the  time." 
She  made  a  little  sign  in  the  affirmative,  and  her 
face  grew  radiant.  While  awake  she  looked  cou- 
tiauully  on  the  image  of  Jesus  crucified,  and  her 
eyes  seemed  to  SJiy :  "  I  njoice  and  glory  in  suf- 
fering with  Thee,  O  my  Jesus!"  For  three  days 
before  her  death  she  lay  thus,  almost  motionless, 
though  suflfering  agonizingly  from  cough,  oppres- 
sion of  breathing,  pain  in  the  heart,  and  throes 
of  anguish  in  her  whole  body.  The  night  before 
her  death,  some  one  remarking  that  she  was  on  the 
cross  with  Jesus,  she  replied :  "  My  cross  is  so 
sweet  it  hardly  merits  that  beautiful  name."  She 
feared  sometimes  in  her  severest  spasms  of  suf- 
fering she  might  have  offended  her  Lord,  by  some 
involuntary  expression  of  impatience,  and  stretch- 
ing out  her  arms  towards  her  crucifix,  she  said 
with  pathetic  earnestness  :  "  Oh,  my  Jesus,  Thou 
hast  said  '  ask  and  you  shall  receive,'  I  ask  pa- 
tience of  Thee, — Thou  wilt  not  refuse  me."  The 
last  evening  of  her  life,  she  asked  her  infirma- 
rian  to  do  something  for  her  on  the  morrow,  say- 
ing, "I  say  to-morrow,  because  our  Mother  has 
has  told  me  not  to  die  to-night;"  obedience  rul- 
ing to  the  last.  This  night  her  sufferings  were 
terrible,  and  she  desired  heaven  so  ardently  that, 
feeble  as  she  was,  she  raised  herself  upright  in 
her  bed,  and  stretching  her  arms  out  to  the  cruci- 
fix exclaimid :  "  Oh,  my  Josus,  come!  It  is  time  !" 

"  He  will  come  soon,"  said  her  attendant. 

•*  What  happiness !"  she  responded.  "Are  you 
STire  ?    I  shall  then  suffer  no  more." 

On  a  fresh  assurance  being  given,  she  became 
tranquil,  and  abandoned  herself  again  to  God. 
Another  time  she  had  one  of  those  impractica- 
ble desires  that  show  the  close  approach  of  death, 
— ^she  wished  to  rise  from  her  bed. 

"  Well,  I  will  go  call  the  inflrmarian,"  said  the 
Sister  who  was  sitting  up  with  her,  and  who 
could  not  bear  to  deny  even  the  most  unreason- 
able request 

"  Oh  no,  do  not  call  her,"  replied  Sister  Martha, 
charity  overruling  all  in   her,   even   in   the   last 


moments  of  life.  The  next  day  it  was  again  pos- 
sible to  administer  the  iloly  Viaticum  to  her  ; 
bhe  was  then  failing,  and  for  three  hours  contin- 
ued to  siiik,  but  so  imperceptibly  that  the  lust 
ties  to  life  were  broken  almost  without  the  Sis- 
ter beside  her  being  aware  of  it.  This  occurred 
Just  as  the  community  Mass  ended.  Her  superior, 
who  wis  herself  then  very  ill,  tried  to  reach  her 
in  time  to  receive  her  last  sigh,  but  could  only 
close  the  sightless  eyes,  and  behold  with  the  com- 
munity who  hastened  to  the  bedside  of  this  faith- 
ful soul,  the  angelic  tranquillity  and  heavenly 
smile  on  the  face  of  the  departed  that  was  the 
assurance  of  that  endless  peace  and  happiness  on 
which  she  had  entered. 

•'  Oh  change,  Oh  wondrous  change  I 
Here  lies  the  soulless  clod  ! 

The  day  eternal  breaks, 

The  new  immurtal  wakes. 
Wakes  with  her  God  !" 

How  few,  how  very  few,  are  there  of  the  le- 
gions of  sufferers  on  earth,  even  among  the  de- 
vout, who  reiilize  the  sanctifying  power  of  pain, 
who  accept  it  not  merely  as  a  means  of  exercis- 
ing grace,  but  in  itself  an  actual  grace  to  be  used 
and  corresponded  to  as  a  participation  in  the  Cross 
and  all  its  merits,  knowing  that  "The  grace  of 
endurance  actually  passes  from  the  Heart  of  Jesus 
into  ours,"  and  that  in  suffering,  more  than  at  any 
other  time,  Jesus  crucified  lives  iu  us  and  we  in 
Him. 


Death  op  a  Life  Subscriber. — Died,  July 
14th,  at  her  residence,  in  Ottawa,  111.,  Mrs.  Ellen 
Ford,  after  a  sickness  of  three  weeks,  and  having 
received  all  the  consolations  of  our  holy  religion. 
Mrs.  Ford  was  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  a  life  sub- 
scriber of  the  Ave  Maria,  and  was  always  gener- 
ous in  her  charities.    May  she  rest  in  peace ! 


Of  forty-eight  Sisters  of  Charity  tending  the 
small-pox  patients  in  the  Bicetre  Hospital,  at  Paris, 
eleven  died  of  the  hideous  malady.  Volunteers  from 
the  sisterhood  were  called  to  fill  their  places,  and 
thirty-three  instantly  responded.  What  is  the 
heroism  of  the  battle-field  compared  to  this  f 


A  "  Child  of  Mary  "  sends  us  $2}^  in  gold  for  the 
contribution  in  aid  of  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope. 


Memory  presides  over  the  past ;  action  over  the 
present  The  first  lives  in  a  temple  hung  with 
glorious  trophies,  and  lined  with  tombs ;  the  other 
has  no  shrine  but  duty,  and  walks  the  earth  like 
a  spirit 
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[From  the  New  York  World.] 

Joornals  of  Civilization. 

A  weekly  newspaper  published  in  tbis  city  by 
tbe  Harpers,  aud  culling  itself  a  "  Journal  of  Civili- 
zation," serves  the  cause  of  law,  order,  and  good 
citizenship  this  week  by  throwing  upon  the  public 
streets  a  series  of  malignant  caricatures,  in  which 
the  race,  the  religion,  and  the  speech  of  tbe  Irisli 
citizens  of  New  York  are  wantonly  insulted.  These 
caricatures  are  as  destitute  of  cleverness  as  they  are 
of  decency.  The  city  of  New  York  is  represented 
in  them  by  a  female  figure  crowned  with  a  mural 
crown,  which  is  a  flat  plagiarism  from  a  recent  car- 
toon in  Punch  of  Paris  on  tlie  defensive,  while  the 
Irish  people  are  symbolized  by  a  servile  reproduc- 
tion of  the  well-known  gorilla  which  has  flourished 
its  shillelah  through  the  pages  of  the  same  British 
periodical  from  the  days  of  Slievenamon  to  those 
of  the  "Westmeath  "  outrages."  But  the  artistic 
poverty  of  these  designs  is  abundantly  made  up  by 
their  exuberance  of  genuine  and  effurvescent  hate. 
If  any  man  needs  to  see  for  himself  precisely  what 
the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Orangemen  charge  the 
Orangemen  with  being  and  intending,  he  has  but 
to  turn  to  this  scandalous  exhibition.  The  spirit 
which  riots  through  tbe  pages  of  this  publication 
is  a  deliberate  provocation  to  violence — a  cold- 
blooded stirring-up  of  strife  and  slaughter  between 
two  men  of  different  faiths  and  tribes.  It  is  the 
spirit,  in  a  word,  of  barbarism,  not  of  civilization ; 
the  spirit  which  let  loose  murder  upon  the  Hugue- 
nots of  France  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  which 
let  loose  murder  upon  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Before  the  grand  jury  of 
all  decent  citizens,  the  authors  and  disseminators 
of  such  incendiary  and  devilish  appeals  to  the 
worst  and  meanest  instincts  of  human  nature  must 
be  held  to  be  morally  no  better  than  the  wretches 
who  prowled  about  the  streets  of  Paris  in  the  lat- 
ter days  of  the  Commune,  smearing  the  lintels  and 
the  door-posts  of  the  homes  of  innocent  men  with 
petroleum.  This  Harper's  "  Journal  of  Civiliza- 
tion "  is  conducted  by  notorious  Radical  partisans. 
One  of  the  people  most  conspicuous  in  its  manage- 
ment, indeed,  is  a  person  who,  after  vainly  solicit- 
ing office  at  the  hands  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
now  holds  an  oftice  under  the  Federal  Government. 
That  a  journal  so  inspired  should  devote  itself  to 
the  task  of  blackening  and  assailing  tbe  leaders  of 
the  New  York  Democracy  is  all  in  the  way,  we 
suppose,  of  party  tactics.  It  might  be  objected  to 
by  fastidious  persons  as  a  not  quite  fair  and  above- 
board  kind  of  political  figliting  to  mask  partizan 
objects  under  a  pretence  of  literature  and  the  arts. 
But  no  sensible  Democrat  certainly  could  take 


offence  at  any  imaginable  misrepresentation  or  ca- 
ricature of  his  party  and  its  chieftains  which  It 
might  please  the  conductors  of  an  illustrated  party 
p:ipt  r  on  the  other  sid^-  to  put  forth. 

But  between  the  holding  up  of  one's  political  an- 
tagonists to  ridicule  or  even  to  odium,  and  wilful 
insolence  aimed  at  a  whole  race  and  at  a  particular 
religious  body,  the  gulf  is  as  wide  as  the  ocean  and 
as  the  ocean  deep.  In  these  infamous  prints  the 
Orangemen  and  the  Ribbonmen,  the  Radical  and 
Democrat,  disappear.  Father  Hyacinthe,  Dr.  D51- 
linger,  ultramontanism,  and  the  Pope,  are  brought 
forward  as  the  types  respectively  of  order  aud  of 
riot.  It  cannot  be  pleaded  that  the  authors  of  these 
things  were  only  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  history 
of  Orangemen,  and  that  they  honestly  mistook  the 
factious  demonstration  of  an  alien  society,  sworn  to 
maintain  in  a  foreign  land  the  supremacy  of  a  partic- 
ular dynasty  and  a  particular  caste,  for  a  manifes- 
tation in  behalf  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  For 
in  the  text  which  accompanies  these  pictorial  sug- 
gestions of  the  false  we  have  most  notable  suppres- 
sions of  the  truth.  What  should  be  said  of  that 
chronicle  of  the  week's  events  which  omits  from 
tbe  official  documents  bearing  upon  the  case  the 
very  remarkable  letter  addressed  by  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Orangemen  to  the  city  authorities 
just  before  the  outbreak,  in  which  he  pathetically 
entreats  them  to  prevent  his  followers  from  rush- 
ing upon  a  breach  of  the  peace,  which  he  felt  that 
he  was  powerless  to  avert  ? 

In  signal  contrast  with  this  disgraceful  exhibition 
of  sectarian  malignity  and  vulgar  vindictiveness  is 
the  temper  shown  by  another  illustrated  journal  of 
much  higher  literarj'  pretensions,  and  in  this  case 
at  least  of  infinitely  abler  spirit.  Ecery  Saturday, 
like  Uarper's  Weekly,  is  a  paper  of  decidedly  anti- 
Democratic  tendencies  in  politics.  Democrats  do 
iiot  expect  from  it,  as  from  Appleton's  Journal  for 
instance,  a  perfectly  fair  and  friendly  view  of  polit- 
ical events  involving  any  antagonism  of  parties. 
But  it  is  edited  by  educated  men  who  have  too  sin- 
cere a  respect  for  themselves  and  their  calling  to 
carry  into  family  circles  the  passions  and  iniquities 
of  political  warfare.  It  is  edited  by  conscientious 
men  who  remember  that  the  weekly  illustrated  pa- 
per appeals  to  childhood  and  youth  even  more  than 
to  the  mature,  and  who  shrink  with  an  honest  hor- 
ror from  the  awful  responsibility  of  poisoning  with 
prejudice  the  fountains  of  the  future,  and  from 
pouring  into  tender  spirits  through  the  ready  and 
retentive  eye  the  spites  and  hatreds  of  the  dreadful 
past.  From  this  journal  we  transfer  to-day  to  our 
columns  an  article  on  "  Orangeisra,"  in  which  the 
fullest  justice  is  doue,  not  only  to  the  objectionable 
aud  odious  features  of  that  order — to  do  which  is 
comparatively  easy — but  also  to  the  feelings  of  the 
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natural  exasperation  excited  by  its  symbols  in  tlie 
Iicarts  of  Irish  Catholics — to  do  which  is,  for  a 
Protestant  and  a  Radical,  more  than  positively 
bard.  It  would  be  impossible  to  state  more  fairly 
than  it  here  is  stated  tlic  historical  case  between 
the  Orange  iustltulioii  on  the  one  bide  and  tlie  na- 
tionalists of  Ireland  on  the  other,  excepting  that 
Eoery  Aiturday  hardly  puts  with  sufficient  force  and 
clettri'.ess  the  fact  that  opposition  to  "  Orangeism  " 
iu  Irelund  is  not  now  and  never  has  been  identified 
with  Catholicism.  The  general  misapprehension  of 
this  fact  in  this  country  contributed  immensely  to 
feed  the  factitious  excitement  which  was  fanned 
into  a  flume  last  week  by  designing  men  among 
us  for  party  purposes.  Neither  is  the  12th  of  July 
celebrated  by  Orangemen  as  a  Protestant  anniver- 
Bury,  nor  the  17tli  of  March  by  Irishmen  in  general 
as  a  Catholic  anniversary.  The  Orange  commemo- 
nition  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  gotten  up,  a 
century  after  the  fight  was  fought,  for  the  purpose 
of  cementing  the  union  and  demonstrating  the 
power  of  a  politiail  association  formed  to  maintain 
the  domination  of  one  particular  set  of  IrLshmen 
over  all  their  countrymen.  The  celebration  of  St. 
Patricia's  Day  by  Irishmen  in  general,  like  the  cel- 
ebration of  St.  Andrew's  Day  by  Scotchmen,  or 
of  St.  George's  Day  bj'  Englishmen,  is  a  national 
celebration.  The  American  celebration  which 
most  resembles  it  is  Washington's  Birthday.  The 
name  of  St.  Patrick  was  given  by  the  Protestant 
Government  of  Great  Britain  to  a  national  order  of 
knighthood  established  for  Ireland,  ^s  the  Garter 
and  the  Bath  were  for  England  and  the  Thistle  for 
Scotland.  The  Protestant  sovereign  of  Great 
Britain  is  the  head  of  this  order.  It  has  numbered 
among  its  knights  at  one  time  in  the  past  the  Cath- 
olic Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  Protestant  Earl  of 
Roden,  Grand  Master  of  the  Orangemen  of  Ireland. 
Its  cliancellor  is  the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin ;  its  registrar,  the  Protestant  Dean  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's, is  the  official  successor  of  the  great  Protes- 
tant champion  in  the  dark  days  of  Queen  Anne. 
As  the  blue-sky  ribbon  of  St,  Patrick  was  worn 
with  pride  by  the  Protestant  Duke  of  Wellington, 
so  is  it  by  his  god-son.  Prince  Artimr  of  England. 
St.  Patrick's  day  is  kept  iu  Ireland  by  Irishmen  of 
all  sects  and  opinions.  In  the  morning  the  Guards 
in  Dublin  are  trooped  to  the  tune  of  "St.  Patrick's 
Day,"  Irish  regiments  wear  the  shamrock,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  staff  appear  on  the  balcony  of  the 
castle,  at  the  moment  the  regimental  band  play 
"Patrick's  Day."  There  is  divine  service  in  St. 
Patrick's  Protestant  Cathedral.  In  the  evening 
St.  Patrick's  ball  takes  place  in  St.  Patrick's 
Knightly  Hall  in  Dublin  Castle,  given  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick.  Nobility 
and  gentry  all  attend,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic. 


It  suras  up  the  measure  of  the  intelligence  as 
well  as  the  decency  of  Hurper't  Weekly  that  it  puts 
these  two  celebrations  of  the  12th  of  July  and  of 
the  17th  of  March  side  by  side  as  "  religious  cele- 
brations;" and  typifies  the  latter  by  a  caricature  of 
one  of  tlie  most  learned  and  illustrious  men  who 
adorne<lthe  Cliristian  Church  in  the  mid«Jle  ages, 
the  likeness  of  a  drunken  ruffian  clothed  with  the 
pontifical  robes  in  which  a  Fenelon  lived  teaching 
justice  to  princes,  and  an  AflTre  died  preaching 
mercy  to  a  mob. 


ROME. 

[Correapondenc*  of  tbe  WwtiiiiDitfr  Gat*tte  ] 

Ro.MB,  Sunday,  July  2. 

The  ceremonies  of  congratulation  to  Victor  Emman- 
uel have  succeeded  the  celebration  of  the  Pope's 
Jubilee  like  the  imitation  of  the  miracles  of  Moses  by 
Pharaoh's  magicians. 

What  end  these  mannfactured  demonstrations  are 
supposed  to  answer  it  is  difficult  to  see.  Few  in  Rome 
are  deceived  by  them,  and  tlie  organs  of  tbe  Italian- 
issimiare  always  boasting  that  Italy  has  nothing  to  do 
with  other  nations  ;  so  for  whose  benefit  is  the  dcccp. 
tion  ?  That  a  multitude  of  fools  will  run  to  see  a  king 
go  by,  is  nothing  new  ;  but  it  needed  only  to  be  in  tbe 
midst  of  the  multitude  who  were  spread  along  tbe 
king's  way  on  this  occasion,  to  perceive  by  their  lan- 
guage that  all  In  whose  tone  anything  like  enthusiasm 
could  be  traced  were  not  of  Rome,  and  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  giddy  crowd  were  many  sober  and  sad 
faces  of  Romans  who  looked  on,  anything  but  approv- 
ingly. I  had  noticed  this  at  several  points,  and  was 
thus  led  at  a  corner  of  the  Corso  where  I  had  my  stand 
at  one  time,  to  take  particular  note  that  of  some  fifty 
hats  around  me,  not  ten  were  raised  as  the  king  passed. 
And  added  to  this,  numbers  of  the  more  respectable 
families  hod  purposely  left  Rome  for  the  neighboring 
towns  during  those  days  of  riot.  If  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve I  am  right  in  asserting  that  so  many  people  could 
have  been  brought  In,  hear  the  Libertd,  which,  with  sur- 
prising naivet«},  allows  in  so  many  words  that  the  day 
before  the  king  came,  trains  laden  from  other  parts  of 
Italy  were  arriving  every  minute,  {jjiungrvano  treni  ad 
ogni  tnommfo!  Libtrtd,  July  3i-d,  No.  179),  and  the 
C'(ap{/a;«  has  the  folly  to  boast  that  "an  entirely  fresh 
population  has  come  into  Rome  to  welcome  the  king." 
I  observed  also  that  the  crowd  thus  brought  in  worked 
very  well  at  Its  task,  for  the  moment  the  royal  cortege 
had  passed  tbe  opening  of  one  street  they  ran  to  make 
show  of  themselves  at  the  next  point.  The  Libertd,  in 
the  paper  just  quoted,  confesses  this  too.  The  number 
of  troops,  too,  provided  to  swell  the  throng  and  over- 
awe Rome,  was  prodigious — one  side  of  the  Corso  was 
almost  entirely  taken  up  with  the  Grenadiers  and  the 
Line,  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  with  the  Artillery  and 
Lancers,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  route. 

As  for  the  actual  ceremonies,  I  doubt  whether  yon 
will  care  for  many  details.  The  civic  authorities  seem 
to  have  been  spending  money  as  If  it  was  a  thing  of  no 
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account  with  them,  in  shows  to  dazzle  the  thoughtless 
herd.  The  rooms  of  the  station,  where  the  king  has 
simply  to  pass  through,  were  got  up  as  if  for  his  habit- 
ual residence.  The  same  with  the  Capitol,  for  one 
night's  ball ;  and  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  turned  into  an 
amphitheatre  for  the  display  of  fireworks  and  transpar- 
encies on  both  Sunday  and  Monday  evenings  ;  in  all  the 
piazzas  bands  playing  and  Bengal  lights  burning  on 
both  nights.  And  yet  the  Roman  population  has  both 
acuteness  and  taste  to  see  how  miserably  both  the  mu- 
nicipal and  private  decorations  contrast  with  those  of 
other  days.  It  is  not  only  the  Observatore  which  draws 
attention  to  it  in  its  article  comparing  the  heathenizing 
tendency  of  all  that  is  done  by  those  of  to-day  with  the 
Christian  art  previously  prevailing, — it  is  the  whole  pop- 
ulation, which  is  unanimous  in  speaking  of  it  with  con- 
tempt, except  the  Nuova  Jioma,  the  organ  of  the  munici- 
pality. The  semi-official  Libertd  condemns  with  faint 
praise,  and  even  the  Tempo  (the  organ  of  the  Radicals, 
who  have  at  no  time  been  supposed  to  cultivate  a  very 
fastidious  taste,)  says  it  has  been  so  contemptible  as  to 
be  not  worth  the  trouble  of  describing. 

The  king  arrived  about  half-past  twelve  on  Sunday, 
inaugurating  his  taking  possession  of  Rome  by  not  only 
disregarding  all  religious  offices  proper  to  the  day  him- 
self, but  rendering  it  impossible  for  any  of  the  immense 
masses  of  troops,  whose  presence  round  him  was  neces- 
sary to  impose  on  the  people,  to  attend  any  either.  At 
the  station  he  was  met  by  Prince  Humbert,  who  arrived 
the  night  before,  and  after  a  ceremonial  greeting,  be 
drove  through  Rome  with  Pallavicini  (Doria  has  had 
the  grace  to  keep  himself  out  of  the  whole  affair  by  re- 
maining at  Milan),  the  only  Roman  in  attendance.  Sella, 
and  General  de  Sonnas,  in  the  same  carriage,  and  the 
members  of  the  cabinet  in  two  others  behind.  Prince 
Humbert  riding  on  horseback  by  the  side,  an  escort  of 
cuirassiers  both  preceded  and  followed  the  cortege, 
also  some  of  the  mounted  National  Guards. 

The  line  of  route  marked  out  for  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession led  through  Piazza  Banterini  and  the  Trltone  to 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  then  the  Babbuino  and  Piazza  del 
Popolo  up  the  Corso,  and  back  to  the  Quirinal  by  the 
Muratte  and  Dateria.  Parodying  the  golden  sand  which 
served  to  mark  the  Pontifical  progresses,  a  quantity  of 
pozzolana  had  been  laid  dotvn  along  the  whole  route  I 
have  described,  and  the  dust  raised  from  them  by  the 
tramping  people  and  the  galloping  horses  of  the  escort 
had  the  efi'ect  of  destroying  all  the  attempts  at  a  pa- 
geant afforded  by  the  royal  cortege.  Boys  and  women 
had  been  hired  to  throw  wreaths  and  garlands  of  flowers 
into  the  king's  carriage.  For  the  Princess  Marguerite 
such  a  tribute  might  have  been  excusable,  but  for  the 
bloated,  be-bearded,  barbarian-like  Savoyard  king, 
wrinkled  and  grizzly,  and  bronzed  with  the  worthy 
travail  of  the  boar  hunt,  and  now  besmeared  with  the 
brown  powdering  of  the  pozzolana',  it  is  impossible  to 
find  any  comparison  to  describe  the  effect  but  by  the 
familiar  example  of  the  prize  creatures  in  the  Smith- 
field  show. 

Albano,  July  4. 

I  found  Rome  so  sickening  under  the  odor  of  false- 
hood with  which  the  Savoyard  cortege  had  left  it 
tainted,  and  with  the  buzzing  of  the  strange  dialects  of 


the  buzzurri*  on  Sunday,  that  I  was  persuaded  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  those  who  had  already  escaped  from 
it,  and  took  refuge  in  the  less-contaminated  precincts  of 
Albano  from  the  still  noisier /e<e«  of  Monday. 

At  Albano,  the  creatures  of  the  new  Government  in 
the  municipality,  had,  I  learnt,  made  some  attempt  on 
Sunday  at  a  demonstration,  but  it  found  no  re«>ponso 
outside  the  habitues  of  the  drinking  places,  and  by 
Monday,  at  all  events,  everything  had  returned  to  its 
ordinary  course.  I  could  not  forbear  the  melancholy 
pleasure  of  strolling  through  the  deserted  apartments 
and  grounds  of  the  Pope's  villa  ;  stripped  in  all  but 
its  principal  room  of  all  its  furniture,  first  for  the 
use  of  the  bisliops  at  the  Vatican  Council,  and  finally 
to  supply  the  needs  of  those  who  were  ruined  by  the 
December  inundation.  Reckoned  as  a  royal  dwelling, 
nothing  can  be  simpler  or  more  unpretending  than  this 
villa,  while  in  its  situation  nature  seems  to  have  done 
its  best  to  compensate  for  all  else.  It  must  have  been 
with  enchantment  that  the  Pope  must  have  stood  on 
his  plain  stone  loggia  and  surveyed  the  unsurpassed 
beauty  of  the  lake  and  plain,  grove  and  mountain, 
adorning  the  expanse  of  which  he  was  monarch,  and 
turned  from  it  to  pour  out  his  benediction  on  the  exult- 
ing people  filling  the  picturesque  steep  street  behind. 
'•  Ah  !  the  poor  Holy  Father,  he  was  so  well  here,  it 
did  him  so  much  good  I"  exclaimed  a  poor  woman,  who 
gloried  in  the  self-imposed  title  of  "sweeper  to  the 
Pope,"  in  other  words,  the  former  housemaid  to  the 
place,  and  who  now  seemed  to  haunt  it  by  natural  at- 
traction. "Speriamo  that  God  will  at  length  hear  our 
prayers  for  him  !"  "  Speriamo  I  SperiamoP^  was  on  the 
lips  of  every  one,  not  only  here,  but  all  about  the 
neighborhood  ;  and  one  laboring  man  declared  that  the 
deliverance  could  not  be  far  distant,  for  "  the  prayers 
of  the  faithful  must  be  more  powerful  than  the  canuons 

of  the  adversary." 

Rome,  July  5. 

In  spite  of  the  boasted  promise  of  two  or  three  days' 
stay,  it  was,  after  all,  only  thirty -five  hours  that  Victor 
Emmanuel  spent  in  Rome,  which  his  trumpeter  says 
he  loves  so  dearly.  The  opening  of  the  Capitol  ball  on 
Monday  night  was  hastened  by  an  hour,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  said  at  least  to  have  joined  in  one  quadrille  of 
it,  and  at  half-past  eleven  he  was  already  again  on  hia 
way  back  to  his  favorite  hunting-seat. 

The  Quirinal  state  dinner  of  Sunday  night  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  very  satisfactory  matter,  as  the 
Government  organs  have  very  little  to  tell  about  it. 
There  were  only  two  Roman  noble  ladies  present, 
namely,  the  wife  of  the  syndic,  and  Duchess  Sforza 
Cesarini,  and  only  three  more  whose  names  are  reck- 
oned worth  giving  us  at  all,  and  none  of  them  Roman, 
namely,  Marchesa  Calabrini  (a  Miss  Hunt,)  Marchesa 
Teano  (Miss  Wilbraham),  and  Marchesa  Lavaggi  (M'dile 
Marescalchi,  a  Frenchwoman).  We  do  not  hear  that 
there  were  any  toasts  or  speeches,  nor,  Indeed,  any 
particulars  whatever  of  a  political  nature.  Menabrea, 
■  • 

•  Buzznrri  is  a  nickname  the  Roinang  commonly  gaye  to  the 
multitudes  sent  here  from  other  parts  of  Italy  to  promote  the 
transfer  of  the  Capital.  I  believe  it  arose  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  Florentines  using  the  word  "bnzznrro"  for  a  seller  of 
hot  chestnuts,  called  here  a  '*CaIdero8taro." 
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Dnkc  Sormonctta,  and  Prince  Humbert,  are  the  only 
names  mentioned  of  the  men  present. 

At  the  Apollo  the  price  of  tlcketn  had  been  adver- 
tized exceedingly  hljch,  but  as  It  was  known  tickets 
would  be  Riven  those  who  would  cheer  lustily,  not 
many  waited  their  money  In  buying  them.    The  whole 
thing  seems  to  have  been  done  pro  forma,  because  It , 
would  be  the  ordinary  sort  of  way  of  filling  up  the 
evening   and    patronizing  art,  and  also  to  let  what  | 
foreign  envoys  there  were  experience  the  manufactured  j 
reccpticm  the  king  was  to  receive  ;  for  though  the  per- 1 
formancc,  by  the  Libo'ld'g  own  account,  was  so  bad  as  I 
to  be  beneath  description,  Victor  Emmanuel  is  hardly  | 
Jndge  enough  of  music  to  have  cut  it  short  on  this  ac- 
count. 

There  was  one  whose  attendance  at  the  Qulrinal  has 
been  a  good  deal  talked  about,  but  who  did  not  add 
the  treachery  of  attending  the  Vatican  the  same  day, 
namely.  Canon  Audlslo,  of  St.  Peter's,  who,  though  not 
a  very  distinguished  character,  was  yet  sufflclently 
well-known  for  his  position  in  the  Vatican  Chapter, 
and  hla  authorship  of  two  or  three  works,  particularly 
that  on  the  "  Diplomacy  of  the  Holy  See,"  to  be  a  i 
marked  man.  In  this  Instance,  also,  however,  it  has  J 
to  be  observed  that  this  only  Instance  in  which  any 
rocml)er  of  the  Roman  clenjy  has  been  tempted  to  offer 
incense  to  the  rising  sun,  Is  not  a  Roman,  but  a  Pled- 
montese,  with  whom  early  national  traditions  must  be 
allowed  to  carry  some  extenuating  circumstances  In 
attracting  his  thurible  ;  and  at  all  events,  It  relieves  the 
Roman  clergy  from  participation  in  the  dishonor. 

But  to  return  to  the  Qiiirlnal  receptions,  varlons 
versions  of  what  the  king  suid  have  been  circulated  and 
canvassed.  The  only  one  thing  in  which  all  acconnts  I 
have  heard  agree,  Is,  concerning  his  manner  both  at 
these  and  throughout  his  stay,  namely,  that  it  was 
altogether  such  as  to  lead  to  the  idea  that  his  reluc- 
tance to  come  to  Rome  quite  bewildered  his  powers  ; 
one  who  saw  him  at  several  points  described  his  appear- 
ance as  being  "quite  torpid,"  and  his  general  embar- 
rassment and  unwillingness  to  commit  himself  in  words 
were  the  subject  of  universal  remark.  It  is  very  much 
controverted  whether  in  his  address  to  the  deputation 
of  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  the  Roman  University  (in 
which  it  was  Alihrandi  was  placed),  he  alluded  to  the 
question  of  Infallibility.  I  have  heard  It  positively  as- 
serted both  that  he  did  and  that  he  did  not.  The 
general  Impression  I  have  received  inclines  me  rather 
to  think  he  did  not.  His  utterances  to  the  Medical 
Faculty  amounted  to  this,  that  he  considered  he  had 
come  to  Rome  with  the  consent  of  the  powers,  and  he 
particularly  instanced  France.  France,  he  said,  bad 
asked  him  to  come  to  prevent  worse  dangers,  and  he 
had  documentary  evidence  that  there  were  30,000 
Communists  in  Italy  bent  on  mischief,  and  who  would 
have  come  to  Rome  in  another  way  had  he  not  acted 
as  he  had  ;  what  he  had  done,  therefore,  was  in  the 
Interest  of  order.  He  went  on  to  express  himself 
delighted  with  Rome,  and  on  some  one  venturing  to 
sneer  at  certain  material  deficiencies,  ascribing  them 
to  the  retrograde  Influence  of  the  shadows  of  the  Vati- 
can, he  replied,  "  Nevertheless,  the  shadow  of  the  Vatl- 

an  Is  a  grand  shadow,"  and  expressed  his  desire  to 


Introduce  Improvement  and  development  of  buildings 
and  trade,  but  pointed  out  the  financial  embamuwments 
which  rendered  him  wellnigh  powerless. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  former  part  of  this 
consists  of  futile  excuses.  The  30,000  Commanists 
would  not  have  existed  but  for  previous  rolsgovemmcnt, 
and  even  fostering  them  for  the  very  sake  of  preparing 
the  wa/'to  Rome.  And  further,  bad  be  honestly  de- 
plored their  machinations  even  at  the  eleventh  hour 
he  had  still  the  means  of  keeping  them  out  of  Rome, 
or  at  least  of  sacrificing  hlms«'lf  to  the  attempt.  That 
he  should  even  seek  to  publish  this  futile  self-Justifica- 
tion, however,  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  he  Is  not  so 
utterly  reprobate  as  many  concerned  with  himself  in 
the  crime.  Popular  report  further  pertinaciously  per- 
sists that  he  could  not  after  all  be  persuaded  to  sleep 
one  night  at  the  Qulrinal,  but  went  late  In  a  quiet  car- 
riage to  a  refuge  from  bis  superstitious  unrest,  at  the 
Doria  Palace. 

Several  strange  fia*co»  happened  to  the  king,  and 
though  trivial  In  themselves,  appear  to  have  not  been 
without  effect  In  increasing  his  gloomy  apprehensiims. 
To  mention  only  two  or  three  of  them,  the  prodiirlously 
raised  seat  prepared  for  him  to  view  the  dctiling  of  the 
troops,  and  which  had  been  popularly  termed  a  throne, 
had  been  thrown  down  in  the  night,  and,  by  some 
strange  mismanagement,  the  workmen  did  not  succeed 
In  restoring  it  before  the  time  for  Its  use  arrived,  and  it 
remained  throughout  a  dilapidated  abortion  covered 
with  shreds  of  the  hangings  which  the  breeze  had  rent. 
What  will  not  popular  love  of  the  marvellous  predicate 
of  a  throne  so  Inaugurated.  Then  again  at  some  part 
of  the  proceedings,  I  forget  exactly  at  what  stage,  a 
bust  of  the  king  was  to  have  been  wreathed  wit tf  the 
victor's  laurel  crown,  but  the  wind  carried  it  off  as  soon 
as  it  was  Imposed,  five  several  times,  and  extracted 
from  a  Republican  observer  the  exclamation,  w  U  Papa 
non  altro  intfrvfnio  ec'S  il  vento!  And  when  he  came 
out  to  show  himself  at  that  loggia  whence  the  Paiw- 
Rti  blessed  Italy,  and  all  the  biuzurri  were  shouting  his 
praises,  the  wire  that  was  to  have  fired  the  brill  la  nt«fr^/a 
d' Italia  on  the  summit  of  the  obelisk  opposite,  failed  to 
act,  and  only  two  or  three  little  tips  twinkled  suffl- 
clently to  display  the  failure. 

But  more  damaging  In  the  eyes  of  thinking  persons 
will  be  the  fact  that  so  near  the  whole  of  the  high-born, 
educated  and  respect- worthy  of  the  native  population 
held  aloof  from  any  participation  In  or  countenance  of 
the  matter. 

Yesterday  Rome  was  cleared  of  the  "new  population" 
who  were  brought  to  cheer  the  king.  I  have  heard 
their  numbers  estimated,  on  close  calculation,  at  over 
fifty  thousand  in  all,  of  whom  27,000  were  brought 
free  of  expense.  The  streets  are  much  the  quieter  for 
the  clearance,  but  there  are  still  many  more  bad-look- 
ing fellows  alx)ut  than  Is  usual  to  see.  To-day  and 
yesterday,  In  proportion  as  the  clearance  was  effected, 
the  former  soldiers  of  the  Pope  who  had  been  locked 
up  at  the  beginning  of  the  Jubilee  celebration,  were  set 
free  again,  after  all  these  days  of  confinement  for  no 
sorl  of  fault. 

In  evidence  that  those  who  came  Into  Rome  for  the 
king's  visit  were  treated  at  the  public  expense,  I  know 
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of  a  former  Papal  officer  who,  coming  in  early  on  Mon- 
day morning  to  attend  tlie  Vatican  reception,  was 
surprised  to  be  accosted  as  he  left  the  train  by  four 
gentlemenly  men,  wlio,  after  a  salutation  rather  to  be 
called  liuowing  than  friendly,  put  a  paper  into  his  hand, 
and  parsed  on  to  look  into  the  other  carriages.  Judge 
of  his  surprise  when  he  found  the  paper  was  a  ticket 
or  pass  for  free  hotel  board  and  lodging  for  two  days. 
The  persons  charged  with  the  distributiun  had  mistaken 
their  man  !  Some  one  asking  who  were  all  the  crowds 
making  their  way  to  the  station,  was  facetiously  an- 
swered— "  Oh,  they  are  the  Romans,  who,  after  saluting 
the  king,  are  going  away." 


Proclamation  of  Henry  ¥  to  the  People  of 
France. 

We  give  in  this  number  of  the  Ave  Maria  the 
true  text  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Duke  of  Cham- 
bord  to  the  French  people ;  we  have  seen  none 
but  garbled  copies  of  it  in  the  American  papers, 
and  we  deem  it,  as  the  honest  outpouring  of  a  true- 
hearted  Catholic  French  Prince,  worthy  of  a  place 
in  our  Mother's  journal. 

If  the  Due  de  Chambord  never  becomes  Henry 
V  in  reality  by  ascending  the  throne  for  so  many 
years  occupied  by  his  ancestors,  we  sincerely  hope 
that  some  such  a  man — one  of  the  same  stamp — one 
firmly  atUiched  to  principles  opposed  to  those 
whose  last  word  is  Communism,  may  be  raised  up 
by  Divine  Providence  to  reign  over  the  noble  Cath- 
olic French  people. 

Frenchmen  ! — I  am  in  your  midst.  Ton  have  opened 
the  gates  of  France  to  me,  and  I  have  been  unable  to 
deny  myself  the  happiness  of  revisiting  my  country. 
But  I  will  not,  by  a  prolonged  stay,  afford  fresh  pre- 
texts for  agitating  the  public  mind,  and  causing  disturb- 
ance at  the  present  moment.  I  quit,  therefore,  this 
Chambord,  which  was  your  gift,  and  of  which  I  have 
proudly  borne  the  name  for  forty  years  in  the  path  of 
exile.  On  taking  my  departure  I  am  desirous  of  telling 
you  that  I  do  not  separate  myself  from  you.  France 
knows  that  I  belong  to  her.  I  cannot  forget  that  the 
monarchical  right  is  the  patrimony  of  the  nation,  nor 
can  I  decline  the  duties  it  imposes  upon  me  in  her  re- 
gard. These  duties  I  will  fulfil,  be  assured  of  it,  on 
the  word  of  an  honest  man  and  of  a  king.  With  God's 
help  we  shall  all  found  together,  when  yon  wish  it,  on 
the  broad  basis  of  administrative  decentralization  and 
local  franchises,  a  Government  in  harmony  with  the 
real  wants  of  the  country.  We  shall  give  as  a  guarantee 
for  those  public  liberties  to  which  every  Christian  peo- 
ple has  a  right,  universal  suffrage  hopestly  exercised,  and 
tlie  control  of  the  two  Chambers  ;  and  we  shall  resume 
the  national  movement  of  the  end  of  the  last  century 
while  restoring  to  it  its  real  character.  A  minority  in 
revolt  against  the  wishes  of  the  country,  took  it  as  a 
starlirig-point  for  a  period  of  demoralization,  induced 
by  falsehood  and  of  disorganization,  brought  about  by 
violence.     These   criminal    acts   imposed   revolution 


upon  a  nation  which  only  asked  for  reforms,  and  pushed 
it  towards  that  abyss  where  yesterday  it  would  have 
perished,  had  it  not  been  for  the  heroic  efforts  of  our 
army. 

Tlie  lot  of  the  laboring  classes  of  the  working 
men  in  the  country  and  in  the  towns  who  have  sutfured 
the  most  from  this  social  disorder,  has  been  the  object 
of  my  deepest  reflection  and  of  my  most  constant 
study.  But  France,  disabused  by  disasters  beyond  ex- 
ample, will  understand  that  a  return  to  true  policy  is 
not  brought  about  by  a  change  in  the  form  of  error 
and  that  there  is  no  escape  by  a  make-shift  policy  from 
the  consequences  of  error  which  are  absolute.  She  will 
call  upon  me,  and  I  will  come  to  her  with  all  that  I  am, 
with  my  devotedness,  with  my  principles,  and  with  my 
flag.  In  regard  to  this  flag,  conditions  have  been 
spoken  of  which  I  may  not  submit  to. 

Frenchmen,  I  am  ready  to  submit  to  anything  to  aid 
my  country  in  rising  from  its  ruins,  and  in  rcassuming 
its  rank  in  the  world.  The  only  sacrifice  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  make  is  that  of  my  honor.  I  am,  and  wish  to 
be,  in  harmony  with  the  time  in  which  I  live.  I  pay  a 
sincere  homage  to  all  its  greatness,  and  whatever  may 
have  been  the  color  of  the  flag  under  which  our 
soldiers  marched,  I  have  admired  their  heroism,  and 
rendered  thanks  to  God  for  all  that  their  bravery  has 
added  to  the  treasure  of  the  glories  of  France.  Between 
you  and  me  there  must  subsist  no  misunderstanding  or 
hidden  thought.  No,  I  will  not  be  silent  because  ig- 
norant or  credulous  people  have  spoken  of  privileges 
of  absolutism,  of  intolerance,  and  of  I  know  not  what 
besides — of  tithes,  of  feudal  right,  phantoms  which  the 
most  audacious  bad  failh  seeks  to  raise  up  before  your 
eyes.  I  will  not  allow  the  standard  of  Henry  IV,  of 
Francis  I,  and  Joan  of  Arc  to  be  torn  from  my  hands. 
It  is  with  that  flag  that  our  national  unity  was  made  ; 
it  was  with  that  flag  that  your  forefathers,  led  by  mine, 
conquered  that  Alsace  and  Lorraine  whose  fidelity  will 
be  our  consolation  in  our  misfortunes.  It  conquered  bar- 
barism on  that  African  soil  the  witness  of  the  first 
deeds  in  arms  of  the  pi  inccs  of  my  family,  and  this  flag 
will  conquer  the  modern  barbarism  with  which  the 
world  is  now  threatened.  I  will  conflde  it  without  fear 
to  the  valor  of  our  army  ;  it  has  never  been  borne,  as 
our  soldiers  know,  but  along  the  path  of  honor.  I  re- 
ceived it  as  a  sacred  deposit  from  the  the  hands  of  my 
ancestor  your  king,  dying  in  exile ;  for  me  it  was  al- 
ways inseparably  bound  up  with  the  memory  of  my 
absent  country  ;  it  waved  over  my  cradle  and  I  wish  it 
to  overshadow  my  tomb.  In  the  glorious  folds  of  this 
standard  without  stain,  I  will  bring  you  order  and 
liberty.  Frenchmen  I  Henry  V  cannot  abandon  the 
white  flag. 
Chambord,  July  5, 1871. 


The  confidential  agent  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  uni- 
ted with  the  crowds  to  congratulate  the  Pope  on  his 
twenty-fifth  anniversary.  He  spoke  about^re-establish- 
ing  relations  between  Russia  and  tlie  Holy  See.  Cardi- 
nal Antonelli  answered  him  that  no  relations  could  exist 
l)etween  the  two  powers  until  the  exiled  bishops  of 
Poland  were  restored  to  their  sees. 
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Children's  Department. 

LITTLE  HEIVRT  ARCHER, 

And  (be  Reward  of  Repentance* 

CHAPTER  I. 

One  beautiful  morning  early  In  May,  Henry 
Archer,  a  boy  of  between  nine  and  ten  years,  was 
sitting  on  the  door-step  of  his  mother's  pretty 
cottage.  He  was  a  pale,  delicate  child,  and  rested 
his  head  wearily  on  his  thin  hand.  First  he 
thought  how  tired  he  felt,  and  contrasted  his  pres- 
ent weak  state  with  that  of  last  year  when  he 
used  to  jump  from  his  bed  at  the  first  appearance 
of  dawn  to  sprinkle  his  pretty  flowers  and  count 
how  many  new  blossoms  were  on  his  rose-bushes, 
and  how  far  the  creeping  vcrlMjnas  had  spread  over 
the  beds.  Then  he  thought  how  joyfully  he  used 
to  prepare  for  his  morning  walk  to  the  pretty  little 
church  of  our  sweet  "  Lady  of  Pity,"  to  serve  with 
his  brother  at  the  holy  Mass  celebrated  by  the  ven- 
erable Father  Dominic.  Then  he  thought  of 
school,  and  how  proudly  all  the  year  he  had  kept 
head  of  the  Catechism  class,  hoping  if  he  knew  it 
thoroughly  to  be  admitted  to  make  his  First 
Communion  ;  but  Easter  had  come  and  gone,  and 
when  his  brother  Charles  camo  home  rejoicing 
with  his  ticket  of  admission,  poor  Henry  was  on 
his  sick  bed,  and  wept  very  sadly.  Father  Dom- 
inic, however,  in  his  many  visits  to  Mie  sick  child, 
told  him  he  must  not  murmur,  as  he  was  fulfilling 
the  Holy  Will  of  God ;  and  that  his  sufferings  were 
much  more  acceptable  than  even  the  reception  of 
his  First  Communion,  for  the  present.  "  Remem- 
ber, my  dearest  child,"  said  he,  "  you  are  mount- 
ing the  hill  of  Calvary,  carrying  your  Cross  and 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  your  dearest  Jesus." 

Henry  ceased  his  tears,  slowly  recovered,  and 
was  able  once  more  to  go  amongst  his  flower^,  to 
the  great  joy  of  his  loving,  widowed  mother.  As 
he  sat  on  the  door-step  this  lovely  morning  and 
thought  over  all  tliose  things,  a  sadness  crept  over 
him;  but  suddenly  he  remembered  the  prayer 
taught  him  by  Father  Dominic :  raising  his  thought- 
ful young  face  to  heaven,  he  said  fervently,  "  Not 
my  will,  O  heavenly  Father,  but  Thine  be  done!" 
Charles  Archer,  Henry's  brother,  was  three 
years  his  senior,  and  was  an  entirely  different 
character.  He  was  a  rough,  boisterous  boy,  rather 
rude  in  his  manners,  and  possessed  of  a  most  vio- 
lent temper,  which,  unhappily,  his  mother  did  not 
curb  in  lime,  and  whlcli  now  overmastered  her. 
He  was  jealous,  too,  of  the  attentions  lavished  on 

his  little  brother.      But,   with    all    these    faults. 


Charles  was  not  bad  at  heart;  he  was  generous 
and  obliging,  and  loved  Henry  sincerely ;  but  his 
wn  tched  temper  otten  made  him  appear  unkind. 
On  this  particular  morning  his  temper  wasquitc  un- 
bearable. I  fear  much  he  did  not  make  his  nsnal 
offering  of  his  first  thoughts  to  God,  or  he  could 
have  more  <asily  conquered  himself  He  was  pre- 
paring ihr  church  and  for  school,  when  he^observed 
Henry  sitting  quietly,  apparently  enjoying  the 
beauties  of  the  opening  Summer.  His  heart 
swelled  with  anger,  and  he  thus  addressed  his 
mother: 

"  Mother,  why  do  you  let  Henry  mope  about  so? 
he  is  getting  well  now,  but  will  never  get  strong 
until  he  roughs  it  as  we  boys  all  do.  It  would  do 
him  a  heap  of  good  if  he  would  come  to  church 
and  serve  Mass  like  he  used  before — and  to  school 
too :  the  ambition  to  excel  would  soon  rouse  him 
up." 

"There  seems  some  sense  in  what  you  say, 
Charlie,"  she  replied;  "but  how  can  I  get  him  to 
start." 

"  Just  leave  him  to  me,  mother.  You  bet  I'll 
soon  have  him  along."  Coming  to  where  his 
brother  was  sitting,  he  said  : 

"Henry,  mother  says  you  must  come  to  church 
this  morning,  and  to  school  too.  So  get  up  and 
be  ready,  and  don't  sit  moping  there," 
"  Did  mother  say  I  should  go?" 
"  Yes,  she  did.  You  are  well  enough  now,  and 
should  not  indulge  your  love  of  idleness  any 
longer." 

Poor  Henry's  pale  face  flushed  at  this  unjust 
taunt;  words  came  to  his  lips,  but  he  choked 
them  down,  and  mentally  exclaimed,  "  For  You, 
dear  Jesus." 

Henry  slowly  arose,  wiping  away  the  tears  that 
stole  down  his  cheeks,  and  preparetl  to  obey  his 
mother.  He  got  his  hat  and  ome  to  meet  Charles. 
Mrs,  Archer  had  been  baking  cakes  and  pies 
the  day  before,  and  now  selected  a  bundle  of  each, 
which  with  two  glasses  of  currant  jelly  she  made 
a  parcel  of  and  packed  in  a  basket  t^)  send  as  a 
present  to  dear  old  Father  Dominic,  who  was 
becoming  very  feeble  and  losing  his  appetite. 
This  stood  on  a  table  In  the  entry.  Another  par- 
cel was  tied  up  beside  it ;  it  was  Henry's  wutane, 
surplice,  and  slippers,  to  wear  serving  Mass.  Now 
came  the  question  who  will  carry  the  parcels?  The 
demon  of  anger  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of 
Charles  Archer  that  morning,  for  he  never  before 
actetl  so  unkindly  to  anyone.  He  carried  both 
parcels  to  the  gate,  aQ^Blded  the  basket,  which 
was  much  the  heavier,  to  Henry,  saying: 

"Come  along  now,  or  we  shnll  be  late.      You 
take' the  b:isket;  I'll  take  voor  altar  clothes." 
Henry  lifted  the  basket,  then  set  it  down  again. 
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"  Indeed,  Charlie,  I  don't  feel  able  to  carry  this. 
Please  let  me  have  the  other  parcel." 

"  No,  I  shan't,  neither.  I  have  got  to  carry  my 
atlas  and  geography  besides.  How  do  I  carry  it 
every  day  to  school  ?" 

"Oh,  Charlie!  you  know  it  is  much  heavier 
now,  and  you  are  not  weak  like  me." 

"  Weak,  fiddlesticks!  Come  along,  and  don't  be 
foolin'." 

Poor  Henry  took  up  the  parcel  without  another 
word,  although  it  distressed  him  dreadfully.  He 
thought  of  his  dear  Lord  bearing  the  heavy  Cross 
on  His  weak  and  wounded  shoulders,  and  derived 
comfort  from  the  remembrance,  though  his  human 
nature  would  sometimes  break  through,  and  tears 
bedew  his  face;  yet  he  tried  his  best  to  control 
them,  and  kept  saying  down  in  the  depth  of  his 
heart,  "  Oh  Jesus,  my  God,  make  me  like  Thee." 

Charles  walked  off,  leaving  Henry  dragging  be- 
hind, and  commenced  to  whistle  lively  airs  in 
order  to  make  believe  his  mind  was  free  from  care ; 
but  the  contrary  was  the  case:  he  was  a  miserable 
boy — anger,  jealousy,  and  remorse  were  gnawing 
at  his  heart, — his  dear  angel  guardian  kept  urging 
him  to  turn  and  help  his  little  brother,  and  seek 
pardon  from  God — but  the  evil  spirit  would  tell 
him  he  was  only  trying  to  do  good  to  Henry,  who 
was  half  the  time  moping  and  complaining  without 
cause.  This  vain  reasoning  would  not  do,  and 
Charlie  was  so  vexed  with  himself  that  he  got 
more  and  more  angry  every  minute,  and  vented  it 
it  wickedly  at  least  upon  the  only  being  within  his 
reach. 

About  half  way  to  the  church  there  was  a  mile- 
stone which  told  the  distance  to  the  capital,  and 
beside  it  was  a  pretty  rustic  seat,  formed  by  the 
boughs  of  an  ancient  apple  tree  a  little  distance  off, 
which  seemed  to  stretch  its  limbs  seeking  repose. 
Wild  honeysuckles  trailed  themselves  in  and  out 
until  they  formed  a  solid  seat,  and  over  all  a  fine 
willow  threw  its  protecting  shade  until  its  branches 
swept  the  road  and  effectually  shut  out  the  sun.  It 
was  a  beautiful  spot,  and  great  must  be  the  hurry 
of  the  passenger  who  was  not  tempted  to  stop  and 
rest.  Here  those  boys  often  sat  to  study  their  Cate- 
chism and  sing  their  pretty  hymns  together  to 
"The  Virgin  Mother  ever  Blessed."  One  would 
suppose  the  very  sight  of  the  pretty  retreat  where 
they  so  often  arranged  the  flowers  for  sweet 
Mary's  altar  would  recall  thoughts  of  calmness  and 
peace  to  the  turbulent  spirit  of  Charles.  No;  he 
had  offended  his  God,  hg.il  not  asked  pardon,  and 
his  evil  passions  rode  over  him;  he  did  not  see 
the  sunshine,  nor  did  he  hear  the  sweet  melody  of 
the  birds. 

"^I  have  half  a  mJnd  not  to  wait,  but  to  go  on 
without  the  lazy  fellow,"  thought  he;    it  would 


vex  anyone  alive  to  see  him  stopping  every  moment, 
and  then  creeping  along  like  a  snail." 

Just  then  Henry  came  up.  "  Oh,  Charlie,  I  am 
so  very  tired!  do  ]>lease  exchange  parcels  now,  for 
I'm  awfully  weak." 

"No  indeed,  I  shan't  exchange.  Give  it  here 
and  I'll  carry  them  all,  you  great  cry-baby." 

He  jerked  the  basket  so  rudely  from  Henry's 
hand  that  one  of  the  glasses  of  jelly  tumbled  out 
and  broke  in  pieces. 

"  Now  look  what  you've  done !"  he  cried,  giving 
his  brother  a  push,  and  walked  off  quickly,  leaving 
him  behind  alone.  The  weak  child  stumbled  a 
step  or  two  and  then  fell  forward,  striking  his  head 
against  the  mile-stone.  For  a  long  time  he  lay 
stunned  by  the  fall ;  when  he  began  to  revive  he 
discovered  he  was  cut,  and  bleeding  from  the  tem- 
ple. He  thought  of  his  mother,  and  tried  to  call 
her — then  he  thought  of  Father  Dominic,  and  oh 
how  he  longed  to  see  him.  Clasping  his  wasted 
hands  together  he  praj'ed,  "  Oh,  sweetest  Lady  of 
Pity!  obtain  for  me  strength  to  go  to  your  dear 
church."  After  a  little  while  he  got  better, 
staunche<l  the  blood  with  his  handkerchief,  slowly 
walked  along,  and  arrived  at  the  priest's  house, 
where  he  met  the  Father  coming  to  breakfast,  hav- 
ing just  finished  his  thanksgiving  after  Mass. 

Charles  had  given  the  cakes,  etc.,  and  the  re- 
maining glass  of  jelly,  to  the  house-keeper,  then 
served  at  Mass  and  went  to  school  before  Henry 
arrived. 

"  Why  Henry,  my  dear  child,  what's  the  mat- 
ter ?"  exclaimed  the  venerable  Father. 

"  I  was  coming  to  see  you,  Father,  but  Charlie 
hurried  on,  fearing  he  would  be  late  at  Mass,  and 
I  stumbled  and  fell  against  the  mile-stone." 

He  felt  ashamed  to  tell  the  whole  truth  to 
Father  Dominic,  but  the  remembrance  of  it  now  so 
overcame  him  that  he  burst  into  a  violent  flood  of 
tears,  sobbing  as  if  his  poor  little  heart  would 
break. 

"  My  poor  dear  child !  why  do  you  weep  ?  are 
you  hurt  ?" 

"  Father,  my  head  aches." 

Father  Dominic  felt  his  pulse  and  a  shade  of 
sadness  passed  over  his  face.  "  I  will  take  you 
liome,  Henry  ;  you  must  lie  down  and  rest  awhile." 

So  they  proceeded  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Archer. 
[to  bk  continukd.] 


How  few  know  when  to  speak  and  when  to  be 
silent !"  How  beautiful  the  words  "  fitly  spoken !" 
How  golden  the  silence  when  word*  are  unavail 
ing !  Some  we  have  known  who,  with  nice  tact 
and  broad  philanthropy  and  thorough  unselfish- 
ness, can  do  all  this. 
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I  have  treated  as  fully  as  I  proposed  to  myself 
the  three  ordinary  vows  taken  by  the  religious, 
and  in  them  we  have  seen  the  protest  of  divinely 
inspired  and  directed  souls  against  the  three  prom- 
inent and  most  dangerous  vices  of  our  age  and 
country,  perhaps  of  every  age  and  country.  To 
tho<«  three  vows  the  Jesuits  add  a  fourth,  that 
of  strict  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Holy 
Father.  The  idea  of  St.  Ignatius  was  that  of  rais- 
ing a  company  of  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  armed  and 
disciplined  for  any  kind  of  service  in  the  Church 
Militant,  and  to  place  it  at  the  command  of  the 
Pope,  ready  at  any  moment  to  enter  upon  any 
duty  in  any  country  near  or  remote,  safe  or  danger- 
ous, in  which  he  might  see  proper  to  order  them. 
The  company  soon  grew,  so  to  speak,  to  a  eorp» 
d'armee  with  a  strict  military  organization  under 
its  General,  Provincials,  and  rectors,  always  ready 
for  active  duly  in  any  field  where  their  services 
were  most  needed  or  would  be  the  most  efficient 
against  enemies  of  God  and  His  Christ,  each  one, 
from  tlie  Ger.eral  down  to  the  simple  spiritual  co- 
adjutor, ready  to  die  in  the  cause  of  the  Church, 
as  a  true  soldier  under  the  orders  of  the  King,  who 
is  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  in  whose  serv- 
ice he  is  enlisted. 

This  military  organization  creating  a  body  of  men 
placed  at  the  special  orders  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
has  rendered  the  Jesuits  one  of  the  most  efficient 
orders,  if  not  the  most  efficient  of  all  in  the  Church. 
Other  orders  have  bad  their  special  mission  and  their 
special  work,  as  the  Friars  Preachers  that  of  preach- 
ing the  word,  the  Friars  Minors  that  of  especially 
exemplifying  holy  poverty,  but  the  Institute  of  the 
Jesuits  embraces  the  special  objects  of  nearly 
all  the  others,  preaching  missions  among  tepid 
Christians  and  among  the  heathen,  the  refutation 
of  heresy  and  recovery  of  heretics,  literature 
and  science,  schools  and  colleges,  and  the  general 
interests  of  education,  and  the  direction  of  souls 
in  the  way  of  Christian  perfection.  With  so  com- 
prehensive an  Institute,  distinguished  by  uo  pecu- 


liar habit,  with  all  the  learning  of  the  Benedictine, 
all  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  secular  priest,  all 
the  grace  and  polish  of  the  man  of  society,  and 
the  virtues  of  the  cloister,  the  Society,  always  at 
the  special  orders  of  the  Holy  Father,  could  not 
fail  to  render  important  and  efficient  service  in  the 
war  which  the  Church  continually  wagt  s  with  the 
world,  with  ignorance,  false  science,  indocility,  and 
every  species  of  vice  and  iniquity. 

Their  organization,  their  zeal  and  efficiency  may 
have  provoked  opposition  amo:ig  lukewarm  Chris- 
tians, and  the  wrath  and  hatred  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Church  of  God,  and  they  too  may  not  have 
been  always  faultless  in  every  individual  member 
of  the  Society,  yet  I  think  it  will  always  be  found 
that  the  Jesuit  heart  is  open  to  every  one  whose 
spirit  is  truly  Catholic,  and  who  places  the  interests 
of  religion  above  all  other  interests.  I  have  never 
found  the  Jesuit  afraid  of  zeal  when  accompanied 
by  docility  and  humility,  or  damping  the  ardor  of  a 
young  soul  seeking  only  the  greater  glory  of  God, 
by  the  chilling  counsels  of  a  worldly  prudence, 
which  have  cut  short  so  many  noble  spirits  in  the 
very  beginning  of  their  career.  Prudence  is  a  vir- 
tue, but  what  the  world  calls  prudence  oflener 
leads  to  death  than  to  life.  The  Jesuits  are 
thought  by  their  enemies  to  be  sly,  cunning,  astute, 
always  crafty,  and  the  word  Jesuitical  has  a  bad 
meaning  in  English  literature  and  English  dic- 
tionaries, but  if  they  are  as  prudent  as  serpents, 
they  add  to  it  the  simplicity  of  the  dove,  and  their 
prudence  is  never  a  cloak  for  indolence  or  timidity, 
and  degenerates  never  into  a  low  expetliency. 
Nothing  is  less  applicable  to  the  Jesuit  than  the 
epithet  Jesuitical  in  its  popular  sense. 

But  I  intended  to  speak  of  the  additional  vow, 
not  of  the  Jesuits  specially.  In  the  early  ages  of 
the  Church,  and  especially  in  what  are  called  the 
middle  ages,  there  was  no  call  for  a  vow  of  special 
obedience  to  the  Pope.  There  was  always  in  those 
ages  enough  of  disobedience  to  tlie  Holy  Father 
on  the  part  of  professedly  Christian  sovereigns, 
princis,  nobles,  and  even  bishops,  but  there  was  at 
the  same  time  the  recognition  in  principle  of  the 
Papal -supremacy.  No  doubt,  during  the  feudal 
ages  there  was  in  the  Church  a  tendency  to  apply 
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the  principle  of  feudality  which  governed  in  the 
state  to  the  relation  of  bishops  to  the  Holy  See, 
and  of  parish  priests  to  their  respective  bishops,  and 
to  regard  the  Pope  as  suzerain  rather  than  as  sov- 
ereign, but  still  that  obedience  was  due  him  was 
not  denied,  and  the  disobedience  was  illogicsU  as 
well  as  sinful. 

The  Reformation  was  the  attempt  of  the  diso- 
bedient to  erect  their  disobedience  into  a  principle; 
and  as  they  were  too  perverse  to  conform  their 
practice  to  their  principles,  they  sought  to  con- 
form their  principles  to  their  practice.  The  re- 
formers had  no  intention  of  warring  against  the 
Church;  educated  under  feudalism  in  the  state, 
they  imagined  they  could  throw  off  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Pope  without  injury,  nay,  with  positive 
benefit  to  the  Church,  as  a  feudatory  of  the  mon- 
arch might  in  some  cases  throw  off  the  suzerainty 
of  the  emperor  or  king,  with  positive  advantage  to 
his  estates.  The  event  has  proved,  what  should 
have  been  foreseen  and  understood,  that  in  casting 
off  the  Papacy  the  reformers  cast  off  the  Church 
herself.  The  Reformation  has  lost  the  Church, 
and  necessarily,  because  the  Pope  is  not  merely 
suzerain,  but  under  God,  the  sovereign  of  the 
Church.  Our  Lord  built  His  Church  on  Peter,  and 
Peter,  the  Rock,  removed,  it  had  no  foundation ; 
it  was  only  a  house  built  on  the  sand,  and  when 
the  winds  blew  and  the  rains  came  it  must  fall.  The 
Papacy  is  essential  not  merely  to  the  order  but  to 
the  very  being  of  the  Church,  and  hence  it  is  the 
point  at  which  all  the  sects,  misbelievers  and  un- 
believers, direct  their  attacks.  Satan  knows  that 
if  he  can  break  down  the  Papacy,  he  can  reverse 
the  victory  won  over  him  by  the  Cross. 

There  was  a  divine  inspiration,  then,  in  the 
thought  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  a  special  propriety  in 
enjoining  on  the  members  of  the  Company  he  or- 
ganized tliis  fourth  vow,  or  vow  of  special  obedi- 
ence to  the  Pope.  It  was  a  solemn  protest  against 
the  very  piinciple  of  the  Reformation,  and  made 
the  Company  a  standing  assertion  of  the  Papacy, 
and  a  living  monument  of  devotion  to  the  Holy  See. 
By  it  St.  Ignatius  specially  devoted  the  Society  of 
Jesus  to  the  defence  of  the  Papal  supremacy,  or 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bi>hop  of  Rome,  as 
the  successor  of  Peter,  ard  true  Vicar  of  Christ,  to 
feed,  direct,  and  govern  the  Universal  Church,  the 
truth  specially  denied  by  the  Reformation,  and  the 
the  truth  most  in  need  then  and  ever  since  of  de- 
fence, because  the  truth  most  assailed  and  the 
most  essential  to  the  very  eiistence  of  the  visible 
Church.  Some  Provinces  of  the  Jesuits,  engrossed 
in  the  work  of  education  as  in  France,  under 
Clement  XIII,  may  have  for  a  moment  lost  sight 
of  their  distinctive  principle,  their  reason  of  being 
as  a  distinct  order,  expressed  in  their  fourth  vow, 


for  after  all  the  Jesuits  are  human ;  but  as  a  rule 
they  have  been  in  the  fore  front  of  the  battle  for 
the  Papal  supremacy  and  the  infallibility  as  finally 
declared  by  the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  though 
they  have  not  been  alone  there.  Yet  they  are 
justly  entitled  to  no  little  of  the  glory  of  the  vic- 
tory which  has  been  finally  won  through  the  divine 
assistance. 

That  fourth  vow  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  solemn  pro- 
test against  the  principle  of  the  Reformation.  The 
Holy  and  CEcumeiiical  Council  of  Trent  con- 
demned the  particular  or  special  heresies  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, but  it  did  not  explicitly  condemn  its 
principle,  for  its  principle  was  not  then  fully  disen- 
gaged, and  rendered  ai)pareiit  to  the  whole  world. 
It  is  only  latterly  that  even  Protestants  themselves 
have  understood  it,  aud  were  able  to  formulate  it. 
Nobody  saw  from  the  first,  that  Protestantism 
was  wholly  concentrated  in  the  rejection  of  the 
Papal  constitution  of  the  Church  ;  hardly  did  any- 
body see  it  before  the  present  century,  and  during 
the  present  generation.  It  is  only  just  now  that 
Protestants  have  shown  themselves  willing  to  fra- 
ternize with  the  Eastern  Churches  separated  from 
Rome,  and  which  differ  from  the  Catholic  Church 
in  no  important  points,  but  in  rejecting  the  suprem- 
acy or  primacy  of  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  without 
asking  any  change  of  doctrine  or  worship  on  the 
part  of  those  Churches.  "We  have  seen  and  we  .see 
now  multitudes  of  Protestants,  like  the  Puseyites 
and  Ritualists,  who  accept  and  defend  all  Catholic 
doctrine,  except  the  Papal  supremacy  and  infalli- 
bility, and  nearly  the  whole  Protestant  world 
would  cease  to  oppose  the  Church,  if  she  would 
only  give  up  the  Pope.  They  would  accept  willingly 
the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  the  Prince  of 
Denmark  left  out.  The  fourth  vow  of  the  Jesuits 
pledged  them  to  a  direct  and  necessary  warfare  on 
the  essential  principle  of  the  Reformation,  and  for 
the  essential  principle  of  the  constitutioif  of  the 
Church.  No  wonder  that  the  instinct  of  Protest- 
ants has  made  them  hold  the  Society  in  especial 
dread,  and  prompted  them  to  slander  it,  calumniate 
it,  and  do  all  that  desperate  man  can  do  to  break  it 
up  and  destroy  it. 

St.  Ignatius  was  the  great  Catholic  opponent  of 
Luther,  and  met  him  with  an  organization  which 
was  destined  one  day  to  bruise  his  head,  and 
crush  him  to  death.  The  principle  the  Saint  incor- 
porated in  the  fourth  vow  was  the  condemnation 
and  involved  the  death  of  Protestantism,  which 
the  solemn  assertion  and  declaration  of  that  princi- 
ple by  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  carries  into  ef- 
fect. The  definition  of  the  Papal  supremacy  and 
infallibility  puts  an  end  to  Protestantism  by  putting 
the  seal  of  infallible  authority  to  its  condemnation 
of  its  essential  principle.     Hence  the  Protestant 
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ra^e  agriinst  the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  appiinst  the 
Council,  in  which  St.  Ignatius  has  triumphed  over 
Luther.  It  was  the  first  explicit  condemnation  of 
Protestantism  in  -its  principle  by  an  Q'^cumcnical 
Council,  and  it  will  prove  effectual.  The  vow  has 
done  its  work,  and  Protestantism,  if  it  survives,  will 
survive  only  as  infidelity. 


The  following  has  appeared  in  several  of  our 
exchanges : 

Madonna. 

[a   OHAFTKR  or  MATTHEW  IS  VBB8B.] 

Fair  was  the  night,  for  the  sun  had  set 

And  the  hills  of  Palestine 
Stood  boldly  out  from  the  clear  mild  sky 

And  the  stars  bad  a  wondrous  sheen. 

But  sotnething  scemed'in  the  fragrant  air 

Like  incense  gladly  given, 
And  the  holy  silence  that  brooded  round. 

Had  less  of  earth  than  heaven. 

In  a  cottage  home  of  Nazareth 

Stood  a  maiden,  young  and  fair ; 
Marbl«-white  was  her  spotless  brow, 

Raven  her  flowing  hair 

And  God's  all-seeing  eye  had  seen 

What  roan  might  never  see— 
Tbat  in  all  the  eaKh  t  here  was  none  so  pure 

As  Mary  of  Galilee. 

A  holy  presence  filled  the  air  ; 

A  white  and  dazzling  face 
Beamed  on  her  sight ;  and  the  maiden  bowed. 

With  an  awed  and  lowly  grace. 

For  she  knew  that  Jehovah's  messenger 

Had  entered  her  humble  room, 
And  deep  in  her  soul  a  rising  prayer 

Was  bursting  into  bloom. 

When  the  angel  spoke,  with  a  voice  whose  tone 
Was  musical  as  the  sea's  : 
"  Hail  Mary  !  blessed  art  thou  !"  he  said, 
"  Blessed  with  endless  peace." 

"  For  a  guerdon  to  thee  has  been  vouchsafed 
That  was  never  vouchsafed  before  : 
Lo  !  thou  shalt  bear  the  Holy  One, 
Foretold  in  days  of  yore. 

"  And  He  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God, 
And  Jesus  His  name  shall  be : 
And  the  throne  of  David  shall  be  His  throne, 
To  all  eternity." 

"  How  can  this  be  f  the  wondering  girl 

With  tremulous  voice  began. 
"  Nothing  impossible  is  with  God, 

Though  it  sccmeth  so  with  roan  ; 


*•  His  power  shall  overshadow  thee, 
His  spirit  with  thee  abide, 
His  glory  shall  turn  thy  night  to^ay," 
So  Gabriel  replied. 

"  Behold  the  handmaid  of  tbe'Lord— 
Thy  holy  will  be  done  ;" 
Said  Mary,  and  over  her  face  there  broke 
A0g\ow  like  the  setting  sun. 

For  her  soul  was  full  of  a  heavenly  light 
And  she  knew  that  to  her  was  given 

A  crown  eternal,  surpassing  all. 
Save  one,  in  earth  and  heaven. 

Yea,  the  seraphs  that  sing  by  the  spotless  throne. 

Such  glory  roight  never  see, 
As  God  had  granted  the  chosen  Maid 

Of  lowly  Galilee. 

O  Virgin  Mother^O  Holy  Maid  I 

By  God's  supreme  decree, 
Blessed  be  thou  while  earth  endures. 

Sweet  Mary  of  Galilee  I 

And  he  who  would  cast  one  word  of  scorn 

On  Thy  ever-blessed  Name, 
His  name  shall  stand  in  earth  and  heaven 

Black  with  a  cloud  of  shame. 

W.  H.  B. 


[COPTRIOHT  SSCrilED.] 

ZOE'8  DAUGHTER. 

BT    MRS.   AKKA  H.   DORSET. 

CHAPTER  XIII.— (Continued.) 

Maum  Chloe  told  her  master  tbat  Lucia  had 
started  at  sunrise  to  go  to  St.  Inigoes.  Mrs.  Yel- 
lott  winced  but  did  not  speak.  Allan  Brooke 
frowned  at  first — then  his  brow  cleared,  and  he 
said : 

"  It  is  a  lovely  morning.  Lucia  doubtless  wished 
to  avoid  the  heat.  I  do  not  suppose  that  she  has 
gone  as  far  as  St.  Inigoes,  but  to  '  Buckrae.'  It  is 
time,  however,  she  was  back.  Did  she  take 
flowers  ?" 

"I  don't  think  she  did.  Mars'  Allan." 

"  Oh,  well !  See,  Maumy,  that  she  has  a  comfort- 
able iuQch  and  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  when  she  comes  ; 
it's  a  good  antidote  for  malaria,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  that  about  in  the  air  now,"  he  answered. 

'"Deed  I  will,  Mars'  Allan.  'Pears  to  me  dat 
chile's  got  morc'n  common  to  trouble  her  mind," 
said  Chloe,  shaking  lier  head. 

"  She's  a  very  oldfiifihioned  little  one.  Maumy. 
Give  me  anoth'-r  cup  of  coffee,  Ellen, — and  teU 
Lucia  when  the  com*  s,  will  you,  to  be  ready  to 
ride  on  horsel)ack  with  me  this  anemcK)n." 

"  Oh,  yes  indeed,  I'll  tell  her ;  but  hadn't  she  bet- 
ter go  in  the  carriage  with  me, — it  might  jolt  her 
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head  too  mach  to  go  on  horseback  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Yellott,  who  had  promised  Lucia's  pony  to  Frai.k. 

"  Nonsense, — no  I"  replied  her  unsuspecting 
brother:  "it  will  do  her  head  good.  You  women 
are  always  on  the  qui  vive  for  trouble,  it  seems  to 
mc." 

"Trouble  would  come  all  the  same  if  we  didn't, 
Allan ;  and  it's  best  to  be  prepared  for  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Yellott,  with  a  sigh. 

"What's  in  the  wind  now,  Ellen?"  he  asked, 
looking  up. 

"  Nothing.  You  men  are  so  suspicious.  I  was 
only  speaking  in  general  terms,"  she  said. 

"Oh, — generalities  never  amount  to  much  I"  he 
said,  laughing,  as  he  arose  from  the  table,  and 
pulled  one  of  Mamie's  long  flaxen  curls,  as  he 
went  by  her  on  his  way  out. 

It  was  true :  Lucia  had  gone  to  St.  Inigoes,  to 
pour  out  the  perplexities  and  sorrows  of  her  heart 
to  Father  Jannisou, — the  best  and  safest  thing  she 
could  have  done.  The  experienced  pastor  compre- 
hended the  situation  without  difficulty, — but  in  the 
goodness  and  purity  of  his  own  heart  he  neither 
imputed  malice  nor  any  wrong  motive  to  Mrs.  Yel- 
lott; he  only  thought  her  over  zealous  and  ex- 
tremely injudicious  in  attempting  to  Uimper  with 
a  conscience  like  Lucia's.  It  was  like  playing 
with  edged  tools,  or  fire — the  consequences  of 
which  are  rarely  understood  until  the  mischief  is 
done  and  irreparable. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  child,  for  coming  to 
your  old  father  to  help  you,"  he  said,  laying  his 
hand  upon  her  head  as  she  knelt,  bowed  and  weep- 
ing, beside  his  great  chair.  "  Mrs.  Yellott  mean« 
well,  but  she's  one  of  that  good  sort  of  Christians 
who  think  that  everybody  must  be  governed  by 
the  same  rules  that  regulate  themselves.  Now 
suppose,  my  child,  that  you  were  very  ill,  or  had  a 
grievous  sore  that  threatened  the  loss  of  a  leg,  an 
arm,  or  even  life  itself,  would  you  go  and  be  such 
a  simpleton  as  to  wait  for  it  to  get  well  before  you 
saw  a  doctor  or  took  his, remedies?  Now  you  are 
just  exactly  in  that  fix,  my  lamb ;  you've  got  this 
temper  that  you  are  always  grieving  over — you  are 
proud,  you  are  wilful ;  and  you  are  this,  that,  and 
the  other, — but  what  are  you  to  do?  There  is  only 
one  help  for  you,  aud  that  is  in  the  Sacraments  ; 
the  more  you  need  them,  the  oftener  you  must 
come,— for  there,  my  little  one,  is  the  balm  of 
Gilead  for  your  hurts,  and  the  Great  Physician 
who  will  make  you  whole.  If  you  stay  away, 
waiting  to  be  more  worthv  *6  approach  Him,  you 
may  perish.  So  don't  mind  what  people  may 
say, — but  if  you  keep  falling,  get  up  and  keep  com- 
ing, that's  all ;  and  by-and-by  you  will  be  strong 
and  able  to  walk  upright,  and  find  yourself  with 
strength  to  fight,  with  God's  help,  and  the  help  of 


the  Blessed  Virgin,  your  battles.  So  be  comforted ; 
and  have  courage,  my  child,  I  say." 

And  so  Lucia  was  comforted,  and  went  away 
with  the  good  priest's  blessirg  like  a  staff  to  lean 
upon.  She  stopped  at  "  Buckrae  "  to  say  her  Ro- 
sary at  her  mother's  grave,  and  cry  her  fill  be- 
side it, — that  precious  grave  now  canopied  over 
with  passion  flowers,  with  the  scarlet  tnimpet 
flower  festooning  the  old  tree  above  it,  making  the 
air  seem  full  of  tongues  of  flame  as  its  pendant 
blossoms  hung  trembling  over  the  sacred  spot  in 
wild  luxuriance. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  when  Mrs.  Yellott 
learned  that  Lucia  had  gone  very  early  through 
mist  and  rain  to  St.  Inigoes,  to  recieve.Holy  Com- 
munion, she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  the 
most  case-hardened  being  she  had  ever  known.  She 
would  scarcely  have  credited  it  had  she  not  heard 
it  from  her  brother,  who  having  met  Lucia  in  the 
hall  at  a  very  early  hour,  and  protested  against  her 
exposing  herself  to  the  miasma  with  which  the 
foggy  air  was  reeking,  until  he  learned  her  pur- 
pose, when  he  allowed  her  to  go,  with  many  fore- 
bodings, knowing  how  dangerous  it  was  at  this 
season  of  the  year  to  be  exposed  eitlier  to  morning 
dampness  or  evening  dews.  Mrs.  Yellott  was 
nonplmsed  and  worried,  and  began  to  despair  of 
getting  a  hold  on  Lucia  in  any  way,  either  to  man- 
age or  intimidate  her;  then  she  wisely  made  up 
her  mind  to  study  her  character  more  closely,  and 
watch  and  wait,  as  such  people  always  watch  and 
wait,  ready  like  cats  springing  upon  unwary  mice 
or  birds,  tearing  their  flesh  and  grinding  their 
bones,  to  cpme  with  sudden  swoop  upon  their  prey 
when  the  opportunity  arrives.  And  so  a  sort  of 
truce  followed,  a  hollow  one  'tis  true,  but  it  gave 
some  respite  to  Lucia  from  the  thousand  nameless 
exasperations  she  had  been  constantly  subject  to 
heretofore ;  a  respite  which  was  not  peace, — for  to 
a  nature  ever  longing  for  human  affection  and  ap- 
proval like  hers,  it  was  a  pain  in  itself  to  feel  that 
she  was  an  object  of  dislike. 

But  everybody's  time  at  "  Haylands  "  was  much 
taken  up  nowadays  in  visiting,  and  receiving  com- 
pany; in  excursions  up  and  down  the  river;  in 
fishing  parties,  horseback  rides,  and  drives;  in 
"  high  teas,"  followed  by  dancing,  and  occasional 
picnics — which  altogether  stirred  the  county  up, 
making  it  gayer  than  it  had  ever  been  since  the  old 
times  when  the  Ramseys  lorded  it  over  the  land. 
In  a  measure,  Lucia  enjoyed  it  all,  for  she  had 
formed  some  pleasant  acquaintances ;  and  her 
guardian  never  lost  sight  of  her  wherever  they 
might  be,  to  see  that  she  was  pleasantly  surrounded, 
that  she  was  comfortable,  and  danced  to  her  heart's 
content.  Sometimes  it  was  her  mood  not  to  join 
in  these  innocent  pleasures:  and  when  her  guar- 
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dim  found  out  how  it  wu  with  her,  he  would  not 
liavo  Iter  ur^^cd  or  worried  about  fi^oing,  but  ex- 
cused her  to  their  well-nieaiiiog  friends  in  a  way 
that  left  notiiing  mure  to  be  said.  Some  of  her 
happiest  motneuta  were  spoilt  with  Mauui  Chloe, 
either  dowu  at  her  cottage  riadtng  over  tlie  famous 
speech  aloud  to  her  grutitied  listener  until  she  knew 
it  almost  by  heart,  or  sitting  with  her  in  her  own 
room  looking  at  the  pictures  in  the  old  Bible  and 
reading  about  them  to  her.  Thi>i  awoke  in  Lucia's 
poetic  mind  a  strong  lore  for  sacred  history,  and 
nothing  delighted  her  more  tlinn  to  read  of  the 
diiys  when  the  angels  of  God  were  the  compuu- 
ions  of  men — when  He  revcale«l  Hra  will  to  patri- 
archs and  prophets  in  visions  of  the  night,  and  led 
Ills  people,  a  "  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  fire  by 
night."  The  dramatic,  heroic  and  exulted  character 
of  all  she  read,  kindled  her  soul  to  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm, sometimes  filling  her  with  high  resolves, 
often  moving  her  to  passionate  tears  by  the  simple 
yet  deep  pathos  of  the  narrative  she  pored  over. 
Child  as  she  was,  she  read  over  and  over  again 
those  portions  of  Holy  Writ  that  most  pleased  her, 
not  from  any  spiritual  or  theological  desire  to  ex- 
amine into  the  mysteries  or  meaning  oC  the  in- 
spired books,  to  follow  the  prophecies  or  cavil  at 
what  she  could  not  understand ;  she  was  too  young 
for  that ;  she  simply  read  because  there  was  a  high, 
holy  and  poetic  charm  in  them  which  harmonized 
with  something  in  her  nature,  awed  her  soul,  and 
satisfied  her  imagination.  So  she  and  Cbloe  would 
sit  for  hours  going  over  the  story  of  Joseph  or  Es- 
ther, or  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  outof  Egypt, — 
the  grand  poem  of  Job,  or  the  soul-touching  inci- 
dents related  in  the  Gospels — or  the  terrible  visions 
of  the  Apocalypse, — until  the  night  would  come 
down  upon  them,  when  the  great  old  book  would 
be  closed,  and,  hugged  close  to  Maum  Chloe's 
bosom,  be  carried  back  and  placed  reverently  upon 
the  antique  stand  where  it  had  rested  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half.* 

At  last  November  came,  crisp  and  golden ;  there 
had  been  a  black  frost;  the  ripened  leaves  of  the 
woods  were  in  their  gala  attire  of  crimson,  russet, 
and  yellow ;  the  last  butterflies  of  the  season,  in 
their  dazzling  coats  of  orange  and  black,  held  court 
with  the  droning  bees  around  the  rich  autumnal 
fl:)wers;  the  birds  warbled  their  last  and  sweetest 
farewell  songs ;  fires  were  lit  upon  the  hearth  at 
"  Haylands"  morning  and  night,  and  there  was  a 
general  note  of  preparation  going  on  for  the 
winter,  which  would  soon  come  *'  to  his  own  again." 

Mrs.  Yellott  was  packing  up  to  go  to  her  home 
}n  New  York  and  place  her  young  people  at  school; 
and  Allan  Brooke  hoped  in   bis  heart   that  she 
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would — he  was  too  proud  to  hint  at  such  a  thing 
himself— invite  Lucia  to  spend  the  winter  with  her, 
to  give  her  an  opportui.ity  of  ei\j()ylng  those  edu- 
cational advantages  which  he  so  much  desired  for 
her,  and  which  she  Just  at  this  critical  time  of  her 
life  so  much  needed.  But  that  worldly-wise  wo- 
man abstained  from  the  slightest  hint  of  any  such 
arrangeiul'nt,  although  she  was  well  aware  that 
her  brother  was  in  extreme  perplexity  as  to  what 
lie  should  do  with  Lucia  that  winter,  and  what 
plan  he  should  a(.lopt  for  her  educiticm.  The  time 
was  drawing  near  when  his  political  duties  would 
oblige  him  to  go  to  Washington.  Congress  would 
meet  on  the  first  of  December;  he  could  not  take 
her  with  him, — he  had  no  establishment  there; 
and  if  he  had,  she  was  entirely  too  young  to  pre- 
side over  it  or  be  left  alone  with  the  servants,  as 
she  would  necessarily  be  in  his  absence ;  and  he 
could  not  leave  her  at  "  Haylands  "  without  com- 
panionship. He  might  engage  a  governess,  but 
suppose  she  should  not  be  of  the  right  sort,  and 
able  to  cope  with  a  nature  requiring  such  nice 
management  as  Lucia's?  lie  thought  it  over  and 
over  until  he  felt  stupid  and  blank,  when  one  morn- 
ing it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  to  sail  up  to  St.  Inl- 
goes  and  consult  Father  Jannison  on  the  subject. 

There  was  a  long  grave  talk  over  the  matter  in 
Father  Jannison's  little  library,  the  upshot  of 
which  was  that  Lucia  should  be  sent  to  the  Visi- 
tation Convent  in  Georgetown  to  be  educated ;  and 
Allan  Brooke  went  back  to  "  Haylands  "  exultant 
at  so  easy  and  in  every  way  desirable  a  solution 
of  his  difliculties. 

"  How  strange  that  I  did  not  think  of  it  I  it's  the 
very  thing  for  my  poor  little  girl ;  the  influences 
and  advantages  of  the  place  will  leave  nothing  tJ 
be  wished  for  in  her  religious,  moral  or  intellectual 
culture.  I'm  afraid,  though,  she  won't  like  it, 
— but  she  must  go.  There  I  can  see  her  at  least 
once  a  week,  attend  to  her  wants,  and  bring  her 
away  if  she  is  unhappy  !  It's  the  very  thing !"  he 
thought  to  himself,  as  he  sailed  down  the  bright 
beautiful  river  towards  "Haylands." 

But  when  he  got  to  "  Haylands,"  Lucia  bad  gone 
to  "  Buckrae,"  in  great  baste;  Jnpe  had  sent  her 
word  that  *'  Bruce"  the  old  hound  was  dying,  and 
nothing  could  keep  her;  she  got  one  of  the  men 
to  row  her  across  in  a  pirogue,  for  she  bad  a  feel- 
ing that  it  would  comfort  the  faithful  old  hound  to 
feel  her  hand  upon  his  head  and  hear  her  voice  once 
more, — as  it  seemed  to  do,  for  when  she  leaned 
over  him,  smoothing  him  lightly,  and  talking  to 
him  in  pitying  accents,  he  wagged  his  tail  feebly, 
and  raising  up  his  head  with  a  faint  effort  licked 
her  h§nd ;  the  bleared,  sightless  eyes  closed,  there 
was  a  faint,  quick,  electric  shudder,  aud  it  was  all 
over. 
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If  the  priDciple  of  life  that  animates  the  forms 
of  our  brute  fiiemls  is  capable  of  intclligei.ee  afu-r 
its  departure  therctrom,  we  are  sure  that  Bruce  is 
happy  in  some-fur  off  cuuine  hiaven  in  ccnipany 
with  the  d"gof  Ulysaes,  "old  dog  Tray,"  and  other 
famous  dogs  of  song  and  story. 

[to  B£  CONTIKUED.] 


Tbe  Prisoners  of  Holy  Cross. 

We  translate  the  account  given  by  one  of  the 
inmates  of  the  College  of  Holy  Cross,  Neuilly,  who 
was  imprisoned  in  Paris  under  the  reign  of  the 
Commune  in  that  city  : 

The  commencement  of  hostilities  was  not  very 
dangerous  for  the  College  of  Holy  Cross.  The 
bombs  from  Fort  Valerlen  and  from  the  round 
point  of  Courbevoie  were  aimed  principally  against 
the  port  Maillot,  which  they  seemed  determined  to 
break  down  at  once,  and  enter  the  city.  We  could 
without  danger  look  from  the  garret  windows 
and  see  the  flash  and  smoke  of  the  cannons  in 
the  fort,  and  then  listening  to  the  whistle  of  the 
projectile,  follow  its  path  until  it  struck  its  aim. 
But  in  a  short  time  the  Versaillians  having  spread 
all  over  Neuilly  and  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and 
the  port  (fei  Ternes  having  been  armed  with  cannon, 
the  house  found  itself  between  two  fires  and  re- 
ceived several  shots — the  bullets,  whistling  through 
the  air  like  a  multitude  of  serpents,  rained  down 
upon  the  walls,  among  the  trees,  and  everywhere. 
Prudence  no  longer  allowed  us  to  occupy  the  two 
upper  stories ;  even  the  ground  floor  was  no  longer 
tenable,  and  we  began  to  think  of  descending  into 
the  cellar. 

The  necessity  of  fresh  air  long  retained  the 
Fathers  and  Brothers  the  most  remote  rooms. 
Tlien  people  become  familiar  witli  danger  when  no 
serious  accident  happens  to  tr}'  the  nerves  too 
violently.  But  several  shells  having  exploded  at 
no  great  distance,  and  oue  even  having  gone 
through  the  middle  of  the  house,  fear  made 
them  take  further  precautions.  Father  Champeau 
placed  a  mattrass  against  his  window  to  enable 
him  to  remain  in  his  own  room,  and  others  placed 
mattrasses  over  the  cellar  windows.  At  an  alto- 
gether unexpected  moment,  a  shell  was  thrown 
from  the  ramparts  against  the  old  portion  of  the 
house  whither  the  Communitjr  had  betaken  them- 
selves ;  it  burst  in  the  room  Rf  Father  Le  Cointe, 
who  fortunately  had  left  the  day  before,  set  fire  to 
a  chest  of  drawers,  upsetting  the  partitions  and 
breaking  down  the  doors.  Had  it  fallen  four  feet 
lower  the  Superior  would  have  been  killed.  Fear 
took  possession  of  all.    But  soon  the  smoke  and  the 


crackling  of  flumes,  which  tokl  that  the  house  was 
Oil  fire,  called  tiie  most  courageous  to  the  re-cue. 
In  ^pite  of  the  hhells  which  coi.iiuued  to  pass  by, 
they  carritd  up  water,  ami  cast  cut  of  the  w  indow 
the  objects  on  fire— papers,  books,  tlotliiug,  to 
save  the  rest.  Success  crowned  Ihiir  eflorts,  and 
we  went  back  to  the  cillar  reassured  but  sad.  It 
was  evident  that  the  artillerymen  of  the  Commune 
had  evil  intentions  against  us,  if  they  were  not 
drunk :  two  hypotheses  equally  disquieting. 

The  guards  of  the  port  des  Ttrnes  had  already 
made  a  domiciliary  visit.  In  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  they  had  occupied  the  whole  house  and  court- 
3'ards,  searching  every  nook  and  corner  for  con- 
cealed enemies.  The  readiness  with  which  we 
opened  all  the  doors  and  showed  them  the  smallest 
niches  seemed  to  reassure  them.  Brother  Bernard 
having  expressed  a  wish  to  show  the  chapel  to  one 
of  them — "OvfJ"  was  the  response,  ''je  71  entre 
jamais  Id-dedans" — (Bah!  I  never  go  in  there). 
They  made  use  of  no  violence.  One  of  them,  how- 
ever, by  way  of  amusement,  shot  off  his  gun  in  one 
of  the  halls  to  see  if  he  could  hit  a  gas-pipe.  The 
chief  of  the  band  considered  he  did  his  duty  by 
telling  the  fellow  that  that  wasn't  right. 

The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  fire  took 
place  a  more  brutal  band  came  to  the  house  about 
10  o'clock,  pretending  that  we  had  fired  from  our 
windows  upon  the  ramparts,  and  that  we  had 
killed  one  of  the  artillerymen;  someone  added 
that  the  shell  had  been  thrown  at  the  house  in  re- 
venge, and  that  if  a  single  shot  came  from  the 
house  they  would  return  and  shoot  down  all  whom 
they  could  find.  Protestations  of  innocence  availed 
nothing;  any  stupid  accusation  was  enough  to 
bring  about  the  death  of  a  Religious.  Two  or  three 
other  visits,  night  and  day,  becoming  more  and 
more  menacing,  rendered  our  position  intolerable. 
'  If  you  fear  treachery,'  said  the  Religious  to  those 
brutal  fellows,  'place  a  guard  in  the  house;  you 
will  be  sure  of  being  sole  masters.'  '  We  are  not 
such  fools,'  they  replied.  '  The  Versailliaus  would 
capture  us.'  '  What,  then,  do  you  want  us  to  do  to 
satisfy  you  ?'  '  So  much  the  worse  for  you ;  if  a 
single  artilleryman  is  killed  you  will  all  pay  for  it.' 
This  was  condemnation  to  death,  for  thousands  of 
bullets  poured  continually  upon  the  ramparts.  The 
commandant  himself  advised  the  Religious  to  re- 
tire to  a  less  exposed  house.  He  was  asked  if  the 
house  of  the  English  Augustinian  Nuns,  about  a 
hundred  paces  from  us,  was  far  enough  away^;  he 
replied  that  we  might  be  safe  tliere  for  ten  days  or 
so,  because  the  fight  had  not  yet  commenced  on 
that  side.    We  resolved  to  go  there  that  very  night. 

Father  Lccointe,  who  had  retired  to  the  A»Ue  dea 
jeunes  incurables  for  the  exercise  of  his  ministry, 
made  known  to  his  confreres  of  Holy  Cross  that 
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sinUter  ruiitors  wero  circulttting  coQccrning  the 
bouse,  aud  tbat  tin ir  .departure  was  of  urgent 
oocesaity.  Auothcr  pvr.son,  well  informed,  ap- 
pribed  us  that  the  insurgents  said  tliey  bad  deter- 
mined to  burn  tiie  colU-ge,  by  mia.is  of  petroleum 
bombs,  ill  order  to  r'u\  themselves  of  the  perpetual 
fear  which  was  inspired  by  its  large  fufade  tbat 
fronts  the  ramparts.  An  officer  of  the  National 
Quard  added  that  tbe  burning  would  take  place  at 
cue  or  two  o'clock  in  tbe  moriiiiig.  It  was  under 
sorrowful  impressions  tbat  Bros.  Gregory,  Bernard, 
Ueliodore,  Marie- David,  at-d  Ernest,  went  to  rejoin 
Father  Champeau  in  the  little  bouse  of  the  chap- 
lain, whitiier  he  had  gone  to  prepare  for  their  in- 
stallation. This  house,  situated  on  the  boulevard 
Eugine,  to  the  left  of  the  convent  then  eutirely 
deserted,  was  surrouudcd  by  walls,  and  completely 
iaol.tted. 

We  went  to  bed  very  sad,  expecting  tbe  col- 
lege would  be  burnt ;  and  we  bad  not  the  means 
of  putting  the  lurniture  in  a  safe  place.  We  rec- 
ommended it  especially  to  St.  Joseph,  who  is  one 
of  the  principal  patrous  of  the  college,  and  to  Mary 
Immaculate,  whose  statue  surmouuisthe  building; 
for  they  alone  could  save  it  by  changing  ibe  in- 
teutions  of  those  vandals.  Early  next  morning  we 
hastened  to  the  windows  to  see  if  we  could  per- 
ceive tbe  roof  of  ibe  dear  abode.  Thank  God,  tbe 
house  was  slill  stauding,  and  nothing  appeared  to 
be  changed.  Hope  returned.  The  Religious  could 
even  return  secretly  to  tbe  College  to  take  down  into 
the  cellar  tbe  clothing  and  the  most  valuable  articles 
of  furniture,  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  tbe 
young  concierge  who  hud  consented  to  remain  alone 
at  tbe  college,  aud  wbo  knew  bow  to  talk  to  those 
fellows. 

Tbe  Religious  were  obliged.to  put  o£f  tbcir  habit 
and  dress  as  laymen  to  walk  out  without  being 
arrested  and  maltreated ;  for  the  soldiers  who  filled 
Neiiilly  were  comi)osed  of  tbe  worst  kiud  of  citi- 
zens. 

Father  Champeau,  wbo  had  not  ceased  saying 
Mass  in  the  college  chapel,  at  tbe  hour  when  tbe 
tiglit  was  less  lively,  continued  to  say  it  in  tbe 
chapel  of  the  Engliab  nuns,  despite  the  fall  of  sev- 
eral bombs  that  had  come  through  tbe  roof. 

On  Sunday,  the  23d  of  April,  a  moment  after 
the  Mass,  when  the  little  community  were  bnishiog 
their  modest  breakfast  in  the  depths  of  tbe  cellar, 
the  house  was  surmunded  by  a  battalion  of  Com- 
munists, and  tbe  voice  of  the  commandant  was 
heard  :  "  If  you  see  any  one  climb  the  wall,  bring 
him  down."  At  the  same  moment  tbe  soldiers  ap- 
])eared  at  tbe  doors  and  opened  them  or  broke 
them  in,  and  cried  out:  "Come  out  I  come  out  all 
of  you !" 

The  poor  Religious  came  out  into  tbe  yard  one 


after  tbe  other,  and  when  they  were  counted  they 
were  allowed  to  take  some  articles  of  clothing,  un- 
der the  eye  of  a  guard  ;  then  they  were  taken  to 
the  parlor  of  the  conve.it  amid  a  crowd  of  armed 
men,  with  sentinels  at  all  tbe  d.)or8.  They  were 
brutally  asked  who  they  were  and  whether  they 
had  any  arms,  and  inlimatio.i  was  given  that  if 
any  arm^  were  found,  all  the  Religious  should  be 
at  once  shot ;  but  if  they  found  no  arms  in  tbe  bouse 
hey  would  do  them  no  barm.  None  were  found,  and 
the  brigands  began  to  soften  apace  ;  they  went  so 
far  as  to  chat  like  good  fellows  with  us,  offering 
and  accepting  snuff,  and  then  enlarging  at  length 
on  tbe  troubles  aud  hardships  of  war.  Several 
were  endeavoring  to  get  into  Paris  not  to  come  out 
again  ;  for  they  were  kept  by  force  on  the  field  of 
battle. 


The  Archbishop  of  Westminster  on  Nn^r. 
Darbi>y. 

The  following  letter  from  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster  appeared  in  tbe  London 
Times  in  reply  to  an  article  in  tbat  paper  main- 
taining  that  tbe  late  Archbishop  of  Paris  was 
strongly  opposed  to  tbe  doctrine  of  Papal  Inl'al- 
libilily: 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Timet: 

Siu:  With  a  reluctance  I  can  hardly  find  words  to 
express,  I  am  compelled  to  request  you  to  insert  this 
letter  iu  the  Tiinea  uewspaper. 

I  bad  thought  that  the  noble  and  touching  end  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Purls  would  have  covered  his  mem- 
ory with  the  atfcctions  and  sj-mputhies  of  ihe  Christian 
world.  I  bbould  have  thout;bl  it  impossible  that,  wbile 
bis  wounds  were  yet  warm,  minds  could  have  been 
found  to  contend  over  the  buman  conflicts  in  whicb  be 
may  have  been  involved.  But  I  will  limit  myself  to 
three  points  in  your  article  of  this  morning. 

First,  tbe  statement  made  by  certain  French  clergy  in 
their  letter  published  by  you  ou  Friday  lust,  tbat  Ibe 
late  Archbishop  of  Paris  as  Professor  of  Tbeulogy 
iu  the  seminary  of  Lagrange,  taught  the  doctrine 
of  the  iulallibility  of  tbe  Roman  Pontitf,  was  not 
made  by  them  with  the  low  and  untimely  purpose  of 
claiming  bim,  as  you  say,  as  an  "inrallibilist."  Ii  was 
made  to  clear  bis  name,  which  ought  now  to  be  sacred, 
from  the  Imputation  of  rendering  a  reluctant  submis- 
sion to  the  dednition  of  the  Vatican  Council.  I  am 
able  to  confirm  their  statcmeni.  Not  lon^  ago  I  bud 
in  my  bund  a  copy  of  tbe  thesis,  preserved  by  bis  stu- 
deuls  ;  and  I  have  intimate  knowledge  of  bis  mind  from 
the  Archbishop  himself.  I  am  able  to  attest  tbat  tbe 
resistance  of  tbe  Archbishop  of  Paris  to  tbe  definition 
of  tbe  infallibility  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  did  not  touch 
the  truth  of  tbe  doctrine,  but  the  opportuneness  or 
expediency  of  defining  tbat  truth.  I  make  this  state- 
mcnt,  not  on  hearsay,  but  on  personal  conference  with 
him  In  Rome. 

Secondly,  you  express  your  remorse  tbat  yon  have 
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not  earlier  colled  attention  to  the  letters  of  "  Quit  toi»" 
on  Rome  and  the  CoancU.  I  hereby  jjive  you  tbe  judg- 
ment formed  of  tlioue  letters  by  Bishop  Von  Ketteler, 
of  Mayence,  in  whose  judgment  the  bishops  of  Germany 
with  hardly  any  exception,  concur.  In  a  letter  pub- 
lisbed  last  year  he  says : 

"  It  will  be  necessary  one  day  to  expose,  in  all  tbelr 
nakedness  and  abject  mendaeily,  the  articles  of  the 
Auf/Kburg  Gazette.  They  will  present  a  formidable  and 
labting  "testimony  to  the  extent  of  injustice  of  which 
party  men,  who  affect  the  semblance  of  superior  edu- 
cation, have  been  guilty  against  the  Church." 

Again  in  a  letter  to  hJs  diocese,  he  afiirms  : 
"  The  Augsburg  Gazette  hardly  ever  pronounces  my 
name  without  appending  to  it  a  falsehood.  ...  It 
would  have  been  easy  for  us  to  prove  that  erery  Roman 
letter  of  the  Augnburg  Gazette  contains  gross  perversions 
and  untruths.  Whosoever  is  conversant  with  the  state 
of  tilings  here,  and  these  letters,  cannot  doubt  an  in- 
stant that  these  errors  are  voluntary,  and  are  a  part  of 
a  concerted  system  designed  to  deceive  the  public.  If 
time  fails  me  to  correct  publicly  this  uninterrupted 
series  of  falsehoods,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  keep 
silence  when  an  attempt  is  made  with  so  mach  perfidy 
to  misrepresent  my  own  convictions." 

This  testimony  of  the  Bishop  of  Mayence  I  can  con- 
firm by  my  own  evidence.  The  whole  tissue  of  the 
correspondence  is  false.  Even  the  truths  it  narrates  are 
falsified.  The  book  entitled  "  Quirinus"  is  the  collec- 
tion of  these  letters  from  the  Augsburg  Gazette.  Your 
quotation  of  this  book  forces  upon  me  the  painful  duty 
of  adding  that  some  of  the  chief  persons  who  either 
wrote  or  inspired  those  letters  are  already  under  the  ex- 
communication of  the  Church,  and  that  others,  who, 
writing  anonymously,  evade  the  responsibility  of  pub- 
licly declaring  their  opinions,  can  be  no  otherwise 
described  than  in  the  words  of  the  apostle,  as,  "  false 
brethren."  I  lament  from  my  heart  that  the  generous 
and  truthful  people  of  England  should  be  misled  by 
writers  whose  names  if  known  would  carry  their  own 
antidote. 

Thirdly,  your  article  affirms,  in  praise  of  Archbishop 
Darboy,  that  chiefly  through  his  agency  "only  half 
tbe  Roman  Catholic  episcopate  voted  for  the  dogma." 
I  refrain  from  contradicting  an  assertion  of  which  the 
Timet  newspaper  in  July  last  has  given  a  sufficient 
refutation.  We  can  understand  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment of  a  few  persons,  who  staked  their  reputation 
upon  an  attempt  to  divide  a  General  Council,  and 
hinder  the  Catholic  Church  from  defining  an  article 
of  faith.  They  have  seen,  not  only  tbe  utter  failure  of 
their  hopes,  but  the  complete  unity  of  the  faith  with 
which  the  Church  throughout  the  world  has  accepted 
the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council. 

Sir,  I  must  repeat  once  more  the  pain  I  feel  in  writ- 
ing on  such  topics  over  the  bier  of  my  noble-hearted 
friend  and  brother,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  Do  not 
let  us  mistake  It,  as  your  article  suggests,  for  the  "  body 
of  Fatroclus."  We  are  Christian  men,  not  heathen. 
And  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  charity  and  peace,  if  we 
are  to  have  conflicts,  let  them  be  hand  to  hand  among 
the  living.  The  memories  of  the  departed  ought  to  be 
silent  or  generous. 

I  am,  Bur,  your  obedient  serrant. 

•{•  Hbnkt  Edward  Maihviitg. 

8,  York-Plack,  June  5. 


The  Roman  Vnifersity. 

T  take  as  usual  from  tbe  new  ntimber  of  the 
Civiltd  (of  July  l,)8ome  few  particulars  concerning 
current  events  which  the  compilers  of  that  miiga- 
zine  are  in  a  position  to  supply  better  than  otiiers. 
It  appears  then,  that  the  number  of  svbaeribfrs  to 
the  Society  of  tbe  Interetm  CcUtoliei  (whose  active 
members,  I  have  already  mentioneil,  amounts  to 
700)  exceed  two  thousand  in  number.  When  the 
short  time  that  the  society  has  been  in  existence  is 
taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  whole 
umotint  of  the  population  of  Rome,  this  number 
may  serve  as  another  proof  of  towards  which  side 
the  inclination  of  the  Romans  tend. 

The  following  particulars  ccmcerning  the  Roman 
University  have  tbe  same  authority,  and  serve  tbe 
same  purpose.  Before  the  2(Kh  of  September  it 
had  eleven  hundred  students;  of  these  600  gave  up 
all  the  advantages  of  position  in  their  classes  which 
ihey  had  reachetl  in  the  academic  year,  rather  than 
suffer  any  appearance  of  taking  part  with  those 
hostile  to  the  Pope ;  and  of  the  remaining  500  less 
than  150  gave  token  of  approving  the  excommu- 
nicated professors ;  and  when  it  came  to  inducing 
them  to  put  their  names  to  the  address  of  adhesion 
to  D&llinger,  the  utmost  efforts  could  not  obtain 
fifty  signatures.  While  calling  attention  to  the 
testimony  thus  afforded  to  the  good  principles 
hitherto  prevailing  in  young  Rome,  the  writer  of 
the  article  adds  some  well-timed  n  flections  on  the 
snares  with  which  its  future  path  is  laid,  not  only 
by  the  irreligious  teaching  in  the  university  itself, 
but  by  tbe  new  army  law  now  under  discussion, 
by  which  every  young  roan  will  pass  from  three  to 
six  years  under  a  discipline  by  which  every  relig- 
ious observance  is  not  only  discouraged  but  ren- 
rendercd  well-nigh  impossible. 

I  have  been  favored  with  the  copy  of  a  gratifying 
letter  from  an  American  Jesuit  in  Rennes,  to  the 
General  of  tbe  Order  here,  mentioning  very  inter- 
esting particulars  of  the  conversion  of  an  American 
lady,  Mrs.  Blunt,  who  had  merited  this  grace  by 
her  efforts,  while  yet  a  Protestant,  in  saving  the 
Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  in  the  Rue  de  Var- 
ennes,  from  the  fury  of  the  Parisian  insurgent  mob, 
through  arranging  to  place  it  under  tbe  protection 
of  the  American  flag;  and  likewise  by  ministericg 
to  the  needs  and  privations  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  and  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  his  fellow-pris- 
oners.— Cor.  Westminster  Gazette. 


M.  GuiBBRT,  the  Archbishop  of  Tours,  has  been  nomi- 
nated Archbishop  of  Paris.  M.  Guibert'is  upward  of 
68  years  of  age,  having  been  bom  in  1803.  He  was  for- 
merly Bishop  of  Vivcrs,  and  has  been  Archbishop  of 
Tours  ever  since  tbe  4th  of  February,  1857. 
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[From  the  Dublin  Review.] 

Tbe  Fall  of  Paris. 

For  a  twelremnnth  of  days,  the  reading  public 
in  these  islamls  lias  been  liieraliy  lumping  in  sus- 
pense on  telegrams  and  daily  newspapers.  The 
absorbing  news  nf  each  morning  has  lx>en,  first, 
preparation  for  war,  tlien  war  declareil,  then  the 
claKh  and  collision  of  strifo.  And  this  again  as 
prelude  to  a  series  of  defeats  on  the  one  side,  suc- 
cesses on  the  other,  with  a  uniform  repetition,  a 
rapidity  of  succession,  a  completeness  of  result, 
without  parallel  between  the  armies  of  two  nations 
auppost  d  to  be  so  equally  matched.  Germany,  our 
couisia  in  blood,  dialect,  and  national  stamp ;  France, 
our  neighbor  always,  our  friendly  ally  for  a  long 
half  century,  have  fought  it  out  between  them  to 
the  end,  within  a  few  hours'  steam  from  our  own 
capital. 

From  the  victory  of  Saarsbruck  and  the  disaster 
of  Sedan  to  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  the  problem 
was  in  process  of  being  worked  out,  of  which  we 
are  now  to  note  some  of  the  data.  From  the  cap- 
itulation Paris,  again,  to  the  victorious  Germvtn 
troops,  until  the  extinction  of  the  Commune  by 
the  army  of  Versailles,  the  demonstrati(m  was 
rendered  yet  more  complete.  We  are  to  endeavor 
to  a>:cend  from  results  past  to  tbc  causes  that  have 
produced  them.  The  results  being  so  great  and  so 
appalling,  the  causes  must  be  surely  commensurate. 

In  this  great  tragedy  of  two  acts,  we  may  dis- 
tinguish the  8ucces»ive  movements  or  (so  to  speak) 
scenes.  A  vaunt  of  military  glory  pervading  a 
whole  nation,  a  boastful  demand  to  measure  swords 
with  an  old  and  successful  antagonist,  an  enthusias- 
tic rush  into  anus  without  a  justifying  cause,  and 
thus  a  campaign  commencing  with  a  moral  wrong. 
Then  come  in  the  Eumcnides,  and  tell  us,  as  in 
ch<»ru8,  how  one  signal  defeat  after  another  had 
followed  that  wrong,  until  the  spiked  helmets  de- 
file under  tlie  Arc  de  Triomphe,  and  some  three 
and  fifty  thousand  French  prisoners  have  been  de- 
ported over  the  Prussian  frontier.  The  "  baptism 
of  fire"  which  the  Emperor,  little  knowing  what 
ho  said,  had  promised  to  his  boy,  received  a  hide- 
ous fulfilment,  hardly  contemplated,  perhaps,  by 
the  oracle  that  uttered  the  boding  words.  Then 
came  siege,  famine,  surrender  of  the  capital, — all 
crowded  into  the  first  act  of  the  terrible  drama, 
which  would  not,  however,  be  complete  without 
an  interlude— one  scene  which,  to  our  minds,  in- 
terprets the  whole.  It  is  the  public  xmveiling  of 
the  statue  of  Voltaire,  the  great  enemy  of  God,  of 
man,  and  of  France,  with  all  governmental  honors 
attending  the  ceremony,  and  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  under  an  Empire  even  then  doomed 
to  lis  fall.    That  solemnity  has  a  special  relation  to 


the  grim  dance  of  the  Fariew,  who  shake  their 
torehes  at  the  Paris  that  gloried  in  a  deed  so  ex- 
ecrable. 

And  the  second  act?  What  is  to  be  said  of  the 
internal  dissensions  whleh  arise  almost  before  the 
heavy  pressure  of  the  German's  foreign  hand  has 
been  withdrawn  ?  What  of  the  outbreak  of  revolt 
against  4b  much  of  government  as  could  be  hastily 
thrown  together,  to  fill  the  gap  left  by  an  Em- 
peror In  captivity?  The  men  of  order,  the  JU- 
puUique  sage,  are  without  the  city ;  the  men  of  Red 
revt)lution,  the  Rtpublique  »ociale,  are  cooped  up, 
like  wild  beasts,  within.  The  shells  thrown  by 
Frenchmen  into  French  dwellings  are  responded 
to  by  frantic  cries  of  rsge  against  God  a:.d  govern- 
ments. The  Reign  of  Terror  is  bom  again.  Nay, 
the  old  names  and  symbols  of  the  First  Revolution, 
after  eighty  years,  reappear  and  gibber  in  the 
streets.  There  is  "  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity :" 
— Libert^  de  nudfaire;  Egalitedevmere;  Fratemiti 
comtne  Cain  avec  son  frire.  There  is  denunciation 
of  religion,  monarchy,  capital.  Nor  are  these  the 
empty  cries  of  a  momentary  convulsion,  or  cursc-s 
that  expire  in  the  sound.  Witness  the  fall  of  the 
VendOme  Column :  witnefs  the  massacre  of  the 
Archbishop  and  his  fellow-victims  in  La  Roquette: 
witness  the  palaces,  not  Imperial  o..ly,  but  munici- 
pal, of  gay  and  beautiful  Paris,  fired  by  inc«  ndi- 
aries,  maddened,  despairing,  and  suicidal.  Fill  up 
the  picture  with  bloodshed  and  atrocities  beyond 
estimation,  corpses  uncounted,  petrolemies,  fiendish 
women,  slaying  and  then  slain,  fiendish  children 
pouring  destruction  with  their  tiny  hands. 

But  the  causes  of  this  accumulation  of  national 
crimes  ?  They  are  not  for  to  seek ;  and  we  may  en- 
umerate the  chief  of  them. 

(1.)  The  false  civilization  of  a  godless  metropolis. 
To  speak  of  Paris  is,  indeed,  in  another  sense  than 
that  of  a  popular  writer,  to  tell  "a  tule  of  ttco 
cities."  There  is  Paris  that  recognizes  and  serves 
God,  and  Paris  that  insults  or  ignores  Ilim.  Since 
just  Lot  and  his  household  dwelt  among  the  re- 
probate in  the  plain  Jordan, — since  Rome  con- 
tained alike  the  Paganism  of  the  Csesars  on  the 
Palatine,  with  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol,  aud  the 
strugi^ling  infant  Church  in  its  cradle  of  the  cata- 
combs,— never,  perhaps,  have  g<M)d  and  evil  so 
dwelt  and  energized  side  by  side.  There  was  the 
Paris  of  a  vigorous  Catholic  life  interpenetrating 
Paris  of  the  theatres,  the  cafes  chantants,  and 
every  other  conceivable  appliance  of  frivolity,  sen- 
suality and  sin.  What  otn  present  a  greater  contrast 
than  the  component  elements  of  these  two  cities 
rolled  into  one?  Religious  communities  and  pious 
associations  devoted  with  French  energy  and  con- 
centration to  every  good  work  of  corporal  and  spirit- 
ual mercj',  confraternities,  atuvres,  foreign  missions, 
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a  fecundity  of  Catholic  literature,  and  many  otlier 
excellent  tbtni^s  and  people:  tliese  milie  up  tlie 
salt  of  Paris,  and  liave  redeemed  it  from  bi ing  one 
seetliing,  reeking  man  of  Ci>rruption.  They  are 
the  ten  jast,  found  in  the  abandoned  city,  thut  lias 
been  hitherto  sp  ired  for  their  sake.  We  do  not 
draw  the  reverse  of  tlie  picture.  It  is  well  known 
in  general ;  for  particulars,  un  able  hand  has  oftered 
"  Les  Odeurs  de  Paris  "  to  such  as  may  wish,  by  an 
appliaitio  sensuum,  to  make  closer  and  more  dis- 
agreeable acquaintance  with  them.  .  But  our  point 
is,  that  the  accumulating  evils  of  Paris  have  grown 
up  under  the  specious  name  of  civilization.  It 
was  pre-eminently  the  polished  capital  of  Europe, 
the  centre  from  which  emanated  the  good  tone,  the 
stamp  of  society,  elegance,  fashion,  whether  in 
phra-ie,  deportment,  dres.s,  the  art  of  conversation, 
or  even  the  culinary  science ;  in  a  word,  for  our 
rude  English  tongue  cannot  so  well  express  it,  the 
sacoir  vivre.  Now,  the  important  le8S(m  which 
every  reflecting  man  must  draw  from  the  downfall 
and  prostrate  humiliation  of  this  gay  place  is,  the 
utter  insufficiency  of  mere  polish  and  civilization 
to  preserve  a  people  from  corruption  and  from  the 
atrocities  that  ahvaj's,  like  an  unfailing  Nemesis, 
wash  out  corruption  iu  blood.  Tliis  is  saying  too 
little.  The  pseudo-civilization  of  Paris  has  been 
intimately  allied  with  vice.  The  inherent  offen- 
siveness  of  immortality  has  been  carried  off  and 
partly  deodorized,  if  you  are  to  believe  its  votaries, 
by  the  art  of  sinning  gracefully.  Vice  was  sup- 
p')sed  to  lose  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness. 
Who  does  not  remennber  the  flowing  period,  to 
that  effect,  in  which  the  great  rhetorician  of  the 
age  of  George  III  winds  up  his  account  of  the  old 
regime  in  France?  What  would  Burke  have 
thought  of  his  aphorism  at  this  day  ?  He  would 
have  appreciated,  as  we  are  enabled  to  do,  the 
point  at  which  extremes  meet.  The  viciousness 
of  Paris  has  been  seething  for  generations,  as  in  the 
cauldron  of  the  prophet's  vision;  and  we  have  seen 
the  dregs  boil  over  in  the  unutterable  excesses  of 
the  Commune  in  the  hour  of  its  dissolution. 

In  truth,  there  is  no  greater  fallacy,  though  we 
see  it  all  around  us  in  our  day,  than  the  theory  of 
polishing  mau  without  the  hand  of  his  Maker.  A 
godless  civilization  h-is  always  vaunted  the  eleva- 
tion of  humanity,  while,  in  truth,  it  has  degraded 
man.  It  proclaims  itself  to  be  his  regeneration,  and 
it  returns  him  to  the  condition  of  the  fallen  Adam. 
Culture,  aiid  progress  in  the  ar^te  of  life,  or  the  "  art 
of  living," — that  is,  of  living  apart  from  the  restrain- 
ing, elevating  influence  of  Divine  grace, — tend 
simply  to  vicious  softness,  luxury,  effeminacy.  The 
hardy  virtues  peritih  under  tlie  touch  of  a  polish 
that  is  not  from  God.  It  stunts  and  dwarfs  man, 
makes  him  shrink  into  pettiness  and  meanness.    It 


renders  him,  in  a  word, — fir  here  again  we  have  a 
Fnnch  phrase  for  an  i  lea  which  France  has  real- 
ized to  her  co-t, — a  petit  maitre.  Godkss  civilization 
is  the  Capua  after  Cannse,  and  the  prelude  to  de- 
feat. This  e.;ervation,  indeed,  by  Pari-ian  luxury, 
which  had  become  the  topic  of  a  very  misplaced 
Parisian  self-glorification,  may  account  for  the  un- 
precedented collapse  of  an  army  of  great  prestige. 
The  collision  between  the  opposing  forces  was  as 
point-blank  as  between  two  knights  of  ancient 
tourney.  Both  combatants  were  armed  cap  ft-pied ; 
both  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  their  weapons;  each 
animated  with  the  same  intense  desire  of  victory. 
In  the  shock  of  battle,  it  was  simply  the  more  vig- 
orous arm  that  bore  down  the  weaker.  But  what 
had  nerved  that  conquering  arm  ?  ,  We  may  cite  in 
illustration  a  fact  rt  ported  by  those  who,  wearing 
the  red  cross  of  peaceful  and  brotherly  help,  went 
up  and  down  among  the  prostrate  forms  when 
War  and  battle  fled  before, 
Wounds  and  death  remaia'd  behind. 

They  tell  us  that  whereas,  in  the  knapsacks  of  many 
of  the  French  soldiers  they  found  photographs  of 
a  debasing  ki.id,  the  German  was  provided  with 
the  hymu-book  that  spoke  to  him  at  once  of  God 
and  of  home.  We  do  not  know  a  more  significant 
commentary  on  the  fate  of  the  ciimpaign.  It  is, 
mutatis  mutandis,  Cromwell's  psalm-singing  Iron- 
sides against  the  gay,  debauched  cavaliers;  it  is 
stern  Balfour  of  Burley  measuring  swords  with  the 
swash-buckler  Bothwell.  The  contrast  even  sug- 
gests the  dignity  and  calm  intense  vigor  of  Sir 
Galahad,  whose  "  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten» 
because  his  heart  is  pure." 

[conclusion  next  •week.] 


Foreign  Notes. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  conflict  about  Papal 
infallibility  and  Dr.  Dullinger's  Manifesto  are  taken 
from  the  London  John  Bull :  — "  It  is  easy  to  raise  a 
shout  of  Protestant  jul)ilation  ;  but  this  is  not  the  first 
time  by  many  scores,  thut  the  See  of  Rome  has  pro- 
voked a  passionate  outburst  of  intellectual  opposition, 
and  alterwards  ground  it  to  powder  under  the  dead 
weight  of  persistent  ascendancy.  The  storm  which  the 
Council  of  Trent  had  to  brave  was  infinitely  more  for- 
midable than  anything  which  yet  threatens  the  Vatican 
dogma.  We  are  far  from  regarding  the  recent  dogma 
as  the  monster  which  it  appears  to  Dr.  Dollinger  ;  we 
conceive  it  to  be  the  logical  outcome  of  the  previous 
position  of  the  Romish  obedience  ;  and  the  fact  that 
five  or  six  hundred  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
were  found  ready  to  enunciate  it,  while  a  feeble 
minority  only  ventured  to  plead  lnoj)portuncnes3, 
seems  to  us  conclusive  of  its  virtual  reception,  before 
the  formal  recognition.  We  listen  in  vain  for  the  voice 
of  the  bishops  who  opposed  the  dogma  at  Rome.  Dar- 
boy  has  died  and  made  no  sign,  while  Archbishop 
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Munnlns:  lives  toaswrttliomartyr'Hrecuntallon.  llefelc, 
M-cond,  ir  Afvuntl  in  Ic-uiiiiitK  i"  Dullingor,  U  »llvnt, 
iind  U  U  more  limn  sujiHJcicd,  suUiuifolve.  Wlicre  arts 
tl>o  Curdlnal  Arelibisliopa  ul  Prajjui-,  BeMOvcn,  and 
Viunna  ?  The  PiluiuU-  of  Hungary,  Ihc  AicUblshups  ol 
Municli,  Buuiberg,  and  Milan,  llie  O.d  Li<>u  ut'  Tuaiu, 
tliv  fl(>qu>Mil  Uii|ittnl«>upr  allot  whom  U^^urcd  amouK 
the  8«  **  non  plucclb"  hi  Ihe  Council.  Many  arc  known 
to  liave  Bwaliowi'd  the  dogma,  and  are  now  fulorciug  it 
on  Ihfir  subject  clergy.  Not  one  stands  forth  to  bid 
Ood  speed  the  DOllinger  Manifesto  I  All  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal countenance  its  author  can  boast  of  Is  a  compli- 
mentary visit  from  the  Protestant  Archbi^hop  of  Canter- 
bury (who,  in  this  case,  does  not  think  obedience  the 
first  duty  of  presbyters)  and  a  doctor's  diploma  from 
the  Unlvertlty  of  Oxford  !" 

Tills  is  the  opinion  of  one  outside  the  Catholic  Church, 
but  at  the  same  time  of  a  man  who  has  exuuiiued  the 
questiou  with  intelligence  and  wiih  a  love  of  truth.  It 
18  this  power  of  truth  which  compels  him  to  aeknowl- 
ledge  the  virtual  reception  of  the  dogma  long  before  its 
formal  recognition.  The  same  power  condemns  the 
Prusblun  Government  which  pretends  to  find  au  innova- 
tion and  an  aggression  aguln;it  the  State  in  this  dogma. 
No  one  believes  It  ;  It  ha;i  no  fuilh  Itself  in  its  ow  n  as- 
sertion. When  BUmarck  says,  **  Force  goes  before 
Right,"  be  may  also  uphold  that  falsehood  goes  before 
truth  ;  but  he  will  soon  perceive  that,  like  Antseus  in 
the  arms  of  Ucrcules,  as  soon  as  he  forsakes  the  basis  of 
material  force,  the  breath  will  be  crushed  out  of  his 
body.  Bismarck  and  Mollke— that  Is,  pro  tempore,  a 
good  Arm  ;  but  Bismarck  and  Doliinger— one  caunot 
hear  of  such  an  association  without  the  thought  of 
bankruptcy  being  forced  on  us. —  WiatmintUer  Oazette. 

The  Readers  of  the  Standard  are  informed  by  it£ 
Roman  correspondent  that  the  farce  of  the  removal  of 
tne  Capital  of  Italy  to  Rome,  with  Its  attendant  amuse- 
ments, are  alas,  already  at  an  end.  What  a  pity  that 
this  Innocent,  blissful  slate  of  mind  cannot  last  forever. 
In  the  mean  time  Rome  Is,  practically  speaking,  no  more 
the  capital  of  Italy  than  she  was  a  mouth  ago.  The 
ministers  have  ull,  with  the  exception  of  M.Gadda  (who 
•was  there  before),  returned  to  Florence,  and  nobody 
knows  when  they  will  make  their  reappearance.  A  few 
forlorn  individuals,  representing  the  various  branches  of 
the  public  service,  arc  condemned  to  drive  the  quill 
here  all  day  as  a  matter  of  form,  but  the  real  business  of 
the  country  is  carried  on  now,  as  before,  in  Florence. 

The  PariM  Journal  states,  on  good  authority,  that 
Verraorel,  the  Communist  leader,  died  a  good  Christian. 
Before  receiving  absolution  from  a  Jesuit  Father,  who 
attended  him  In  his  lost  moments,  he  desired  to  make 
a  public  retraction  in  the  presence  of  the  gendarmes 
and  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  following  arc  the 
words :  "  I  repudiate  the  detestable  errors  contained 
in  my  works  and  in  the  newspapers  which  I  edited,  and 
I  ask  of  God,  who  sees  my  repentance,  to  forgive  me 
for  having  committed  these  errors."  Vermorel  belonged 
to  a  pious  family  in  the  neighborhood  of  Villcfranche, 
near  Lyons;  Intended  for  the  priesthood,  his  mother 
had  placed  him  In  a  Jesuit  school.  Thus,  though  in 
life  he  had   forsaken   the  principles  of  his   youth,   in 


death  ho  returned  to  the  faith  and  practices  he  had 
iearnt  from  tlic  Jcbuil  Falhers.  Hud  he  receivid  a 
godless  education  In  a  secular  school,  what  would  ihe 
dealh  of  such  a  muu  have  beeu  t—Gautte. 

While  lecturers  are  hired  to  give  free  Sunday  haran- 
gues at  the  Roman  College  on  the  immorality  and  in- 
exiK-diency  of  charity,  nevertheless  to  identify  itself  in 
the  miud  of  tlie  people  with  the  "  paternal  Govern- 
ment" principle,  besides  the  free  returning  of  pawned 
articles,  a  distribution  of  dowries  has  been  promised  in 
commemoration  of  the  king's  visit,  though  even  so,  not 
afler  the  freehanded  manner  of  Catholic  charity. 
Thoughout  all  Rome,  there  are  only  to  be  twenty-two 
to  celebrate  this  grand  event,  afler  which  "  all  Italy  hac 
languiehed  so  long,"  (and  the  "  donne  Cattolice"  in  the 
course  of  a  week  subscribed  for  fifty  to  celebrate  the 
Pope's  Jubilee  of  their  private  efforts),  but  this  is  not 
the  worst.  It  is  required,  I  am  assured,  that  each  ap- 
plication shall  be  written  on  papi-r,  bearing  a  tenpenny 
stamp,  and  as  there  are  20,000  girls  within  the  ages  in- 
vited to  apply  fur  It,  and  only  2,200  francs  to  be  dis- 
tributed at  lust.  It  is  apparent  that  if  only  half  the 
girls  who  are  eligible  should  be  induced  to  make  the  ap- 
plication, a  handsome  profit  may  be  realized,  and  in  no 
case  can  it  be  imagined  that  any  expense  can  be  In- 
curred. Such  speculations  are  very  clever  In  conception, 
their  fault  is  that  they  are  too  clever  ;  for  the  majority 
of  the  people  are  sharp-witted  enough  to  sec  through 
the  intended  deception.  "  This  Is  all  done  with  money 
wrung  from  ourselves,"  was  the  spontaneous  observa- 
tion of  a  girl  who  might  herself  have  been  an  applicant 
if  she  had  not  scorned  the  contrivance.  .  .  .  'When 
the  Pope  made  a  distribution  he  did  it  out  of  money 
that  came  to  him  from  abroad,  not  out  of  forced  con- 
tributions." And  on  the  whole  It  may  safely  be  pre- 
dicted that  the  whole  manoeuvre  will  only  result  in 
making  twenty-two  "  Ingrates,"  and  19,978  "  m^on- 
tcntes."  What  a  hateful  affront  it  is,"  said  another 
young  woman,  **  to  offer  a  girl  a  dowry  of  a  beggarly 
hundred  francs,  at  the  same  time  that  her  brother  or  her 
ragazzo  can't  be  got  off  serving  in  the  leva  for  less  than 
3,200  !"  It  Is  not  alone  in  the  mind?  of  the  loyal  that 
the  conscriplion  has  excited  disaffection.  The  C'tpitule 
pronounced  equal  dissatisfaction  on  its  own  side,  and 
demands  that  it  should  be  all  gone  over  again. 

You  can  speak  to  no  one  below  the  middle  class  who 
(s  not  dbtracted  by  it,  on  account  of  more  or  less  remote 
relations  who  have  been  stricken — eolpUo  is  the  consecra- 
ted expression — by  it.  I  heard  one  father  of  a  family  say 
yesterday,  "  My  eldest  boy  is  only  a  little  fellow  now. 
It  is  true,  but  if  this  Government  lasts  till  he  is  old 
enough  to  be  drawn,  which  Heaven  forefend,  I  shall  feel 
inclined  to  throw  him  out  of  Ihe  window  rather  than 
let  him  be  exposed  to  the  soul-destroying  influences  of 
the  Italian  army."  "  Ah  I  how  many  distracted  parents 
I  have  seen  within  the  last  few  days  with  nothing  of 
comfort  to  offer  them,"  exclaimed  the  priest  of  a  par- 
ish In  the  environs,  **  and  how  many  lads  who  have 
grown  up  so  simple  and  Innocent,  hitherto,  who  are 
now  to  be  torn  from  their  homes  and  piled  with  the 
most  pernicious  maxims." — Soman  Vor.  Wettmintter 
Gazette,  July  13. 
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Affairs  In  China. 

The  following  letter  from  Cliina,  a(ldre8«ed  to 
the  Univern,  discloses  the  persecution  with  wliich 
the  Christians  are  threatened  in  Cliina.  "Tlie 
Chinese  Government,  at  the  instigation,  and  prob- 
ably with  the  secret  aid  of  certain  European  Gov- 
ernments, aims  at  nothing  less  than  the  extirpation 
of  Christianity  in  the  empire.  A  first  memoran- 
dum, which  ought  to  have  provoked  the  indigna- 
tion of  every  right-minded  European  knowing  the 
character  of  the  Chinese  people,  was  accepted  by. 
the  various  foreign  ministers,  who  consented  to 
communicate  it  to  their  Governments.  The 
Chinese,  encouraged  by  this  success,  have  presented 
a  second  memorandum,  still  more  audacious;  they 
demand,  among  other  things,  that  tlie  mi.-sionaries 
should  not  be  allowed  either  to  build  or  buy  houses 
in  the  interior  of  the  country ;  that  they  should  not 
make  catechumens  without  the  previous  siinction 
of  the  local  mandarins;  that  they  should  be  bound 
to  make  known  to  the  mandarins  the  name,  the 
age,  and  the  possession  of  every  Christian,  and 
that  women  sliould  be  forbidden  to  enter  the 
churches.  If  this  demand  be  enforced,  nothing  re- 
mains for  us  but  to  return  to  the  catacombs  or  to 


take  up  our  baggage.  In  the  missions  already 
established  it  may  still  be  pos.sible  for  Christians 
to  conceal  themselves :  but  in  the  missions  about 
to  be  established  it  will  be  impossible,  the  more 
so  as  the  mandarins  claim  the  riglit  of  prevent- 
ing us  from  founding  new  establishment  But 
such  a  memorandum,  which  is  the  negation  of 
the  treaty  and  the  destruction  of  all  the  results 
obtained  by  the  expedition  of  1860,  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  ministers  of  the  various  Europ- 
ean courts  at  Pekin.  How  will  these  Govern- 
ments act  ?  I  do  not  know;  but  what  I  do  know 
is  that  a  crisis  is  at  hand,  and  that  the  indul- 
gence shown  in  France  to  the  authors  of  the  Mas- 
sacre of  Tietsin  encourag<  s  tlie  Chinese;  I  fear 
that  certain  Governments,  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
Christian,  will  perliaps  not  be  sorry  to  see  snatchecl 
from  France,  in  the  extreme  East,  a  means  of 
such  powerful  influence  as  that  which  she  de- 
rives from  her  missionaries.  It  is  very  possible 
also  that  those  who  seek  to  destroy  Christianity  in 
Europe,  are  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  urging  the 
Chinese  not  to  allow  it  to  be  planted  in  the  heart 
of  Asia.  It  is  thought  that  a  European  direction 
may  be  traced ;  the  fUtore  will  reveal  the  truth  in 
this  matter." 
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We  take  from  the  Paris  correspondence  of  the 
Westminster  Gazette  a  few  passages  in  which 
Monseigneur  Dupanloup  refuted  the  calumnious 
charges  that  had  been  brought  during  the  elections 
against  the  Catholics. 

"Calumny,"  paid  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  "says  that  we 
wish  for  war  ;  I  reply  No,  we  do  not  wish  for  war,  and 
I  give  this  formal  contrudictlon  to  the  calumniators 
who  at  the  last  elections  pursued  us  with  this  impu- 
dent falsehood.  Has  not,  in  this  sad  year,  enough  and 
too  much  of  French  blood,  of  human  blood  been  shed  ? 
war  !  have  not  we,  priests  and  bishops,  seen  too  near 
and  for  too  long  a  time  the  horrors  of  war  not  to  hold 
it  accursed  ;  from  the  tenible  scenes  of  sorrow  and 
despair  which  we  have  witnessed,  we  have  learnt  more 
and  more  to  detest  war,  foreign  war,  and  above  all  the 
impious  horror  of  civil  war.  Not  that  in  this  sad  world 
there  are  not  just  and  necessary  wars  ;  who  does  not 
know  moreover  that  war  is  not  the  sole  al)ltrament  of 
civilized  nations,  and  that  Providence  has  other  means 
to  solve  the  most  diflieult  questions.  There  is  in  the 
sanctity  of  disregarded  right  an  immortal  force,  which 
mysteriously  and  invincibly  calls  forth  sooner  or  later 
pacific  solutions  and  solemn  protestations  from  the  hu- 
man conscience,  and,  thanks  be  to  God  who  made  us, 
brute  force  does  not  always  dispose  of  everything  here 
below.  But,"  continued  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  "  calumny 
tells  us  you  seek  behind  the  restoration  of  the  Pope 
other  restorations  ;  of  tithes,  of  imposts,  of  confessional 
tickets.  I  repeat  it,  the  whole  of  France  has  been  filled 
with  these  calumnies  ;  this  odious  and  ridiculous  phan- 
tom has  been  held  up  before  the  eyes  of  the  masses  of 
the  people,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  there  is  no  great 
distance  between  those  who  calumniate  priests  and 
those  who  massacre  hostages.  In  these  times  of  excite- 
ment in  which  we  are,  it  is  easy  to  turn  a  credulous  man 
into  a  criminal.  Every  liar  may  produce  an  assassin  or 
an  incendiary.  Again,  I  say,  they  lie  who  accuse  our 
priests,  so  good,  so  devoted,  so  poor,  so  disinterested, 
sprung  almost  all  of  them  from  popular  families,  of 
dreaming  of  I  do  not  know  what  senseless  feudal  domi- 
nation. 

"  They  lie  who  accuse  us  of  encouraging  ignorance— 
for  we  believe  ignorance,  together  with  vice,  to  be  the 
source  of  every  evil.  They  he  who  accuse  us  of  wish- 
ing to  lead  men  back  to  barbarism,  for  without 
Christianity  there  is  barbarism,  and  men  will  fall 
back  into  the  state  from  which  Christianity  delivered 
mankind."  Mgr.  Doupanloup  then  asks  that,  as  France 
does  not  wish  to  go  to  war,  whether  it  can  do  nothing 
for  the  Pope.  What  are  we  bishops  doing  in  addressing 
France  ?  We  say  to  France  :  if  you  no  longer  have  the 
power,  single-handed,  to  protect  the  Holy  Fathcragainst 
every  one,  at  least  earn  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to 
call  upon  Europe,  together  with  jrou,  to  protect  him  ; 
the  first  to  demand  for  this  Representative  of  God  upon 
earth,  for  this  Supreme  Head  of  that  august  religion, 
of  which  just  now  M.  Thiers  spoke  so  eKiquently,  the 
common  aid  and  protection  of  those  who  believe  In  God, 
in  the  Gospel,  and  in  justice.  You  can  never,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  be  you  who  you  may,  found  either  a  republic, 
a  monarchy,  or  any  form  whatsoever  of  regular  society 


without  regenerating  souls  and  minds,  morals  and  fam- 
ily life,  and  you  cannot  do  this  without  leading  men 
back  to  God.  Without  God,  conquerors  or  conquered, 
you  can  only  tear  yourselves  to  pieces  and  devour  one 
another.  Witness  '93,  and  the  Commune.  There  is  no 
liberty,  no  morality,  no  equality,  no  society  without 

God France  awaits  God,  and  God  too  awaits 

France." 


HILDREN'S 


EPARTMENT. 


LITTLE  neiVRY  ARCHER, 

And  the  Reward  of  Repentance. 

CHAPTER   II. 

There  was  not  so  unhappy  a  boy  in  the  school 
on  that  day  as  Charles  Archer.  He  could  not  study 
a  line ;  his  eyes  were  every  moment  on  the  door, 
watching  for  Henry's  entrance,  and  when  he  did 
not  see  hiiu  coming  his  anxiety  and  self-reproach 
grew  apace. 

"  Wliat  on  earth  can  keep  him  ?"  said  Charlie 
to  himself.  "  What  if  he  took  sick  at  the  mile- 
stone? Oh,  that  would  be  dreadful — and  he  all 
alone!  What  a  fool  I  am!  if  he  were  sick  he 
would  go  back  to  mother,  of  course — yes,  that's 
where  lie's  gone,  for  sure,  and  mother  will  scold 
me  awfully  ;  but  I  don't  care, — she'll  forget  it  all 
in  a  minute  again.  Wonder  why  Father  Domi- 
nic doesn't  come  to  the  school  to-day  as  usual  ? 
What  if  Henry  came  on  and  told  him  on  me  ?  I'd 
hate  like  the  mischief  to  get  a  look  from  his  mild, 
sorrowful  eyes.  I'm  a  confounded  goose  anyhow, 
and  do  wish  I  had  left  him  at  home,  and  let  him 
idle  to  his  heart's  content.  But  this  will  never  do ; 
I  must  study,  or  I'll  go  foot.  I  won't  be  an  idler 
if  I  can  help  it." 

As  Charles  thought  those  words,  their  palpable 
Injustice  smote  his  heart.  "Wonder  how  I'd 
feel  if  James  Cashin,  or  Edward  Cahil,  or  the  other 
fellows,  were  to  call  Henry  an  idler? — feel !  guess 
I'd  smack  their  jaws  for  them.  No,  I  won't  tell 
such  stories;  Hen's  no  idler.  Stay!  I've  two  pret- 
tj'  pictures  here,  and  I'll  bring  them  home  to  him, 
and  that  will  set  all  square  between  us;  that's  a 
bright  thought,  Charley  boy  ;"  here  he  snapped  his 
fingers,  gave  a  low,  short  whistle  of  satisfaction, 
and  went  to  study.  His  self-complacency,  howev- 
er, was  of  short  duration, — his  dear  guardian  spirit 
kept  whispering  to  his  conscience  how  many  of- 
fences he  had  committed  against  Goc?  that  morn- 
ing by  his  anger  and  unkindness.  The  day  seemed 
long  and  dreary,  —  he  watched  eagerly  for  the 
dbmissal  bell,  yet  dreaded  its  coming;  then  pack- 
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ing  up  his  brwks,  and  putting  the  two  pictures  In 
an  envelope,  lie  went  out. 

It  was  the  custom  of  all  the  boys  before  going 
home  to  pay  a  short  vUit  to  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, but  Chttrli'8  for  the  first  Ihne  in  his  lite  could 
not  bring  himself  to  enter  that  holy  temple  where 
Jesus  in  silence  reposed  behind  the  liitle  silver 
lamp.  The  rebellion  was  not  yet  qu  lied  in  his 
stubborn  heart.  Whilst  he  was  stand  in  j;  undeci- 
ded, a  boy  came  up,  "  Oh,  Charley,  is  it  there  you 
are  and  your  brother  dying?" 

Charles  made  a  spring,  caught  the  boy  by  the 
neck,  and  e-xclairaed—" Tom  Connor,  how  dare  you 
tell  me  my  brother  is  dying?" 

"  He  is,  too,"  replied  the  l)oy.  "  Let  me  go,  or 
you'll  choke  me." 

Charles  flew  home  like  a  madman.  Passing  the 
mile-stoae  seat,  he  flung  his  pile  of  books  at  it  in 
very  desperation,  and  rushed  on ;  he  entered  the 
house,  and  went  direct  to  the  bed-room,  where  he 
found  Henry  lyi:ig,  his  head  all  tied  up,  ai.d  his 
mother  sUmding  at  one  side  weeping,  while  she 
kept  continually  changing  ice-cloths  upon  it.  At 
the  opposite  side  stood  Father  Dominic  fanning 
him.  and  at  a  little  distance  sat  the  doctor  watch- 
ing the  chilli  with  an  uneasy  countenance. 

Charles  approached.  "Oh,  mother!  what  has 
happened  ?" 

**  He  fell  against  the  mile-stone,  and  the  doctor 
fears  his  brain  is  injured,  and  that  he  cannot  live," 
she  whisp-.-red  ;  "  he  said  you  feared  being  late  for 
Mass,  and  hurried  on,  leaving  him  to  follow,  and 
immediately  he  stumbled  and  fell  when  you  were 
gone." 

A  withering  fear  scorched  up  Charlie's  heart  : 
"  It  must  be  the  push  I  gave  him."  Oh,  the 
anguish  of  that  moment!  He  grew  white  as  the 
dead,  drops  of  perspiration  stood  upon  his  forehead, 
— he  8eome<.l  riveted  to  the  spot,  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  his  brother. 

The  child  murmured  softly,  "  Charlie,  Charlie." 

"  Oh  Henry,  Henry  !  speak  to  me." 

"  Charlie  wouldn't  hurt  me;  I  tell  you  he  loves 
me  dearly." 

"  Oh  yes,  Henry,  I  do  love  you  dearly,"  said  the 
poor  afflicted  Charlie, — "don't  you  love  me  too?" 

"  My  boy,"  interposed  the  doctor,  "your  brother 
is  delirious;  he  knows  no  one, — you  must  not 
speak  to  him." 

Charlie  left  the  room  and  went  to  the  sitting- 
room,  where  he  and  Henry  had  a  pretty  altar  erect- 
ed to  Mary  Immaculate.  Kneeling  before  it,  he 
clasped  his  hands  and  addressed  her: 

"  Oh,  Blessed  Mother  of  God  I  have  pity  on  me  ! 
Beg  your  adorable  Son  Jesu^  to  have  mercy  on  me, 
and  leave  me  my  little  brother.  Oh,  Mother !  I 
treated  him  badly,  and  if  he   dies  I  cannot  live. 


Sweet   Mother,  give  me  tears,  or  my  heart  will 
burst !     Oh,  Henry  !  Henry  !" 

The  Virgin  Mother  heard  his  prayer  with  regard 
to  tears,  for  they  burst  forth  and  flowed  like  rain  ; 
but  his  dear  Lord  hud  other  designs  upon  a  heart 
which  was  only  rough  on  the  outer  shell,  and  con- 
tHineil  withi:i  a  soul  capable  of  practitting  highly 
Christian '«irtU(  8. 

For  four  days  Henry  kept  constantly  calling  for 
Father  Dominic,  his  mother,  and  Charlie,  and 
though  they  were  almost  always  beside  him  be 
knew  none  of  them.  Early  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  fourth  day  he  seemed  to  doze;  for  a  while.  The 
doctor  and  all  sat  silently  watching  him.  About 
an  hour  before  sunset  he  awoke  perfectly  con- 
scious, and  looked  around.  "  Where  am  I,  mother?" 
he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Hush!  you  must  not  speak,  my  dear  Henry; 
you've  beeu  very  sick." 

A  sweet  smile  lit  up  the  boy's  face  when  he  saw 
Father  Domi;iic  bending  over  him — he  put  his 
weak  trembling  hand  on  the  Father's  neck,  who 
bent  still  lower,  and  then  whispered  :  "  Dear  Fath- 
er, I  am  going  home !"  Thinking  his  mind  still 
wandered,  the  venerable  priest  replied  :  "  You  are 
at  home,  my  child  ;  I  brought  you  home  four  days 
days  ago." 

"Oh  no  ;  no.  Father.  I  am  going  home  now, 
going  to  my  own  sweet  Lord  Jesus.  I  s.iw  my 
beautiful  Virgin  Motlier  just  now  ;  she  beckoned 
me,  and  said  I  must  come  with  her  to  Jesus — Ob, 
there  she  is  again  !     Oh,  how  beautiful !" 

Father  Dominic  turned  to  all  present  while 
tears  streamed  down  his  aged  face: 

"  Kneel,  my  children  ;  our  darling  is  going  from 
us  to  his  heavenly  Father's  home." 

The  poor  mother  wept  bitterly,  butnothingcould 
equal  the  frantic  grief  of  his  brother. 

Henry  seemed  in  an  ecstasy, — suddenly  he  called 
out :  "  Charlie,  Charlie !  come  to  me,  whisper  me." 

Poor  Charlie  wildly  clasped  him  in  his  arms^ 

"I  never  told  any  of  them,"  he  said,  "about  that 
morning.  I  love  you  dearly,  dearly  ;  don't  fret  about 
me.  Be  very  sorry  for  oflfending  our  good  God ; 
never  give  way  to  bad  tempi-r  ;  Mary  Immaculate 
will  help  you.  Oh,  Charlie,  I  am  so  glid  !  kiss  me 
Love  Jesus  always.  Mother,  come  to  me;  I'm  so 
happy.  My  Mother  Mary  is  waiting  for  me,  and 
my  good  angel.  Dearest  mother,  if  I  ever  grieved 
you,  I  ask  your  pardon  and  your  blessing." 
"  Oh,  my  precious  child,  you  were  the  light  of  my 
heart  and  the  hope  of  my  future  years.  You  never 
gave  me  a  moment's  sorrow  until  now." 

Father  Dominic  approached  :  "  Henry,  if  you 
so  desire,  I  will  give  you  the  Holy  Viaticum  as 
your  First  Communion." 

"  Oh,  Father  !  is  it  possible  ?    I  desire  with  my 
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whole  soul  to  receive  my  Holy  Communion  before 
I  die." 

Father  Dominic,  who  expected  this  event  from 
the  beginning,  had  come  prepared.  He  motioned 
all  to  leave  the  room  for  a  few  moments.  Soon 
he  recalled  them.  Mrs.  Archer  and  Charlie  carried 
in  tlie  little  table  which  formed  the  altar  in  the 
front  room,  and  hastily  adorned  it,  lighting  up  a 
three-branch  girandole  with  wax  candles.  Father 
Dominic  administered  to  him  the  beautiful  con- 
soling Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction,  the  dear 
child  joining  all  the  responses,  in  a  low,  clear  voice. 
It  was  an  entrancing  sight,  and  one  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it. 

A  straggling  beam  from  the  fading  sunlight  made 
its  way  through  the  side  of  the  drawn-down  blind 
— it  touched  tlie  pendant  crystals  of  the  giran- 
doles, and  broke  into  a  whole  group  of  prismatic 
hues;  it  rested  like  a  star  of  crimson  and  golden 
sheen  on  the  sacred  pix,  now  resting  on  the  altar, 
which  contained  the  Holy  of  Holies — touched  with 
light  the  aged  head  of  the  venerable  priest  now 
anointing  the  feet  of  the  dying  child,- — it  seemed 
to  finally  rest  on  the  head  of  the  departing  boy, 
where  it  formed  a  brilliant  and  many -colored 
crown. 

Now  the  Father  approached  with  the  Holy  Vi- 
aticum. Henry,  who  was  held  up  in  his  mother's 
arms,  seemed  radiant  with  delight,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  after  receiving  his  God  they  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  discern  if  he  were  still  living.  He  revived 
again  however,  and  motioned  for  a  renewal  of 
prayer.  Father  Dominic  commenced  the  prayers 
for  the  departing; suddenly  Henry  exclaimed,  "Oh, 
love,  Jesus ;  love — Jesus !" — a  long  sigh,  and  he 
was  gone,  to  dwell  forever  more  in  tlie  light  of 
God's  love !  I  pass  over  the  grief  of  his  loving 
mother,  who  mourned  him  while  she  humbly 
hoped  to  meet  her  angelic  child  one  day  in  the 
celestial  courts  above,  and  the  loneliness  of  poor 
old  Father  Dominic,  to  whom  the  saintly  child 
was  so  inexpressibly  dear. 

Now  I  come  to  speak  of  Charlie.  The  pdor  boy 
was  perfectly  heart-broken  ;  remorse  was  eating  his 
soul ;  nothing  could  arouse  him — he  would  pace 
the  floor  day  and  night,  refusing  food,  until  he  saw 
them  lower  the  coffin  into  the  grave,  when  his 
grief  broke  forth  with  such  violence  that  he  was 
obliged  to  be  held  down. 

From  that  hour  a  deep  melancholy  seemed  to 
settle  on  him,  and  in  his  daily  visits  to  the  grave 
of  Henry,  and  to  the  milt^stone  seat,  he  would 
prostrate  himself  upon  the  earth,  and  moisten  it 
with  his  tears.  He  refused  to  go  to  school,  or  even 
to  serve  at  Mass,  and  seemed  to  have  lost  all  taste 
for  devotion.  His  mother  was  greatly  afflicted  and 
alarmed  about  biro,  but  Father  Dominic  advised 


her  to  treat  him  with  the  greatest  gentleness  and 
affection  ;  to  let  him  go  in  and  out  as  he  pleased; 
to  leave  all  to  God,  and  to  pray  incessantly  for  him. 

The  good  priest  on  his  part  offered  up  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  for  him  every  alternate  day.  The  sum- 
mer passed  away  in  this  manner  until  the  Sunday 
preceding  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  of  our 
Blessed  Lady.  Having  heard  Father  Dominic 
preach  on  the  beautiful  festival  approaching,  Char- 
lie went  from  church  to  his  usual  station  on  his 
brother's  grave.  Here  he  fell  into  a  reverie,  think- 
ing of  that  feast  last  year,  and  how  full  of  joy  his 
heart  was,  as  he  and  Henry  arose  at  daylight  to 
gather  flowers  and  green  boughs  to  deck  sweet 
Mary's  altar  on  her  most  joyous  festival. 

"  And  he  is  with  her  now  in  joy  for  evermore," 
thought  he,  "and  I  am  sad  and  alone." 

"  Why  not  seek  her  aid  as  Henry  told  you  ?"  said 
a  voice  down  in  the  depths  of  his  heart ;  his  last 
words  to  you  wire,  '  Love  Jesus  always;'  have  you 
done  so?"  continued  the  voice  ;  "  arise,  go  to  Fa- 
ther Dominic,  lay  your  griefs  before  him,  and  you 
will  be  happy." 

Cliarlie  instantly  arose,  went  directly  to  the  ven- 
erable Father,  at  whose  knee  with  many  sobs  and 
tears  he  told  the  whole  storj'  of  his  conduct  to- 
wards his  little  brother.  Father  Dominic  soothed 
and  consoled  the  bruised  heart  of  the  erring  boy, 
assured  him  that  God  would  pity  and  forgive  him. 
He  allowed  him  to  make  a  general  confession  for 
the  next  few  days,  and  permitted  him  to  approach 
Holy  Communion  on  the  festival. 

A  load  was  taken  from  the  poor  boy's  heart 
when  he  found  God  would  mercifully  forgive  his 
wretched  temper  and  unkind  conduct  to  his  gentle 
little  brother,  but  he  never  could  forgive  himself. 

Charles  Archer  was  an  altered  being  from  that 
hour.  Never  was  discovered  in  him  the  least  trace 
of  anger  to  his  dying  day.  Gentle  and  obliging 
to  all,  he  became  a  universal  favorite.  And  when 
he  had  finished  his  education,  with  the  consent  of 
his  mother  he  entered  the  novitiate  of  a  religious 
order,  celebrated  in  the  Church  for  the  sanctity  of 
its  members — where,  after  years  of  probation,  he 
became  a  holy  priest.  In  obedience  to  his  Supe- 
rior, he  went  to  Japan,  where  he  led  many  many 
souls  to  God,  therefore  making  himself  obnoxious 
to  that  idolatrous  government.  Soon  he  and  others 
equally  faithful  to  the  trust  imposed  on  them  were 
put  to  death  for  preaching  Christ  crucified.  They 
died  martyrs  for  their  dear  Lord. 

Thus  was  Charles  Archer  rewarded  for  his  sin- 
cere repentance,  by  the  grandest  of  all  deaths  f 
And  thus  did  he  obey  the  dying  injunction  of  his 
holy  little  brother,  to  " 

"Love  Jesus  Always." 
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[Trom  tb«  Dablln  R«Ti«w.] 

The  Fall  of  Paris. 

[conclusion.] 

(2.)  IntimAtely  connected  with  the  prevalent 
luxury  of  a  metropolis  is  the  feebleness  and  decay 
of  family  life.  Here,  again,  we  are  forced  upon  a 
contrast  between  the  two  nations  of  which  the  fight- 
ing men  of  the  one  have  simply  borne  down  those  of 
the  other.  The  life  of  Paris,  and  not  of  Paris  alone 
in  France,  has  been  a  life  spent  away  from  under 
the  domestic  roof;  or  at  least  apart  from  its  influ- 
ences. It  was,  and  is  again,  so  soon  as  the  imme- 
diate pressure  of  national  calamities  is  removed,  a 
life  in  clubs,  in  casinos,  cafes,  theatres,  anywhere 
you  please,  only  not  at  home.  Indeed,  the  very 
language  of  France  (it  is  no  new  remark),  express- 
ive as  it  is,  in  a  high  degree,  of  every  idea  that  be- 
longs to  human  life  and  society,  has  absolutely  no 
one  word  expressing  h<»ne.  We  are  reminded  of 
what  the  novelist  himself,  who  gives  it  in  a  popu- 
lar work  of  fiction,  well  calls  "  a  heartless  anec- 
dote." Heartless  it  may  be,  but  no  less  suggestive 
and  typical.  It  is  that  of  the  Frenchman  who  had 
been  long  accustomed  to  spend  his  evenings  at  the 
house  of  an  intimate  friend  and  his  amiable  wife. 
The  friend  died :  and  mutual  acquaintances  then 
suggested  to  him  the  fitness  of  a  proposal  of  riiar- 
riage  to  the  widowed  lady,  for  whom  he  was  known 
to  entertain  a  great  and  honorable  regard.  "  True," 
he  answered,  "  tliat  might  be  well;  but,  then — 
tehere  $hotild  I  spend  my  evenings  f 

This  on  the  one  side.  On  the  other,  no  one 
who  knows  anything  of  Qirraany  can  fail  to  know 
how  deeply  the  cherished  thoughts  of  home  and 
family  exi>t  in  the  national  heart.  The  old  and 
truly  Saxon  proverb  among  ourselves,  against 
which  Charles  Lamb  has  launched  one  of  the  light 
shafts  of  his  playful  and  innocent  satire, — "  Home 
18  home,  be  it  never  so  homely," — conveys  an  in- 
tensely German  sentiment.  It  is  the  breathing  of 
the  Teuton.  A  topographer  and  antiquary  would 
tell  us  how  many  places  in  Germany  and  England, 
how  many  quiet  hamlets  that  may  or  may  not  have 


grown  up  later  into  important  centres  of  life  and 
energy,  were  named  by  their  "  rude  forefathers"  so 
as  to  include  the  expression  of  their  being  respect- 
ively, the  "  ham  "  or  "  heim."  The  German's 
"  heim"  is  not  merely  the  four  walls  and  roof,  to 
which  he  is  compelled  to  return  at  night  to  sleep, 
and  recruit  for  another  day  of  clubs  and  cafes.  It 
is  the  cherished  shrine  of  his  afifections,  strong  and 
pure.  It  forms  the  cynosure  to  which  his  longings 
turn,  from  foreign  campaigns,  or  foreign  exile: — 
"  There  are  his  young  barbarians,  all  at  play ;  there 
is  their  Dacian  mother."  The  Gaul  is  the  heredi- 
tary foe,  revolutionary,  godless,  who  trampled  on 
his  hearth,  a  generation  back,  and  stained  it  with 
blood  and  crime.  For  that  hearth,  his  domestic  altar, 
if  for  nothing  still  holier — pro  arts  etfocis, — he  will 
fight  and  fall :  nay,  be  will  fight  and  win.  He  will 
stand  in  this  Thermopylae ;  they  shall  not  pass  it, 
but  over  his  corpse.  "  They  shall  not  have  our 
German  Rhine,"  nor  penetrate  to  his  German  home, 
"A  Berlin r' is  the  enthusiastic  cry  of  the  most 
brilliant  soldiery  in  the  world.  No!  not  if  hus- 
bands, fathers,  brothers,  sons,  can  stay  them.  And 
stay  them  they  will,  against  all  odds.  They  are  a 
married  Landwehr,  sober  and  steadfast ;  they  are 
patres  fatnilias  turned  into  stem  helmeted  soldiers 
for  all  they  hold  dear  on  earth.  They  fight  with 
the  deep,  fierce  determination  of  men  who  fight  for 
home.* 

It  is  no  mere  imagination,  we  think,  to  read  in 
these  two  opposite  attributes  the  history  of  the 
brief,  emphatic  campaign.  The  moral  force  that 
grows  up  imder  the  roof-tree,  no  less  than  the 


*  Whose  heart  has  not  reftponded  to  the  stirring  lines 
of  the  battle-song  In  which  Tennyson  has  put  this  very 
feeling  ?  A  guardian  of  his  own  home  stands  prepared 
for  the  battle,  on  the  Issue  of  which  depends  the  fate  of 
those  whom  he  has  Icfl  there  : — 

Thy  voice  is  heard  thro'  rolling  dnims 

That  beat  to  battle  where  be  stands ; 
Thy  face  across  his  fancy  comes, 

And  gives  the  battle  to  his  hands  : 
A  moment,  while  the  trumpets  blow. 
He  sees  his  brood  aboat  thy  knee  ; 
The  next,  like  fire  he  meets  the  foe. 
And  atrikes  him  dead,  for  thine  and  thee. 
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weight  of  arm,  and  the  endurance,  uninipa'^sioned 
and  anflinching,  which  marks  the  Gorman  charac- 
ter and  thence  the  German  soldier, — it  was  this 
that  won  the  day.  If  we  turn,  again,  to  what  we 
have  called  the  second  act  of  the  French  tragedy, 
and  contemplate  Paris  torn  by  internecine  strife, 
the  weakness  is  as  plainly  manifested,  which  fol- 
lows on  a  depression  of  family  life  and  influence. 
Who  are  these  petrolettses,  who  have  so  unsexed 
themselves,  and  fought  and  killed,  and  been  killed 
in  turn,  with  the  relentless  ferocity  of  tigresses 
athirst  for  blood?  They  are,  says  the  demon  spirit 
of  the  Commune,  citoyennea  as  yet  imperfectly 
emancipated ;  on  their  strong  limbs  are  still  the  re- 
mains of  those  shackles  which  had  been  riveted 
there  "  by  the  priests  and  by  a  putrid  civilization.'' 
Let  us  hear  the  Paris  corresjwndeut  of  the  Daily 
Tdegraph,  June  14 : — 

In  England,  some  have  been  accustomed,  I  perceive, 
to  approve,  in  a  modified  sense  at  least,  the  programme 
of  the  Commune  ;  and  to  admit  that,  so  far  as  they 
merely  demanded  municipal  rights  for  Paris,  they  were 
advancing  a  demand  which,  in  its  very  nature,  onght  to 
meet  with  the  sympathy  of  freely-governed  and  freely 
self-governing  Englishmen.  Bnt  the  outcry  for  munici- 
pal rights  was  a  mere  cloak  to  cover  the  infamous  de- 
signs of  the  Socialists— designs  which,  in  their  fullest 
scope,  would  not  merely  have  fulfilled  the  dreams  of 
those  who  woilld  abolish  society,  but  the  most  impions 
aspirations  of  those  who  would  abolish  even  the  idea  of 
God.  It  would  be  a  subject  of  rejoicing  if  we  could 
believe  that  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  speech  made 
by  Citoyen  V^sinier— a  member  of  the  Commune,  and 
its  secretary — had  been  misrepresented.  As  it  is,  we 
cannot  forget  that  he  spoke  thus  : — 

"  We  must  conquer  or  die.  To  that  end  we  must 
boldly  deny  God,  family,  and  country.  We  must  with- 
draw our  children  from  the  stupefying  influences  of 
priests,  of  kings,  and  nationality.  (Applause.)  To  deny 
God,  is  to  proclaim  man  the  sole  and  veritable  ruler  of 
his  own  destinies.  It  is  to  slay  the  priest,  and  abolish 
religion.  In  the  denial  of  divinity,  man  only  asserts  his 
own  strength  and  independence.  (Tremendous  ap- 
plause.) As  to  the  family,  we  reject  it  with  our  utmost 
might,  in  the  name  of  the  emancipation  of  the  human 
race.  To  the  ideas  of  family  it  is  that  we  owe  the  en- 
slavement of  woman  and  the  ignorance  of  children. 
The  child  belongs  not  to  his  parents  but  to  society.  It 
is  for  society  to  instruct  him,  to  rear  him,  to  make  him 
a  citizen.  To  deny  the  family  is  to  affirm  the  independ- 
ence of  man,  even  from  his  cradle — to  snatch  woman 
from  the  thraldom  into  which  she  has  been  cast  by  the 
priests  and  by  a  putrid  civilization."  (Frantic  ap- 
planse.)  ,- 

We  may  accord  to  such  an  orator  the  merit  of 
being  at  least  outspoken.  His  avowal  is  worth  a 
volume  of  platitudes,  which  more  timidly,  and 
from  some  imaginary  neutral  point,  or  with  distinc- 
tions and  limitations  which  are  nothing  but  words, 
would  lialf  suggest  what  he  here   wholly   insists 


on.  The  family,  and  the  social  principle  on  which 
it  is  based,  forms  one  great  bulwark  to  uphold  in 
men's  minds  the  idea  of  God  and  of  duty.  We  ac- 
cept the  axiom,  and,  not  being  prepared  to  deny 
"  God  and  country,"  we  hail  every  remaining  symp- 
tom among  us  of  hallowed  associations  with  fami- 
ly. In  tills  we  are  8upi>orted  by  one  who,  without 
the  full  light  of  faith,  still  held  principles  which 
might  have  led  him  up  to  its  conclusions.  One  of 
the  most  meditative  and  distinctively  philosophic  of 
our  poets,  Coleridge,  winds  up  a  tragedy  with  words 
so  apposite,  that  we  must  forgive  their  poetic  dress 
for  the  sterling  truths  which  they  embody. — 

Scenes  so  awful 
With  flashing  light  force  wisdom  on  us  all. 
E'en  women  at  the  distaflf  hence  may  see 
That  bad  men  may  rebel  but  ne'er  be  free  ; 
May  whisper,  when  the  waves  of  faction  foam, 
None  love  their  country  bnt  who  love  their  home  : 
That  freedom  can  with  him  alone  abide 
Who  wears  the  golden  chains,  with  honest  pride, 
Of  love  and  duty  by  his  own  fire-side  : 
While  mad  ambition  ever  doth  caress 
Its  own  sure  fate  in  its  own  restlessness.* 

And  so,  indeed,  it  is.  Our  Heavenly  Father  is 
He  "  of  whom  all  paternity  in  heaven  and  earth  is 
named."  He  has  inspired  His  apostles  to  develop 
this  intimate  analogy  between  the  hallowed  things 
of  earth  and  the  eternal  truths. 

Being  subject  one  to  another  in  the  fear  of  Christ. 
Let  women  be  subject  to  their  husbands,  as  to  the  Lord. 
For  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife  ;  as  Christ  is 
the  Head  of  the  Church.  He  is  the  Saviour  of  His  Body. 
Therefore,  as  the  Church  is  subject  to  Christ,  so  also  let 
the  wives  be  to  their  husbands  in  all  things.  Husbands, 
love  your  wives,  as  Christ  also  loved  the  Church,  and 

delivered  Himself  up  for  it He  that  loveth  his  wife, 

loveth  himself.  For  no  man  ever  hated  his  own  flesh  ; 
but  nourisheth  and  cherisheth  it,  as  also  Christ  doth  the 
Church.  For  we  are  members  of  His  Body,  of  Hia 
Flesh,  and  of  His  Bones.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man 
leave  his  Father  and  Mother,  and  shall  adhere  to  his 
wife:  and  they  shall  be  two  in  one  flesh.  This  is  a 
great   sacrament ;   but   I    speak   in  Christ  and  in  the 

Church Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord  ;  for 

this  is  just.     Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  which 

is  the  first  commandment  with  promise Servants 

obey  your  carnal  masters,  with  fear  and  trembling,  in 
the  simplicity  of  your  heart,  as  Christ.  Not  serving  to 
the  eye,  as  it  were  pleasing  men,  but  as  the  servants  of 
Christ,  doing  the  will  of  God  from  the  heart :  with  a 
good  will  doing  service,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to 

men And  you,  masters,  do  the  same  things  to  them, 

forbearing  threatenings :  knowing  that  the  Lord  both  of 
them  and  you  is  in  heaven  :  and  there  is  no  respect  of 
persons  with  Him.  t  • 

No  one  can  read  these  inspired  words  and  not 


•  Coleridge,  "  Zapolya,"  s.  f. 
t  Eph.  ill.  15  ;  v.  21-33  ;  vl.  1-9. 
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SCO  that  Almighty  Qod  presents  Himself  as  the 
archetype  of  the  fuinily.  He  is  the  Father  of  all 
His  children,  by  creation  and  grace :  Ho  is  the 
Husband  of  His  Church,  which  He  has  purchased 
by  Hia  Sacrifice,  and  unites  to  Himself  by  charity 
and  sacraments.  He  is  the  Master  of  servants,  to 
whose  approval  their  service  is  to  be  directed.  He 
is  the  future  Judge,  and  distributor  of  praise  and 
blame  to  each  member  of  His  universal  family. 
Take  away  this  idea,  as  the  tendency  of  Parisian 
life  has  been  to  remove  it  We  may  say  as  Cicero 
says  of  those  who  deny  the  care  of  the  Divinity  for 
the  afihirs  of  men ;  "  Quorum  sententia  si  vera  sit, 
gy/B  potest  esse  sanctitas,  qua  pietas,  quce  rdigio .'" 
Nay,  we  may  add,  what  national  prosperity,  what 
stability,  what  true  cultivation,  or  progress,  or 
happiness,  what  success  in  peace  or  in  war? 

(3.)  A  want  of  sympathy,  common  interest,  and 
mutual  assistance,  among  the  classes  of  society. 
We  will  not  stay  to  inquire  how  far  this  great  and 
fatal  evil  may  be  said  to  arise  out  of  the  want  of 
family  life,  and  feebleness  of  the  domestic  tie.  At 
all  events,  it  has  accompanied  it,  again  and  again,  in 
the  history  of  a  nation's  decline  and  fall.  Notably, 
the  two  evils  have  gone  hand  in  hand  in  the  course 
of  events  which  have  now  prostrated  Paris.  It 
may  be  answered,  that  this  is  simply  an  inherent 
danger  in  every  human  government.  The  Utopian 
condition  of  things  is  that  in  which  every  depart- 
ment of  the  body  politic  remains  untied  and  in 
harmonious  working  with  the  rest.  It  is  the  tem- 
poral and  human  reflection  of  the  Church  itself,  the 
mystical  body  of  the  Divine  Ilejid,  "  from  wliom 
the  whole  body,  compactetl  and  fitly  joined  together, 
by  what  every  joint  supplicth,  according  to  the 
operation  in  the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh 
increase  of  the  body,  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in 
charity."  On  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  revolu- 
tion and  anarchy  is  that  in  which  the  ranks  and 
departments  of  society  are  in  opposition,  diametric 
and  irreconcilable.  It  is  true  that  the  extremes  of 
political  good  and  evil  may  be  thus  stated.  The 
former  of  the  two  conditions  has  been  of  rare 
occurrence  on  earth.  Some  halcyon  period  may  be 
named,  as  in  France  with  St.  Louis  on  the  throne, 
whon  the  influence  of  the  Church,  the  unselfish 
patriotism  of  tlie  Crown,  the  Catljolic  esprit  de 
corp<*,  the  concurrence  of  peace  and — in  the  lower 
order  of  bles'^ings — of  plenty,  have  combined  for 
awliile  to  produce  an  exceptional  union  and  solidity 
in  the  body  politic.  The  opposite  extreme  has  been 
passing,  almost  under  our  own  eyes,  in  Paris,  and 
needs  neither  defining  nor  descripUon.*    But  be- 

*  Signer  Mazsdni  is  a  witness  beyond  suspicion,  at 
least  of  any  leanings  to  Legitimism  or  Bonapartiem. 
In  an  article  on  "  The  Commune  and  the  Assembly,"  in 


tween  these  opposite  poles,  kingdoms  and  con- 
stitutions are  for  tlie  mo^t  part  in  fluctuation ;  they 
tend  to  unity  and  prosperity,  or  to  the  convulsions 
of  anarchy,  in  proportion  as  the  several  classes 
composing  them  are  in  good  anderstanding  or 
mutual  distrust.  Selfish  oppression  In  the  upper 
and  goyeming  ranks,  disaffection  in  the  lower,  are 
the  natural  inherent  dangers  in  the  social  order  of 
fallen  man. 

Over  these  elements  of  evil,  and  "dangerous 
classes,"  whether  above  or  below,  the  Church  casta 
the  harmonizing  power  of  Christianity.  The  Church 
belongs  essentially  to  no  class,  and  therefore  is  at 
home  with  all ;  as  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  to  have  no 
special  inheritance,  but  to  be  sprinkled  among  the 
tribes  of  Israel.  The  Church  interpenetrates,  and, 
where  not  resisted,  leavens,  the  entire  mass  of 
society.  This  is  her  ideal,  though  man  will  not 
have  it  to  be  fully  so.  Hers  is  more  than  the  in- 
fluence which  has  been  assigned  to  an  exceptional 
potentate,  a  Csesar  or  a  Cid,  here  and  there  in 
history  : 

The  birth-hour  gift,  the  force  Napoleon, 

Of  leav'ning,  rusing,  moulding,  wielding,  blending 

The  hearts  of  millions,  till  they  move  as  one. 

The  Catholic  priesthood  is,  in  a  sense,  of  the  order 
of  Melchisedcch,  "without  father,  without  mother, 
witliout  genealogy,  having  neither  beginning  nor 
end  of  days  nor  end  of  life,  but  likened  unto  the 
Son  of  Qod."  Who  is  that  man  who  walks  apart, 
yet  always  at  hand,  severed  absolutely  from  the 
personality  of  social  ties,  and  therefore  intimately 
linked,  not  with  the  interests  and  doings  of  a  class 
or  clique,  but  of  all  ?  Who  is  lie — the  friend,  coun- 
sellor, sympathizing  ear  into  which  the  tale  of  hu- 
man miseries  and  weakness  is  poured ;  bound  by 
his  fidelity  to  ricli  and  poor,  to  gentle  and  simple 
— bound  to  advise,  to  define,  to  adjuge,  to  cheer,  to 
warn,  to  determine?    It  is  one  who  reports  the 

the  Roma  del  Popolo,  quoted  in  the  PdO.  2£dn,  Oatette  of 
June  16,  he  writes  as  follows: — "  The  orgy  of  fury,  of 
vengeance,  and  blood,  of  which  Paris  has  offered  the 
spectacle  to  the  world,  would  fill  our  soul  with  despair, 
if  we  had  merely  an  opinion,  and  not  a  faith. (!)  A  people 
which  wallows  about  as  if  drunken,  raging  against  itself 
with  its  teeth  and  lact^rating  its  limbs,  while  bowling 
triumphal  cries ;  which  dances  an  infernal  dance  before 
the  grave  it  has  dug  with  its  own  bands ;  which  kills, 
tortures,  l>urns,  committing  crimes  without  sense,  aim, 
or  hope  ;  which  vociferates  like  the  fool  who  sets  fire  to 
his  own  pile  before  the  eyes  of  the  foreign  foe  against 
whom  it  did  not  know  how  to  fight— such  a  people  puts 
us  In  mind  of  some  of  the  most  horrid  visions  of  Dante's 
HclL"  This  writer  notes  the  effect.  It  did  not  perhaps 
BO  well  suit  him  to  ascend  to  the  cause — the  disintegra- 
tion of  French  society,  produced  by  his  own  principles, 
together  with  other  concurrent  motive  powers. 
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legislative,  decides  the  judicial,  and  administers  the 
executive  of  a  tribunal  br-fore  which  kings  and 
peasants  alike  must  bow,  or  be  broken.  He  is 
therefore  the  connatural  antagonist  of  those  who 
hate  "  God,  fiiraily,  and  country."  He  is  tlie  link 
between  class  and  class,  as  between  the  individuals 
composing  each.  He  represents  the  great  con- 
certive  power,  which,  while  it  moves  and  acts 
on  the  unerring  grooves  of  right,  is  equally  pro 
lege,  ffrerje;  indiflerent,  comparatively,  to  tlie  rege, 
special  form  of  governmeut,  so  that  the  govern- 
ment, as  being  just  and  hallowed,  can  represent  the 
divine ;  indifferent,  wholly,  to  parties  and  sectional 
politics,  so  long  as  the  balance  and  oscillations  be- 
tween them  leave  undisturbed  the  pivot  of  immu- 
table law. 

No  wonder  that,  during  the  brief  hour  when 
Revolution  has  the  upper  hand,  it  seizes  the  priest, 
places  hira  against  the  wall,  bids  the  firing  party 
level  at  his  breast.  It  acts  thus  in  accordance  with 
an  instinct,  call  it  natural  or  preternatural.  It  is 
saying,  in  act :  "  One  of  us  two :  there  is  no  room 
for  both."  And  truly.  For  Communists  and  So- 
cialists are  the  men  who  dissolve  soci<^ty  by  disin- 
tegrating it;  the  prieet  represents  the  power  and 
the  system  that  conserve  the  social  order.  They 
would  put  asunder  what  God  has  joined;  the 
priest's  blessing  has  knitted  and  hallowed  the 
sacramental  union  of  man  and  wife  or  father 
and  mother.  Socialism  professes  to  emancipate 
woman  from  her  thraldom  alike  to  the  moral  and 
social  law.  The  priest  has  inculcated  that  her  true 
dignity  and  freedom  consist  in  her  likeness  to  the 
type  of  Nazareth.  Socialists  claim  the  children  of 
a  nation,  as  being  theirs  to  indoctrinate.  He  has 
already  baptized  them  into  their  inheritance  of 
truth.  They  cry:  "Down  with  capital!"  He 
rejoins :  "  Up  with  rights  and  law  !"  Their  very 
words  are  the  same  in  sound,  and  all  the  more  an- 
tagonistic in  sense.  "  Liberty !"  Yes  :  but  not  that 
of  *'  the  sensual  and  the  dark,"  who  "  rebel  in  vain : 
— slaves,  by  their  own  compulsion."*  "  Equality  I" 
Most  amply :  before  God,  and  in  the  things  of  God — 
in  graces,  sacraments,  hopes,  rewards,  responsibili- 
ties, and  judgment  to  come.  "  Fraternity !"  Ay,  to 
the  fullest  extent,  to  the  free  and  generous  self-sac- 
rifice of  those  who  "  know  the  love  of  God,  that 
He  laid  down  His  life  for  us  :  and  we  ought  to  lay 
down  our  lives  for  the  brethren."  Hopeless,  im- 
practicable man : — away  with  hii» !  He  is  of  "the  old 
order  of  society : — he  must  pelish ;  gJiaU  perish  !"f 

*  Coleridfre. 

t  Manifesto  of  the  IntemciiUmale,—VaT\B  journal,— 
June  16 : — 

"  Workmen  I  rally  round  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Workmen.  That  society  alone  can  lead  yon  to 
freedom,  and  set  you  clear  from  capital  and  the  priests. 


"  Because  he  is  not  for  our  turn ;  and  he  is  con- 
trary to  our  doings,  and  upbraldeth  us  with  trans- 
gressions of  the  law,  and  divulgeth  against  us  the 
sins  of  our  way  of  life.  He  boasteth  that  he  hath 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  callcth  himself  the  sou 
of  God.  He  is  become  a  censurcr  of  our  thoughts. 
He  is  grievous  unto  us,  even  to  behold :  for  his  life 
is  not  like  other  men's  and  his  ways  are  very  dif- 
ferent. Let  us  examine  him  by  outrages  and  tor- 
tures, that  we  may  know  his  meekness,  and  try  his 
patience.  Let  us  condemn  him  to  a  most  shame- 
ful death  :  for  there  shall  be  respect  had  unto  him 
by  his  words."* 

(4.)  We  have  reached  the  last  of  those  capital 
sources,  from  which  most  thinking  men,  we  be- 
lieve, with  whatever  modifications  and  additions, 
will  derive  the  present  afflictions  of  Paris.  It  may 
be  stated,  as  an  intense,  intelligent,  and  energetic 
unbelief  in  religion.  Intelligent,  because  it  has 
been  formed  by  its  professors  into  a  system,  and 
rests,  not  on  dull,  passive  negation,  but  on  the  "  op- 
positions of  knowledge  falsely  so  called."  Intense 
and  energetic,  because,  like  most  evil  things,  and 
most  French  things  for  good  or  revil,  it  has  aimed 
at  proselytism.  The  said  professors  have  been 
doctrinaire»,  and  have  scattered  broadcast  the  pe- 
troleum of  their  destructive  infidelity  on  all  around. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  present  aire  has  seen  the 
rise  and  commencement  of  this  fatal  operation. 
It  has  been  of  long  growth,  and  gradual  increase. 
One  generation  has  sown  the  dragon's  teeth,  an- 
other lias  reaped  the  harvest  of  bloodshed  and 
of  death;  of  death  temporal,  social,  spiritual.  The 
infidelity  of  France  has  followed  on  the  train  of 
its  fasliions,  and  has  been  eagerly  accepted  by  the 
surrounding  races,  who  have  mistaken  license  of 
morals  for  independence  of  soul  and  character,  and 
profane  raillery  for  polished  wit.  Some  of  the 
sources,  indeed,  or  tributaries,  of  this  Parisian 
plague  are  traceable  higher  up  the  stream  of  histo- 
ry than  would  at  first  appear.  We  might  assign 
its  early  development  to  the  influence  of  the  so- 
called  Reformation,   half-consciously    imbibed  in 


*  Wisd.  ii.  12-20. 


The  International  Association  of  Workmen  is  at  this 
moment  the  ejreat  oflFender.  All  the  capitulators,  all 
the  incapabilities  of  the  capital,  lay  to  its  charge  the 
misfortunes  of  France  and  the  conflagration  of  Paris. 
As  regards  the  misfortunes  of  France,  wc  cast  back  the 
responsibility  on  the  Trochus,  the  Jules  Favres,  and  the 
rest.  As  to  the  burning  of  Paris,  we  accept  the  respon- 
sibility for  that.  The  old  order  of  society  must  perish 
and  shall  perish.  A  gigantic  effort  has  already  made  it 
totter,  andji  last  effort  ought  to  overthrow  it  complete- 
ly. The  reaction  has  taken  from  us  our  weapons  ;  It 
has  not  taken  from  us  our  voting  tickets.  Forward, 
forward  !  Vive  la  Republique  Sociale!  Vive  la  Commune T^ 
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the  French  Court,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
ceiUury.  Francis  I,  contumpomry  ofour  own  Henry 
VIII,  id  said,  flryt  of  all  the  kings  of  France, 
to  have  set  to  his  people  the  example  of  a  recog- 
nised, and — it  might  almost  he  li-rmed — official  Im- 
monility.  What  was  the  influence  of  the  Duchcsse 
d*£tampe8,  and  the  tone  of  the  doings  and  writ- 
ings of  that  king's  slater,  Margaret  of  Valois,  may 
be  left  to  tlie  historical  student.  We  trace  some 
deterioration  in  the  lilies,  once  of  St.  Louis,  the 
same  combined  weakeuing  of  faith  and  relaxation 
of  morals,  through  the  reign  of  Uenry  IV,  and  du- 
ring the  convulsions  and  insane  caprices  of  the 
Fnmde.  Tlie  long  days  of  Louis  XIV  and  XV, 
when  the  "moaarchy  was  growing  very  old,"  speak 
for  themselves.  That  "  old  rtgime  "  was  a  Reign 
of  Terror  by  the  upper  ten  thousand ;  a  period 
which  saw  serfs  ground  down,  and  nobles,  men  of 
cruelty  and  corruption,  rioting  over  them ;  a  pe- 
riod of  moral  anarchy  and  kingly  despotism ;  the 
slavery  of  a  people,  and  boasted  "  Qallican  liber- 
ties." But  among  all  the  powers  at  work  during 
that  essentially  lawless  time,  there  was  one,  more 
subtle  and  unpcrceired,  sapping  the  foundations  of 
the  altar,  the  throne,  and  the  platform  of  society. 
It  made  its  way,  like  the  waters  of  a  rising  flood, 
till  the  moment  came  when  it  appeared  simultane- 
ously at  every  point  and  carried  all  before  it.  This 
influence  need  hardly  be  named.  It  was  the  scof- 
fing levity,  the  keen,  cold,  reckless,  nay, — to  use  a 
word  not  too  strong, — diabolical  satire  of  Voltaire. 
That  spirit  of  evil  appeared  in  Paris  at  a  time  when 
laxity  in  morals  and  rationalism  in  religion  bad 
gone  hand  in  hand  before  him,  and  prepared  his 
way.  Court  preachers  had  condoned  the  vices  of 
a  king:  an  effeminate  nobility  had  copied  them. 
The  privileged  classes  considered  themselves  prac- 
tically exempt  from  the  laws  alike  of  Qod  and  man ; 
and  Vice  sat  enthroned  and  glorified.  Who  does 
not  see  that  such  a  man  as  Voltaire,  with  powers 
concentrated  on  the  annihilation  of  a  Christianity 
manifesting  itself  so  feebly,  was  as  the  spark  to 
kindle  a  train  long  and  unconsciously  laid  by  the 
later  Bourbons  ?  Who  that  has  seen  bis  ninety  vol- 
umes, or  many  of  them,  and  the  numerous  kindred 
works  to  which  they  have  given  birth,  exposed  in 
the  bookshops,  in  the  second-hand  stalls  on  the 
quays,  of  the  Paris  of  yesterday,  acceasible  to  rich 
and  poor,  can  fail  to  wonder  that,  with  such  ele- 
ments at  hand,  the  explosion  was  so  long  delayed? 
Who  that  remembers  the  public  crime  against 
religion  and  morals  in  the  oflicial  honor  paid  to 
him,  at  the  moment  when  the  French  and  Qerman 
guns  were  levelled,  can  be  astonished  that  the  Ger- 
man leaders,  who  went  to  battle  with  the  name  of 
God  on  their  lips,  should  prevail,  that  the  disciples 
of  Voltaire,  Ilis  blaspheming  enemy  should  suc- 


cumb, in  the  conflict  of  which  we  hare  been  un- 
willing spectators  t* 


*  Wc  append  a  commcotary  furnished  to  the  Tllmca* 
Paris  Correepundent  l>y  one  who  may  be  described  as  an 
Internaliunul  left  boliind  by  bis  party.  Nutwitbstand- 
iiig,  this  moderate  man  thus  delivers  himself : — "Cbrls- 
tianityijvhatcver  may  have  been  its  merits  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  has  become  a  saperstltion  both  in 
Catholic  and  Protestant  countries,  where  it  retards 
moral  as  well  as  social  progress.  The  family,  as  it  at 
present  exists,  pits  the  natural  ties  of  relationship 
against  the  divine  tic  of  Brotherhood,  pats  the  woman 
in  a  false  position,  and  concentrates  the  energies  of  a 
man  on  his  own  personal  surroundings,  instead  of  on 
the  well-being  of  society,  which  has  the  ilrst  claim  up- 
on him  ;  and  the  idea  of  patriotism  is  a  barbarous  sen- 
timent, very  useful  among  savage  tribes,  but  out  of 
place  when  men  have  learnt  to  look  upon  each  other 
as  brothers,  and  every  country  as  their  own." — Tfmea, 
Jane  36, 1871. 

Tirgo  Clemeas* 

As  in  a  peaceful  lake  we  mirrored  see 

The  glories  of  the  overarching  skies, 
So,  Mother  Mary,  when  wc  turn  to  thee 

We  feel  reflected  from  thy  holy  eyes 
His  love  and  mercy  whom  thou  didst  allnre 

From  heaven,  to  dwell  within  thy  bosom  pure. 

Thus,  too,  blest  Mother,  may  we  ever  find 
In  thee  sweet  hopes  to  banish  doubts  afar. 

Thou  hast  no  terrors  for  the  guilty  mind, 
Who  shin'st  for  earth  the  beauteous  Morning  Star, 

And  kindlest  in  our  souls  with  gentlest  ray 

Repentant  love,  that  glows  in  mercy's  day. 

Mother,  when  grief  and  fear  oar  hearts  oppress, 
Then  looks  of  pity  on  thy  children  bend  ; 

Stretch  forth  thy  hands  to  comrort  and  to  bless  ; 
'Gainst  every  ill  to  guard  us  and  defend  ; 

And  guide  our  feet  the  way  that  thou  hast  trod 
Until  we  reach  oar  heavenly  home  with  God. 

New  Yore,  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  1871. 


The  Daily  Papers. 

Nothing  is  more  amusing  to  intelligent  Catholics 
than  the  exquisite  pains  the  daily  newspapers  take 
to  instruct  the  Holy  Father  in  the  way  be  should 
go.  Both  Democratic  and  Republican  writers,  in 
their  quotidian  endeavors  to  fill  up  a  few  col 
of  editorial  matter,  as  an  offset  to  the 
pages  of  advertisements,  are  always  choi 
advice  to  him,  or  have  at  least  one  pet 
to  offer  to  the  Holy  Father,  which,  if  he  w 
low  it,  would  at  once  prove  that  Pius  IX, 
loved  and  acknowledged  ruler  of  hundreds 
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lions  of  Catholics  all  oyer  the  world,  might  in 
time  come  up  to  the  level  of  an  editor  of  a  daily 
in  New  Yoric,  or  even  Chicago. 

Nay,  but  the  responsibility  and  mighty  inflaenoe 
of  such  an  editor  is  by  no  means  to  be  sneezed  at ; 
and  we  distinctly  state  that  we  do  not  sneeze  at  it. 
Does  he  not  with  pen  in  hand  sit  down  every  day 
to  write  a  leader  which  is  to  form  the  opinions 
next  morning  of  the  numerous  readers  of  his  influ- 
ential and  important  paper?  May  be  not.  Does 
he  not  feel  that  the  well-being  of  the  Republic,  and 
the  moral  and  political  happiness  of  the  numerous 
readers  of  his  "  influential,  etc.,"  depend  upon  the 
tip  of  his  pen,  and  that  he  could  as  easily  ruin  their 
happiness  should  he  yield  to  giving  conscienceless 
advice  with  that  pen,  as  he  could  stick  a  hole 
through  the  paper  he  writes  on  with  it?  Perhaps 
he  does. 

We  would  be  very  dull  indeed  did  we  not  know 
the  influence  and  responsibility  of  the  conductors 
of  daily  papers.  They  keep  it  sufllciently  before 
the  public — and  brag,  just  a  little,  about  it. 

We  like  our  daily ;  we  like  to  read  every  day  the 
extraordinary  marine  news  sent  by  the  cable ;  we 
like  to  drink  in  with  our  cup  of  coffee  a  good 
goblet  of  glorification  over  the  evidences  of  our 
rapidly  advancing  civilization,  as  manifested  in  the 
numberless  "horrible  murders"  and  other  horrible 
crimes  that  daily  fill  more  columns  than  the  able 
editorials  of  the  various  members  of  the  editorial 
corps;  above  all,  we  like,  as  an  American,  to 
have  a  diurnal  stirring  up  of  the  cockles  of  our 
heart  by  reading  of  that  broad  liberality  of  views 
evinced  by  the  majority  of  those  papers  which  are 
in  favor  of  giving  crime  full  scope,  and  which  can 
at  times  be  so  sarcastic  upon  religion,  and  es- 
pecially upon  Catholics,  and  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind. 

It  is  evident,  then,  we  cannot  give  up  the  daily. 
It  is  one  of  our  modem  institutions. 

But,  after  all,  the  daily  paper  is  not  the  only 
modem  institution. 

Nor  can  it  fulfil  the  duties  of  some  of  the  old 
institutions  against  which  it  inveighs  with  wordy 
phrases,  worn-out  and  oft-refuted  objections,  and 
old-fashioned  infidel  arguments  dressed  up  in 
modern  slang  which  passes  for  wit. 

It  can  give  full  details  of  a  murder  case,  or  of  a 
6can.  mag.,  but  it  is  not  the  best  exponent  of  the 
Decalogue. 

It  can  dilate  on  the  false  repoijts  sent  by  the  cable 
about  DoUinger,  and  such  men,  but  it  is  not  the 
best  expounder  of  Catholic  doctrine. 

It  can  give  a  graphic  account  of  the  corraption 
of  this  or  that  pulitical  party,  but  it  is  not  an  un- 
impeachable witness  in  matters  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  of  which  it  generally  bhows  about  as  pro- 


found a  knowledge  as  we  might  expect  a  cow  of  ex- 
perience to  display  in  astronomical  observations. 

But  it  is  needless  to  enumerate  further.  The 
dailies  are  a  great  institution ;  and  though — and  it 
is  perfectly  natural — they  have  an  idea  that  they 
are  of  somewhat  more  importance  than  men  out- 
side of  their  clique  and  beyond  the  narrow  in- 
fluence of  the  two  or  three  nmin  prejudices  or  hob- 
bies that  give  them  life,  know  them  to  be,  yet 
they  not  only  show  the  commercial  activity  and 
prosperity,  the  political  movements,  and  the  moral 
goodness  or  obliquity  of  the  country,  but  indi- 
rcctly,  and  as  it  were  by  reflection,  they  have  an 
influence  on  all  these.  And  as  exponents  of  such 
matters  we  are  justly  proud  of  our  dailies. 

But  when,  like  the  quack  doctor  who  swears  his 
nostrums  will  cure  all  diseases,  they  put  forth  the 
claim  of  laying  down  the  law  to  Daniel  Webster, 
of  teaching  theology  to  St.  Thomas,  of  showing  an 
old  woman  the  properest  way  of  turning  the  heel 
of  a  stocking  or  darning  her  own  hose,  and,  while 
denying  infallibility  to  the  Pope  in  his  ex  cathedra 
teaching,  they  assume  infallibility  for  themselves 
not  only  in  their  double-leaded  articles,  but  even  in 
their  slightest  vaticinations  of  the  future,  they  get 
beyond  their  depth,  and  have  made  a  sad  mistake 
in  regard  to  the  gullibility  of  their  readers — at  least 
of  those  who  have  the  average  amount  of  brain. 

In  regard  to  the  Holy  Father,  they  endeavor  to 
make  it  appear  that  they  who  are  so  intelligent  on 
all  subjects,  who  cixn  write  you  a  treatise  on  Fi- 
nance, Theology,  Commerce,  Ethonology  or  any 
ology  mentioned  in  the  dictionary — ^and  exhaust 
the  subject  too,  and  perhaps  the  reader — look  down 
with  pity  on  the  old  man  who  Is  so  obstinate  as  to 
stick  to  the  right  and  do  what  is  right,  though  he 
has  been  robbed  by  a  brigand  king  of  his  posses- 
sions,— ^yet  for  the  life  of  them  they  cannot  help 
bearing  him  in  mind,  and  putting  him  in  their 
columns,  and  telling  him  what  he  should  do,  and 
charitably  pointing  out  the  errors  he  has  committed, 
and  exhorting  him  to  follow  those  shining  ex- 
amples of  Success,  that  gallant  man  Victor  Em- 
manuel, who  divides  his  time  between  the  wild 
bores  of  the  forest  and  the  inhabitants  of  his 
seraglio,  or  that  honest  man  (Garibaldi,  who,  when 
the  paroxysms  of  disease  brought  on  by  his  de- 
bauchery have  subsided,  shows  his  great  love  for  the 
human  race  by  belching  forth  blasphemies  against 
God  and  all  things  holy,  or  that  other  man  Prince 
Bismarck,  who,  raised  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame  by 
his  success,  has  become  dizzy-headed  and  com- 
menced to  persecute  the  CathoUcs  of  Germany. 

Nor  do  they  in  their  charity  spare  th5  rod.  They 
sneer  at  him  for  proclaiming  the  trutli ;  they  chide 
him  in  good  round  terms  for  doing  right,  when  if 
he  had  done  wrong  it  would,  in  their  opinion,  have 
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been  so  much  mori>  advantageous  for  him ;  and  like 
old  fishwoint-n  of  Hillinpsgatc  tlu-y  lieap  all  man- 
ner of  opproblous  epii  bets  upon  him  as  an  obsti- 
nate old  man,  for  *  not  being  good,'  and  for  refusing 
to  compromise  his  own  personal  honor,  the  dignity 
of  his  high  office,  and  the  right  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  Catholics,  by  accepting  the  guar- 
antees of  wifcty  offered  him  by  the  rascal  who 
stole  his  pnjperty  and  made  him  a  prisoner  in  the 
Vatican. 

Such  blunders  as  these,  which  are  committed  by 
the  dailies,  would  make  us  shaky  on  the  question  of 
their  infullibility,  even  had  we  ever  believed  in  the 
great  claims  they  make.  Had  we  been  the  strongest 
upholder  of  ditUy  Wisdom,  such  egregious  and 
ridiculous  shortsightedness  on  their  part  would 
certainly  have  made  us  DOUingcrize. 


[COPTBIOHT  SeCCBBD.] 

ZOE'S  DAUGHTER. 

BT   MRS.   ANNA  H.   DORSET. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

LUCIA  GOES  AW  AT  FROM  "  HAYLANDS." 

"Farewell,  my  dear;  I  hope  we  shall  be  better 
friends  when  we  meet  again,"  said  Mrs.  Yellott,  as 
she  touched  Lucia's  cheek  with  a  cold  kiss,  before 
getting  into  the  carriage  which  was  to  convey  her- 
self and  family  to  the  mail  station,  ten  miles  away. 
"I'm  very  sorry  we  never  found  time  to  go  to 
Baltimore." 

"  Good-bye,  ma'am,"  was  all  that  Lucia  said,  as 
she  submitted  to  the  icy  caress  with  equal  cold- 
ness. The  children  chaffed  her  to  the  last  by  pre- 
tending to  condole  with  her  on  having  to  live  all 
the  winter  by  herself  at  "Haylands,"  with  "no- 
body but  Maum  Chloe  and  the  niggers,"  while 
they  would  be  enjoying  parties,  dancing-school 
frolics,  sleighing,  theatres,  and  all  sorts  of  charm- 
ing things  in  New  York. 

"  You'll  have  to  send  for  old  Jupe  and  his  white 
wig  to  come  and  fiddle  for  you,  Lucia ;  I  would  if 
I  were  you,"  was  the*  last  thing  Frank  Yellott  said. 

"  So  I  shall,  whenever  I  want  him,"  she  retorted, 
with  an  angry  flash  of  her  eyes. 

But  that  was  the  end  of  it,  for  at  that  moment 
the  carriage  was  driven  off  down  the  broad  avenue, 
the  children  waving  their  handkerchiefs  from  the 
windows,  and  hurraing  as  they  rolled  swiftly 
away,  leaving  Lucia  full,  not  of  regrets,  but  of  a 
sensation  of  immense  relief. 

Allan  Brooke  accompanied  them  on  horseback, 
and  when  he  returned,  Lucia,  with  a  light  woollen 
shawl  around  her,  was  laying  back  in  one  of  the 


big  Japanese  chairs  at  the  south  end  of  the 
veranda,  basking  in  the  sunshine  while  she  read. 

Her  guardian  had  said  nothing  either  to  Mrs. 
Yellott  or  herself  in  relation  to  sending  her  to 
the  Convent  in  Georgetown ;  in  fact  he  had  shrunk 
from  naming  the  the  subject  at  all,  feeling  alto- 
gether, uncertain  of  the  effect  it  would  have  upon 
her.  kut  the  time  had  come  for  it  to  be  done ;  he 
was  going  to  Washington  in  about  a  week,  and  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  know  at  least  what  Lucia 
thought  of  it  So  after  laying  down  his  riding 
whip  and  hat,  he  sat  down  by  her,  saying: 

"  Well,  they  are  safely  off.  They  sent  love  and 
all  that,  Lucia." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  thanks !"  she  answered  quietly,  as  she 
put  aside  her  book. 

"  I'm  afraid  it  will  be  very  lonesome  now ;  they 
were  so  full  of  life  and  spirits,"  he  began,  "  and 
kept  the  house  in  such  a  stir." 

"  I  am  never  lonesome,  Mr.  Brooke ;  I  have  so 
much  to  think  about." 

"What  a  little  philosopher  she  is,  to  be  sure  1" 
interrupted  her  guardian,  with  a  laugh. 

"  I  mean,  Mr.  Brooke,  about  things  I  read  of; 
then  my  music  talce£^p  a  great  deal  of  my  time ; 
ftnd  there's  the  river,  and  all  the  beautiful  places 
around  '  Haylands,'  that  I'd  rather  look  at  when 
the  sun  is  low  down  than  to  talk :  and  our  sails, 
and  drives,  and  my  pony;  then  you  know  my 
visits  over  yonder,  and — and — I  was  going  to  ask 
you,  Mr.  Brooke,  to  let  my  phaeton  be  brought 
over,"  she  said,  speaking  eagerly. 

"  To  be  sure,  my  child ;  why  did  you  not  ask  for 
it  before?" 

"  Because,  sir,  it  only  holds  two,  and  I  thought 
— I  was  afraid  it  would  seem  selfish,"  she  answered, 
hesitatingly. 

"  Yes,— I  did  not  think  of  that,  my  dear.  But 
how  will  it  be  when  I  am  gone  ?  I  have  to  leave 
in  a  few  days,  to  be  gone  seven  or  eight  months,  for 
this  is  the  long  session  of  Congress ;  and  I  am  loath 
to  even  think  of  you  being  here  alone." 

A  shadow  crept  over  Lucia's  face,  and  the  light 
faded  out  of  her  eyes.    She  had  not  thought  of  that 

"And  I  have  been  thinking,  my  child,"  con- 
tinued  her  guardian,  "that  it  is  high  time  for 
your  education  to  be  systematically  attended  to,  for 
which  purpose  I  have  made  inquiries,  and  heard 
of  a  school  where  you  will  have  every  advantage 
that  I  could  desire  for  you." 

"  Is  it  very  far  off?"  she  a8ked_  in  a  low  tone, 
while  every  vestige  of  color  faded  out  of  her  face. 

"  Oh,  no ;  the  school  I  speak  of  is  conducted  by 
the  Visitotion  Nuns,  of  the  Convent  in  George- 
town." 

"  A  convent !  Oh,  Mr.  Brooke,  don't  send  me  to 
a  convent !    I  never  was  In  one  in  my  life ;  but 
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they  look  like  gloomy  prisons  to  me  !  I  remember 
one  at  Havana,  with  high  stone  walls,  and  grated 
wiadows,  and  it  always  made  me  afraid  wbea  our 
carriage  drove  by  it. 

Then  Allan  Brooke  told  her  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  his  plans,  and  she  only  interrupted 
him  once,  to  ask  if"  Mrs.  Yellolt  knew  about  ity" 
feeling  much  relieved  when  he  assured  her  that  he 
had  never  named  the  subject  to  her.  When  Lucia 
understood  how  absolutely  necessary  it  was  for  her 
present  as  well  as  her  future  to  go — that  she  would 
see  her  guardian  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  should 
be  withdrawn  from  the  Convent  if  she  was  not 
happy,  she  said :  "  I  will  go,  Mr.  Brooke.  When 
shall  we  be  ready  to  start  ?" 

"On  Monday  week,  my  child.  I  must  be  in 
Washington  a  few  days  before  the  1st.  You  shall 
not  go  immediately  to  the  Convent.  I  will  take 
you  to  be  introduced  to  the  Sisters,  and  we'll  go 
over  the  house ;  then  we'll  drive  about  for  a  day 
or  two  and  see  the  sights  in  Washington ;  perhaps 
you  will  not  regularly  enter  until  after  the  Christ- 
mas holidays." 

Lucia's  face  brightened  up  once  more  as  she 
listened  to  his  plans,  and  then  on  a  sudden  came 
one  of  her  quick  emotional  revulsions :  the  bright- 
ness died  out  of  her  face,  and  the  old,  sorrowful, 
weary  look  came  over  it. 

"What  is  it,  Lucia?"  he  asked,  ever  quick  to 
note  the  changes  in  her  countenance ;  "  there 
must  be  no  secrets  between  us,  my  dear  ?" 

"  No,  sir," — in  a  low  voice, — "  I  was  only  think- 
ing of  my  darling's  grave  over  there.  Who  will 
watch  it  and  lay  flowers  upon  it  when  I  am  gone? 
Oh,  Mr.  Brooke,  it  will  be  so  desolate  for  her  to 
be  lying  all  alone  there,  as  if  she  were  listening 
and  waiting  for  me  to  come,  and  I  so  far  away." 

"Lucia,  I  have  been  thinking  of  all  that,  my 
dear.  I  will  tell  you  what  we  can  do.  We  can 
leave  the  care  and  decoration  of  that  spot,  so  dear 
to  us  both,  to  Bligh  and  Maum  Chloe, — or  Jupe, 
if  you  prefer  it, — and  I  will  give  strict  orders  to 
have  your  wishes  executed  to  the  letter.  Bligh 
has  been  in  my  service  twenty-two  years  now,  and 
I  have  never  once  known  him  to  forget  or  neglect 
an  order ;  in  short  he  is  a  most  faithful  servant, 
and  does  even  more  than  he  promises.  Now  tell 
me,  Lucia,  what  you  wish  done." 

"  I  would  rather  Jupe  should  have  the  care  of  it 
than  Maum  Chloe;  not  that  I  don't  love  her 
dearly;  she's  been  very  good  tj^me, — but  there'll 
be  times  when  she  can't  get  across.  But  Jupe, 
he's  altoays  there ;  and  he's  one  of  the  family, — the 
last  of  the  old  servants." 

"  You  are  right ;  but  how  about  Bligh  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Brooke .'  I  know  that  Bligh  will 
take  the  flowers,  and  keep  everything  nice  and 


trimmed  up,  but — ^you  know —  Oh,  Mr.  Brooke, 
Bligh  swears  so  dreadfully!  do  you  think  he'd 
curse  and  swear  over  there?"  she  asked,  flushing 
up,  and  speaking  rapidly. 

"  No, — I  think  not  Lucia,  if  I  speak  to  him  about 
it.  He's  got  a  soft,  kiiid  heart  under  his  tough, 
wrinkled  skin.    I'll  have  a  talk  with  him." 

"And" — hesitating,  her  eyes  cast  down,  and  her 
fingers  nervously  twining  in  and  out  of  the  long 
fringe  of  her  shawl — "  I'd  like  to  have  some  money 
— my  darling's  money — Mr.  Brooke,  to  give  away 
before  I  go.  You  don't  know  how  good  they've 
all  been  to  me." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear.    Will  to-morrow  do?" 

"Thanks, — ^yes.  Thank  you  too,  Mr.  Brooke, 
about  the  Convent.  I  know  very  little,  and  know 
it  will  be  best  for  me  to  go  to  school ;  only  if  the 
Convent  is  like  the  one  in  Havana  I  fear  that  I 
shall  not  be  happy  to  stay  there." 

"  You  shall  not  remain  a  day,  I  promise  you,  my 
child,  should  you  find  yourself  unhappy  there. 
But  I  think  you  will  like  it, — at  least  Father  Jan- 
nison  thinks  so?" 

"  Does  he  ?"  she  asked  quickly.  "  He  knows 
me  so  well, — better  than  anyone  else,— and  if  he 
thinks  so,  I'm  satisfied." 

"  Bless  you,  my  dear !  He  first  named  it  to  me, 
and  recommended  the  institution  in  the  highest 
terms.  His  sister  is  the  Superior.  But  come,  let 
us  go  in  to  tea  now, — then  we'll  have  a  little 
music," — said  Allan  Brooke,  holding  out  his  hand 
to  help  Lucia  out  of  the  depths  of  her  chair,  and 
did  not  let  hers  go  until  they  got  to  the  tea-table, 
where  Maum  Chloe,  radiant  in  her  gayest  Madras 
turban,  a  fresh,  bright  dress,  and  a  furbelowed 
apron,  stood  behind  the  coffee  urn  with  a  look  of 
high  satisfaction  at  being  restored  to  her  ancient 
dignities — and  laughing  all  over  at  the  thought  of 
having  the  "  Gre't  Hoitse"  to  herself  once  more, 
and  being  undisputed  grand  high  chamberlain  of 
its  affiiirs,  great  and  small. 

Allan  Brooke  and  Lucia  went  to  St.  Inigoes  very 
early  the  following  Sunday  morning  and  spent  the 
whole  day  with  Father  Jannison,  who  gave  Lucia 
such  glowing  accounts  of  the  Convent,  the  nuns, 
the  pupils,  the  beautiful  grounds,  and  the  grand 
high  holidays  whenever  the  Archbishop  or  some 
distinguished  clergyman  paid  a  visit  there,  that 
Lucia  felt  quite  exhilarated,  and  was  more  than 
comforted  when  he  added  that  he  generally  went 
to  Georgetown  to  see  his  Provincial  twice  a  year, — 
and  would  come  and  see  how  she  was  getting  on, 
she  might  be  sure.  Which  so  delighted  her  tliat 
she  flew  across  the  room,  snatched  vl^  his  hand 
and  kissed  it,  then  leaned  her  cheek  for  a  moment 
upon  it,  telling  him  in  Spanish  **  how  happy  it 
made  her  to  hear  such  good  news." 
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He  pinched  h<T  car  and  made  some  absard 
litlle  speich  in  tlie  same  soft  musical  language, 
wliicli  he  spoke  fluently — which  made  her  laugh 
merrily,  just  as  he  inteud^d  it  siiouid  ;  then,  salis- 
fltd  with  the  n-sull,  he  renewed  his  conversation 
with  Allan  Brot)ke,  Lucia  sitting  close  by  him, 
holding  bis  hand  and  listening,  well  satii^Qed  to 
bear  the  voices  of  the  two  friends  slie  best  loved, 
although  it  must  be  confessed  the  subjects  they 
discussed  were  beyond  her  understanding,  relating 
entirely  to  public  affairs  and  some  difficult  ques- 
tions of  political  economy  about  which  the  Ameri- 
can miud  was  at  that  time  agitated.  This  day  at 
St.  Inigoes,  spent  in  the  society  of  the  gcxxi  priest 
— and  the  sail  home,  by  the  light  of  a  full  moon, 
which  made  thu  waves  look  like  crinkled  gold,  and 
edged  the  woods  with  a  tremulous  fringe  of  silver, 
Lucia  ever  remembered  as  the  whitest  and  fairest 
day  of  her  life. 

.  Maum  Chloe  got  into  a  regular  flutter  when  she 
beard  that  Lucia  was  going  away,  and  after  the 
first  explosion  assuaged  her  excitement  by  an  im- 
mediate overhauling  of  her  clothes  and  an  inves- 
tigation of  some  yet  unopened  truuks,  in  search  of 
garments  which  could  be  altered  to  fit  her.  "I 
knowed,"  she  said,  "that  Miss  Ellen  warn't  gwine 
to  take  her  to  Baltimore  to  git  her  fixed  up  when 
she  8aid  she  was ;  she  aint  gwine  to  take  trouble 
with  noboily's  children  'cept  her  own.  While  folks 
is  all  mighty  onsartaiu  for  that  matter." 

The  days  rolled  by  swiftly;  on  the  morrow  Al- 
lan Brooke  and  his  ward  were  going — and  the 
"Great  House"  would  be  closed  for  months  to 
come.  Chloe's  tears  sprinkled  Lucia's  clothes  as 
they  were  packed ;  not  only  were  her  three  trunks 
filled  with  garments  of  ordinary  wear,  but  with 
party  dres!>es,  fine  cob-web  fabrics,  embroidered 
knee-deep  with  floss  silk  and  gold  thread;  costly 
laces,  fans,  dat.cing  slippers,  artificial  flowers,  and 
jewelry — "to  let  the  i)eople  up  thar  see  what  she 
come  from,"  said  this  proud  old  maumy  to  one  of 
the  maids  who  was  assisting  her;  but  all  of  which 
would  be  about  as  useful  to  Lucia  at  the  Convent 
as  they  would  had  she  been  going  to  the  I^orth 
Pule. 

And  when  all  was  finisbc  d,  the  trunks  strapped 
and  set  in  the  hall,  Maum  Chloe  got  Lucia  to  read 
"  Mars'  Allan's  "  precious  speech  to  her  once  more 
— then  brought  in  the  old  baize-covered  Bible  for 
her  to  tell  her  about  the  "  pictures,"  and  all  about 
Tobit,  believing  there  must  be  some  virtue  in  the 
sacred  narrative  for  weak  eyes,  and  hers  were 
giving  way — the  old  woman  was  beginning  to 
"look  dim  out  of  her  windows," — she  would  not 
admit  it,  but  eveoything  got  blurred  to  her  vision 
now  and  then,  and  there  was  nothing  she 
dreaded  more  than  spcctncles.    So  over  and  over 


again  tbough  the  summer  she  bad  always  chosen 
to  hear  the  beautiful  story  of  T«>bit  before  all 
others,  hoping  to  counteract  by  its  sacTed  influence, 
the  evil  "spell,"  that— as  she  flnnly  believed — an 
old  Guinea  negro  in  the  neighborhood  had  put 
upon  hir. 

Lucia  had  been  to  "Bucknie"  in  the  morning, 
and  takifn  Bligh  along,  with  a  boat-load  of  flowers, 
to  strew  them  with  loving  flngers  on  her  mother's 
grave,  and  tell  him  all  that  she  wished  him  to  do 
in  her  absence.  Then,  asking  him  to  go  and  wait 
for  her  at  Sam  Meggs',  she  knelt  beside  it  and  said 
her  rosary  for  the  everlasting  rest  and  refreshment 
of  the  departed  soul  so  dear  to  her;  then  linger- 
ing, loth  to  go,  she  stooped  down  and  kissed  the 
flower-embalmed  mound  with  tender  tear-dewed 
kisses  and  went  sadly  away. 

The  hearts  of  Sam  Meggs  and  bis  wife  were 
gladdened  by  the  bright  pile  of  silver  dollars  Lucia 
left  with  them  when  she  told  them  "good-bye;" 
twenty-five  for  each ;  and  one  might  have  im- 
magined  from  the  way  Sam's  eyes  expanded  that 
two  of  them  by  some  hocus-pocus  had  got  sud- 
denly fixed  in  his  sockets,  in  the  place  where  eyes 
are  generally  expected  to  be.  Mrs.  Meggs  was  not 
only  astonished  at  Lucia's  generosity,  but  felt  so 
ashamed  of  herself  for  all  her  ill-natured  speeches 
about  her,  and  her  dislike,  that  she  could  have  hid. 
den.her  face  under  her  apron ;  t-he  did  pulf  as  much 
smoke  out  of  her  pipe  as  she  could  to  veil  her 
compunctious  countenance,  and  was  glad  in  her 
heart  to  promise  Lucia  to  keep  the  rooms  upstairs 
"very  clean  and  nice,  and  to  move  nothing  in 
them ;  not  only  that,  but  to  see  after  Jupe  if  be  got 
sick  and  couldn't  help  himself." 

"  She's  got  civilized,  Sam,  bein'  along  with  Amer- 
icans; that  'Deliverus'  spirit  is  cleau  gone  out'n 
her,  and  she's  Ramsey  to  her  marrow," —  said  Mrs. 
Meggs,  examining  the  broad  bright  silver  coins  one 
by  one  with  an  air  of  extreme  satisfaction  after 
Lueia  went  away.  Sam  seemed  to  be  rather  afraid 
of  his ;  you  know  he  was  slow,  and  it  ltx)k  some 
time  for  him  to  realize  that  this  white  glittering 
pile  of  money  was  really  his  own ;  then  when  by 
a  desperate  tussle  with  his  stagnant  brain  he  did 
arrive  at  the  desired  conclusion,  he  held  a  sort  of 
"Tehoo"  fetish  over  them,  anointing  them  with 
the  fumes  of  tobacco  until  they  were  quite  hidden 
from  his  view  by  the  fog  he  raised ;  but  not  bis 
touch,  for  he  kept  his  hand  spread  over  them  all 
the  time,  as  if  he  feared  they  might  fly  away. 
After  which  he  dropped  them,  qne  by  one,  into  an 
old  woollen  stocking,  ripped  open  a  corner  of  bis 
husk  bed,  and  stuffing  in  his  treasure,  sewed  up 
the  rt;nt,  while  his  wife  was  driving  up  her  turkeys. 

Poor  old  Jupe'd  heart  was  gladdened  by  a  like 
gin  from  his  "young  Missis,"  and  it  so  affected  her 
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emotional  nature  that  he  laughed,  cried,  and  prayed 
all  together,  and  throwing  himself  upon  his  knees 
at  her  feet  before  she  could  prevent  it,  lifted  the 
hem  of  her  dress  and  kissed  it.  Lucia  told  him  to 
watch  her  mother's  grave :  "It  is  my  most  precious 
thing,  Uncle  Jupe,  and  I  leave  it  in  your  care. 
Bligh  will  fetch  flowers  from  'Haylands'  for  it 
every  day ;  but  you — ^you  are  to  take  care  of  it  all 
the  time." 

"  Aud  so  I  will,  little  Missis ;  bless  God,  I  will  : 
an'  if  I  find  I'se  gwine  to  die,  I'll  crawl  thar  to 
draw  my  last  breaf.  Don't  be  afeard  of  nothin' 
hurtin'  that 's  long  as  I  live,  honey.  I  hope  dem 
folks  you'se  gwine  to  live  wid  up  yander  '11  take 
good  keer  of  you ;  cos  you  aint  like  common,  you 
know,  and  you  got  de  best  blood  in  de  country,  an' 
de  oldest  too,  in  your  weins." 

"  Don't  be  uneasy  about  me,  Uncle  Jupe.  I  shall 
be  treated  well,  and  be  happy  too;  Father  Jan- 
nison  and  Mr.  Brooke  both  say  so." 

"Bless  God,  honey,  I  hope  so." 

"And  don't  you  forget  to  send  me  some  pickled 
oysters  at  Christmas." 

"Dat  I  will,  honey,  if  de  oysters  don't  all  turn  to 
butterflies  and  fly  out'n  de  bay;  de  best  aud  de 
biggest  I  can  ketch  I'll  save  for  you." 

Then  a  grasp  of  the  old,  black,  knobby  hand, 
and  Lucia  went  back  to  "Haylands,"  where  she 
distributed  her  farewell  gifts  to  the  servants,  for- 
getting none,  told  them  good-bye,  hurried  over  her 
tea,  and  went  early  to  bed,  where  she  had  a  good 
refreshing,  soothing  cry  before  she  fell  asleep. 
[to  be  continued.] 


Prisoners  of  Holy  Cross* 

[continued.] 
It  seems  that  some  of  the  most  sanguinary  ruflians 
wished  to  shoot  the  prisoners,  in  order  to  be  the 
more  quickly  rid  of  them ;  but  the  commandant 
refused,  and  sent  to  headquarters  for  a  letter  au- 
thorizing him  to  take  them  to  the  Prefecture  of  po- 
lice. Duriug  these  parleys  and  searches,  which 
no  doubt  had  collected  quite  a  crowd  of  Commun- 
ists around  the  neighborhood,  Mt.  Valerien  and 
the  Chateau  of  Becon  began  to  fire  upon  them ; 
the  shells  fell  like  hail  in  the  courtyard.  A  mar- 
ine had  his  head  fractured,  and  the  prisoners  were 
in  great  danger.  The  order  came  at  last — and  the 
Religious,  in  the  midst  of  this^uad,  went  out  by 
the  garden  to  reach  the  boulevard  Bineau  and  en- 
ter Paris.  A  eaniinUre  who  saw  them  passing  by 
vomited  out  against  them  all  sorts  of  foul  epithets 
as  long  as  her  cracked  voice  could  be  heard,  in 
spite  of  the  menaces  of  the  guards,  who  wanted 
her  to  hold  her  tongue.    Those  who  hoped  to  take 


advantage  of  the  occasion  and  get  into  the  CJipital 
were  disappointed,  for  only  two  young  and  very  de- 
termined guards  were  allowed  to  pass  the  gate,  who 
became  quite  polite  to  us  as  soon  as  they  were 
from  under  the  eyes  of  their  comrades. 

They  wished  to  place  their  six  prisoners  in  two 
fiacres  in  order  not  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
passers-by ;  but  the  two  drivers,  who  thought  they 
were  asked  to  do  the  job  gratuitously  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, refused  with  surprising  energy,  and  sent 
the  Communists  to  the  devil,  telling  them  to  their 

face  that  they  did  not  care  a  for  them.    The 

prisoners  understood  from  this  that  the  Commune 
had  as  yet  conquered  neither  the  esteem  nor  the 
confidence  of  the  cockers  of  Paris. 

We  had  to  go  farther  on,  and  show  our  money 
to  two  other  coclvers^  to  be  brought  in  such  com- 
pany to  the  police  office. 

There  our  guard  had  again  some  difficulty  to 
gain  admittance,  and  had  to  make  delays  before 
the  various  bureaux  before  arriving  at  the  unknown 
bourne  whither  they  were  going.  At  the  door  of 
one  of  these  dens  of  brigands  three  or  four  old 
troopers  of  Belleville  were  on  guard ;  proud  and 
impassible  as  those  large  stone  figures  which  are 
sculptured  on  the  portals  of  our  great  basilicas, 
they  were  listening  to  the  perorations  of  an  ex- 
tremely wordy  young  soldier  who  was  preaching 
atheism  and  declaring  that  he  worshipped  only 
the  sun.  "  Behold  the  God  of  Nature !  it  is  he 
who  enlightens  man,  and  who  vivifies  the  plants 
with  his  heat;  I  know  no  other  God."  He  did 
not  say  what  was  the  moral  system  of  this  relig- 
ion, so  simple;  but  one  might  suppose,  judging 
from  the  fellow  himself,  that  it  consisted  in  the 
contempt  of  all  law  and  in  brutal  license.  The 
sentinels  listened  in  silence,  and  seemed  to  say, 
"Such  are  the  orators  which  our  glorious  Com- 
mune produces." 

When  the  prisoners  arrived  in  the  room,  and 
were  seated  on  rough  benches,  a  personage  pre- 
sented himself  before  them  and  gazed  on  them  for 
some  time  without  saying  a  word.  This  time  they 
had  before  their  eyes  an  authority  who  felt  his 
value.  He  was  a  young  man  in  a  black  suit  with 
a  brilliant  scarf  He  strutted  up  and  down  like  a 
turkey-cock  that  shows  off"  before  letting  its  beau- 
tiful voice  be  heard ;  he  held  behind  him  a  little  yel- 
low cane  with  which  he  kept  striking  his  legs.  After 
having  regarded  the  prisoners  with  the  corner  of 
bis  eye,  with  a  haughtiness  not  altogether  republi- 
can, he  addressed  them  in  most  solemn  tones :  "  I 
can  read  in  your  countenances  the  most  manifest 
signs  of  hypocrisy  and  Jesuitism.  Vou  preach  a 
just  God.  Now  if  He  existed  would  He  permit 
the  Versaillians  to  make  war  on  the  Commune, 
which  aspires  to  the  enfranchisement  and  happi- 
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ncss  of  the  human  race?"  ...  So  high  a  tone 
could  not  long  be  nustained;  he  lowered  the  pitch 
at  the  end  of  a  few  phrases,  and  prosaically  asked : 
"Why  did  you  not  keep  on  your  religious  dress?" 

Father  Champeau,  without  rising,  replied  :  "  Be- 
cause it  would  have  drawn  upon  us  abuse  and  ill- 
usage." 

"  And  you  !" — turning  to  Bro.  Gregory — "  who 
are  you  with  your  moustaches?  perhaps  asergent- 
de-vilU  in  disguise?" 

Brother  Gregory  said  that  he  had  passed  six 
montlis  in  an  ambulance  with  Brother  Ernest, 
attending  to  the  sick,  and  that  ttiey  had  assumed  a 
lay  dress  in  order  to  do  their  duty  more  freely. 
He  then  offered  him  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  the  little 
grand-seigneur  turning  on  his  heel  marched  majes- 
tically out  into  the  corridor,  still  beating  his  little 
calves  with  his  little  cane. 

The  old  guardian,  who  had  been  listening  to  the 
accusation  and  explanations,  went  off  too,  grumb- 
ling— "This  affair,  too,  amounts  to  nothing."  In 
other  times,  he  would  have  spoken  the  truth ;  but 
under  the  Commune  he  was  mistaken,  as  we  shall 
soon  see.  For  the  puissant  lad  who  had  just  made 
his  disappearance  had  given  orders.  The  prisoners 
were  searched,  and  deprived  of  ever3'thing  they 
had ;  then  they  were  brought  one  after  the  other  to 
the  bureau  of  the  prison,  where  they  were  in- 
scribed under  their  family  names  with  the  title  of 
Brothers  of  Holy  Cross,  Professors  of  Neuilly. 
Father  Champeau  declared  that  he  was  director  of 
the  establishment.  Each  received  a  number,  and 
was  taken  to  the  cell  having  the  cotresponding 
number ;  for  they  were  all  to  be  separate.  The 
heavy  door  opened,  and  shut  them  in — and  the  ter- 
rible sound  of  the  lock-bolt  informed  the  other 
prisoners  that  one  more  companion  in  misfortune 
was  added  to  their  number.  Then  the  silence  of 
death  again  resumed  its  reign. 

These  good  Religious,  who  came  forth  from  the 
cellars  of  Neuilly,  and  who  scarcely  knew  how  the 
world  had  been  going  on  for  a  month  past,  im- 
agined that  justice  had  still  its  regular  course  in 
Pari-",  and  that  consequently  they  would  be  in- 
terrogated that  evening,  or  in  the  morning,  and 
would  then  be  set  at  liberty,  perhaps  even  excuse 
might  be  asked  of  them  for  their  having  been 
deprived  of  it  by  mistake.  For  they  had  done 
nothing  of  which  they  could  reproach  themselves, 
not  even  against  the  Commune.  But  next  day, 
when  they  learned  from  other  prisouers,  during  a 
short  space  of  time  they  were  allowed  to  breathe 
the  open  air,  that  the  most  of  them  had  been  there 
for  days  and  weeks,  without  knowing  why,  or  even 
without  having  been  interrogated,  they  began  to 
cf)mprehend  that  their  stay  might  be  prolonged, 
and  they  held  as  hostages.    Tins  was  but  too  true. 


In  vain  they  wrote  to  the  magistrate  to  be  beard 
and  given  a  trial.  They  received  no  answer;  and 
when,  later,  some  were  called,  it  wa.s  merely  for 
form's  sake.  They  had  to  undergo  a  ridiculous  in- 
terrogatory, which  had  no  result.  They  learned 
only  that  they  were  accused  of  having  fired  upon 
the  soldiers  of  the  Cumuiunc  from  the  cellar  win- 
dows. NOw,  they  had  no  firearms,  and  the  cellar 
windows  were  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  in  a 
court-yard  surrounded  by  walls.  The  offence  was 
therefore  materially  impossible. 

The  greater  part  of  our  readers  do  not  know 
how  the  cell  of  a  prisoner  In  the  Coneiergerie  is 
arranged,  and  what  the  regime  to  which  he  is  sub- 
jected. We  shall  proceed  to  tell  them.  Let  them 
imagine  a  little  room  eight  feet  long  and  about 
four  wide,  tesselatcd,  somewhat  spruce,  but  lighted 
by  only  two  small  windows,  very  high  up  and 
strongly  barred.  It  contains  an  iron  bedstead, 
with  a  straw  tick  and  a  hard  mattrass,  with  two 
coverlets,  without  sheets  (they  furnish  no  linen 
— not  even  a  towel  for  wiping  the  face  and  hands) ; 
a  little  table  fixed  ag-.iinst  the  wall,  under  a  shelf 
upheld  by  a  large  chain,  and  over  a  round  tin 
vessel,  a  porringer  and  an  earthen  pot,  with  a 
wooden  palette,  which  does  the  service  of  a  spoon, 
fork,  and  knife ;  a  little  horse-hair  brush  to  sweep 
the  cell,  and  a  small  broom  for  the  ignoble  hole 
which  leads  to  the  sewers,  and  which  deserves 
mention,  not  only  because  it  is  necessary,  but  also 
because  it  infects  the  cell,  in  spite  of  its  large  wood' 
en  cover.  Let  us  leave  that,  and  speak  of  the  re- 
gime: it  is  as  simple  as  the  furniture. 

Early  in  the  morning  they  bring  you  a  can 
of  fresh  water  and  a  loaf  of  black  bread :  that 
is  for  the  day.  At  nine  o'clock  they  put  through 
the  wicket  a  tin  can,  at  the  b<'»ttom  of  which  is  an 
indefinable  sort  of  broth  which  resembles  dish- 
water. You  make  soup  out  of  this  with  the  aid  of 
your  black  bread,  if  that  be  agreeable  to  you.  So 
much  for  the  morning. 

Towanls  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  same 
till  can  comes  again,  and  you  find  at  the  bottom  of 
it  a  kirtd  of  pea-soup,  to  aid  you  to  eat  your  bread. 
So  much  for  the  afternoon.  On  Sundays  and 
Thursdays  they  give  you  a  slice  of  meat  with  four 
or  five  grains  of  course  salt;  those  are  gala  days. 
With  your  fingers  and  teeth  you  make  the  best  you 
can  of  the  morsel.  They  depend  on  the  can  of 
water  and  loaf  of  black  bread  for  your  not  dying  of 
hunger. 

It  must  however  be  said,  to  be  just,  even  towards 
the  prison,  that  a  sutler  is  allowed  to  pass  before  the 
door  of  the  cells  about  the  mealtimes,  and  if  you 
have  ajiy  money  they  S'  11  you  a  little  wine  and  choco- 
late in  cakes ;  this  is  a  precious  resource  for  delicate 
stomachs.    The  Commune  had  determined  to  abol- 
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ish  this  alleviation,  but  it  was  forced  to  recall  its 
cruel  decision. 

Apart  from  this  forced  penitence,  which  may  be 
very  beneficial  to  souls  of  good  will,  you  enjoy  the 
most  unlimited  liberty  iu  your  domicile,  provided 
however  you  do  not  make  too  much  noise,  and 
break  nothing.  You  get  up  when  you  wish,  go  to 
bed  wheu  you  wish;  sleep  is  light  when  your  back 
gets  fashioned  to  the  hard  mattrass  and  the  first  las- 
situde and  achings  have  passed  away.  You  walk 
about  and  sit  down  whenever  you  wish.  You  can 
weep  as  much  as  you  will,  and  even  slug  softly  ; 
you  will  sometimes  liear  the  Dies  irm,  the  Miserere, 
the  Credo,  canticles  and  songs,  but  most  always 
they  are  melancholy  and  languid.  You  can  be  re- 
collected, you  can  meditate  as  much  as  you  please, 
or  you  can  weary  yourself  to  death,  according 
to  your  taste.  Prayer  is  easy  there,  and,  in  a 
manner,  natural,  with  a  notable  disposition  to  be 
very  fervent :  so  true  it  is  that  adversity  and  soli- 
tude bring  the  soul  nearer  to  God.  "  There  is 
really  something  good  in  solitary  confinement,"  said 
one  of  tlie  prisoners ;  "  but  those  who  would  wLsh 
to  taste  those  advantages  could  find  them  iii  certain 
monasteries  without  having  to  undergo  the  incon- 
veniencies  of  a  prison." 

Every  day  a  short  promenade  is  granted  to  the 
prisoners,  in  little  groups:  they  have  need  of  it. 

Although  it  is  taken  in  a  narrow  passage  between 
four  high  walls  which  allow  you  to  see  nothing 
but  the  sky  and  the  eaves  of  the  house,  it  does 
nevertheless  great  good  both  to  mind  and  body. 

The  presence  of  six  or  ten  companions,  with 
whom  you  can  converse,  recreates  the  mind  and 
dissipates  the  black  humors.  How  vividly  you  feel 
there  that  man  is  made  to  live  in  society.  At  Mazas 
and  at  la  SarUe,  the  regime  is  more  severe,  as  the 
prisoners  there  take  solitary  walks,  and  see  no  other 
figure  than  that  of  the  guardian. 

The  employes  of  the  Conciergerie,  who  have  close 
intercourse  with  the  prisoners  and  who  have  con- 
tinued to  discharge  their  painful  duties,  in  no  way 
resemble  their  chiefs :  they  were  in  gcnei-al  kind- 
hearted  men,  though  under  a  rough  exterior.  Some 
were  kind,  and  knew  well  how  to  distinguish  the 
victims  of  the  Commune  from  the  thieves  and  as- 
sassins :  they  said,  smiling,  that  they  no  longer  saw 
their  old  patrons,  and  that  not  six  rascals  had 
entered  the  Conciergerie  for  the  last  six  months. 
The  Religious  of  Holy  Cross  have  especially  to  be 
grateful  to  the  chief  guardian  Dubois,  who  had 
the  courage  to  be  humane  and  obliging  towards 
them  wheu  that  was  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the 
demagogues.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  render 
him  this  public  testimony. 

The  old  ftinctionaries  of  the  prison  felt  the  in- 
iquity of  these  arbitrary  arrests,  and  could  not  help 


at  times  manifesting  their  indignation.  One  day 
two  inspectors  passed  from  cell  to  cell,  and  asked 
of  the  pris  mers  their  name,  age,  the  day  and  cause 
of  their  arrest.  One  of  the  Religious  having  re- 
plied that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  his 
arrest,  the  one  who  held  the  printed  sheet  showed 
his  colleague  nearly  a  whole  column  left  blank,  and 
said  shrugging  his  soldiers:  "Can  they  imprison 
so  many  men  without  telling  them  why  ?"  and  he 
might  have  added,  "and  without  knowing  why 
themselves."  All  prisoners  brought  by  the  National 
Guard,  under  whatsoever  pretext,  were  received; 
all  such  were  arrested  as  were  denounced  as 
'  suspects,^  by  no  matter  what  person ;  and  when 
they  were  shut  up  in  prison  nothing  more  was 
done  except  to  answer  the  earnest  and  persistent 
demands  of  the  relatives  and  friends,  or  to  be  deliv- 
ered of  the  importunities  of  the  prisoners  them- 
selves. The  magistrates  {juges  d' instruction,  or 
justices  of  the  peace)  were  men  taken  at  hazard, 
who  had  never  filled  such  an  office,  and  knew  noth- 
ing either  of  law  or  of  procedure.  Among  them 
were  seen  young  men  without  maturity  and  with- 
out experience,  with  whom  a  republicanism  exalte  or 
hatred  of  priests  took  the  place  of  science.  The  one 
who  released  Brother  Marie-David  and  Father 
Champeau  was  scarcely  twenty-five  years  old;  in 
ordinary  times  his  place  would  have  been  among 
the  lowest  secretaries  of  the  tribunal.  Now  he 
decided  on  the  lives  of  the  most  honorable  citizens, 
according  to  his  caprice  or  passions,  for  no  one  re- 
vised his  judgments. 

How  did  these  two  captives  succeed  in  wringing 
from  him  their  deliverance  from  prison?  They 
had  made  known  their  captivity  to  some  friends 
by  means  of  prudent  letters,  which  had  passed  out- 
outside  with  the  visa  of  the  director,  thanks  to 
their  laconic  style.  A  former  Brother,  who  had 
become  a  free  citizen,  and  who  knew  tlie  magis- 
trate, came  and  demanded  Brother  Marie-David, 
under  the  pretext  that  he  was  a  servant,  and 
a  stranger  to  the  Community.  The  Brother, 
in  fact,  had  taken  the  costume  of  a  cook  at  break- 
fast time,  and  bad  been  led  to  prison  without 
change,  of  dress.  The  judge  seeing  him  appear 
with  his  aprou  shook  hands  with  his  comrade,  and 
gave  over  the  Brother  to  him  without  further  for- 
mality. Two  days  after,  another  friend  who  had 
acquaintances  among  the  Communists,  succeeded 
by  the  aid  of  a  borrowed  ticket  of  admission,  iu 
seeing  Father  Champeau,  and  even  the  judge; 
which  other  persons  in  very  high  places  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain.  It  fell  out  that  the  judge  had 
been  a  fellow-student  of  this  frien'd;  and  after  a 
long  and  lively  conversation  about  the  aflfairs  of 
of  the  Commune,  the  young  magistrate  consented 
to    deliver    Father    Champeau    to    him    on   his 
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own  rc9pon<«il)ility.  The  captive  was  brought  be- 
fore them :  he  was  unknown  to  them.  lie  was 
asked  his  name,  age,  and  profession,  and  if  he  wore 
in  Orders.  Upon  his  nfflnnative  response,  tlie  judge 
began  to  inveigh  bitterly  ag-.iinst  priest.**,  saying 
they  were  the  most  cruel  enemies  of  the  Commune. 
After  these  grave  reproaches  Father  Champeau 
received  his  dismissal!  in  writing.  "But,"  he  in- 
si.sted,  "  1  nm  not  alone ;  I  have  companions,  my 
profe.ssnrs,  who  are  as  innocent  as  I  am." 

"  I  ainnot  allow  them  to  leave  without  interro- 
gnting  tliem,"  replied  the  young  functionary,  "and 
I  cannot  interrogate  them  now,  but  I  will  do  so  to- 
morrow morning." 

"  You  promise  me  to  do  so  ?" 

"Yes;  you  may  depend  upon  it." 

"Be  so  kind  as  to  take  their  names,  that  you 
may  not  have  to  .search  after  tljcm." 

Upon  a  sign  which  he  made  to  a  very  young  sec- 
retary who  liad  the  appcanmceof  a  school  boy,  the 
^Father  dictated  the  familj'  names  of  the  four 
Brothers,  with  the  numbers  of  their  cells.  He  then 
left,  taking  his  liberator  by  the  arm,  before  whom 
the  doors  opened  as  if  by  enchantment  at  the  sight 
of  the  red  ticket  which  he  held  in  Iiis  hand.  It  was 
a  ^le  victory  gaini  d  over  Communist  fanaticism. 

The  judge  probably  repented  for  having  con- 
ceded too  much.  For  next  day^  he  did  not  libt-rate 
the  four  Brothers  as  he  had  promised.  Father 
Chan-.peau  and  Brother  Marie-David,  who  had  met 
at  the  Hotel  Samson,  Rue  Mezii^res,  10,  the  rendez- 
vous agreed  upon  by  all,  were  much,  afflicted  at 
not  seeing  them  appear.  The  next  day  Father 
Champeau  went  to  the  one  who  had  liberated 
him,  and  begged  him  to  go  and  see  the  magistrate 
again,  and  remind  him  of  his  promise.  He  did  so, 
and  the  magistrate  on  seeing  him  hastened  to  excuse 
him8<;lf,  alleging  his  numerous  occupations,  and 
again  promised  that  the  following  day  he  would 
interrogate  them.  At  ten  o'clock  at  night  this 
good  news  was  brought  to  Father  Champeau,  who 
had  gone  to  bed,  and  his  fears  were  banished. 

It  was  urgent  for  Father  Champeau  and  Brother 
Marie-David  to  get  out  of  Paris  lest  they  should 
again  be  taken  prisoners.  Their  escape  was  arranged 
for  the  next  morning:  everything  was  prepared — 
disguises,  papers,  and  the  rest.  St.  Joseph  protected 
their  fliglit.  They  succeeded  without  trouble,  if 
not  without  fear,  in  getting  as  far  as  St.  Denis,  on 
Pnissian  ground,  whence  they  reached  Versailles, 
passing  behind  the  belligerents.  The  route  was 
covered  with  fugitives — old  men,  women  and 
children,  who  were  going  towards  different  points, 
in  vehicles  all  more  or  less  laughable.  The  pleas- 
ure of  having  esaiped  was  painted  on  the  coun- 
tenances of  all,  in  spite  of  the  load  of  sadness 
which  it  was  imposible  wholly  to  remove. 


To  enter  Versailles,  papers  were  necessary,  and 
the  Parisian  authorities  were  not  admitted.  A  new 
trouble.  Brother  Marie  David  had  a  delegation 
on  stamped  paper  for  some  imaginary  commission, 
and  Father  Champeau  letters  for  certain  persons  of 
Versnilles.  The  guardian  of  the  gate,  seeing  his 
title  of  RoJjgious.  began  to  laugh,  and  said  without 
betnying  his  incognito,  "  You  are  very  late.'' 

"  Tliere  was  very  good  reason  for  being  so,"  re- 
plied the  Father.  And  the  guardian,  seeming  to 
comprehend,  made  a  sign  to  let  the  vehicle  pass, and 
all  within  it — and  the  two  captives  were  once  again 
in  France. 


The  NatiTity  of  the  Blessed  Tirf^in. 

On  this  Festival  we  celebrate  the  Birthday  of 
Mary,  the  Mother  of  God.  On  this  day  the  world 
first  saw  her  through  whom  was  to  come  to  it  its 
Redeemer  and  8»viour.  The  Chureh  therefore 
sings  in  her  OtRce  :  "Thy  Nativity,  Virgin  Mother 
of  God,  has  brought  joy  to  the  whole  worlil ;  for 
from  thee  has  come  forth  the  Sun  of  Justice,  Christ 
the  Lord,  who  putting  away  cursing  bestowed 
blessing,  and  by  overcoming  death  obtained  for  us 
life  eternal." 

As  the  Assumption  is  a  feast  of  joy  because  our 
Mother  is  crowned  Queen  in  heaven, — yet  of  joy 
with  a  tinge  of  sadness  because  she  has  left  us, — so 
the  Nativity  is  a  Feast  of  joyful  emotion.s,  for  our 
Mother,  the  one  destined  to  be  the  ^lother  of  G^kI, 
first  sees  the  light  of  this  earth  to  which  she  is  to 
bring  so  many  blessings.  Yet  those  emotions  of 
jay  are  not  unmixed  with  sadness,  as  we  look  for- 
ward to  all  that  she  is  to  suffer  during  her  mortal 
life.  But  joy  predominates, — joy  that  in  Mary's 
Nativity  there  is  born  to  us  a  Mother  to  cherish  us, 
a  Queen  to  protect  us,  an  intercessor  who  is  all- 
powerful  with  her  divine  Son  when  she  prays  to 
Him  for  us. 

To  her  on  this  day  we  should  address  the  beauti- 
ful prayer  of  the  great  Doctor  of  the  Church,  St. 
Augustine : 

"  With  the  tenderest  love  and  the  purest  desire, 
I  send  forth  my  sighs  to  thee,  my  Mother.  Oh, 
tliat  I  were  csipable  of  loving  thee  worthily  !  Teach 
rae,  O  Immaculate  Virgin,  how  to  think  of  thee, 
how  duly  to  honor  thee.  For  my  mind  shall  honor 
thee,  my  lu  art  shall  love  thee,  my  .soul  shall  abide 
in  thy  service,  my  whole  life  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  to  thy  service,  O  Mary!" 


on    wne« 
"  By  affectionately  K^.-^siiii^  the  feet  of  God's  jus- 
tice, we  will  surely  find  ourselves  in  the  anns  of  His 
mercy,  and  it  is  impossilde  for  those  who  trust  in 
the  Lord  to  be  confounded."— <SK.  F.  de  8ale$. 
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Wk  have  just  received  for  p)ibllcation  in  the 
Ave  Maria,  from  an  esteemed  correspondent  in 
Ireliiid,  the  MS.  of  the  Life  of  the  saintly  foundress 
of  the  Presentaliftn  Order,  Miss  Nagle. 

Another  chapter  will  finish  Part  I  of  the  highly 
interesting  and  instructive  story  of  "  Zoe's  Daugh- 
ter." Part  II  will  begin  immediately  after  Part  I. 
"We  congratulate  the  talented  author  upon  what 
(with  Coaina)  we  consider  the  best  of  the  many 
excellent  productions  of  her  pen. 

Another  story,  founded  on  historical  facts,  and 
laid  in  the  time  of  Isabella  and  Ferdinand,  is  in 
readiness  for  publication.  It  introduces  among 
others  the  great  characters  of  Ximenes  and  Colum- 
bus. When  we  add  that  it  is  by  the  author  of 
"  Thecla,"  "  Modestus,"  and  other  excellent  con- 
tributions, both  in  prose  and  poetry,  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Ave  Maria  under  the  signature  of 
MariaphUos,  we  have  done  all  that  is  needed  to 
convince  our  readers  that  a  rich  treat  is  in  store  for 
them. 


Religicns  Receptions  and  Professions. 

On  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  of  our  Blessed 
Mother,  at  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  Carondelet,  Mo., 
Sister  Mary  Rose  Aurelia,  ofTroy,  N.  Y.,  made  her 
solemn  religious  profession  in  the  Congregation  of 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

On  the  same  occasion,  the  young  ladies  whose 
names  follow  received  the  veil  as  novices : 

Miss  M.  Henessy  (Sister  Seraphine  of  the  As- 
sumption), Miss  M.  McCarthy  (Sister  M.  Florence), 
Miss  B.  Fitmen  (Sister  M.  Ladislas),  Miss  M.  White 
(Sister  M.  Augusta),  Miss  M.  Heavey  (Sister  Schol- 
astica  of  Mary),  Miss  M.  A.  O'Neil  (Sister  M.  Am- 
brosia), Miss  B.  Kennedy  (Sister  M.  Bruno),  Miss 
A.  Hanrick  (Sister  M.  Claudia). 

The  ceremony  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  an- 
nual retreat,  Rev.  Father  Corbett,  S.  J.,-"officiating. 

TbCz  AiTOTJAii  Retreat  for  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  St.  JIary's  Convent,  St.  Joseph  Co., 
Ind.,  closed  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption.  Rev. 
Father  Leander,  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  gave 
the  exercises.    At  least  230  Sisters  were  present. 

At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  Assumption 
the  following  young  ladies  received  the  holy  habit 
and  veil  from  the  handsof  Very  Rev.  Father  Corby, 
S.  8.  C,  Provincial  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Cross: 

Miss  Rodgers  (in  religion  Sister  M.  Macrina), 
Miss  Sullivan  (Sister  M.  Dsmian),  Miss  Mary 
O'Connell  (Sister  M.  "^'^  ^!!^y*'!tfis8  Margaret  White 
(Sister  M.  Priscilla),  Miss  Teresa  Cullen  (Sister  M. 
Marcella),  Miss  Anna  Hanratty  (Sister  M.  Adri- 
anna),  Miss  Margaret  Mooney  (Sister  M.  Julitta), 


Miss  Mary  J.  Logan  (Sister  M.  Hilda),  Miss  Mar- 
garet Keating  (Sister  M.  Clara),  Miss  Maria  O'- 
Malley  (Sister  M.  Amatus),  Miss  Jane  Larking 
(Sister  M.  Leonilla),  Miss  Ellen  Kelly  (Sister  M. 
Inez),  Miss  Ida  A.  Gafferon  (Sister  M.  Celeste), 
Mi.ss  Honora  Moriarty  (Sister  M.  Pauline). 

This  ceremony  was  followed  by  the  profession  of 
the  following  Novices :  Sister  Mary  of  the  Holy 
Redeemer,  Sister  M.  Annuncia,  Sister  M.  Anysia, 
Sister  M.  Transfiguration,  Sister  M.  Caroline,  Sister 
M.  Crucifixion,  Sister  M.  Visitation,  Sister  M. 
Anaida,  Sister  M.  Jane  Frances,  and  Sister  M. 
Amabilis.     The  ceremonies  were  very  impressive. 


Obituaries. 

Died  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  at  midnight  of  August  5th, 
Mrs.  Mart  A.  Willett,  wife  of  Dr.  E.  Miles  Willett, 
and  daughter  of  Michael  Magcvny,  8r.,  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  her  age. 

The  almost  sudden  death  of  this  admirable  woman, 
devoted  Catholic,  daughter,  wife  and  mother,  startled 
her  wide-spread  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
caused  the  most  heartfelt  sorrow  among  all. 

She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  one  of  our  most 
respected  citizens,  and  the  wife  of  a  distinguished  and 
highly  esteemed  physician. 

With  talents  more  than  ordinary,  a  mind  highly  cul- 
tivated, possessing  in  a  marked  degree  every  accom- 
plishment, sparkling  wit  and  pleasant  sarcasm,  moving 
quietly  and  gracefully  in  society,  and  yet  performing, 
almost  sternly,  every  duty  of  the  true  Catholic  wife 
and  mother,  this  truly  Christian  lady  stood  "as  a 
shining  light "  among  us,  admired  and  beloved  by  her 
friends,  esteemed  and  respected  by  all. 

Old  citizens,  of  every  creed,  said  among  themselves 
"  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  such  a  woman  ;  she  was  an  ex- 
ample for  mothers,  wives  and  daughters."  The  poor 
and  lowly  who  crowded  around  her  corpse  at  the 
Requiem  High  Mass  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  testified  by 
their  tearful  presence  to  her  unostentatious  charities 
and  kindness,  and  the  multitude  of  all  classes  that 
thronged  the  church  to  her  sterling  worth  and  shining 
virtues. 

It  was  in  the  retirement  of  domestic  life  that  the 
lustre  of  this  gifted  lady  was  best  seen.  Faith  and 
duty  were  the  moving  springs  in  her  every  act.  Not 
ten  years  ago,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  congregation, 
she  received  the  full  blessings  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Matrimony  at  a  grand  nuptial  Mass,  the  first  ever  cel- 
ebrated in  Memphis.  From  that  altar  to  her  death 
bed,  every  important  act  of  her  life  was  sanctified  by^ 
or  made  a  part  of  her  religion,  even  to  the  baptizing 
of  each  of  her  little  Ones  on  the  chosen  festival  of  some 
saint. 

Surrounded  with  all  the  comfort  atid  elegance  that 
the  care  and  taste  of  a  generous  and  devoted  husband 
could  bestow,  blessed  with  five  precious  little  children 
and  a  husband  to  whom  she  was  tenderly  attached,  in 
the  prime  of  life  and  womanly  beauty,  yet  wb«'n  she 
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felt  that  God  had  called  her  froin  all  these,  with  a  flrm 
but  touching  re»l>fni»tlon  which  wrunff  every  heart  Bhe 
preiwred  to  an»wer  the  itummons.  She  received  all 
the  last  consolations  the  Church  could  give,  with  calm- 
ness and  fervor,  and  quietly  passed  to  the  better  land 
amid  the  prayers  and  tears  uf  kindred  and  friends. 
May  she  rest  in  peace.  B.  J.  8. 

Died  in  Green  Bay,  on  the  lOlh  Inst.,  Mrs.  Jan« 
MooNKT,  a£:cd  49  years  and  nearly  three  months. 

Mrs.  Mooney,  was  very  highly  respected  for  her  ex- 
cellent qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  and  her  loss,  made 
particularly  sad  by  the  number  from  the  family  who 
have  been  called  to  the  other  world  within  a  very  short 
time,  is  deeply  felt. — Green  Bay  Advocate. 


HILDREN'S 


EPARTMENT. 


Dow  James  !\[orthrop  came  by  his  Death. 

FOtJNDED  ON    FACT. 

"  Be  merciful  in  tby  thoughts." 

In  the  town  of  S there  dwelt  not  many 

years  ago  a  man  named  James  Nortlirop.  He  had 
been  bereft  early  of  his  parents,  and,  m  in  many 
cases  of  like  kind,  poor  James  had  to  bring  himself 
up  the  best  way  he  could — and  a  rather  rough  way 
it  was.  His  fierce  passions  instead  of  being  curbed 
were  suflfered  to  grow  with  his  growth,  and  so 
he  reachetl  manhood  a  slave  to  many  vices,  the 
chief  of  which  was  a  spirit  of  revenge.  No  man 
dared  dispute  with  him,  lest  his  life  should  pay  the 
forfeit,  for  he  was  never  known  to  be  without  a 
knife  and  a  revolver. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-seven,  being  in 
New  York,  he  met  by  chance  a  cousin  whose  ex- 
istence was  to  him  like  a  long-forgotten  dream ;  he 
barely  remembered  having  heard  his  mother  say 
that  on  the  day  he  was  bom  his  cousin,  Clarence 
Devlin,  had  made  his  First  Communion,  and  had 
begged  her  as  a  favor  to  permit  him  to  become  the 
sponsor  for  his  little  cousin.  Accordingly  Clarence 
Devlin  presented  the  little  James  at  the  font  for 
baptism.  Soon  after  this  the  Northrops  moved  out 
West,  and  were  lost  sight  of  by  the  Devllns.  Many 
years  liad  passed,  and  the  career  of  the  cousins  had 
been  widely  diff.  rent.  James  Northrop,  from  be- 
ing a  babe  in  his  mother's  arms,  had  grown  a  tall, 
stout,  coarse  looking  youth  of  some  sixteen  years; 
while  Clarence  Devlin  was  a  tall,  hand.some  young 
man  of  eight-and-twenty  years.  He  had  just  been 
raising  a  company  of  young  men  for  tlie  Mexican 
war,  then  in  its  commencement.  He  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  inducing  his  cousin  to  acorapany  him. 
It  was  just  the  life  that  suited  James  Northrop; 


his  fierce  nature  gloried  in  the  daring  and  the  strife 
of  war ;  besides,  his  means  were  exhausted,  and  he 
hud  no  permanent  emploj-ment  just  then.  Accord- 
ingly he  enliatcd,  and  prepared  to  depart  for  the 
seat  of  war. 

Clarence  Devlin  though  not  what  Is  usually  termed 
a  devout  Catholic,  was  punctual  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  1)f  obligation :  and  now  he  prepared  to 
leave  his  native  land  by  approaching  the  Holy  Sa- 
craments. Upon  inviting  James  Northrop  to  do  the 
same,  he  was  perfectly  amazed  to  find  that  the 
poor  lad  knew  nothing  whatever  of  religiou  of  any 
kind.  His  parents  died  when  he  was  but  seven 
years  old,  and  unhappily  they,  like  hundreds  of 
others,  had  not  been  very  particular  up  to  that  age 
to  instil  principles  of  piety  into  the  mind  of  the  child, 
thinking  there  would  be  time  enough  for  that  when 
he  was  older.  Oh  what  a  fatal  mistake  !  What  a 
world  of  shame,  and  sin,  and  sorrow,  have  been 
caused  by  this  terrible  neglect!  what  a  frightful 
account  must  parents  one  day  render  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  God  !  Is  not  the  gift  of  counsel 
theirs  in  virtue  of  their  parcnfcxl  offl 'c,  and  does 
not  the  earliest  teaching,  aye  even  the  faintest  whis- 
per in  our  infant  ears,  of  father  or  mother,  outlive 
the  most  thrilling  events  of  after  years?  So  this 
poor  boy  had  not  only  no  religious  principles,  but 
a  decided  aversion  to  everythima  religious. 

Clarence,  seeing  how  matters  stood,  resolved  to 
leave  that  to  time  and  grace  which  persuasion 
could  not  accomplish  ;  h'-  felt  a  good  deal  trcub- 
led,  however,  at  his  probable  accountability  for 
so  headstrong  a  soul.  They  left  New  York  for 
3Iexico, — Clarence  deeply  grieved  at  parting  from 
a  young  and  gentle  girl  to  whom  he  was  aflSanced, 
yet  hoping  the  time  would  not  be  long  until  his 
return.  Alas,  how  many  young  men  thought  the 
same,  who  never  lived  to  see  their  native  land 
again  !  So  it  was  with  Clarence  ;  he  was  killed  in 
action  at  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  not  many 
months  after  his  departure  from  New  York. 

Now  came  the  fearful  time  for  James  Northrop; 
his  fierce,  wild  nature  found  full  scope  in  the  fight- 
ing which  was  almost  of  daily  "occurrence.  There 
were  times,  however,  when  the  heart  of  this  reck- 
less boy  smote  him  painfully.  Often,  in  the  early 
morning,  when  on  the  march  through  that  tropical 
land,  he  pa.ssed  by  a  church  whose  aisles  were  filled 
with  women  and  children  all  devoutly  praying  for 
their  relatives  who  were  then  in  the  war,  he  would 
recall  to  his  mind  his  good  kind  cousin  Clarence, 
who  never  passed  a  Catholic  church  from  the  time 
he  left  New  York  without  entering  to  pray  there. 

Upon  oue  occasion  when  he  had  made  one  of 
thosQ  visits,  and  having  remounted  was  riding 
slowly  after  his  company,  James  rode  up  alongside 
of  him  and  said: 
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"  "Why,  Clarence,  what  in  the  world  can  you  find 
in  tlie  church  so  attractive  ?  You  are  the  last  man 
in  tlie  world  I'd  take  to  be  pious;  I  thought  you 
chuuh-goers  believed  it  a  sin  to  fight  ? " 

"  No,  James;  not  when  our  duty  as  soldiers  re- 
quire us  to  do  it,"  replied  Clarence;  but  you  asked 
nie  what  attraction  I  found  in  the  church.  That  is 
more  than  I  can  well  describe  to  you,  but  I  will  try. 
You  know,  of  course,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  resides 
there  in  His  Sacramental  Presence,  though  truth 
to  tell  I  am  not  good  enough  to  go  there  through 
so  pure  a  motive,  to  make  Him  some  slight  return 
for  the  love  He  there  shows  us.  When  Nellie  and 
I  were  parting  we  made  an  agreement  never  to 
pass  our  Lord's  dwelling  without  entering  to  pray 
for  each  other.  No  words  of  mine  can  tell  you 
the  pleasure  I  find  there ;  my  whole  being  seems 
raised  above  earth,  and  I  feel  a  tranquil  enjoyment 
I  never  knew  elsewhere :  it  is  so  sweet  to  think  that 
at  that  very  moment,  though  thousands  of  miles 
away,  she  is  kneel! iig  in  the  same  Holy  Presence, 
askirig  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God  to  place  me  in 
the  Heart  of  her  Divine  Son  Jesus,  that  no  harm 
may  befall  me." 

"  Well,  if  you  aint  the  droll  lovers  my  name 
aint  James!" 

"  I'm  a  young  man,  James,  but  believe  me  I 
have  seen  enough  of  life  to  ki.ow  that  the  human 
love  that  can't  feel  at  home  in  the  presence  of  its 
God  is  not  worth  the  naming." 

"You  ought  to  be  a  preacher,  Clarence;  you're 
awful  religious  spoken." 

"A  priest  you  mean.    Ha,  ha,  ha!    wouldn't 

Father  Peter  laugh  at  the  idea ! Dear  Father 

Peter!  he  thinks — and  rightly  too — that  I  am 
about  the  hardest  soul  to  guide  heavenwards  that 
ever  he  met." 

"  Is  that  the  priest  that  came  down  the  Narrows 
with  us?  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  oflf  him — he 
looked  so  good." 

"  Yes,  and  he  just  looks  like  what  he  is.  He  has 
known  mo  all  my  life ;  I  made  my  first  confession 
to  him,  and  I  hope  to  make  my  last  also." 

Poor  Clarence  I  little  did  he  then  dream  that 
that  last  confession  had  been  already  made,  for  in 
little  less  than  six  weeks  from  the  time  he  held  this 
conversation  he  was  killed  in  battle  without  hav- 
ing it  in  his  power  to  confess. 

A  few  such  conversations  as  the  above,  and  the 
example  of  his  blameless  life,  were  all  the  memo- 
rials, except  his  sword,  whicir  he  left  to  his  cousin 
James.  Strange  to  say,  for  all  his  rude  untamed 
nature  James  Northrop  had  a  kindly  spot  in  his 
heart.  He  looked  upon  his  cousin  Clarence  as  the 
acme  of  perfection,  and  ardently  admired  the  cool 
courage  which  he  saw  him  dally  display — which 
in  his  estimation  threw  a  halo  over  all  his  actions; 


therefore  the  words  which  fell  from  Clarence's 
lips,  though  he  seemed  to  take  them  carelessly  at 
the  time,  yet  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind 
which  afterwards  led  to  results  of  vital  importance 
to  his  eternal  salvation.  So  true  it  is  that  a  word 
j  never  dies,  but  lives  for  good  or  evil  throughout 
I  eternity. 

Afler  the  death  of  Clarence,  James  had  been  in 
another  engagement,  in  which  the  Americans  were, 
as  usual,  successful.  He  saw  a  gray-haired  Mexi- 
can gasping  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  galloped 
up  with  the  intention  of  running  him  through  with 
his  bayonet,  in  order  to  end  his  misery.  James 
honestly  thought,  if  he  were  suffering,  it  was  the 
best  thing  he  could  do  for  him.  The  poor  Mexi- 
can asked  for  a  priest  and  water,  in  Spanish. 

"  I  can't  get  you  a  priest,"  said  James ;  "  and 
water  is  even  harder  to  procure." 

This  reply  Wiis  made  in  English — for  James, 
though  he  understood,  could  not  speak  the  Span- 
ish language. 

TIk;  poor  dying  Mexican  did  not  comprehend  a 
word  he  said.  James  suddenly  thought  of  search- 
ing the  dead,  in  hopes  that  some  of  thom  might 
have  some  water.  After  searching  about  twenty 
corpses  he  at  length  came  to  one  in  whose  belt  he 
found  a  flask  half  full  of  water.  This  he  gave  to 
the  dying  man,  with  all  the  ki:;dly  courtesy  of  a 
friend.  The  old  Mexican  opened  his  eyes,  gazed 
at  the  fast  declining  sun,  then  turning  them  a  mo- 
ment on  the  young  American  soldier,  he  closed 
them,  and  murmured  in  Spanish,  "  May  the  setting 
sun  of  your  life  be  bathed  in  the  crimson  flood  that 
flows  from  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  and  may  the 
arms  of  His  Holy  Mother  carry  you  through  life." 

Beinif  unable  to  render  him  any  other  assistance, 
James  placed  him  in  as  comfortable  a  position  as 
circumstances  would  allow,  and  left  him. 

Ah,-  James  Northrop,  little  did  you  then  dream 
what  a  talismanic  veil  your  cup  of  cold  water  had 
purchased  for  you  in  that  prayer ! 


A  MAN  who  sings  has  a  good  heart  under  his 
shirt  front.  Such  a  man  not  only  works  more  wil- 
lingly, but  he  works  more  constantly.  A  singing 
cobbler  will  earn  as  much  money  again  as  a  cord- 
wainer  who  gives  way  to  his  low  spirits  and  indi- 
gestion. Avaricious  men  never  sing.  The  man  who 
attacks  singing,  throws  a  stone  at  the  head  of  hilar- 
ity, and  would,  if  he  could,  rob  June  of  its  roses, 
and  August  of  its  meadow-larks. 

A  notorious  gambler,  who  had  ruined  his  constitu- 
tion by  high  living  and  hard  drinking,  said  to  his  phy- 
sician the  other  day,  "  Doctor,  I  suffer  the  pains  of  the 
damned."  "You  may  tliink  so  now,"  grimly  replied 
the  physician,  "  but  you  just  hold  on  a  little  while,  and 
you'll  find  out  the  difference." 
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Rcllffl«is  Orders.— N«.  10. 

BT  DK.  O.  A.  BR0WNS09. 

I  ahould  be  sorry  if  any  one  inferretl  from  the 
line  of  argument  I  have  for  the  most  part  pursued, 
that  I  held  that  service  rendered  by  the  religious 
orders  is  exclusively  or  chiefly  the  natural  in- 
fluence of  their  doctrine  and  example.  The  power 
of  sound  doctrine  and  holy  example  is  very  great, 
but  it  was  not  sufficient  to  redeem  the  world.  The 
religious  serve  their  neighbor  or  society,  as  I  have 
shown,  by  protesting  against  the  besetting  sins  of 
the  age  and  country,  and  exemplifying  in  their 
lives  the  Christian  virtues  of  voluntary  poverty, 
chastity  and  obedience;  but  this  is  not  all  the 
service  they  render,  nor  the  greatest  or  chief  part 
of  it,  though,  unhappily,  it  is  nearly  all  that  the 
majority  even  of  Christians  in  our  times  are  able  to 
appreciate. 

There  are  in  the  worst  of  times  faithful  witnesses 
for  God ;  and  when  the  defection  is  greatest  the 
Lord  reserves  to  Himself  at  least  seven  thousand 
who  have  not  forsaken  His  altars  or  bowed  the 
knee  to  Baal.  Protestants,  though  they  retain  the 
words,  have  lost  the  sense  of  mediatorial  grace,  of 
expiation,  vicarious  suffering,  intercession.  They 
recognize — some  of  them  do — a  Mediator  who 
died  on  the  Cross,  but  no  living  mediator.  They 
have  lost  the  sense  of  the  Communion  of  Saints, 
and  understand  nothing  of  the  solidarity  of  life 
between  the  Head  and  the  members  in  the  mysti- 
cal body  of  Christ.  Tliey  see  no  principle  in  the 
Gospel  by  which  a  soul  can  unite  with  Christ  and 
share  with  Him  in  His  mediatorial  and  expiatory 
work,  and  so  share  with  Hiiii  in  the  glory  of  His 
kingdom.  They  treat  as  absurd  the  doctrine  that 
the  expiatory  works  and '  sufferings  voluntarily 
undergone  by  the  religious  can  avail  anything  for 
others  than  themselves.  Whea  I  honor  Mary  as 
the  Mother  of  God,  and  beseech  her  to  intercede 
for  me,  they  tell  me  it  is  idolatry,  and  that  I  give 
to  the  Mother  what  is  due  only  to  the  Son ;  and 
when  I  honor  the  s;dnts,  who,  through  their  faith 
and  virtue  have  overcome  the  world,  and  ask 
them  to  intercede  for  me  a  aluner,  they  tell  me  my 


prayer  to  them  is  vain,  that  they  are  dead  and 
cannot  hear  me,  and  that  I  am  robbing  Christ  of 
KU  glory  and  giving  it  to  dead  men,  as  if  the 
saints  are  not  more  truly  living  than  when  they 
were  on  the  earth,  and  as  if  it  could  rob  Christ  of 
His  glory  to  honor  for  His  sake,  and  as  dear  to 
Him,  those  whom  He  Himself  loves  and  honors. 

The  effects  of  this  cold  and  freezing  Protestant- 
ism are  felt  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Protestant 
world,  and  influence  many  Catholics,  and  obscure 
in  their  minds  the  deeper  and  more  supernatural 
truths  of  the  Catholic  fiith,  and  chill  in  their 
hearts  the  devotion  they  inspire.  There  are  large 
numbers  of  Catholics  even  who  are  almost  scandal- 
ized by  such  a  work  as  St.  Liguori's  Glories  of 
Mary,  and  can  see,  at  best,  only  a  "  sublime  folly  " 
in  the  fearful  austerities  practised  by  the  saints  and 
the  religious  of  the  penitential  orders.  They  are 
willing  to  tolerate  the  active  and  especially  the 
teaching  orders,  except  the  Jesuits,  but  have 
almost  a  horror  for  those  devoted  to  contempla- 
tion, prayer,  and  penitence.  Faf  be  it  from  me  to 
speak  lightly  of  the  active  orders,  devoted  to  the 
corporal  works  of  mercy ;  they  have  their  work, 
and  they  must  join  prayer  and  penitence  with  it,  if 
they  would  effectually  perform  it ;  but  Mary,  who 
sat  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  chose  "  the  better  part" 

The  world  sees  no  use  in  the  contemplative 
orders,  and  considers  them  as  lost  to  society,  as 
rendering  no  .service  to  their  neighbor.  This  is  be- 
cause the  world  his  no  faith  in  tiie  vicarious  atone- 
ment, or  in  vicsirious  expiation.  The  principle  or 
fundamental  idea  of  the  religious  orders  is  that  of 
bearing  the  Cross  with  our  Lord  and  following  Him 
in  His  expiatory  life.  The  religious  life  is  founded 
on  the  text,  "  If  thou  wouldst  be  perfect,  go  sell 
what  thou  hast,  give  to  the  poor,  and  come  and 
follow  Me."  All  Christians  are  required  to  follow 
Cbrist,  in  the  sense  of  believing  in  Him  and  the 
truths  He  taught^  and  of  keeping  His  command- 
ments. The  religious,  as  aiming  at  perfection,  must 
follow  Him  not  only  in  this,  but  imititc  Him,  as 
closely  a'^  man  may,  in  His  work  of  expiation  and 
intercession.  The  religious  life  is  thus  essentially  an 
expiatory  life, — a  life  of  prayer,  penitence,  and  inter- 
cession, as  was  the  life  of  our  Lord  Himself.    What 
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is  meant  by  this  is  seen  when  we  read  of  a  saint  or 
a  lioly  religfous  who  in  order  to  obtain  the  grace  of 
conversion  for  some  great  sinner  takes  to  praying 
and  fasling,  to  the  chastising  of  his  own  body,  inflict- 
ing on  himself  the  serere  punishments  due  only  to 
the  sinner,  as  when  St.  Ignatius  would  deter  a  young 
man  from  keeping  a  sinful  appointment  he  plunged 
himself  into  a  half  frozen  pon.1  of  water  up  to  his 
neclc,  where  he  stood  for  hours  and  hours  praying 
earnestly  for  the  poor  sinner,  and  begging  that  his 
penance  might  avail  him. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  most  conspicuous  re- 
ligious, and  those  who  led  the  most  austere  lives 
and  inflicted  the  most  severe  mortifications  on 
themselves,  have  pertained  to  the  nobler  or  often  to 
the  wealthy  classes,  who,  in  becoming  religious, 
voluntarily  sacrifice  rank,  position,  wealth,  ease 
and  comfort  to  follow  Christ  in  His  poverty  and 
humiliation.  Christ  was  rich,  but  He  became  poor 
for  our  sakes,  and  had  not  even  where  to  lay  His 
head ;  He  was  God,  and  yet  He  disdained  not  to  take 
up  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  to  be  obedient  as  a 
servant  even  unto  death.  It  is  the  voluntary 
sacrifice,  it  is  the  voluntary  poverty,  self-annihil- 
ation, and  mortificsition,  that  constitute  the  like- 
ness of  the  religious  to  Christ,  and  that  merit. 
These  give  up  their  possessions,  their  worldly  popi- 
tions,  their  own  bodies,  and  even  their  own  wills 
for  Christ,  and  voluntarily  suffer  with  Him  that 
they  may  reign  with  Him.  The  more  they  have 
voluntarily  surrendered,  and  the  more  perfect  their 
humility,  the  greater  their  merit.  Persons  who 
give  up  nothing,  and  enter  religion  as  a  means  of 
distinction  or  of  securing  the  means  of  living,  have 
little  merit.  They  live  iu  the  religious  community, 
but  not  its  life. 

The  expiations,  prayers,  intercessions,  have,  of 
course,  no  merit  or  efticacy  except  as  inspired  by 
faith  and  charity,  and  united  to  those  of  our  Lord ; 
for  without  Him,  of  ourselves  alone,  we  can  do 
nothing,  merit  nothing.  But  united  to  His,  they 
have  both  merit  and  efficacy.  Now,  it  is  as  leading 
an  expiatory  and  penitential  life,  and  through  their 
prayers  and  intercessions,  that  the  religious  fulfil  the 
second  great  commandment :  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.  By  such  a  life  they  serve,  and 
powerfully  serve  society,  while  withdrawing  from 
the  world,  secluding  themselves  from  it,  and  des- 
pising its  riches,  its  honors,  distinctions,  and 
pleasures.  They  have  bread  to  eat  the  world 
knoweth  not  of;  God  feeds  them  with  His  consola- 
tions, loves  them,  visits  them,  blesses  them  and 
hears  them. 

Why  God  requires  to  be  importuned  by  prayers 
and  intercessions  since  His  goodness  is  unbounded. 
His  mercy  is  exhaustless,  and  He  is  always  ready 
to  bestow  His  graces  and  blessings  upon  all,  when 


asked,  is  a  mystery  that  we  can  explain  only 
on  the  principle  that  He  wills  the  glory  of  our 
salvation  should  redound  to  His  well-beloved  Son, 
and  that  the  Son  wills  that  the  members  should 
share  in  the  glory  of  their  Head  as  being  united 
through  love  to  Him  in  His  mediatorial  work. 
Perhaps,  also,  He  would  have  us  understand  that 
He  is  hedged  in  by  no  natural  laws,  that  He  is  as 
free  as  He  is  good,  and  wishes  us  to  feel  that  we 
owe  all  to  His  mercy,  and  are  immediately  depend- 
ent on  His  love.  The  Pagan  Greeks  and  Romans 
believed  in  one  God  infinitely  above  gods  and 
men,  but  they  identified  Him  with  Fate,  and  re- 
garded Him  as  incapable  of  any  volition  or  free 
action.  Modem  philosophers  bind  Him  fast  with 
imaginary  laws  of  nature,  which  they  suppose  to 
be  inflexible  and  unalterable,  which  is  only  to  iden- 
tify Him  with  the  Fatum  of  the  old  Pagans. 

The  supreme  God  of  the  Pagans  was  inaccessible 
to  all  emotions  of  pity  or  compassion.  No  prayers, 
intercessions,  sacrifices,  or  expiations  of  gods  or 
men  could  bend  him,  or  obtain  any  mercy  or  re- 
dress for  outraged  and  suffering  humanity.  Hence 
he  is  never  with  them  an  object  of  worship,  and 
his  service  finds  no  place  in  their  ritual.  But  the 
God  of  the  Christian  is  not  a  blind,  inexorable  and 
unbending  fate :  He  is  good,  loving,  full  of  tender- 
ness and  compassion,  who  hears  any  of  His  chil- 
dren when  they  cry  unto  Him,  and  is  more  ready 
to  answer  than  any  one  is  to  ask.  He  is  what  this 
age  denies,  infinitely  free,  and  His  providence  ex- 
tends over  all  the  creatures  He  has  made,  not  by 
fixed,  invariable  and  inflexible  laws,  but  by  the 
free  and  unconstrained  exercise  of  His  own  will. 
1  shall  never  forget  the  singular  emotion,  I  may 
say  rapture,  I  felt  one  day,  while  wandering  in  the 
mazes  of  error,  when  suddenly  burst  upon  my 
mind,  for  the  first  time,  this  great  truth  that  God  is 
free,  and  that  what  most  needs  asserting  of  all  lib- 
erties is  the  liberty  of  God.  It  struck  me  as  a  fiash 
of  light  in  the  midst  of  my  darkness,  opened  to  me 
a  new  world,  and  changed  almost  instantaneously 
not  only  the  tone  and  temper  of  my  mind,  but  the 
directions  of  my  whole  order  of  thought.  Though 
years  elapsed  before  I  found  myself  knocking  at 
the  door  of  the  Church  for  admission,  my  conver- 
sion began  from  that  moment.  I  had  seized  the 
principle  which  authorizes  faith  in  the  supernatu- 
ral. God  is  free,  I  said,  then  I  can  love  Him,  trust 
Him,  hope  in  Him,  and  commune  with  Him,  and 
He  can  hear  me,  love  me,  and  raise  me  to  commu- 
nion with  Himself,  and  blessed  be  His  name. 

We  know  that  God  hears  and  answers  prayer. 
We  know  also  He  hears  and  approves  the  inter- 
cession of  the  just  for  the  unjust.  We  read  in  Job, 
"the  Lord  said  to  Eliphaz  the  Themanite:  My 
wrath  is  kindled  against  thee,  and  against  thy  two 
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Mends,  becanse  you  hare  not  spoken  the  thing 
that  la  right  before  Me,  as  My  aervant  Job  hath. 
Take  unto  you  therefore  seven  oxen,  and  Bcvcn 
rams,  and  go  to  My  servant  Job,  and  offer  for 
yourselves  a  holocaust:  and  My  servant  Job  shall 
pray  for  you:  Ills  fiice  I  will  accept,  that  folly  !« 
not  imputed  to  you."  In  this  the  Lord  showed 
His  love  for  Job,  giive  him  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
ercMng  his  charity  towanit  those  who  had  treated 
him  harshly  and  unjustly  in  his  nfBlctlons,  and  to 
8h;ire  In  the  honor  of  their  reroncillaliou  to  Qoil. 

Now  without  underrating  the  value  of  the  exam- 
ple of  the  religious,  and  the  important  lessons  It 
tenches,  I  wish  my  realers  to  understand  that 
there  Is  a  much  higher  view  to  be  taken  of  the  re 
ligious  life,  and  that  it  Is  chiefly  to  be  regjirded  asa 
life  of  voluntary  penitence,  expiation,  prayers,  and 
intercessions,  united  to  the  expiatory  life  and  pas- 
sion of  our  Lord,  and  efficacious  in  reconciling 
souls  to  God,  and  extending  the  kingdom  of  Ills 
Christ.  It  is  the  greatest  possible  blessing  to  a  na- 
tion that  in  its  cities  and  villages,  in  its  valleys  and 
on  its  mountain-sides,  in  its  plains  and  forests,  there 
should  rise  religious  houses,  filled  with  the  elite  of 
the  race,  of  either  sex,  who  are  devoted  day  and 
night  to  the  works  of  charity  and  expiation  for  Its 
sins,  and  prayers  and  intercessions  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  unbelieving  or  misbelieving,  the  refor- 
mation of  the  ungodly,  and  an  Increase  of  fervor  to 
the  tepid.  It  is  only  from  the  extensltm  of  the  relig- 
ious life  in  its  purity  and  its  burning  charity  that 
I  hope  for  the  conversion  of  my  country.  Ten 
just  men,  if  they  could  have  been  found  in  them, 
would  have  saved  the  cities  of  the  plain  from  de- 
struction. 

I  have  now  concluded,  in  a  very  imperfect 
manner,  what  I  proposed  to  say  of  the  religious  or- 
ders. When  I  began  I  was  wholly  unaware  how 
little  I  knew  of  the  subject  and  how  utterly  incom- 
petent I  was  to  treat  it  with  any  sort  of  justice. 
The  effect  has  been  to  teach  me  to  remember 
and  master  a  subject  before  attempting  to  discuss 
it.  The  subject  has  opened  as  I  proceeded,  but  I 
soon  perceived  that  it  was  too  vast  and  too  holy 
for  a  pen  so  feeble  and  so  unsanctified  as  mine.  It  is 
not  enough  to  have  mastered  something  of  the  exter- 
nal lifj  and  relations  of  the  religious  orders :  none 
but  one  who  lives  the  life  of  a  religious  can  treat  the 
subject  with  any  degree  of  justice. 


Job  xlll,  7,  8. 


It  is  with  literature  as  with  education:  those 
who  are  most  in  need  of  each  are  the  very  per- 
sons whom  it  ia  most  difficult  to  convince  of  their 
need. 


THE  LITTLE  FLOWE& 
or 

THE  DI?I.\K  PRIS03IER. 

Probably  most  of  the  readers  of  the  Ave  Maria 
know  '' Picclola;''  and  many  huve  al^o  seen  the 
beautiful  print  that  toucliing  story  sugg'  sted,  and 
the  FnAicIt  version  of  the  lines,  of  which  a  traus- 
lailon  is  here  attempted : 

Between  two  cold  stnnca  jrrew  an  hnmble  plant, 
The  only  solace  of  a  captive's  life. 
The  only  Joy  known  to  his  nufTiTinir  soul, 
The  only  brightness  In  hU  drear  atiode  ; 
Bencatti  the  shadow  of  his  prison  wall 
He  planted  it,  his  team  became  Us  dew, 
And  it  repaid  bi6  care  with  eager  zeal. 
Bearing  sweet  blossoms  for  bis  sole  delight. 

And  Thou  upon  onr  altars,  gentle  Lord, 
Age  after  age  the  Prisoner  of  Love, 
— Oh,  wondrous  love — yet  constant,  yet  unchilled— 
Dost  still  abide,  neglected  and  forgot  I 
There,  more  forsaken,  more  abandoned  yet 
Than  that  poor  weary  captive,  whom  I  mourn. 
Thou  dost  implore  from  hard  ungrateful  men, 
The  love  which  coldly  they  refuse  to  give. 

Alas  !  since  thus,  by  obdurate  hearts  despised, 
Thou  art  left  solitary,  dearest  Lord, 
Vouchsafe  to  look  upon  my  lowliness, 
And  let  me  be,  my  Jesus,  Thy  poor  flower. 
O,  listen  to  my  soul's  unceasing  prayer, 
Thou,  who  inspircst  it,  vouchsafe  to  hear. 
And  let  Thy  little  flower,  in  fragrant  bloom. 
Forgetting  self  and  earth,  live  but  for  Thee. 

Jbsus. 

"  From  out  the  dusky  earth, 

Thou  hast  thy  lowly  birth. 
My  little  flower,  whose  germ  in  faith  I  planted. 

Thou  livest  for  me  alone 

To  human  praise  unknown 
Sunned  by  the  grace  My  love  to  thee  hath  granted. 

"  Hope  is  thy  hidden  root. 

And  far  its  fibres  shoot, 
— Hope  in  Me  with  a  hope  that  ne'er  shall  fail  thee,— 

A  tender,  childlike  trxist. 

That  lifts  thee  from  the  dust. 
Though  dark  storms  low'r  and  bitter  blasts  assail  thee. 

"  Thou  hast  a  pliant  will, 

Bending  and  turning  still, 
Even  as  a  slender  stem,  swayed  by  the  broeies, 

Yet  steadfast  through  it  all — 

At  My  most  gentle  cull 
Thy  heart  in  all  I  will  still  acquiesces. 

"  Thou  hidest  IVom  all  eyes. 
The  gifts  thou  yet  dost  prise, 
The  gifts  and  graces  that  My  lovo  bath  given, 
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As  'ncath  its  foliage  green, 

A  plant  dotb  keep  unseen 

Its  tender  buds— (Ay  buds  shall  ope  In  heaTen. 

"  Yet  even  here  below 

Some  blossoms  I  bestow. 
The  humble  blossoms  of  unselfish  gladness, 

That  still  'mid  doubt  and  gloom 

— Lilje  flowers  on  a  tomb — 
Rejoice  in  JUy  joy,  for  all  its  sadness. 

♦'  Still  fairer  and  more  fair. 

With  graces  yet  more  rare. 
Close  to  My  lonely  prison,  little  flower, 

In  safety  here  below 

Thou  Shalt  in  beauty  grow. 
And  ftngrancy  divine,  from  hour  to  hour. 

"  Living  for  Me  alone 
Thou  Shalt  be  all  My  own, 
From  earthly  eyes  thy  beauty  veiled  and  guarded 
Till  I,  in  tender  love, 
Transplanting  thee  above. 
Thy  meek  fidelity  shall  be  rewarded." 

R.  V.  R. 


Sacred  Mosic. 


BT  F.   L. 


The  voice  with  which  the  Creator  endowed' 
man  and  many  of  the  inferior  creatures  was  not 
alone  intended  as  a  medium  for  making  known 
their  wants.  It  is  also  an  index  of  their  natural 
dispositions  or  the  feelings  by  which  they  are  for 
the  present  influenced.  How  well  we  read  the 
nature  of  an  unknown  animal  in  the  tone  of  his 
voice !  and  how  well  we  discern  the  disposition  of 
the  faithful  dog,  from  his  good-natured  bay  or  his 
sullen  growl !  As  we  ascend  the  scale  of  creation 
the  notes  approach  perfection.  The  merry  song- 
sters that  enliven  our  forests  and  groves  are  the 
embodiment  of  happiness;  the  sombre  owl  that 
hoots  from  the  dead  branches  of  a  tree  is  a  fit 
emblem  of  moroseness,  stubbornness,  and  ignor- 
ance. In  man,  voice  attains  its  perfection.  A  well- 
cultivated  human  voice  can  express  every  passion  or 
affection  of  the  heart ;  joy  and  sorrow,  courage  and 
fear,  love  and  hatred,  compassion  and  cruelty,  mer- 
cy and  disdain,  are  all  within  its  power.  But  apart 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  we  may  be  placed, 
there  is  in  the  external  aspect  of  nature  a  power 
capable  of  swaying  the  affections,  and  giving,  as  it 
were,  the  key-note  of  our  song.  Spring  with  its 
fragrant  flowers  cheers  the  heart,  while  the  seared 
leaves  of  autumn  depress  the  spirit,  and  lead  man 
to  meditate  on  the  transitory  nature  of  all  things 
here  below. 

A  ray  of  the  heavenly  wisdom  which  guides  the 
Church  in  framing  her  decrees  and  establishing 


the  ceremonies  of  her  ritual,  is  caught  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  adapts  her  Offices  to  the  external 
appearance  of  the  earth.  When  her  Divine  Spouse 
decks  the  fields  in  the  festive  attire  of  green  and 
flowers  she  bids  man  be  joyful  and  celebrate  the 
praises  of  Mary,  the  ouly  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Adam  on  whom  He  looked  from  the  beginning  with 
complacency ;  when  He  clothes  nature  in  the  seared 
garb  of  autumn,  she  bids  vaixn  reflect  on  the  day 
when  he  too  shall  be  ripe  for  the  harvest,  and  off"i;r 
a  prayer  for  those  who,  having  left  the  earth,  are 
detained  in  prison  till  the  fruit  of  their  lives  shall 
be  fully  matured.  Now  the  gladsome  notes  of  the 
May-hymn  give  place  to  the  touching  Regem  cui 
omnia  vivunt  of  the  Office  of  the  Dead.  At  one  time 
music  is  a  sign  of  joy,  the  overflowing  of  a  heart  un- 
able to  con  taiu  the  gladness  with  which  it  is  filled.  It 
is  related  of  certain  saints,  that  when  at  the  close  of 
life  they  felt  the  near  approach  of  the  hour  for  which 
they  had  continually  siglied,  their  hearts  melted  into 
hymns  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  their  prox- 
imate deliverance  from  the  prison  of  the  body.  It 
was  the  spontaneous  outpouring  of  a  pure  heart, 
and  though  misunderstood  and  rashly  censured  by 
the  worldly-minded,  it  was  a  pleasing  incense  of- 
fered to  the  Creator.  Sorrow  and  grief  also  find 
notes  to  express  themselves.  The  oppressed  heart 
and  bent-down  spirit  find  relief  iu  murmuring  a 
subdued  and  mournful  hymn,  or  in  breaking  forth 
at  times  into  wails  and  cries  of  woe.  The  soul  is 
forced  to  give  vent  to  its  inward  pressure  of  sorrow. 
If  the  joyful  love  to  sing  with  Moses  the  destruc- 
tion of  Pharaoh's  army  and  the  emancipation  of 
Ismel,  the  sorrowful  find  a  melancholy  relief  in 
lamenting  with  Jeremias  the  desolation  of  the  Vir- 
gin Daughter  of  Sion. 

None  have  appreciated  so  well  as  Holy  Mother 
Church  the  power  of  music. 

Not  only  can  she  sing  in  a  fitting  strain  the  mys- 
teries which  she  celebrates,  but,  wielding  a  far 
greater  power,  she  blends  the  hearts  of  her  children 
till  they  beat  in  unison  with  her  own.  For  if 
music  is  the  language  of  joy  and  grief,  the  mirror 
of  the  affections,  it  is  also  reciprocal.  If  the  feel- 
ings have  a  direct  tendency  to  produce  it,  it  in  turn 
has  the  faculty  of  calling  them  into  being.  It  is  re- 
lated of  a  celebrated  French  writer,  whose  name 
has  escaped  my  memory,  that  he  was  accustomed, 
before  beginning  to  write,  to  drape  his  studio  in  a 
color  indicative  of  tlie  subject  wliich  he  was  about 
to  treat.  If  his  theme  was  joyful,  a  white  drapery 
was  used;  if  sorrowful,  black  was  substituted  ;  and 
red  filled  his  imagination  with  scenes  of  vengeance 
and  bloodshed.  An  eminent  psychologist  would 
produce  in  himself  the  different  affections  that  ex- 
ercise an  influence  over  the  human  heart,  by  stand- 
ing before  a  mirror  and  giving  to  his  countenance 
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the  ordinary  expression  of  a  person  under  the  in- 
flueuce  of  any  one  of  these  feelings.  The  former 
maintained  that  color  hail  power  to  excite  the  im- 
agination ;  the  latter  held  that  the  features  were 
not  only  an  index  to  our  sentiments,  but  had  also 
an  influence  over  them.  Experience  provesi,  to  a 
certain  extent  at  least,  the  correctness  of  both 
theories. 

The  same  law  obtains  in  the  case  of  music.  For 
if  not,  whence  would  come  the  encouragement  so 
liberally  bestowed  on  concerts  and  operas  ?  whence 
the  fame  of  the  bard  and  troubadour?  One  strain 
of  music  cheers  the  soul ;  another  fills  it  with  sad- 
ness :  a  truth  applicable  to  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  but  pre-eminently  so  to  the  former, 
for  notwithstanding  the  advancement  towards  per- 
fection in  instruments,  they  can  never  be  made  to 
possess  the  charm  and  sway  of  a  well-cultivated 
human  voice.  Tliey  can  never  arouse  the  silent 
sympathy  which  unconsciously  unites  souls  togeth- 
er, making  one  share  in  the  other's  joys,  or  taste 
the  bitter  cup  of  her  sorrows.  This  it  was  which 
induced  the  Church  to  introduce  music  as  an  in- 
centive to  devotion,  and  to  give  the  preference  to 
vocal  music.  Following  the  example  of  holy 
David,  who  appointed  singers  for  the  house  of  God, 
she  has,  or  wishes  to  have,  in  every  church  a  choir 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  render  certain  portions 
of  the  divine  praises  in  a  more  impressive  and  sol- 
emn manner  than  could  be  attained  by  mere  read- 
ing, or  to  inspire  devotion  at  such  times  in  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  as  the  sacred  minister  is  engaged  in  silent 
communion  with  his  Divine  Redeemer  really  pres- 
ent on  the  altar  before  him.  Such  is  the  province 
of  sacred  music,  such  its  duty ;  and  in  the  discharge 
of  this  duty  depends  its  success  or  failure  as  an 
aid  to  devotion,  its  fitness  or  unfitness  for  the  divine 
service.  Her  ritual  contains  all  that  can  move  the 
affections  or  elevate  the  soul  to  Ood.  From  the 
joy  of  the  angels  at  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  do- 
lors of  .Mary  on  receiving  His  lifeless  body  into  her 
arms  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross;  from  the  gladsome 
notes  of  youthful  innocence  to  the  tearful  strains 
of  the  penitent  sinner,  and  from  the  joyous 
hymn  of  First  Communion  or  May-day  to  the 
mournful  funeral  dirge,  the  Spouse  of  Christ  ex- 
tends her  sway.  Who  has  not  observed  the  oppos- 
ite effects  produced  by  the  sacred  chants  of  Christ- 
mas and  Good  Friday ;  the  different  emotions  felt 
on  hearing  a  Begiiui  Vadi  and  a  Stabat  Mater  t 

The  phice  which  sacred  music  is  intended  to  fill  in 
the  ritual  of  the  Church  gives  us  a  criterion  by  which 
its  nature  and  characteristics  may  be  determined. 
"  It  is  useful,"  says  St  Augustine, "  in  moving  piously 
the  mind,  and  kindling  the  affections  of  divine  love." 
And  he  tells  us,  in  another  place,  that  when  he 
was  lately  converted  to  God,  he  was  moved  to  shed 


tears  on  hearing  the  sacred  chants  in  the  divine  ser 
vice.  But  who  does  not  feel  how  incapable  is  much 
of  our  miscalled  sacred  music  of  calling  forth  senti- 
ments so  becoming  the  house  of  God  ?  The  Church 
has  frequently  been  forced  to  raise  her  voice  against 
the  abuse  of  this  handmaid  of  religion,  and  to  de- 
clare In  the  most  forcible  manner  her  disapproval 
of  much  of  the  compositions  which  of  late  years 
have  found  their  way  to  the  choirs.  Yet  how  lit- 
tle reformation  has,  up  to  the  present,  been  effected  I 
Or  rather,  has  the  solemn  warning  of  the  Church 
been  sufficient  to  arrest  the  evil?  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  so  much  has  been  gained.  The  circum- 
stances in  which  the  Church  in  this  country  has  up 
to  the  present  been  placed,  have  not  permitted  our 
people  to  taste  the  sweets  of  the  noble  time- 
honored  Gregorian  chant,  the  only  harmony 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  religion,  and  the  only  one 
that  has  received  the  approbation  of  the  Holy  See. 
Many  have  for  this  reason  yielded  to  a  prejudice 
against  that  consecrated  chant,  think  it  unsuited 
to  the  requirements  and  tastes  of  modem  society,  a 
"  relic  of  by-gone  days,"  which  should  give  place 
to  what  they  are  pleased  to  style  an  improvement 
demanded  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
march  of  civilization. 

But  as  the  stunted,  pent-up  specimens  of  wild 
animals  to  be  seen  in  itinerant  menageries  afford 
only  a  sorry  idea  of  the  fierce  majesty  of  those  ani- 
mals when  roaming  free  and  independent  in  their 
native  jungles,  so  have  the  miserable  specimens  of 
Gregorian  chant  to  be  heard  in  a  few  churches, 
rendered  by  untrained  choirs,  given  an  unfair  cri" 
terion  to  judge  the  merits  of  a  harmony  which  for 
more  than  a  thousaud  years  held  undivided  sway 
in  the  Church,  and  which  at  this  day  excites  in  the 
Eternal  City  the  devotion  of  pious  pilgrims  and  the 
admiration  of  strangers  who  visit  the  tomb  of  the 
Apostles  during  the  solemn  commemorations  of 
Holy  Week.  Did  it  reign  universally,  as  it  should^ 
the  ear  would  no  longer  be  tickled,  nor  the  spirit  of 
criticism  and  indevotiun  aroused,  but  the  soul 
would  be  raised  to  God,  and  the  Church  Militant  on 
earth  would  be  united  in  voice  and  heart  with  the 
Church  Triumphant  in  heaven,  in  singing  the 
praises  of  the  Most  High.  Churches  would  be 
frequented  not  as  places  of  recreation,  where,  dur- 
ing a  part  of  the  long  dull  Sunday  that  men  dare 
not  publicly  give  to  the  world,  the  people  are 
treated  gratis  to  a  second  or  third-rate  opera,  but 
as  houses  of  prayer  of  which  it  is  said :  "  Holiness 
becometh  Thy  house,  O  Lord,  for  length  of  days." 

What  stronger  argument  could  be  adduced  to 
prove  the  utter  unfitness  of  modem  music,  than  the 
fact  that  it  approaches  so  near  to  theatrical  comjx)- 
sition  as  to  permit  sacred  pieces  to  be  sung  to  notes 
written  for  the  stage  ?    Originally,  such  composi- 
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tions  were  intended  to  excite  the  passions,  and  they 
succeeded  in  attaining  their  object.  But  are  such 
feelings  to  be  excited  in  the  house  of  God  during 
the  most  solemn  act  of  worship  that  it  is  po.vsibie 
for  man  to  offer  to  the  Creator,  when  ungels  fill 
tlie  sacred  editice  in  silent  adoration,  and  the 
minister  of  Christ,  forgetful  of  terrestrial  things, 
dares  at  the  command  of  his  Master  to  offer  in  the 
person  of  his  Redeemer  the  Body  o;ice  crucified  and 
the  Blood  once  shed  for  the  redemption  of  the 
■world  ?  The  language  of  the  sacred  chants  is  not 
intelligible  to  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  conviction  in  every  Catholic  mind 
that  no  unbecoming  strain  can  intrude  itself  there, 
that  whatever  is  heard  is  what  it  should  be,  the  per- 
formance must  have  the  same  effect  on  the  organ- 
loft  that  it  had  on  the  stage.  Instead  of  such 
music  iuspiring  devotion,  it  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  positive  devotion  to  temper  and  neu- 
tralize its  effect.  That  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  ab- 
normal, everyone  will  readily  admit. 

It  were  a  manifest  injustice  to  lay  this  abuse  to 
the  charge  of  the  zealous,  self-sacrificing  body  of 
our  clergy.  While  they  labor  indefatigably  to 
build  up  both  the  spiritual  and  the  material  church 
in  a  land  where  religion  advances  so  rapidly  as  it 
is  known  to  do  among  us,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  every  work  should  be  performed  by  their 
unassisted  efforts.  Scarcely  have  they  a  new 
church  under  roof  and  rcatly  to  receive  the  con- 
gregation than  it  is  presently  crowded,  and  every 
effort  is  required  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  mul- 
tiplication of  their  flocks,  a  proof  of  their  zeal,  and 
its  present  reward.  While  they  lead  the  way, 
these  should  follow;  while  they  yield  a  hundred- 
fold gain  to  their  Ma.-ter,  these  should  yield  fifty. 
The  members  of  choirs  should  feel  that  they  are 
called  upon  to  perform  a  si\cred  duty,  to  participate 
in  the  office  of  ministers  to  the  people,  to  inspire 
them  with  sentiments  proper  for  the  time  and 
place.  Little  more  would  be  needed  to  inaugurate 
a  thorough  reformation,  and  bring  the  counterfeit 
coin  now  in  circulation  to  a  value  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  that  of  the  pure  gold  of  the  Gregorian 
Chant.  Choirs  would  begin  to  fill  their  allotted 
place  and  perform  the  duty  destined  for  them; 
much  unjust  censure  would  be  removed  from  the 
clergy ;  a  way  would  be  paved  for  the  introduction 
of  the  proper  chant ;  and  sacred  music  instead  of 
being  a  burden  to  religion  and  a  subject  of  re- 
proacii,  would  become,  as  it^should  be,  the  humble 
handmaid  of  religion. 


Life's  evening  star  is  in  a  hope  of  heaven.  Its 
beauty  and  brilliancy  are  reflected  from  the  sun  of 
righteousness. 
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CHAPTER  XIV— (Continued). 

Arrived  at  Washington,  Allan  Brooke  took  Lucia 
to  his  boaiding-hou^e,  which  was  kept  by  a  widow 
lady  who  had  ut  one  time  been  an  ornament  of  the 
first  Presidential  Courts — whose  virtues  and  intelli- 
gence made  her  no  lenB  noted  than  her  wit  and 
beauty,  and  whose  ample  wealth  gave  her  means 
to  assist  the  unfortunate  whenever  appejiled  to. 
But  a  sudden  depreciation  iu  the  value  of  real 
estate,  and  the  unexpected  death  of  her  husband, 
who  was  engaged  iu  some  risky  speculations  by 
which  he  hoped  to  retrieve  his  losses,  left  her  pen- 
niless, and  she  was  thrown  entirely  upon  her  own 
resources.  "I  haven't  the  sort  of  training  that 
would  make  me  a  successful  teacher,"  she  said  to 
her  friends,  "  nor  the  patience  to  keep  a  '  dame's 
school,'  which  would  barely  give  me  bread ;  so  I 
shall  open  a  first-class  boarding-house."  Which 
she  did.  Uer  house  was  always  tilled  with  choice 
guests,  most  of  them  old  friends,  and  it  got  to  be  a 
saying  in  Washington :  "If  you  wish  to  see  the 
most  select  circle  in  the  city,  get  yourself  invited 
to  Mrs.  Carlton's."  Clay,  Adams,  Randolph, 
Sheffy,  Burr,  Jefferson,  and  a  host  of  "  the  giants 
of  those  day-s"  with  the  ladies  of  their  respective 
families,  occupied  her  haudsome  apartmeuts,  and 
she  presided  over  her  establishment  with  the  energy 
of  an  Elizabeth  and  the  grace  of  a  Josephine, — not 
only  maintaining  her  sfjcial  position,  but  enjoying 
the  genuine  respect  of  the  whole  community.  To 
Mrs.  Carlton's  care  Allan  Brooke  confided  his 
ward,  and  with  exquisite  tact  she  soon  found  her 
way  to  Lucia's  rei-erved  huirt,  who,  to  her  own 
f^urprise,  began  in  a  day  or  two  to  feel  ut  ease  and 
quite  at  home. 

"  Lucia,  my  child,"  said  her  guardian  one  morn- 
ing, "  Albert  got  here  last  night  with  the  carriage 
and  horses,  and  if  you  have  nothing  else  to  do  we'll 
drive  round  and  see  what  is  to  be  seen  in  this  city 
of  magnificent  possibilities,  then  we  will  go  to  the 
President's  grounds  at  five  o'clock  to  see  the  great 
Indian  war-dance  that  the  chiefs  now  here  from 
the  far  West  have  been  invited  to  j)erf()rm.  Per- 
haps Mrs.  Carlton  will  be  so  gootl  as  to  join  us?" 

"Thanks;  I  will  with  pleasure,  Mr.  Brooke. 
What  Indians  are  hire?" 

"  Some  of  Daniel  Boone's  old  friends,  I  believe, 
— Sioux,  Pawnees,  and  Irtxjuoia,  who  are  here  to 
protest  against  being  moved  farther  West.  Tc- 
cumseli,  tiie  famous  warrior  and  orator,  is  here 
too,  in  behalf  of  his  nation." 
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"  Oh,  that  is  charming!  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
go.  Excuse  me  now — 1  have  my  puddings  to  sec 
to,"  s:iid  Mrs.  Carlton,  leaving  the  room. 

Lucia  was  delighted  with  her  drive  and  the  few 
objects  of  interest  that  »he  saw,  but  what  made  her 
mure  happy  than  all  was  the  long  drive  on  the 
banks  of  the  fair  Potomac,  and  the  view  of  the 
beautiful  fields  and  wooded  slopes  on  the  Virginia 
side,  on  one  of  which  Custis,  the  grandson  of 
Washington,  had  just  erected  a  graceful  and  im- 
posing mansion  with  pillared  porticos  and  orna- 
mented fa9ade  which  shone  out  fair  and  beautiful 
from  the  surrounding  trees,  looking  like  a  Grecian 
temple  with  the  solitude  of  the  woods  about  it, 
and  the  broad  swift  river  winding  about  the  foot 
of  the  picturesque  hill  which  it  crowned. 

Lucia  grew  very,  very  silent  as  she  watched  the 
crisp  shining  waves  shimmering  and  dancing  in 
the  sunshine, — they  seemed  to  her  like  the  beck- 
oning hands  of  old  friends,  and  were  full  of  sweet 
and  bitter  memories  which  bore  her  away  to  the 
shaded  bluff  at  "  Buckrae  "  where  she  had  so  often 
watched  the  river  flashing  through  the  trees;  she  re- 
membered how  broadly  and  solemnly  the  shadow 
of  that  place  of  graves  lay  upon  the  tide  below,  and 
she  wondered  if  the  low  murmuring  messages  the 
waves  were  whispering  to  the  sands  were  not  for  her. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  Lucia  that  not  a  word 
had  yet  been  said  to  her  about  the  Convent.  It 
would  be  time  enough,  she  thought,  to  hear  any- 
thing about  it  when  she  was  ready  to  enter. 

That  afternoon,  Mrs.  Carlton,  Allan  Brooke  and 
herself  drove  up  to  the  President's,  fhll  of  curiosity 
to  see  the  Indian  war-dance.  All  the  fine  equipages 
filled  with  the  fashionables  of  the  two  cities,  Wash- 
ington and  Georgetown,  and  crowds  of  citizens  on 
foot,  men,  women  and  children,  surrounded  the 
spacious  grounds,  which  were  then  simply  inclosed 
by  posts  and  chains.  In  the  centre  the  Indians 
were  grouped,  their  heads  dressed  with  eagle- 
feathers  and  tinselled  ornaments,  their  faces  bril- 
liantly painted  in  blue,  white,  and  vermilion,  some 
of  them  with  necklaces  of  bear-tusks  around  their 
necks,  some  with  rows  of  fiDger-ends,  looking  like 
dried  filberts,  which  they  had  cut  from  the  hands 
of  their  enemies  slain  in  battle,  some  with  scalps 
waving  from  their  war-clubs,  and  each  of  them 
wearing  some  trophy  of  his  prowess  in  war  or 
chase.  Their  feet  were  encased  in  moccasins  em- 
broidered in  brilliant  colors,  while  scarlet  or  blue 
blankets  fringed  and  embroidered  with  beads  and 
porcupine  quills  were  thrown  in  careless  and 
graceful  folds  around  their  shoulders.  At  a  signal 
from  the  chief  the  dance  began,  to  the  sound  of 
their  own  b;irbarou3  music,  slowly  and  solemnly 
at  first,  then  increasing  in  rapidity  and  action,  until 
they  appeared  to  be  excitetl  to  frenzy,  brandishing 


their  war-clubs  and  hatchets  »o  near  each  othcr'a 
heads  that  it  was  a  wonder  to  every  one  that  some 
of  them  were  not  killed  or  wounded ;  while  they 
uttered  terrific  war-whoops,  sufficient  even  there 
in  a  place  of  safety  to  curdle  the  blood  of  their 
"pale-faced"  audience.  At  this  moment,  by  a 
simuUaneous  movement,  they  dropped  their  blank- 
ets, and  like  stalwart,  animated  bronzes,  they 
leaped  in  wild  contortions, — but  a  violent  shower 
or  an  earthquake  could  not  have  dispersed  the  gay 
crowds  more  suddenly  and  effectually  than  this  nn- 
lookedfor  part  of  the  programme:  for  people  were 
modest  in  those  days,  and  not  prepared  by  the 
nudities  of  the  French  ballet  and  the  Lydia  Thomp- 
son exhibitions  to  stand  gazing  with  smiles  "  both 
childlike  and  bland  "  on  the  exhibition  of  these 
naked  sons  of  the  forest.  There  was  a  precipitate 
scamper,  and  only  a  few  men  remained  to  witness 
the  conclusion  of  the  performance.  Mrs.  Carlton 
and  Lucia  were  looking  at  Tecumseh,  who  stood 
talking  with  the  President,  whom  Allen  Brooke 
had  just  pointed  out  to  them,  when  they  found 
themselves  suddenly  whirled  away  with  the  rest  of 
the  flying  crowd,  and  could  not  imagine  why,  until 
one  or  two  ladies  from  Mrs.  Carlton's  house  who 
were  present  told  her.  And  when,  some  years 
later,  Fanny  EUder  and  Cdeste  set  Young  America 
wild  by  their  indelicate  dancing  and  posturing, 
their  exposed  persons  and  shameless  pirouetting  at 
the  theatres,  Mrs.  Carlton  could  never  be  prevailed 
on  to  go,  although  she  usually  went  everywhere. 
" No!"  she  would  say,  "  I  ran  from  an  Indian  war- 
dance  once, — and,  from  all  that  I  can  hear,  this  U 
worse;  and  not  untutored  Indians,  recollect — 
which  aggravates  the  offence  to  me." 

The  next  day  being  "  visiting  day  "  at  the  Con- 
vent, Allan  Brooke  told  Lucia  after  breakfost  to 
be  ready  to  go  with  him  to  be  introduced  to  the 
directress  at  two  o'clock. 

Lucia's  heart  sunk  below  zero  when  her  gnar- 
diaa  pointed  out  the  Convent  as  they  approached 
it, — a  long,  regular,  three-storied  building,  with 
every  shutter  closed,  and  Its  cold  monotony  only 
broken  In  the  centre  by  the  gothic  front  of  the 
chapel.  They  rang  the  bell  and  went  into  the 
vestibule,  where  they  iiad  but  a  short  time  to  wait ; 
a  panel  slid  back  in  the  door,  and  the  portress  ap- 
peared behind  the  grate,  who  received  their  cards 
and  invited  them  into  a  small  reception-room  on 
the  left,  across  one  end  of  which,  from  celling  to 
floor,  a  black  grate  extended.  The  furniture  was 
simple,  everything  exquisitely  clean  and  neat, 
and  the  few  pictures  on  the  wall  were  on  religious 
subjects.  But  that  black  lattice-work  conjured  up 
all  sorts  of  gloomy  pictures  in  Lucia's  imagination ; 
anything  savoring  of  bars,  bolts,  and  low  of  liberty, 
was  Insupportable  to  her.    But  just  then  a  door 
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in  the  nuns'  parlor  on  the  other  side  of  the  grate 
•was  opened,  and  one  ot"  the  nuns,  sweet  visjiged 
and  slightly  bowed  with  age,  passed  through  on 
her  way  to  some  other  piirt  of  the  house,  leaving 
the  door  open  after  her.  A  broad  stream  of  suii- 
shine  flowed  in,  and  Lucia  caught  a  glimpse  of 
extensive  grounds,  old  trees,  and  a  view  of  the 
College  turrets  in  the  distance ;  she  saw  gay  groups 
of  girls  flitting  here  and  there,  beard  the  sound 
of  music  and  singing,  an  indistinct  murmur  of 
voices  broken  by  the  merriest  peals  of  laughter ; 
her  heart  grew  lighter,  and  an  involuntary  smile 
parted  her  lips.  It  was  their  weekly  holiday,  and 
the  girls  were  making  the  most  of  it.  Tlie  por- 
tress stepped  in  to  say  that  Sister  Veronica  was 
just  then  engaged,  but  would  be  in  in  a  few  min- 
utes. "  Ol),"  thought  Lucia,  with  trepidation, 
"would  that  it  were  hours  instead  of  minutes  I" 

A  gentleman  walked  into  the  parlor  after  inquir- 
ing for  one  of  the  pupils,  and  took  his  seat  at  the 
end  of  the  room  near  the  window,  first  raising  the 
blind  a  little.  He  evidently  loved  light,  and 
seemed  to  breathe  more  freely  as  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  outer  world.  He  had  scarcely 
settled  himself  when  a  young  girl  about  fifteen) 
danced  into  the  room,  and  with  an  exclamation  of 
delight  flung  herself  into  his  arms.  She  was  a 
bright,  pleasant-looking  thing,  with  brown  laugh- 
ing eyes,  a  nez  retratisse  and  dimpled  chin, — a  very 
spirit  of  mischief,  as  her  face  showed.  Then 
ensued  between  the  two  a  conversation  funny  be- 
yond anything  Lucia  had  ever  heard, — for  this 
young  v.'oman  spoke  without  reserve,  and  in  a 
tone  of  voice  as  little  suppressed  as  if  Allan 
Brooke  and  Lucia  had  been  invisible  instead  of 
sitting  there  in  full  view. 

"  You  dear  old  fellow  !  how  are  you  ?" 

"  Very  well.  In  fact  I  am  vulgarly  healthy  at 
present." 

"  I  wonder  at  that,  scd  I  not  there  to  take  care 
of  you,  or  fix  your  cravat,  or  anything,  you  careless 
boy !  Just  look  there  now !  you've  got  your 
collar  jnnned — the  button's  ofi":  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  be  so  naughty  !  Let  me  run  and  get  a 
needle  and  thread,  and  sew  a  button  on  for  you 
and  fix  you  up." 

"  Not  just  here,  old  lady,"  he  answered  with  a 
lazy  laugh,  looking  lovingly  at  her. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  to  yourself,  par- 
pa?"  she  screamed,  gathering  up  the  full  dark 
beard  that  hung  ovt-r  his  breast  into  her  little 
slender  hand,  and  sniffing  at  it.  "  It's  perft'Clly 
awful !  as  if  a  milliner  had  been  trying  to  bleach 
you  iu  sulphur-smoke  ;  and  your  linon  is  not  only 
touzled  under  it,  but  streaked  black  and  blue.  Oh, 
I  declare  if  you  don't  let  me  out  I'll  advertise  for 
a  nurse  for  you,  ypu  careless  child !" 


"  Don't  get  excited,  Lally.  I'll  tell  yon  all  about 
it  if  you'll  only  give  me  the  chance.  Now.  I 
have  been  usi.ig  a  lead  comb,  you  know,  and  some 
sort  of  a  hair-wash ;  fact  is,  I  thought  my  gray 
hair  h>oked  eccentric  on  such  a  youngster's  head 
as  mine.    Don't  you  like  it?" 

"  No  !  I  think  it's  perfL-ctly  awful !"  she  blurted 
out,  looking  at  his  beard  and  hair  with  perfect 
disgust. 

"  And  you  like  the  white  hair  best  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  do.  Haven't  I  l>ecn  used  to  seeing 
it  there  all  my  life  !  And  I'll  never,  never  kiss  you 
again  until  you  gel  all  that  horrid  stufl'  oil'.  And, — 
oh  my  !  I  declare  to  gracious  !  if  your  hair  aiut  all 
streaked  with  purple  and  green  and  red,  like  a 
church  window,  so  it  is !" 

He  burst  out  laughing. 

'*  I  found  that  out  this  morning,  Lally,  when  I 
went  to  go  through  another  anointing  and  comb- 
ing; and  remembt-ring  tliat  lead  and  sulphur  were 
both  poisons  that  might  give  me  paralysis,  as  I'm 
about  the  right  age  for  it,  I  threw  the  whole  lot 
into  the  fire." 

"  Not  to  know  that  at  first — and  you  a  doctor  I" 
she  exclaimed,  in  a  noost  sarcastic,  withering  tone. 
"  But  I'm  glad  something  brought  you  up  all 
standing.  There,  don't  cry  I  I  won't  scold  any 
more,"  she  said,  passing  her  hand  softly  over  his 
eyes,  "because  I  know  you've  come  to  take  me 
home  to  spend  Christmas." 

His  turn  had  come  now :  he  looked  into  his  bat, 
which  he  was  turning  round  and  round  between 
his  knees ;  the  whole  character  of  his  face  changed ; 
he  did  not  answer  her  at  once,  because  he  coald 
not  bear  to  give  her  pain ;  but  it  came  at  last — a 
decided  "  No," 

"  Why  ?" 

"  I  got  a  letter  yesterday  from  Sister  Veronica 
telling  me  there  had  been  no  improvement.  With 
plenty  of  capacity  for  study,  it's  nothiag  but  chat- 
ter and  laugh  and  fun  all  day,"  he  replied,  gravely. 

"  Did  she  te'l  you  about  the  corner  ? — how  often 
she  sticks  me  there  just  for  one  giggle  that  I  can't 
help  ?  It  was  horrid  of  her  to  write  to  you  like 
that,  and  I've  been  trying  so  hard  to  be  good  I 
But  yoti.  ask  her,  par- pa,  and  she'll  let  me  go." 

"  But  I  shan't  ask.  You  know  our  bargain.  I 
was  ready  to  keep  my  part  of  it  in  good  faith  ;  you 
haven't  kept  yours,  and  I  don't  feel  bound  to  re- 
ward you  for  not  keeping  up  to  your  promise." 
Me  spoke  in  a  lazy,  kind  sort  of  a  way,  which  made 
it  seem  that  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  break 
down  his  resolution ;  but  she  knew  better  than  that. 

"I  dou't  care!"  she  answered,  with  a  defiant 
little  laugh.  But  it  was  easy  to  see  by  the  swollen 
veins  in  her  neck,  and  the  tremulousness  of  her 
laughing  mouth,  that  she  did  care  very  much. 
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**  I  do,"  be  answered,  Btill  pruTcIy ;  '*  I  shall  misa 
you  grtatly,  and  mope  n»yK.'lf  half  to  death." 

"  Let  me  come  out  then !" 

"No;  you  must  karii  to  keep  your  promises 
better,  old  lady." 

"  I  think  it  was  downright  mean  In  Sister  Ver- 
onica !  I  was  sure  she'd  st  nd  in  a  gooJ  '  rc|K)rt ' 
this  time.  You  don't  know  how  pious  I  was  in 
the  Ui  treat." 

•*  The  what  f" 

"  The  Retreat.  It  is  so  many  days'  praying.  I 
went  in  with  the  Catholic  girls,  and  I  declare  I 
prayed  all  over  the  house  with  them  yesterday ; 
and  I  said  all  the  prayers  for  you  too,  you  bad 
boy !  And,  after  all,  for  Sister  "Veronica  to  go  and 
write  such  a  letter!" 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  such  matters ;  but  I 
rather  think  the  praying  will  do  you  good  all  the 
same." 

"  No,  it  won't !  But  I  don't  care.  How's  the 
Etlrick  Shepherd?" 

"  In  pretty  good  case,  but  tied  to  the  bed-post." 

"  Oh,  you  cruel,  horrid  boy !  to  tie  up  my  darling 
little  Etty !    What  did  he  do  ?" 

"  He  ate  up  Mrs.  Lawton's  wig." 

"  Oh,  gracious!  how  did  he  get  it?"  she  asked, 
with  a  merry  laugh. 

"  The  other  day  I  thought  I'd  go  in  and  pay 
them  a  visit,  as  I  had  not  cilled  since  they  came 
to  the  hotel,  and  the  Eltrick  Shepherd  followed 
me  without  my  seeing  him  ;  then  while  Mr.  Lawton 
and  I  were  talking  about  Aaron  .  Burr's  great 
speech  he  sneaked  into  Mrs.  Lawtot^'s  dressing- 
room  where  her  Parisian  wig,  dressed  with  flowers, 
and  all  curled  and  frizzled,  was  hanging  on  the 
back  of  a  chair — ready  to  be  put  on  for  dinner,  as 
I  afterwards  learned.  There  was  no  one  in  the 
dressing-room:  she  and  her  maid  were  in  her 
bedroom  debating  over  a  c'-ress,  and  Etty  espied 
this  thing  with  dangling  curls  just  within  his 
reach.  He  sprang  up  into  the  chair,  seized  it  be- 
tween his  teeth,  and,  rushiug  through  the  parlor, 
disappeared  like  a  flush.  'I  do  believe,' said  Mr. 
Lawton,  who  is  near-sighted,  'that  your  little 
terrier  has  caught  a  rat  I  the  hotel  is  overrun 
with  them.'  I  didn't  think  it  was  a  rat,  but  said 
nothing  except  that '  rats  were  a  great  nuisance,' 
and  took  leave  as  soon  as  I  politely  could,  to  go  in 
search  of  the  'gentle  shepherd,'  feeling  in  my 
br>nes  that  he  had  got  me  into  a  drea'lful  scrape. 
Going  through  the  paf-sage,  two  little  children 
rushed  up  to  me,  crying  out :  '  Oh,  Doctor  !  Etty's 
caught  a  big  rat,  and  bus  got  it  under  the  parlor  sofa, 
growling  and  t^narling  like  everything!'  I  was 
glad  to  hear  it,  and  went  at  him.  Sure  enough 
there  he  was,  and  two  waiters  punching  at  him 
with  sticks.    I  called,  I  whistled,  I  tried  to  reach 


him  to  haul  him  out — but  all  to  no  purpose;  until 
finding  the  situation  getting  disagreeable  he  broke 
cover  and  nn  for  it,  dragging  the  tattered  wig 
like  a  dozen  sodps  after  him,  atid  came  near  being 
killed  before  be  was  caught." 

"Oh,  graci'ius  me!  I  never  heard  anything  so 
funnyin  all  my  life!"  said  the  irrepressible  Lilly, 
laughing  until  tears  ran  over  her  ch»  eks. 

"So  much  for  having  a  Skye  terrier'  boarding 
at  a  hotel,"  said  the  doctor,  smoothing  his  iiarti- 
colored  beard. 

"  Then,  tell  me— what  did  you  do  to  him  ?"  she 
asked. 

"  I  whipped  him  soundly,  and  have  kept  him 
tied  to  the  bed-jjost  ever  since." 

"  Oh,  you  cruel,  horrid  boy !  to  treat  a  poor  lit- 
tle innocent  thing  like  that  in  such  a  way!  I'll 
never  speak  to  you  again, — and  I'll  never,  never 
love  you  any  more  for  doing  it.  And  all  about  an 
old  wig  too, — that  any  lady  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  wear,  if  it  did  cost  a  hundre<l  dollars!  She  was 
always  giving  Etty  sly  pokes  too.  I've  seen  her 
do  it,  and  I'm  glad  he  eat  the  old  furbelow  up- 
What  did  she  say?" 

"  She  had  hysterics,  and  has  cut  me  dead.  Not 
only  that!  they  are  going  to  another  hotel  to 
live." 

"I'm  glad  they  are,"  responded  Lally;  "but 
never  mind;  let's  make  up,  since  you've  had  so 
much  trouble." 

At  this  moment  Sister  Veronica,  a  tall  stately 
woman,  with  intellectual  features  and  much  dig- 
nity of  manner,  appeared  at  the  grate,  bowed,  and 
inquired  if  Mr.  Brooke  were  present.  After  the 
introductions  and  salutations  were  over,  and  she 
had  spoken  to  several  other  guests  just  arrived, 
shaken  hands  with  the  doctor  and  exchanged  a 
few  words  in  a  low  voice  with  him,  Sister  Ve- 
ronica, the  directress  of  the  Academy,  invited 
Allan  Brooke  and  Lucia  to  go  through  the  bouse> 
where,  to  Lucia's  surprise,  everything  wore  the 
most  sunshiny,  cheerful  aspect:  plenty  of  sweet 
fresh  air;  everything  exquisitely  white  and  clean; 
and  at  the  extremity  of  each  dormitory,  with  its 
long  rows  of  white-curtained  alcoves  and  dimity- 
covered  beds  like  dove-cotes,  stood  a  flower-decked 
shrine  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  crowned  with  gar- 
lauds  of  lilies  and  roses,  and  veiled  with  spangled 
lace.  Here  and  there  she  saw  one  dedicated  to 
Blessed  St.  Joseph,  that  model  of  charity,  of  pru- 
dence and  silence,  holding  his  lilied  sceptre  in 
chaste  and  holy  hands,  ever  ready  to  guard  and 
help  souls,  as  he  guardeil  and  helped  Jkscs  and 
Mary.  From  every  window  Lucia  saw  a  lovely 
view,  and  from  the  one  in  the  alcove  she  was  to 
have,  she  had  just  a  little,  bright  glimpse  of  the 
river.    Last  of  all,  Sister  Veronica  conducted  them 
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into  the  chapel,  which  was  lighted  only  by  the 
richly-tinted  rays  that  crept  through  the  stained- 
glass  window  in  the  rear  of  the  altar,  and  the  lamp 
of  the  Sacrament  which  hung  suspended  by  silver 
chains  from  the  groined  roof  and  glimmered  like  a 
radiant  star  amid  the  purple  and  crimson  shadows 
brooding  over  tlie  sanctuary.  The  altar,  of  prec- 
ious marbles, — the  gift  of  a  former  pupil, — was  dec- 
orated with  calla  lilies,  autumnal  roses,  pale  and 
fainting  with  the  fragrance  and  weight  of  their 
own  bloom,  and  crimson  chrysanthemums,  remind- 
ing one  by  their  blood-red  hues,  their  bitter-sweet 
odor,  and  spicy  aroma,  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  and 
Mary,  and  of  the  spices  and  precious  ointments  in 
whicii  they  wrapped  Hisi  in  the  sepulchre.  The 
tall  wax  candles — there  were  no  shams  of  tin  and 
gas  in  those  days — stood  in  fair  rows  in  glittering 
silver  candelabras,  and  vases  of  alabaster  and  Dres- 
den china  completed  the  garniture  of  the  throne  of 
the  Real  Presence. 

Here  Lucia  felt  rested,  as  if  she  bad  suddenly 
found  a  long-lost  home  that  Iier  heart  had  ever 
been  sighing  for ;  peace  filled  her  soul ;  the  burden 
of  her  fears  and  prejudices  no  longer  made  her 
dread  the  future;  in  this  silent,  holy  sanctuary,  be- 
fore that  benign  and  compassionate  Presence,  it 
fell  from  her  weary  heart,  leaving  but  one  desire, 
which  was — to  come. 

"  When  shall  we  see  you  again,  my  child  ?"  said 
Sister  Veronica,  as  they  were  taking  leave,  her 
hand  resting  gently  upon  Lucia's  shoulder. 

"  Very  soon  I  hope,  madame.  I  should  like  to 
come  to-morrow." 

"What!  before  the  Christmas  holidays?"  asked 
her  guardian. 

"  If  you  please,  Mr.  Brooke.  Indeed  that  is  the 
wish  of  ray  heart,  since  I  have  seen  this  heavenly 
place,"  she  said  earnestly,  speaking  in  Spanish. 

"If  j'ou  wish  it,  my  child,  certainly!"  he  an- 
swered— ever  kind,  and  thinking  only  of  lier  hap- 
piness. "  I  will  bring  her  to  you  to-morrow.  Sister 
Veronica ;  but  she  will  have  to  be  kept  very  com- 
fortable ;  she  is  a  tropical  bird,  you  know."  And 
so  it  was  arranged  that  Lucia  was  to  enter  the  fol- 
lowing day,  to  take  up  her  abode  under  the  roof 
where  the  happiest  and  most  tranquil  years  of  her 
life  were  spent. 

[to  be  continued.] 


The  Oaxervatore  Romano,  of  ^Jnly  27,  announces  that 
the  Maronitc  Patriarch  who  was  prevented  by  reasons  of 
health  from  attending  the  Vatican  Council,  the  Greek 
Mulchite  Patriarch,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Aleppo  of  the 
same  rite,  have  sent  to  the  Holy  Father  their  full  ad- 
hesion to  the  decrees  of  the  same,  as  also  thirteen  Hun- 
garian Bishops  who  were  cither  prevented  attending  or 
have  been  created  since. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  MISS  NAGLE, 

FotTNDRRSS  OF  THE   PkESENTATION   OuDER. 

Our  thanks  are  due,  aud  we  hereby  give  them, 
to  the  talented  and  pious  writer  of  the  life  of  Miss 
Naglc,  which  was  written  in  Ireland  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Ave  Maria.  We  are  truly  glad  and 
grateful  to  our  Blessed  Mother,  that  while  the 
number  of  our  subscribers  is  increasing  in  this 
country,  the  Ave  Maria  is  becoming  more  widely 
known  in  Ireland,  England,  and  France,  and  that 
our  friends  in  those  countries  as  well  as  many  in 
America,  show  the  interest  they  take  in  the  wel- 
fare of  Our  Blessed  Mother's  Journal  not  only  by 
reading  it  and  endeavoring  to  induce  others  to 
subscribe,  but  also  by  sending  valuable  and  inter- 
esting articles  for  publication. 

CHAPTER  L 

Miss  Naglc  was  born  in  the  year  172S,  at  Bally- 
griflBn,  in  the  County  of  Cork.  It  was  the  family- 
seat  of  her  ancestors,  and  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  picturesque  banks  of  the  river  Blackwater. 
The  family  of  that  name,  of  which  Miss  Nagle  was 
one  of  the  most  honored  members,  is  well  known 
in  the  south  part  of  Ireland.  In  the  worst  of  times 
it  was  faithful  to  its  religion,  and  is  still  in  the  en- 
joyment of  much  of  its  ancient  inheritance.  When 
so  many  of  Irish  blood  have  fallen  away,  it  is  no 
slight  honor  to  have  clung  through  good  report 
and  through  evil,  to  the  venerable  faith  of  its  coun- 
try. Her  father  was  Mr.  Garret  Nagle,  of  that 
place ;  and  in  the  maternal  line,  she  claims  kindred, 
through  the  Mathews  of  Thomastown,  with  the 
Rev.  Theobald  Mathew,  the  Apostle  of  Temper- 
ance. Her  parents  were  sincere  and  practical 
Catholics. 

The  persecution  of  the  time  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment but  attached  them  to  their  faith  the  more ;  and 
they  took  care  to  inculcate  its  principles  on  the 
tender  and  yet  susceptible  minds  of  their  children. 

While  yet  a  child,  she  gave  some  indications  of  a 
wayward  and  thoughtless  levity  that  more  than 
once  was  a  source  of  some  concern  and  uneasiness 
to  her  mother,  but  of  which  (if  indeed  it  was  ever 
more  than  the  ordinary  waywardness  of  childhood) 
no  trace  can  be  discovered  in  her  maturer  years,  so 
completely  had  religion  softened,  if  not  changed, 
the  ordinary  vivacity  of  her  temper.  To  her  kind 
and  indulgent,  and  probably  more  discerning  father, 
however,  she  was  always  an  object  of  the  most 
affectionate  regard.  He  did  not  expect  to  find  the 
gravity  of  the  woman  in  her  who  was  yet  a  child. 
With  the  trusting  of  a  parent's  Iieart  he  would 
often  say  that  his  "  poor  Nano  would  be  a  saint 
yet."  This,  which  was  nothing  more  than  the 
outpouring  of  a  father's  love,  has  received  from  its 
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•ubstquent  fulfilnunt  the  character  of  a  proph- 1 
ecy.     Whfu  slic  liad  reteivitl  the  scinly  miasure  of  I 
iDbtructioD  which  tlie  doiiivstic  tuitlou  of  the  times  I 
attonlt'd,  and  which  probably  went  no  farllicr  than  I 
the  mere  rudinie.itii  cf  ki.owledge,  it  was  deter-  j 
mined  to  send  her  t(»  some  of  the  Coutitieiital  cities  I 
to  ci>ui|iletu  Iter   eilucatiou.    Buch  u  course   was 
then  usual  amon^;  persons  of  her  claims,  wlio  had  no 
other  nicuns  of  acqiiiriag  these  usL.'ful  and  or.ia- 
mental  accomplibhments,  whieh  tlic  unhappy  cou- 
diiiou  of  the  country  rendered  impracticable  at 
home.    She  was  accordingly  Bent  to  Paris, — then, 
as  well  as  now,  the  centre  of  the  fashionable  world, 
and  to  which,  at  that  time  more  especially,  the 
brilliaut  Court  of  Louis  XV  imparted  a  more  than 
ordinary  splendor. 

The  recommendation  of  influential  friends  gained 
her  admittance  to  some  of  the  most  select  society 
of  that  fa.scinating  capital.  The  conduct  of  the 
Irish  Government  of  that  day,  very  calamitously 
for  itself,  drove  many  of  the  best  and  noblest  fam- 
ilies of  the  country  into  exile.  Their  exclusion 
from  any  office  of  trust  or  emolument,  the  refusal 
of  their  civil  and  religious  rights,  the  open  injuries 
and  indignities  to  which  they  were  subjected  after 
the  perfidious  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick, 
made  their  residence  in  Ireland  one  not  only  of 
discomfort  but  of  danger,  and  if  ever  the  sword  of 
of  an  Irish  Catholic  was  to  win  its  way  to  wealth 
and  fame,  it  was  to  be  in  other  lands,  and^in  anoth- 
er's and  a  stranger's  c<iuse.  The  history  of  many 
a  well-fought  field  and  arduous  campaign  contain 
tew  names  more  illustrious  than  those  which  Eng- 
land drove  with  scorn  and  ignominy  from  her 
shores.  Many  of  the  Irish  refugees  or  their  descend- 
ants then  adorned  the  French  metropolis,  and  the 
Iiish  society  of  Paris  was  numerous  and  fashion- 
able. Miss  Nagle  abandoned  herself,  with  the  unre- 
flecting gaiety  of  ycuith,  to  its  pleasures  ami  amuse- 
ments. After  some  time,  and  wlien  the  more  im- 
portant purposes  of  her  visit  to  the  metropolis 
were  effected,  she  seems  to  have  largely  shared  in 
the  customary  round  of  visit*:,  parties,  and  evening 
amusements.  The  delightful  contrast  which  these 
aflbrded  to  the  monotony  of  her  own  quiet  Irish 
home — the  charms  of  music  and  song,  which  Pa- 
risian tasto  presented  to  the  votary  of  pleasure, — 
the  attractions  ever  varying  and  ever  new,  which 
the  life  of  a  great  city  furnishes  to  one  accustomed 
only  to  a  simple  rural  life,  made  her  present  rc>8i- 
deace  fascinating  in  no  ordinary  degree;  and  she 
suffered  herself  to  be  borne  along  the  stream,  ab- 
sorbed with  the  present,  and  thoughtless  of  the 
future.  She  remained  thus  for  some  considerable 
time. 

She  was  at  length  rescued  from  the  danger  of 
her  way  of  life  by  an  event  trifling  in  itself,  but  im- 


portant in  its  consequences  to  her,  and  indeed  to  mil- 
li<ms  then  unborn.  She  had  been  speiidi.ig  the 
evei.ing  al  a  f.ishionable  party:  the  entertainment 
was  prolonged  to  a  late  hour,  and,  when  the  com- 
pany s(  parated,  she  was  wending  her  way  home- 
ward, in  all  the  languor  of  weariness  and  exhaus- 
tion. -Jlw  morning  was  yet  in  its  earliest  dawn. 
The  busy  world  was  uot  awake,  and  the  silence 
of  the  limcly  and  deserted  streets  was  broken  only 
by  the  roll  of  the  distant  carriage  that  bore  some 
gay  votary  of  fashion  to  her  home. 

Her  way  was  through  one  of  those  narrow 
streets,  which,  even  at  the  present  time,  intersect 
the  city  in  every  direction  ;  when,  on  turning  a 
corner,  her  attention  was  attracted  by  some  poor 
people  standing  near  the  door  of  a  church.  They 
were  afoot  thus  early,  to  hear  Mass  before  their  day's 
work  commenced.  They  were  too  early  even  for 
the  porter,  who  was  wont  to  anticipate  their  matin 
call ;  and  they  waited  near  the  door  of  the  church, 
expecting  the  time  of  admission. 

Such  a  scene  is  by  no  means  new  in  Catholic 
countries;  but,  at  the  moment,  it  was  new  and  start- 
ling to  her,  and  conveyed  to  her  mind  a  serious 
and  impressive  lesson.  What  a  contrast  there  was 
between  their  simple,  earnest,  self-denying  devo- 
tion, and  her  frivolous,  dissipated — she  believed 
criminal— course  of  life!  How  differently  they 
appeared,  resjjectively,  to  that  All-seeing  Eye  that 
from  the  high  arch  of  heaven  looked  down  in  cease- 
less watch  on  all !  How  different  would  be  their 
several  destinies  hereafter  !  How  many  hours  did 
she  permit  to  pa.ss  away  unprofitably,  that  she 
might  have  made  more  priceless  far  than  gold !  Oh, 
it  was  not  thus  she  might  be,  nor  thus  she  ought 
to  be !  The  thoughts  that  crowded  upon  her  soul 
were  bitter  and  humiliating,  but  they  were  salutary. 
Her  bosom  heaved  with  powerful  emotion,  and 
big  tears  of  regret  flowed  down  her  young  cheek, 
for  in  an  instant  her  heart  was  changed,  she  dcter- 
mincHl  on  an  entire  change  of  life,  and  of  devotiug 
herself  for  the  future  to  God. 

[to  be  coimxuED.] 


3Ir8.  Mart  Ck.wcwokt,  Springfield,  Kentucky, 
sends  $2}4  in  gold  fur  the  Papal  Fund. 


Th«  Saints  Chapbll«.— During  the  conflagrations 
in  Paris,  the  Paiah  de  Justice  was  one  of  the  many 
publie  buildings  in  flames,  and  the  Salntt  Cfiapeile, 
Btanding  almost  in  its  centre,  scorned  doomed  to  cer- 
tain destruction.  Higher  and  higher  around  it  rob« 
the  devouring  element,  and  immense  clouda  of  smoke 
enveloped  and  entirely  bid  from  view  the  whole  tanta- 
tiAil  ediflce.  So  vain  seemed  the  efforts  of  man  to 
master  the  Arc,  that  all  who  witnessed  the  scene  ex- 
pected there  would  soon  remain  nothing  but  a  mass  of 
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mfns,  to  indicate  where  once  had  stood  this  master- 
piece of  art.  But  when  the  flames  were  finallj'  subdued 
and  the  clouds  of  smoke  had  rolled  away,  the  house  of 
God  proudly  stood  in  the  midst  of  charred  and  black- 
ened ruins,  more  beautiful  and  more  conspicuous  than 
ever. 

A3  it  has  been  with  His  church,  so  was  it  with  His 
Religion  :  «iui^ht  to  be  destroyed  by  the  same  deluded 
hands,  obscured  for  a  while  by  the  clouds  of  socialism 
and  fanaticism,  it  not  only  escaped  the  threatened  dan- 
ger, but  has  emerged  from  it  stren.i^thened  by  the  at- 
tempts at  its  destruction. 


Rome. 

[From  the  Correspondence  of  the  Westminater  Ga/.ette.] 

Bomb,  July  26. 

I  supplement  my  hurried  account  of  last  week  of  the 
Pope's  reply  to  the  Accademia  di  Religione  Cattolica, 
by  sending  you  that  of  the  Voce  Delia  Veritd  which  has 
always  had  the  most  faithful  and  appreciative  report  of 
the  words  of  his  lloliness  at  these  various  audiences. 
After  commending  the  faith  and  zeal  of  the  members 
in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  society,  he  said  that 
amid  all  the  various  subjects  which  suggested  them- 
selves for  the  exercise  of  their  exertions,  one  was  to 
combat  the  attempts  now  set  on  foot  to  misrepresent 
the  idea  of  Pontifical  infallibility.  But  of  all  the  mis- 
statements concerning  it,  he  said,  none  was  more  mali- 
cious than  that  which  pretended  it  included  the  asser- 
tion of  the  right  to  depose  sovereigns  and  to  release 
subjects  from  the  obligations  of  allegiance. 

Extraordinary  (supreme)  circumstances  had  hereto- 
fore occurred  under  which  this  power  had  been  ex- 
ercised by  the  Popes,  but  it  was  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  dogma  of  Pontifical  infallibility.  The  source 
of  its  exercise  lay  not  in  the  infallibility,  but  in  the 
authority  of  the  Pontiff. 

Accordhig  to  the  law  of  nations  as  it  was  understood 
and  accepted  at  the  time  of  its  exercise,  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  was  the  Supreme  Judge  of  Christendom,  and 
the  power  ascribed  to  hiiu  extended  to  taking  judicial 
cognizance  of  civil  matters  concerning  royal  persons 
and  states.  Naught  but  wilful  malice  could  confound 
matters  not  only  so  diverse  in  themselves,  but  rendered 
still  more  so  by  the  character  of  the  times.  What  but 
wilful  malice  could  find  any  afllnity  between  an  infalli- 
ble judgment  concerning  a  principle  of  revelation, 
and  a  civil  power  exercised  by  the  Popes,  when 
called  on  so  to  do,  by  the  voice  of  the  people  for 
the  general  good.  At  the  same  time  it  was  not  dlflScuIt 
to  see  the  intention  with  which  such  absurd  ideas  are 
put  into  circulation,  ideas  which  have  no  serious  place 
in  the  mind  of  any  one,  and  \€kai  of  all,  in  that  of  the 
Pope.  The  most  frivolous  and  farfetched  pretexts  are 
accepted  as  good,  when  seeking  to  excite  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world  against  the  Church. 

"  There  are  those,"  he  added,  "  who  desire  that  I 
should  further  declare  and  explain  the  decision  of  the 
Council.  But  this  I  will  not  do.  It  is  clear  in  itself, 
and  needs  no  further  comment  or  exposition.    To  who- 


ever reads  the  decree  with  an  upright  mind,  its  true  sense 
is  obvious,  and  easily  to  be  understood.  But  this  need 
not  prevent  you  from  using  your  understanding  and 
your  knowledge  of  the  faith  in  combatting  those  errors 
which  might  deceive  the  unwary  and  lead  the  ignorant 
astray. 

"  May  God  bless  yonr  labors,  and  guide  them  to  the 
furtherance  of  that  end  which  you  must  have  most  at 
heart,  the  diffusion  of  truth,  and  the  glory  of  God,  and 
of  His  Church." 

Yesterday  there  was  an  audience  which,  politically 
ppeakin«r,  was  the  most  Important  of  the  whole  series. 
It  was  of  the  Prefects  of  the  Committee  of  the  Interessi 
Catholici  Society,  of  Roman  citizens  of  various  grades, 
headed  by  Prince  Campagnano,  to  present  the  signatures 
which  have  been  collected,  forming  the  counter-plebis- 
cite which  I  have  already  mentioned  more  than  once  as 
in  preparation.  The  full  number  is  no  less  than  27,161, 
and  if  we  deduct  the  names  of  about  2,000  ecclesiastics, 
there  still  remains  more  than  25,000  names  of  Roman 
citizens,  laymen  over  age  (who  have  each  authenticated 
their  signature  with  the  statement  of  their  address  and 
occupation)  to  prove  that  the  change  of  government  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  people.  I  have 
so  often  dwelt  on  the  numerous  disadvantages  and 
difficulties  under  which  signatures  are  given,  that  the 
inference  that  this  number  presents  shows  that  there  is 
a  still  larger  proportion  who  would  gladly  give  theirs 
also  if  they  dared.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  due  steps 
will  be  taken  to  give  this  great  fact  the  publicity  it 
deserves.  There  can  be  no  comparison  between  the 
value  of  25,000  autograph  signatures  rendered  in  the 
face  of  every  difficulty,  and  the  40,000  spurious  tickets 
in  the  Plebiscite  urns  obtained  as  we  have  seen.  And 
that  It  may  not  be  said  that  the  slgnataries  only  sent 
their  names  as  a  congratulation  to  the  Pope,  and  not 
with  any  political  motive,  every  sheet  to  which  signa- 
tures were  put  bore  a  short  address,  deploring  how  his 
rights  had  been  violated,  and  professing  the  writer's 
adhesion  to  his  teaching  and  to  his  protests  {deplorando 
i  violati  suoi  diritti;  ed  aderisconi  ai  suoi  ingegnamerUx  ed 
aHle  sae  protefie).  While  none  could  put  their  name  to 
this  under  existing  circumstances  without  strong  con- 
viction and  earnest  attachment  to  the  Holy  See,  It  is 
easy  to  judge  how  many  might  desire  to  sign,  and  not 
dare  do  It,  while  many  thousands,  just  of  those  who 
would  be  the  most  likely  to  approve  it,  former  soldiers, 
families  of  the  noble  and  upper  classes,  with  their  con- 
nexions and  dependents  who  have  emigrated  from 
Rome  on  account  of  late  events,  and  five  or  six  hundred 
who  had  lately  done  the  same  to  avoid  the  conscrip- 
tion, would  all  have  swelled  the  number  bad  they  been 
here. 

After  listening  to  the  loyal  address,  read  by  Prince 
Campagnano,  the  Holy  Father  rose  to  reply,  and  never 
with  more  animation.  Amid  all  the  desertions  and 
sorrows  of  the  prftseut  situation,  this  event  is  one 
eminently  calculated  to  console,  if  in  nothing  else,  in 
rehabilitating  one's  regard  for  humah  nature,  by  this 
proof,  that  amid  all  temptations  and  persecutions  there 
are  27,000  men  left  In  the  Holy  City,  who,  following  the 
quotation  adopted  in  the  address,  have  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  Baal.    And  besides  this,  suppress  it  or  Ignore  it 
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as  the  world  may,  here  is  alTorded  a  record  which  the 
Vatican  archives  will  always  have  in  store  to  show  bow 
faitbrully  the  Papal  Government  was  cherished.  That 
the  Holy  Father  felt  all  this  was  manifest  In  his  smile 
and  in  his  voice,  and  indeed  the  very  earnestness  of  the 
flow  of  words  in  which  he  poured  oat  his  heart  renders 
it  impossible  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  what  he 
said,  but  all  present  were  impressed  with  the  sat. 
isfaction  the  matter  afforded  to  his  sense  of  Justice. 
"Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  "It  is  most  true,  and  let  us  ren- 
der Rlory  to  God  and  thanks  to  God  for  makini;  It  thus 
manifest  that  Rome  has  been  true  to  herself.  Heaven 
^rant  that  never  may  it  have  to  be  said  of  her,  '  Woe 
unto  thee  Chorozain,  woe  unto  thee  Bethsaida,  for  if 
the  mighty  thinj^s  had  been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
which  have  been  done  in  thee,  Ihey  would  long  »go 
have  repented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes ;  therefore  it 
shall  be  more  tolerable  in  the  day  of  judgment  for  Tyre 
and  Sidon  than  for  you.' 

**  No  !"  he  continued,  with  affectionate  confidence, 
"  never  can  such  words  apply  to  Rome.  The  spirit  of 
honor  and  loyaUy  which  held  you  close  bound  to  me, 
which  in  the  mid.st  of  overflowing  evil  keeps  you  in  the 
straight  path  of  Justice  with  such  abundant  courage 
renders  you  worthy  subjects  of  this  Holy  City,  empur- 
pled with  the  blood  of  her  noble  martyrs,  and  rendered 
illustrious  by  the  heroic  virtue  of  her  multitutc  of  con- 
fessors. Tlie  good  works  to  which  you  devote  your- 
selves with  so  great  zeal,  your  labors  for  the  main, 
tenancc  and  diffusion  of  religion,  will  assuredly  earn 
for  you  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  applause  of  all  men 
of  piety,  not  to  say  of  all  the  just  and  upright. 

"  May  God  keep  you  ever  faithful  to  your  good  inten- 
tions, and  preserve  you  from  contamination  of  the  evils 
which  have  overflowed  this  city.  With  my  whole  affec- 
tions I  pour  out  my  benediction  upon  yon  and  upon 
your  families,  and  I  bless  all  those  who  nOw,  being  out 
of  Rome,  are  prevented  from  subjoining  their  names  as 
they  would  wish.     .    . 

"  Men  have  said  that  I  am  worn  out  and  weary.  True 
I  am  weary  of  witnessing  the  iniquity,  injustice,  and 
disorder  around  us  ;  I  am  weary  of  the  insults  offered 
day  by  day  to  religion  in  this  city,  which  was  wont  to 
shine  before  the  world  as  an  example  of  faith  and 
morals  ;  I  am  weary  of  the  oppression  of  the  weak  and 
innocent,  of  the  insults  offered  to  ministers  of  the 
sanctuary,  of  the  profanation  of  objects  of  our  dearest 
veneration 

"  Of  all  this  am  I  weary  in  truth  !  But  worn  out  and 
weary  in  the  sense  of  being  ready  to  surrender  the  cause 
committed  to  me  ;  In  the  sense  of  being  ready  to  com- 
promise the  stniggle  with  injustice,  and  of  turning 
back  from  the  pursuit  of  that  which  is  right^ln  this 
sense.  No !" 

A  burst  of  respectful  applause,  as  irrcpresgible  as 
spontaneous,  broke  from  the  audience  as  he  spoke,  and 
for  some  seconds  impeded  bis  further  utterance.  As  it 
Bubsidtd,  he  continued — 

"  No,  in  this  sense  I  am  not  weary  ;  and,  by  the  help 
of  God,  never  shall  it  be  that  I  became  thus  weary. 
Anew,  I  give  you  my  benediction  to  bear  you  up  in  this 
struggle,  in  which  you,  too,  are  engaged  ;  and  I  invoke 
>t  in  copious  measure  on  your  families  also,  and  on  your 


substance  ;  may  It  be  with  yon  through  life,  and  open 
for  you  the  gates  of  an  eternity  of  Joy.    .    .    ." 

Letter  of  Pins  IX  to  the  Catholic  Women 
of  Cinciinati. 

We  trtnsfr  to  our  columns,  from  the  Cincinnati 
Catholic  Telegraph,  the  following  i^racious  letter  of 
our  Holy  Father,  as  being  indicative  at  once  of  the 
piety  and  faith  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
and  of  the  fatherly  goodness  of  the  illustrious 
writer,  who,  amidst  all  the  anguish  of  his  present 
great  trials,  receives  with  evident  sati<if:kction  the 
expressions  of  sympathy  and  attachment  which 
come  from  all  quarters,  and  even  deigns  to  acknowl- 
edge that  sympathy  in  terms  of  paternal  tenderness 
like  the  following: 

To  Oi'B  Bblovbd  DAUonTEns  in  Christ,  Sarah 
Peter,  Mary  Lixcolx,  and  other  Illi-strioih 
Mothers  of  Family  and  Piocs  Women  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Cincnnati. 

Bdoved  Daughters  in  Christ,  Health  and  Apontolie  Burn- 
ing : 

The  signal  tokens  of  piety  displayed  in  your  letter, 
and  the  burning  zeal  with  which  you  manifest  your 
devotion  towards  the  Apostolic  See,  have  been  for  us  a 
motive  of  consolation  in  tlie  bitter  anguish  that  over- 
whelms us  when  we  witness  the  boundless  evils  work- 
ing with  impunity  around  us.  What  adds  still  further 
to  our  confldence  is  the  solicitous  anxiety  with  which. 
Joining  your  prayers  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  faithful 
throughout  the  world,  and  emulating  the  zeal  of  your 
worthy  Archbishop,  you  all  beg  of  God  to  pnt  an  end  to 
this  nefarious  warfare  which  the  sons  of  darkness  wage 
against  the  Church,  by  deigning  to  bestow  upon  us,  in 
all  things,  peace  and  safety.  We  doubt  not  that  your 
pious  supplications,  procuring  for  us  in  this  struggle  a 
larger  share  of  divine  grace,  will  more  promptly  obtain 
that  divine  assistance  which  will  substitute  order  for 
these  social  perturbations.  We  felicitate  you,  moreover, 
that  your  example,  stimulating  the  zeal  of  others  In 
your  own  country,  has  prompted  men,  likewise,  to  vie 
with  you  in  this  respect.  In  the  meanwhile  rendering 
t )  your  filial  love  a  like  measure  of  paternal  affection, 
and  begging  ail  blessings  from  on  high  to  each  and  all 
of  you,  whethei  living  In  the  world  or  in  religious  com- 
munities, we  affectionately  grant  the  apostolic  blessing. 

Given  at  Rome,  from  St.  Peter's,  the  26lh  day  of  July, 
"n  the  year  1871,  and  pf  our  Pontificate  the  26th. 

Pius  IX. 

The  Projects  of  ihe  EDeny. 

We  need  not  wond.r  that  the  efforts  of  the 
CommunisUi  all  over  the  world,  and  especially 
ill  Rome,  are  directed  aguini>t  the  Mother  of  Qcxj. 
To  counterbalance  these  efforts,  we,  children  of 
Mary,  should  increase  our  devotion  to  her,  and  do 
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all  we  can  to  have  her  honored  as  she  deserves 
to  be. 

A  letter  to  the  Vhiwrs  contains  a  story  of  a  magnifl- 
cent  but  remarkably  bulky  taper  baving  been  sent  to 
the  Vatican — no  one  knew  by  whom — accompanied  by 
a  request  that  it  t-hould  be  placed  In  the  Pope's  private 
chapel,  and  lit  durinu:  hU  Mass.  The  request  was  com- 
piled with,  and  the  Pope,  seeing  It  burning  In  a  corner 
of  the  chapel,  ordered  it  to  be  Immediately  cxtin- 
gni&hcd.  It  was  opened  after  the  Mass  in  his  presence, 
and  was  found  to  contain  a  small  Orsini  shell.  And 
the  Nazione  itself  states  that.  In  giving  audience  recent- 
ly to  the  Chapter  of  one  of  the  great  Basilicas,  his  Holi- 
ness warned  the  Canons  to  keep  a  strict  guard  over 
their  church  ;  "  for,"  he  said,  "  it  Is  Intended  to  be  one 
of  the  first  buildings  to  experience  the  effects  of  petro- 
leum. I  know  positively,"  (he  is  reported  to  have 
added)  "  that  as  a  first  experiment,  these  wretches  arc 
determined  to  destroy  the  edifices  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  It  is  the  rage  of  the  infernal  enemy 
against  the  Queen  who  shall  crush  his  head." 

Of  petroleum,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  there  Is 
certainly  no  lack  in  Rome  at  present ;  It  Is,  as  the 
writer  In  question  puts  It,  simply  a  question  of 
matches.  The  petroleum,  which  has  been  bought  up 
by  the  Ghetto,  Is  said  to  be  reserved  for  all  the  princi- 
pal basilicas  and  religious  monuments  ;  but  this  to  be 
the  case  only  If  the  present  order  of  things  should 
ever  be  seriously  threatened.  "  The  Revolution  in 
danger !"  is  to  be  the  war-cry  in  Rome  as  it  was  In 
Paris. 


Death  of  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Demcrs. 

The  Right  Rev.  M.  Deniers,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of 
Vancouver  Island,  died  on  the  28th  of  July,  and  his 
remains  were  consigned  to  their  last  resting  place 
on  the  31st,  with  the  usual  solemn  ceremonies. 
The  Ave  Maria  has  lost  a  good  friend  in  the  death 
of  this  saintly  and  zealous  prelate.  The  Catliolic 
Sentind,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  of  the  5th  inst., 
says: — 

"  Ever  since  his  return  from  Rome,  where  he  went  to 
attend  the  great  Vatican  Council,  Bishop  Demers  has 
not  been  as  well  as  his  many  friends  and  the  faithful  of 
his  diocese  would  have  wished.  During  an  episcopal 
visit  to  Cowichan,  V.  I.,  he  was  prostrated  by  an  attack 
of  paralysis,  from  which  he  was  never  to  recover,  ling- 
ering between  life  and  death  till  the  28th  of  July,  1871, 
on  which  day,  at  three  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  aged  Prelate 
gave  up  his  soul  to  his  Maker.  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Demers 
labored  for  some  years  on  the  mission  In  Canada,  and 
In  1838  came  to  this  Northwestern  country  In  company 
with  Rev.  F.  N.  Blanehet,  now  Archbishop  of  Oregon 
City.  Here  he  labored  among  the  Indians  of  this  coim- 
try,  whom  the  zealous  missionary  and  Bishop  called  his 
children. 

"  The  deceased  was  consecrated  first  Bishop  of  Van- 
couver Island,  on  the^30th  of  November,  1847,  and  has 
since  then  directed  the  affairs  of  his  Diocese  to  his  hon- 
or and  the  complete  satisfaction  of  his  spiritual  chil- 


dren. Bishop  Demers  was  a  most  zealous  advocate  of 
the  rights  of  the  Cliurch  and  its  supreme  head,  and  ac- 
ted with  the  great  majority  of  the  late  Vatican  Council 
in  regard  to  her  doctrine  of  the  Infallihillty  of  the  Pope. 
His  life-long  labors  among  the  poor  Indians,  his  great 
services  to  the  Church,  and  hl.s  great  works  of  charity 
and  mercy  to  all  who  needed  such,  will,  we  are  sure, 
gain  for  him  from  Almighty  God  the  reward  In  heaven 
promised  to  the  true  aud  faithful  servant  on  earth." 
SequieKot  in  pace. 


How  James  Northrop  came  by  his  Death. 

FOITNDED  ON    FACT. 

'•  Be  merciful  In  thy  thoughts." 
[concluded.] 

The  war  being  ended,  he  returned  to  S , 

where   he    shortly  afterwards    married  a  young 
Creole  girl. 

His  ferocious  temper,  so  far  from  being  improved 
by  his  Mexican  campaign,  no  man  dared  to  thwart 
him,  for  he  would  be  sure  to  receive  the  contents  of 
a  revolver  or  the  point  of  a  knife,  with  which 
weapons  he  was  always  armed.  Before  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  thirty  years  he  hatl  been  indict- 
ed for  murder,  but  was  not  convicted  for  want  of 
sufficient  evidence.  He  remained  quiet  for  a  short 
time,  but  soon  broke  out  bad  as  ever. 

It  happened  one  evening,  while  lounging  in  the 
bar-room  on  the  corner  of  the  street  in  which  he 
lived,  he  became  witness  to  a  scene  between  some 
boys.  Several  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and 
sixteen  were  idling  around  a  public  pump  on  the 
opposite  corner,  when  a  child  of  some  eight  or 
nine  years  came  to  draw  some  water  in  a  small  tin 
bucket.  The  day  was  very  cold,  and  the  sidewalk 
was  covered  with  ice,  on  which  the  older  boys 
were  |then  sliding.  The  child  was  clad  in  a  petti- 
coat, and  wore  his  mother's  shoes  on  his  stocking- 
less  feet.  No  sooner  did  he  appear  than  the  lads 
commenced  to  tease  him : 

"  Say,  Mick,  where  did  you  get  your  vest  ?"  said 
one. 

The  child  made  no  reply. 

"Why  don't  you  answer,  you  little  greeny?" 
said  his  tormentor,  at  the  same  time  giving  him  a 
push  which  knocked  him  off  the  sidewalk.  The 
child  got  up,  and  prepared  to  fill  his  bucket,  when 
one  of  tlie  other  lads  seized  it,  and  commenced 
drumming  on  it  with  his  knuckles^ 

"  Plaze  gi'  me  me  bucket,"  said  the  child. 

"  Tell  me  your  name  and  I  will." 

"  Me  name  is  Michael." 
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"  Ha,  ha!  didn't  T  giiew  well!"  roared  the  first 
boy.  "  I  knew  he  was  u  Mick  by  the  cut  of  his 
shoes.    Who's  your  hhocmukcr?"  he  contioucd. 

This  touched  the  child's  feelings  to  the  quick :  a 
vision  of  tlie  poor  room  he  called  home  arose  be- 
fore him,  where  his  mother  lay  sick ;  and  it  was 
her  shoes  he  had  on,  havini;  none  of  his  own. 
lie  burst  into  tears,  and  cried  piteously  for  his 
bucket :  the  boy  who  had  it  threw  it  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street,  telling  him  to  go  after  it  He 
meekly  essiiyed  to  do  so,  when  one  of  the  boys 
pushc.l  him  rudely  and  knocked  him  down.  This 
was  more  than  James  Northrop  could  stand.  He 
made  a  few  strides  across  the  street,  caught  the 
boy  by  the  car  and  shook  him  well,  gave  all  the 
lads  a  sound  scolding  for  their  cowardice,  then  tak- 
ing the  child's  bucket,  filled  it  and  spoke  kindly  to 
the  little  fellow.  The  child  with  a  soft  brogue 
said,  "  May  the  Lord  reward  you,  sir,  in  the  hour 
of  your  need.  It's  my  mother'll  be  much  obleeged 
to  you.  If  I  wasn't  so  short  I'd  wollop  them 
chaps  in  a  minnit." 

Jiimes  greatly  admired  the  last  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  the  little  fellow,  and  Immediately  vol- 
unteered to  carry  the  water  for  him,  as  the  little 
fellow's  hand  had  been  cut  by  the  sharp  ice  when  he 
fell.  "How  far  do  you  live  from  here,  my  little 
man  ?"  asked  James. 

"  Just  beyant  there,  sir.  My  mother  is  sick,  and 
has  no  <me  to  do  a  turn  for  her  but  me." 

They  reached  the  miserable  room  in  a  few  min- 
utes, where  he  found  the  poor  w^omau  lying  sick, 
just  as  the  child  said,  with  no  assistance  but  her 
little  son.  He  gave  her  ten  dollars,  saying,  "  I'm  a 
rough  concern  myself,  madam ;  but  I  have  a  wife, 
and  I'll  send  her  and  see  what  she  can  do  for  you." 

"  God  reward  you,  sir,  and  may  you  never  die  in 
sin." 

"  Mother,  the  boys  war  goin'  to  bate  me  again, 
only  this  gentleman  came  up  and  he  soon  made 
them  scamper  like  young  hares." 

*'  Oh,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  widow,  "  how  can  I 
ever  thank  you  enough !  those  thoughtless  lads  are 
forever  teasing  my  poor  little  boy;  I  have  no 
means  to  get  him  clothes,  and  so  the  poor  child 
has  to  suffer  their  taunts." 

"  If  they  ever  attempt  to  tea«e  you  again,  my  lit- 
tle man,  just  threaten  to  tell  mc,  and  you'll  see 
they  won't  touch  you." 

"  Thank  you,  sir ;  mother  will  soon  be  well  now  ; 
when  she  gets  enough  to  eat,  and  then  she  will 
buy  me  a  jacket  and  trousers,  and  then  they'll  be 
afeerd  of  me,  when  they  know  I'm  a  boy.  It's 
because  they  thinks  I'm  a  girl  they  play  on  me." 

"  You'll  be  somebody  when  you  are  grown,"  re- 
joined James ;  "  you  have  a  good  deal  of  the  man  in 
you  now." 


James  was  as  good  as  his  word ;  and  when  he 
returned  home  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  Celeste,  there's 
a  poor  soul  down  in  the  tenement-bouse  back  of 
the  '  Travellers'  Home ;'  she  is  right  sick,  and  has 
no  one  to  oire  for  her  but  the  most  cute  manly 
little  chiip  I  ever  came  across." 

"  Well^  I'll  go  there  in  the  morning  and  see  her," 
replied  his  wife — a  very  stylish  lady,  but  attached 
to  her  husband,  and,  like  every  one  else,  in  whole- 
some fear  ofcontradicting  his  wishes  in  anytliing. 

The  winter,  spring,  and  summer  passed  by,  and 
in  the  fall  God  took  the  widow  O'llallonin  to  Him- 
self; and  in  all  those  ten  months  James  Northrop's 
bounty  had  supported  her,  though  he  never  but  on 
the  one  occasion  entered  her  home,  for  he  could 
not  bear  the  sight  of  poverty.  When  she  died,  the 
priest  who  was  her  confessor  took  the  little  Michael 
to  his  own  home,  and  committed  him  to  the  care  of 
his  mother,  who  was  his  housekeeper, — so  the  little 
fellow  was  well  cared  for  in  the  house  of  Father 
Smythe. 

We  will  now  pass  from  the  year  '49  to  '68,  merely 
remarking  that  in  those  years  James  had  been  four 
times  arraigned  for  munler.  On  the  last  occasion, 
being  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death,  he  had  his 
punishment  commuted  to  the  penitentiary  for  life, 
but  by  some  means  procured  his  liberty,  and  re- 
turned to  S in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  where 

he  resumed  his  former  reckless  life — dealing  ia 
horses,  betting  on  races,  and  engaged  in  all  manner 
of  riotous  living. 

In  the  mean  time  we  must  see  what  became  of 
our  little  friend,  Michael  O'llalloran. 

He  had  grown  to  manhood  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  gentle,  large-hearted  Father  Smythe. 
The  good  Father  had  perceived  early  indications 
in  the  child  of  a  recollection  and  piety  not  common 
to  his  years, — he  therefore  formed  the  resolution 
to  train  him  in  such  a  manner  that  if  it  should 
please  G(xl  to  give  him  the  grace  of  vocation  to  the 
prk'Sthood  a  blessing  he  never  ceased  to  ask  for 
the  child — he  would  be  fit  for  that  holy  office. 

Father  Smythe's  prayer  was  heard :  he  had  the 
happiness  to  see  those  orphan  hands  he  had  so 
often  held  in  his  own  as  he  taught  him  to  pray, 
now  anointed  to  offer  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  pour 
the  Precious  Blood  of  the  Sacred  Heart  over  con- 
trite sinners. 

Michael,  now  Father  O'Halloran,  was  in  the 
second  year  of  his  priesthood,  in  the  year  1868, 
when  he  met  with  the  following  incident.     There 

had  been  races  near  the  town  of  S ,  on  the  Ohio 

River.   James  Northrop  was  there,  betting  as  usual, 

and  in  returning  to  8 the  cars  by  which  he  was 

travelling  were  run  into  by  a  freight  train,  and  a 
number  of  passengers  were  killed  and  wounded. 
Amongst  the  latter  was  James  Northrop ;  he  was 
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carried  to  a  farm-house  a  few  miles  from  the  scene 
of  the  dii-aster,  where  it  happened  that  Father 
O'llalloran  was  holding  a  sUition.  A  physician 
being  called,  declared  the  unfortunate  man  had 
received  internal  injuries,  and  could  not  last  many 
hours. 

Ah,  how  quickly  his  soul  now  leaped  back  over 
all  those  intervening  years  to  his  early  infancy, 
and  the  few  first  truths  of  religion  he  had  then  been 
taught !  Upon  learning  that  he  had  not  long  to 
live  he  asked  for  a  priest.  Father  O'Halloran  was 
brought  to  him,  and  upon  inquiring  his  name 
immediately  recognized  the  champion  of  his  boy- 
hood at  the  pump.  He  instructed  him  as  well  as 
the  short  time  would  permit,  heard  his  general  con- 
fession, gave  him  the  Holy  Viaticum  and  adminis- 
tered Extreme  Unction,  after  which  the  wounded 
man  seemed  to  niUy,  but  it  was  only  for  a  few  days, 
during  which  Father  O'Halloran  was  unremitting 
in  his  attentions. 

On  the  morning  after  receiving  the  Sacraments 
the  priest  said  to  liim  :  "  Are  you  not  the  Mr.  Nor- 
throp who  in  1849  lived  in  the  city  of  S ,  near 

the  corner  of  Treraont  and  Main  streets  ? " 

"  Yes.    Why  ?" 

"  Do  you  remember  once  defending  a  little  boy, 
and  accompanying  him  to  his  poverty-stricken 
mother,  wliom  you  relieved  so  eflaciently  that  but 
for  your  timely  help  she  might  have  died  of 
hunger  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  kind.  I  don't 
think  I  did  that  much  good  in  my  life." 

"  Ah !  you  have  forgotten  it, — but  God  never 
forgets  our  good  actions;  it  is  only  our  offences 
which  He,  our  Loving  Lord,  has  promised  to  forget, 
and  to  remove  from  His  memory,  as  far  as  the  East 
is  from  the  West,  the  sins  of  the  contrite  sinner. 
That  good  deed  in  its  reward  you  will  find  awaiting 
you  at  tlie  judgment-seat.  You  do  not,  then,  re- 
member that  poor  woman's  prayer, '  that  you  might 
never  die  in  sin  ?" 

"  Prayer  ?  Well,  now  that  you  recall  it,  I  think 
I  have  some  faint  memory  of  such  a  prayer.  If  I 
remember  rightly  its  oddity  struck  me ;  but  it  is  so 
long  ago  that  I  have  forgotten  all  the  circum- 
stances." 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  them ;  for  I  am  the  little 
boy — tlie  son  of  that  widow  whom  you  so  kindly 
aided,  and  in  whose  memory  that  action  has  ever 
lived,— and  I  have  never  ceased  to  pray  for 
you."  ••* 

"Impossible!  Do  you  really  tell  me  that  God 
has  BO  amply  repaid  that  trifling  service?  Oh, 
great  and  good  God !  how  countless  the  multitude 
of  Thy  mercies!  how  many  blessings  may  be 
resting  on  ray  unconscious  soul,  that  outweigh  the 
curses  I  so  richly  deserve  for  my  wicked  life !   Yes, 


Father,  it  is  most  surely  true  that  our  good  God 
forgets  the  evil  and  remembers  the  good  of  His 
creatures'  lives." 

"  We  may  well  imagine  how  our  tender,  loving 
Lord  holds  you  in  His  memory,  when  I,  His  poor 
erring  creature,  have  not  forgotten  you.  Since  I 
have  been  ordained  I  never  oflfered  the  Holy  Sacri- 
fice without  making  a  special  remembrance  of 
you." 

"Oh,  Father,  how  kind  that  was!  how  can  I 
ever  repay  you!  Truly  God's  mercies  are  above 
all  His  works." 

Seeing  that  the  dying  man  could  not  survive  long. 
Father  O'Halloran  deferred  his  departure  that  he 
might  assist  that  poor  soul  in  its  last  struggle,  which 
took  place  not  many  hours  later.  A  little  after 
midnight,  the  priest,  perceiving  that  he  was  dying, 
gave  him  the  last  absolution,  and  with  gentle  and 
holy  words  assisted  him  to  pass  to  his  God,  which 
event  took  place  at  1  A.  M.  on  the  17th  of  October, 
two  days  after  he  had  received  his  injuries. 

James  Northrop's  childlike  confidence  in  the 
merits  of  his  Divine  Redeemer  and  the  intercession 
of  the  Holy  Mother  of  God  were  truly  aflFecting. 
Would  that  there  were  many  such  penitent  souls 
kneeling  at  the  feet  of  our  loving  Jesus  as  this 
poor  sinner !    His  mortal  remains  were  coffined  and 

sent  on  to  S ,  where,   in  the  daily  papers  of 

that  date,  might  be  read  the  following  notice  : 

"  The  remains  of  James  Northrop,  the  desperado  and 
murderer,  arrived  In  this  city  on  yesterday.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  he  was  one  of  the  passengers  on  the 
train  of  cars  which  met  with  such  a  frightful  accident 
on  Tuesday  last.  If  it  were  only  such  characters  that 
met  their  end  by  accidents  of  the  kind,  there  would 
not  be  much  cause  to  lament  them." 

We  may  easily  imagine  what  were  Father  O'Hal- 
loran's  feelings  upon  reading  the  above.  "Oh,  vain 
world !"  he  exclaimed ;  "so  confident  in  your  own 
enlightenment,  and  so  very  ignorant  of  the  ways  of 
God !  How  truly  may  we  say  with  the  apostle  : 
Oh  the  depth  of  the  riches  of  the  wisdom  and  of 
tl)e  knowledge  of  God !  How  incomprehensible  are 
His  judgments,  and  how  unsearchable  His  ways! 
Poor  soul !  on  earth  condemned  by  fellow-sinners, 
whilst  perhaps  it  is  hymning  the  enrapturing 
praises  of  God,  confirmed  in  His  blissful  presence 
for  eternity. 

The  lesson  for  us  is:  Judge  not,  and  you  shall 
not  be  judged ;  condemn  not,  and  you  shall  not  be 
condemned. 


Kindness  is  preserved  by  a  constant  reciprocity 
of  benefits  or  interchange  of  pl^sures ;  but  such 
benefits  can  only  be  bestowed  as  others  arc  cnpable 
to  receive,  and  such  pleasures  only  imparted  as 
others  are  qualified  to  enjoy. 


; 
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The  Presentation  of  the 
Diary. 


Blessed  Tlrsrln 


A  Prepauation  fou  the  Incarnation. 

For  If  the  first  fruits  be  holy,  so  is  the  mass  also,  and 
If  the  root  be  holy,  so  are  the  branches. — Jiom.  x\,  16. 

From  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  man  ex- 
pressed his  homage  to  God  by  means  of  sacrifices. 
Cain  offered  to  God  the  first  fruits  of  the  earth, 
though  his  sacrifices  were  not  acconipmied  by  that 
earnest  piety  and  devotion  which  alone  can  render 
a  sacrifice  acceptable  to  God ;  and  Able  offend  the 
firstlings  of  the  flock,  accompanying  A<«  sacrifice 
with  that  sincere  h)ve  of  God  which  won  for  him 
the  blessings  and  approval  of  heaven.  From  that 
timi;  the  practice  of  offering  in  sjicrifice  the  first 
fruits  both  of  the  earth  and  of  animals  continued 
to  be  the  expression  of  man's  subjection  to  God, 
and  the  means  by  which  man  obtainetl  from  God 
the  grace  and  strength  to  live  in  a  manner  pleas- 
ing to  his  Creator.  Later,  when  Moses,  acting 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  gave  his 
law  to  the  people  of  Israel,  this  pniclice  was  made 
obligjitory  on  ail,  and  alter  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  from  the  bo.idage  of  E;^ypt,  it  was  made 
obligatory  on  the  liberated  people  to  offer  to  God, 
with  special  ceremonies,  every  first-born  of  the 
humun  species,  in  memory  of  the  terrible  means 
by  which  God  procured  the  liberation  of  His 
people — the  death  of  the  first-born  of  all  the 
Egyptians. 

Seeing  how  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God  was 
this  (iftcring  of  their  first-born,  as  evinced  by  the 
many  .'•pi  cial  favors  conferred  upon  those  who 
complied  with  this  requirement  in  a  spirit  of  true 
piety,  many  pious  parents,  not  content  with  simply 
offering  their  children  to  God,  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law,  consecrattd  them 
from  their  very  iiifancy  to  the  service  of  God  in 
the  Temple,  where  they  dwelt  in  apartments  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose,  and  sjieut  their  time  wall- 
ing upon  the  priests  ami  joining  with  them  in  the 
prais  -8  of  the  Mo-t  High.  Nor  was  this  privilege 
confined  to  the  male  children  of  the  Israelites,  but 


extended  also  to  the  females,  who  occupied  apart- 
ments specially  designed  for  them,  and,  outside  of 
the  hours  devoted  to  prayer  each  day,  spent  their 
time  in  works  designed  for  the  ornamenting  of  the 
Temple  or  for  the  use  of  the  priests  during  the 
performance  of  the  sacred  rites. 

It  was  in  accordance  with  this  beautiful  custom, 
that  SS.  Joachim  and  Anne  presented  their  holy 
child,  Mary,  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  while 
she  was  yet  but  three  years  old;  and  the  Church, 
established  by  the  Son  of  that  spotless  Virgin,  in- 
vites all  Christians  to  meditate  upon  that  first  sol- 
emn offering  of  herself,  made  by  one  who  was  des- 
tined to  be  so  intimately  associated  with  Him  who 
redeemed  mankind  from  tlie  bondage  of  sin.  But 
why  docs  that  offering,  which  Mary  made  of  her- 
self to  God,  claim  our  attention  and  admiration? 
It  is  because  that  solemn  consecration  of  herself  to 
God,  wliicii  Mary  made  on  the  occasion  of  her  pres- 
entation in  the  temple,  was  the  first  volnntajy  and 
public  act  on  her  part  in  the  preparation  fir  man's 
redemption ;  it  is  because  that  oblation  of  herself 
was  the  most  perf  ct  offering  that  had  yet  been 
matle  to  our  offi^nded  Creator,  and  because,  by  that 
act,  she  gave  an  example  of  virtue,  which  has 
since  led  thousands  to  devote  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  the  service  of  God,  by  a  life  of  retirement 
and  sanctity  which  has  rendered  their  names  glo- 
rious before  men  and  angels. 

That  act  of  consecration  to  God  in  the  Temple 
was  the  first  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  Mary  in 
the  preparation  for  man's  redemption.  God  had 
decreed  from  all  eternity  that  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  should  be  born  of  a  virgin.  Jle  began  the 
work  of  mercy  by  exempting  Mar)',  the  destined 
Mother  of  the  Redeemer,  from  the  stain  of  original 
sin.  But  still  that  favored  child  possessed  free 
will,  and,  as  yet,  had  given  no  positive  evidence  of 
her  willingness  to  correspond  with  the  designs  of 
G«xi.  The  beneficent  Creator  not  only  preserved 
her  from  original  sin,  but  gave  to  her,  as  He  had 
previously  done  to  Adam  and  Eve,  the  full  use  of 
reason  from  the  first  moment  of  her  existence,  both 
MS  a  natural  consequence  of  lur  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, anJ,  as  the  Doctors  of  the  Church  tell  us, 
that  she  might  begin  from  the  very  dawn  of  exist- 
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ence  to  glorify  her  Creator  and  acquire  merit  by 
an  intelligent  practise  of  virtue.  But,  as  yet,  tliat 
bright  intelligence  occupied  itself  only  in  mediUi- 
tions  upon  the  promises  of  God  to  send  a  RedL-emer, 
and  on  the  sanctity  which  should  surround  tliat 
Divine  Being,  "who  M'as  to  come  upnn  earth  in 
human  form.  Three  years  passed  away  in  these 
holy  meditations,  and  Mary  conceived  a  desire  to 
be,  at  least,  the  servant  of  the  cliosen  Mother  of 
tlie  Divine  Child,  To  render  herself  worthy  of  this 
employment,  she  wished  to  devote  herself  to  the 
service  of  God,  and  the  practise  of  virtue  in  the 
Temple.  She  reminded  her  parents  of  the  vow 
they  had  made  to  consecrate  their  child  to  Ilim,  if 
God  would  grant  them  the  grace  to  become  pa- 
rents. They  consented  with  joy  to  the  fulfilment 
of  that  vow,  especially  as  the  holy  child  herself  re- 
quested it,  and  Mary  was  brought  to  the  Temple. 
There,  kneeling  before  the  Holy  of  holies,  she  con- 
secrated herself  forever  to  the  service  of  God; 
there,  the  holy  fathers  tell  us,  she  pronounced  that 
vow  of  perpetual  virginity,  by  the  observance  of 
which  she  hoped  to  render  herself  worthy  to  serve 
the  Mother  of  the  Redeemer,  and  thus  it  was  that 
she  made  the  first  voluntary  step  in  the  fulfilment 
of  the  designs  of  heaven,  aud  in  preparation  for 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  to  re- 
deem man.  Have  we  not  then  reason  to  rejoice 
while  contemplating  that  great  act  of  self-sacrifice, 
which  was  the  first  prelude  to  the  glorious  sacri- 
fice of  Calvary,  by  which  we  were  restored  to  the 
friendship  and  favor  of  God  ? 

The  second  consideration  which  invites  our  at- 
tention in  connection  with  this  subject  is  the  per- 
fection of  the  oQ'erlng  which  Mary  made  to  God. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  many  children 
had  been  oftered  to  God  by  their  parents,  but  in 
all  these  children  there  was  the  taint  of  original 
sin,  which,  as  it  were,  reminded  God  of  the  offence 
which  had  been  committed  by  our  first  parents, 
and  rendered  the  offering  less  acceptable  to  Him. 
Besides,  these  children,  being  thus  offered  to  God 
before  they  had  attained  the  use  of  reason,  were  pas- 
sive victims  in  the  hands  of  their  parents,  and  inca- 
pable of  taking  any  part  in  the  oblation.  But  far 
difTerent  was  all  this  in  the  case  of  Mary.  Free 
from  the  stain  of  original  sin,  spotless  and  lovely 
as  the  bright  Seraphim  of  heaven,  she  was  a  vic- 
tim in  the  hands  of  her  pious  parents  worthy  the 
complacency  and  acceptance  of  the  Most  High. 
And  when  we  add  to  this  tire  fact  that  while  her 
parents,  with  tears  of  devotion  and  charity,  oflTered 
their  holy  child  to  God,— that  same  child,  with  the 
full  advertence  of  a  bright  unclouded  reason,  with 
the  full  use  of  an  upright  will,  and  with  a  heart 
overflowing  with  the  purest  love  for  God,  joined 
with  all  the  fervor  of  her  stainless  soul  in  that  ob- 


lation of  herself,  renouncing  forever  the  pleasures 
and  enjoyments  of  this  world,  and  consecrating 
herself  entirely  to  the  love  and  service  of  her  God 
by  a  vow  of  perpetual  virginity,  what  additional 
lustre  and  perfection  is  not  added  to  the  gift  pre- 
sented to  our  Heavenly  Father!  Indeed,  the  holy 
Fathers,  filled  with  astonishment  and  gratitude 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  beauty  and  perfectivm 
this  oflFering,  assure  us  that  God  was  ho  pleased 
with  it  that  He  hastened  the  time  of  man's  redemp- 
tion, sending  the  Saviour  sooner  than  He  other- 
wise would  have  done.  Yes,  and  they  might  well 
have  added,  that  if  God  could  have  been  ."satisfied 
by  anything  less  than  an  infinite  reparation  of  the 
sin  of  our  first  parents,  that  oflering  of  Mary  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  redeem  the  world,  so  per- 
fect and  pleasing  to  Him  were  the  gift  itself  and 
the  love  with  which  it  was  offered.  If,  then,  we 
love  God,  and  rejoice  at  seeing  Him  honored  and 
glorified,  have  we  not  reascm  to  be  glad  and  exceed- 
ingly grateful  to  know  that  a  fellow-creature  was 
found  worthy  to  offer  a  ))erfect  gift  to  the  Creator, 
and  thus  propitiate  Him  in  our  favor? 

Finally,  if  the  Holy  Ghost  declares  through 
the  Prophet  Isaias,*  that  the  very  feet  of  him 
who  brings  good  tidings  and  preaches  peace 
are  beautiful,  evidently  because  such  a  one  serves 
to  lead  men  to  God  by  unfolding  to  them  the 
beauty  of  His  law  and  the  advantages  of  virtue, 
what  shall  we  say  of  her  who  exemplified  in  her 
own  person  the  highest  perfection  of  virtue  possi- 
ble for  a  creature,  and  on  the  day  of  her  Presenta- 
tion gave  an  example  of  practical  love  for  God 
which  exerted  an  influence  not  only  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  one  age  or  nation,  but  upon  those  of  all 
ages  and  nations,  and  by  the  power  and  efficacy  of 
that  example  will  continue  till  the  end  of  time  to 
make  virtue  lovely,  and  fortify  the  courage  of  those 
who  wish  to  serve  God  in  a  more  perfect  manner, 
to  battle  bravely  against  the  allurements  of  worldly 
pleasures,  in  the  well-grounded  hope  that  they  will 
be  victorious  and  one  day  reach  that  hundredfold 
reward,  and  gain  eternal  life,  promised  to  those 
who  leave  all  things  for  God's  sake.  What,  for 
instance,  gives  courage  to  the  young  maiden  who 
has  lived  amid  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of 
opulence  or  worldly  greatness,  to  bid  farewell  to 
friends  and  pleasures  and  pledge  herself  by  a  vow 
of  perpetual  virginity  to  the  service  of  God  and  a 
life  of  virtue  and  sanctity  ?  The  example  of  Mary. 
What  cheers  the  lonely  missionary,  far  from  home 
and  the  advantages  of  civilized  society — deprived, 
by  his  own  free  choice,  of  even  the  lawful  pleasures 
of  life,  and  subjected  to  hardships  and  sufferings  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  fellow-men  ? 


*  Isaias,  lii,  7. 
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The  example  of  Mary.  What  gives  strength  to 
the  youth,  ttssailcd  by  passions  and  beset  by  tempta- 
tions, to  resist  the  promptings  of  a  p:  rverted  nu- 
tiirc  and  keep  his  soul  free  from  the  t<iint  of 
worldly  contagion  ?  The  example  of  Mary.  Yes, 
there  is  not  a  virtue  of  which  she  has  not  given  an 
exam|)le;  there  is  not  a  trial  or  temptition  in 
which  we  may  not  look  to  her  for  sympathy  and 
encoura'^^ement  Again,  therefore,  I  would  ask 
have  we  not  reason  to  rejoice,  while  we  reflect  upon 
that  act  of  sclfsacrifice  by  which  she  gave  the 
first  public  example  of  virtue  and  love  for  God — 
when  she  began  that  life  of  perfect  conformity 
with  the  will  of  God,  which  was  nothing  less  than 
a  constant  example  for  the  encouragement  of  all 
succeeding  genenitions;  when  she  offered  to  God 
the  first  fruits  of  her  fnultlcss  life — the  first  fruits 
of  her  perfect  reason  and  her  upright  will?  Yes, 
let  us  rejoice,  and  K-t  us  be  grateful,  and  let  us 
prove  our  gratitude  by  living,  after  her  example, 
a  life  of  virtue,  in  accordance  with  the  teachings 
of  her  Divine  Son. 


Tbe  Christian's  Tow. 

Come  forth  each  star  that  gems  the  ether  blue, 
Come  every  sun  that  lends  the  flower  its  hue. 
Come  all  that's  dark  below  or  bright  above, 
And  praise  my  Jusus  dear,  my  true  and  only  love. 
To  Tliec,  as  do  the  seraphs,  fain  would  I  bow, 
To  Thee,  as  do  the  angels,  fain  would  I  vow 
That  time  nor  space  should  tear  the  links  apart 
Which  bind  a  wretch  like  me  to  Thy  fond  Heart. 
Listen  !  each  pearl  that  decks  the  sea-birds'  home, 
Listen  !  each  ray  that  lights  the  white  sea  foam. 
Listen  !  ye  rocks,  ye  flowers,  ye  groves,  ye  mountains 

grand. 
Listen  I  ye  wild  waves  breaking  on  the  strand, 
Listen  !  all  creatures  form'd  for  your  Muker's  praise, 
Hear  now  the  vow  to  that  lov'd  Heart  I  raise, 
And  thou,  sweet  Virgin  Mother,  Mary  ever  blest. 
Who  dwell'st  in  that  pure  Heart,  like  dove  within  its 

nest, 
Hear  how  I  vow  my  Lord's  dear  Cross  to  share, 
My  joys— the  sorrows  of  my  Jesus  dear. 
Come  forth,  ye  angel-throui^,  to  fan  His  burning  brow. 
Come  forth,  ye  cherubim,  adore  Him  now  ; 
Float  on  each  breeze  that  stirs  His  clotted  hair. 
Breathe  on  each  pierclnjj  thorn  that  lintcers  there, 
LUten  !  with  folded  wint;s  to  catch  His  d>  ing  sigh. 
Then  poise  your  pinions  for  the  realms  on  high. 
Grant  me.  Oh  Jesus  !  the  gift  of  Thy  dear  love. 
Send  out  to  me  Thy  Spirit's  Holy  Dove. 
I'll  WC41V0  a  wreath  of  Love,  of  Hope,  of  Faith, 
And  place  't  with  Mary  on  Thy  Heart  till  death. 

Amen. 


When   flatterers    meet,    Satan   goes   to   din- 


The  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Twilight  Hour. 

Glancing  over  an  old  number  of  the  CailuHic 
AdcooUf,  we  found  those  beautiful  thoughts  of  one 
whose  tongue  is  no  loss  eloquent  than  his  pen  ; 

No  creahire  connected  with  the  history  of  onr  Sav- 
lour  and  His  Church  has  inspired  so  many  gentle  and 
tcnd<T  emotions,  so  many  holy  and  poetic  thoughts  as 
His  Mother,  Mary  the  Virjjin.  Every  art  has  bowed  to 
her,  and  soutcht  tliroujfh  her  a  higher  and  diviner  inspi- 
ration. Shu  is  the  ideal  woman  ;  and  the  genius  of 
the  Christian  world,  wherever  it  has  souf^ht  the  type 
of  perfect  Invelines's,  has  instinctively  turned  to  the 
Mother  of  Jesus.  Think  of  the  >;rcat  works  of  art, 
famous  throughout  the  world  and  forever,  in  painting, 
in  music,  in  architecture,  and  you  will  be  astonished  at 
the  wonder-works  of  hnman  genius  which  the  Blessed 
Virgin  has  inspired.  The  great  warm  heart  of  the 
Catholic  people  has  blended  her  name  with  all  the  deep 
and  holy  poetry  of  nature.  She  is  to  them  the  Qneen  of 
earth  as  well  as  of  heaven— the  Star  of  the  sea,  the  Lily 
of  the  valley,  the  Rose  without  thorn.  She  Is  gentle  as 
the  dove,  young  and  beauteous  as  the  rosy  cheek  of 
mom,  tender  as  love,  pure  as  the  crystal  dewdrop  that 
rests  upon  the  white  lily's  spotless  bosom.  Her  voice 
is  like  music  on  tlic  waters  when  the  pale-faced  moon 
looks  down  upon  the  blue  and  tranquil  deep,  lifting  up 
the  soul  above  the  troubled  billows  of  life's  stormy  sea, 
to  a  higher  world  where  the  enduring  presence  of  God 
is  felt.  Her  name  is  as  sweet  as  the  words  lisped  by 
innocent  childhood,  carrying  the  heart  back  to  the 
paradise  of  earth,  the  home  of  one's  youth,  when, 
kneeling  by  our  mother's  side,  we  heard  her  sacred 
lips.  In  accents  that  still  dwell  in  the  soul,  soothing  it 
to  rest,  speak  the  holy  name  of  Mary.  The  thought  of 
her  Id  like  the  remembrance  of  prayers  uttered  from 
the  heart  in  the  far-distant  past,  when  the  world  was 
all-beautiful,  because  we  were  all-pure.  Devotion  to 
the  Virgin-Mother  of  God  has  raised  woman  in  Christian 
nations  to  the  high  and  holy  sphere  in  which  she  now 
moves.  The  thou.oand  heavenly  feelings  which.  In 
Christian  lands  and  Christian  hearts,  gather  round  the 
hallowed  words  wife,  mother,  sister — highest  names  of 
truth,  of  love,  of  beauty— owe  their  magic  and  their 
power  to  the  Virgin  Mother  of  the  God-bom  Child. 

Whenever  we  think  of  Mary,  religion  naturally  mclt« 
Into  poetry.  In  nothing  however.  It  seems  to  us,  has  tbe 
Catholic  heart  been  more  diviuely  inspired  than  in 
making  the  twilight  hour  the  hour  of  Mary. 

"  Avt  Jfaria,  o'er  tlie  sftrth  and  oea 
That  lienTonliMt  lioiir  of  heaven  is  worthiest  the*; 
Are  Maria,  blMae<i  Iw  tho  hoar, 
The  lime,  tV'e  clime,  the  rpot  where  I  »o  oft 
Rave  fell  tliat  motnMit  in  its  fullest  power 
Sink  o'er  the  earth  no  beantifiil  and  eoft. 
While  BWUDg  the  drop  l>ell  in  the  diitant  tower. 
Or  tbe  faint  dying  dity  hjmn  stolealuft 
And  not  a  breatli  cr»pt  thrungh  the  roey  air, 
An;!  vet  tlie  fon>iit  le.^veii  wmpd  atirred  with  prayw. 
Ave  ifarin  !  it  ia  the  hour  of  prayer, 
Ave  Maria  !  it  ii  the  lionr  of  lot*. 
Ate  Maria/  may  our  aplrit*  dare 
Look  up  to  thine  and  to  thy  fon'i  aboret 
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Ave  Maria  I  ob  that  Tare  bo  Tslrl 

TlioM  downcast  eje«  beoeutb  the  almighty  Dot* — " 

The  morning  breaks  npon  us  with  creative  force,  re- 
awakening into  life  slumbering  nature.  There  is  about 
It  a  motion,  a  stir,  a  busy  air,  as  it 

"  Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill," 
•which  prompts  to  action  rather  than  to  thought,  and 
epcnks  of  the  active  and  restless  world  rather  than  of 
the  calm  peace  of  heaven.  But  the  evening  brings 
with  it  such  an  air  of  repose,  of  quiet  and  of  rest,  that 
the  soul  in  that  soft  hour,  forgetting  for  a  moment  the 
distractions  and  troubles  of  life,  raises  itself  on  the 
wings  of  contemplation  to  the  very  throne  of  God. 

"  Oh,  Ilesperns  I  thou  briugest  all  good  things, 
Home  to  the  weary,  to  the  hnngry  cheer, 
To  the  yonng  bird  the  parent's  hroodinfc  wings, 
The  welcome  stall  to  the  o'er-'aboreil  steer; 
Whate'er  of  peace  about  our  hearthstone  clings, 
Whate'er  our  household  gods  protect  of  dear 
Are  gathered  round  us  by  thy  look  of  rest ; 
Thou  bringest  the  child,  too,  to  the  mother's  breast ; 
Boft  hourl  which  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the  heart 
Of  those  who  sail  the  seas,  on  the  first  day 
When  they  from  their  sweet  friends  are  torn  apart, 
Or  fills  with  love  the  pilgrim  on  his  way. 
As  the  far  bell  of  vesper  makes  him  start, 
Seeming  to  weep  the  dying  day's  decay." 

Home  is  never  so  tnily  home  as  in  the  blessed  hour 
of  evening.  The  family  circle,  broken  up  during  the 
day  by  the  dividing  cares  of  life,  is  now  knit  together 
again.  A  senseof  contentment  and  peace  is  diffused 
throughout  the  household.  The  toil  and  labor  of  the 
day  now  makes  repose  doubly  sweet,  as  pleasure  is  sweet- 
est after  pain.  Now  woman's  gentle  voice,  breath- 
ing in  accents  of  love  from  the  tosom  of  the  wife,  the 
mother,  the  sister,  lulls  and  soothes  like  the  sound  of 
falling  waters.  Now  hand  clasps  hand,  and  heart  re- 
sponds to  heart,  and  mutual  eyes  in  silence  speak  what 
tongue  could  never  utter. 

It  is  as  if  God's  angels  with  unnumbered  eyes  were 
coming  down  upon  ns,  and  preparing  to  spread  over  us 
their  gentle  wings  of  love,  to  compose  us  to  rest  as  the 
hen  does  her  little  ones  or  as  the  mother  lulls  to  rest 
her  infant  babe. 

Then  awakes  in  the  soul  the  infinite  longing,  that 
Bcnse  of  unrest  which  steals  upon  the  heart  in  the  hour 
of  its  deepest  and  highest  joy,  telling  it  in  accents  sad 
and  sorrowful  that  naught  is  at  rest,  that  all  things  are 
passing  away  ;  that  the  twilight  hour  is  but  the  sweet 
angelic  smile  which  for  a  moment  lingers  around  the 
lips  of  the  dying,  and  then  all  is  dark. 

The  sight  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  creates  in  us  a 
longing  after  heaven  ;  because  the  image  of  God,  who 
is  ideal  beauty,  is  reflected  from  all  those  objects  which 
BO  inspire  the  soul. 

When  in  the  spring-time  w^«cat  ourselves  upon  the 
borders  of  a  lake,  in  whose  triThquil  crystal  waters,  as 
in  a  vast  mirror,  are  reflected  the  green  woods  and  the 
smiling  meadows,  the  trees  and  the  plants  and  the 
flowers  ;  into  whose  bosom  the  gladsome  ripples  of  rill 
and  rivulet  are  flowing  all  joyous  like  children  that 
run  to  meet  their  gentle  mother,  while  the  hushed 
winds  whisper  to  one  another  from  leaf  to  leaf,   as  if 


afraid  to  dispel  the  enchantment  of  the  spot ;  does  not 
in  such  an  hour  a  mysterious  solitude  creep  over  the 
soul,  aud  free  it  from  the  distracting  thoughts  of  life, 
giving  it  power  to  raise  itself  on  the  wings  of  contempla- 
tion tt)  the  very  throne  of  God  ?  On  such  a  scene  the 
beauty  of  God  is  reflected,  and  the  soul  through  nature 
contemplates  the  ideal  which  causes  it  to  long  to  fly 
away  and  be  at  rest.  The  sight  of  true  beauty  always 
reminds  us  of  heaven. 

Seated  on  the  border  of  that  enchanted  lake,  a  man 
grows  sad  and  thoughtful,— a  sweet  melancholy  takes 
hold  of  him,  because  he  has  caught  a  glimpse  of  home, 
but  is  still  an  exile. 

On  a  summer  evening,  when  the  broad  bright  orb  of 
the  disappearing  sun  is  flooding  all  the  hills  and  woods 
with  golden  light,  and  not  a  breath  of  air  disturbs  the 
solemn  stillness,  but  all  nature  is  bowed  in  silent  prayer, 
and  the  stars  come  out  one  by  one,  the  guardian  angels 
of  the  night, — who  does  not  feel  in  this  sweetest,  heaven- 
liest  hour  the  infinite  feeling,  the  unmistakable  presence 
of  God,  before  whom  heaven  and  earth,  "  from  the  high 
host  of  stars  to  the  lulled  lake  and  mountain  coast," 
grow  still,  absorbed  in  adoration. 

Is  it  not  then  a  most  deep  and  religious  feeling  which 
has  caused  the  Church  throughout  the  world  in  the 
twilight  hour  to  sound  the  vesper  bell,  re-echoing  for 
evermore  the  words  of  the  atigel  to  Mary,  "  Hail !  Marj', 
full  of  grace  !"  calling  her  children  at  the  close  of  day 
to  meditation,  to  prayer,  to  solemn  thoughts  of  heaven  * 

How  well  Irememt)er  the  deep  impression  which  in 
days  that  have  passed— alas  !  no  more  to  return— this 
beautiful  and  devout  custom  of  Catholic  lands  made 
upon  my  youthful  soul.  The  peasant  returning  home 
from  the  labor  of  the  day,  at  the  sound  of  the  Arujelus 
bell  stops  by  the  wayside,  takes  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and 
devoutly  making  the  sign  of  faith,  repeats  the  words  of 
the  angel  to  Mary,  and  the  response  of  the  handmaid  of 
the  Lord  to  that  heavenly  messenger.  The  joyous, 
boisterous  children,  no  longer  under  the  master's  se- 
vere eye,  hut  homeward  bound,  frolicsome  and  light 
of  heart,  at  that  same  sound  grow  suddenly  silent,  and 
hushing  their  clamorous  voices,  raise  in  supplication 
their  hearts  to  the  throne  whereon  by  the  side  of  Jesus 
sits  Mary  His  Mother.  The  maiden  puts  down  her 
milk  pail,  the  stalking  plowman  ceases  a  moment  to 
whistle,  the  village  gossips  hush  their  prattle,  the  ven- 
erable pastor  returning  from  his  evening  stroll  takes 
oflF  his  tricornered  hat,  and  all  unite  in  prayer  to  God 
through  the  intercession  of  His  Virgin  Mother.  Na- 
ture itself  seems  sanctified  by  this  devotion,  and  pre- 
sents a  more  peaceful  and  hallowed  appearance,  as  if  the 
souls  of  believing  men  had  been  breathed  into  the  very 
stones. 

In  Catholic  lands  we  frequently  find  by  the  way- 
side, in  some  secluded  spot,  or  on  some  high  eminence, 
a  chapel  or  shrine  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Hither  from  the  neighboring  villages  and  surrounding 
farm-houses  come  devout  matrons  and  fair  maidens, 
bringing  flowers  to  deck  the  altar  of  the  most  lovely  of 
the  daughters  of  woman.  Here  the  people,  as  they 
pass  to  and  fro  from  town  to  town,  from  hamlet  to 
hamlet,  stop  and  kneel,  especially  in  the  quiet  evening 
time,  to  refresh  their  souls  and  to  recall  to  mind  in 
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hnmb1«  prtyer  that  llfo  \b  a  journey,  and  that  they 
are  pilgrims  traTolling  on  with  ccatielcss  step  to  a 
better  Innd. 

In  September,  1802,  In  the  company  of  a  very  dear 
fVU-nd,  I  was  groin;;  on  Tuot  from  Brutwels  to  vUlt  the 
battle-field  of  Waterloo,  which  itt  only  a  few  lea^ueii 
distant  fiom  the  Belgian  capital.  The  sun  was  already 
bcKflnnlnjt  to  didappear  behind  the  crimson  clouds  that 
bordered  the  horl/.on  when  we  came  in  slf^ht  of  the 
famous  field  of  blood,  from  the  centre  of  which  rlst^s  a 
solitary  mound  of  considerable  height,  on  whose  summit 
the  British  liun  rami)ant  stands  in  unshaken  firmness, 
as  on  the  day  of  battle  stood  the  Iron  Duke,  and  casts  a 
fierce,  defiant  look  at  France.  At  the  sight  of  this  his- 
toric spot,  where  the  greatest  captain  of  the  world,  and 
the  sublimcst  genius  that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  scene 
of  human  action  to  daz/.le  and  blind  men's  eyes  by  deeds 
of  glory,  let  fly  for  the  last  time  the  Imperial  Eagle 
whose  bloody  talons  had  torn  victory  from  the  tattered 
banners  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  a  thousand  wild 
thoughts  of  shriek  and  shout  and  battle-cry,  and  the 
sullen  cannons' sepulchral  voice,  hoarse  with  the  groans 
of  men  doomed  to  death,  came  rushing  in  confusion 
through  my  mind.  Just  then  a  gentle  bend  in  the  road 
brought  us  iu  view  of  a  rustic  shrine  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  The  shades  of  evening  were  fast  gath- 
ering round  us,  and  neither  human  face  nor  human  dwell- 
ing was  in  sight.  But  as  we  drew  nearer  wc  beheld 
kneeling  before  the  shrine  a  peasant  girl,  apparently 
on  the  verge  of  womanhood,  absorbed  in  prayer.  She 
was  dressed  in  the  simplest  manner,  after  the  fashion 
of  her  country,  and  her  head  was  unadorned  save  by 
the  glossy  hair,  which,  bound  by  a  fillet,  hung  in  waves, 
which  the  gentle  zephyr  caused  to  rise  and  fall.  By 
her  side,  on  the  ground,  she  had  placed  her  basket,  and 
a  few  feet  farther  off  her  dog  was  resting^  watching  bis 
young  mistress  with  patient  love.  As  wc  passed  by 
she  did  not  move,  but  seemed  to  be  wholly  unconscious 
of  our  presence,  as  if  her  soul  had  left  the  world  and 
was  with  the  angels  of  heaven,  in  ecstatic  bliss  before 
the  throne  of  God. 

There  was  such  an  atmosphere  of  religion,  of  purity, 
of  innocence,  of  faith  and  of  love  round  about  this 
simple  girl,  that  I  had  already  forgotten  Waterloo  with 
all  its  memories  of  blood.  Remembering  where  I  was, 
I  looked  on  this  picture  and  then  on  that.  In  the  undu- 
hitlm;  plain  below,  contending  thousands  had  met  in 
the  death  grapple,  and  human  blood  shed  by  human 
hands  had  flowed  till  that  valley  became  a  sea  of  gore  ; 
and  as  the  Angel  of  Death  rose  from  that  charnel-house, 
and  flitted  with  ominous  plume  across  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  over  the  British  Isles,  carrying  the  dread 
tidings,  there  rose  up  to  heaven  the  universal  wail  of 
widows  and  orphans,  whose  husbands  and  fathers  had 
been  butchered  that  anotlier  page  of  history  might  be 
written  in  characters  of  human  blood.  There  the  strug- 
gle, the  agony,  the  throe,  the  torture,  and  all  the  hor- 
rors that  belong  to  death  In  Its  most  hideous  form,  had 
been  suffered  by  thousands  who  knew  not  why  they 
bled.  And  yet  that  field  Is  for  evermore  a  field  of  glory 
— the  boast  of  nations  and  the  pride  of  peoples.  Such 
is  the  world  and  such  Is  human  life. 

And  then  I  thought  of  that  Catholic  girl,  kneeling 


before  the  altar  of  religion,  forgotten  of  the  world  as 
she  had  forgotten  it.  In  the  mind  of  God  and  In  the 
Judgment  of  dispassionate  reason,  was  she  not  perform- 
ing something  liigher  and  nobler  than  that  whkh  made 
the  heroes  of  Waterloo  famous  throughout  the  world  ? 
Is  it  not  more  glorious  to  adore  God  than  to  kill  Ills 
noblest  creatures  ?  Is  It  uot  better  to  refine  and  purify 
one's  uectdire  by  entering  into  communion  with  the 
angels  and  saints  of  heaven,  than,  forgetting  the  im- 
mortal part,  to  make  all  virtue  consist  in  animal  cour- 
age y  Certainly,  If  It  Is  happiness  that  we  seek,  even 
here  on  earth,  that  maiden  was  more  content,  possessed 
a  more  quiet  and  even  soul,  than  the  proudest  warrior 
whom  victory  ever  crowned. 

Priceless,  above  all  earthly  blessings.  Is  Religion,  child 
of  heaven,  sole  comforter  of  human  life  I  Without  the 
hope  that  we  have  through  It  of  a  happier  existence,  it 
were  better  for  us  not  to  be  at  all.  8. 


y^  CCOPTEIOBT     SlCnKID]         S  , 

(  ZOE'S  DAUGHTER.^ 

BY   KRfl.   ANNA  H.   DORSET. 

CHAPTER   XV. 

CONVENT  LITE. 

"Who  is  she?" 

"  What  an  odd-looking  girl !" 

"She  looks  like  a  quadroon !" 

"  South  American  perhaps." 

"  When  did  she  come  ?" 

"How  funnily  she's  dressed !" 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  eyes !" 

Such  were  the  questions  rapidly  asked  of  one 
another  by  the  girls  grouped  about  in  the  play- 
room, as  Sister  Veronica,  holding  Lucia  by  the  hand, 
passed  through.  Some  of  them  were  busy  over 
scraps  of  fancy-work,  with  their  little  red  morocco 
trunks  filled  with  worsteds,  floss  silks,  spools, 
needles  and  pieces  of  embroidery  beside  thorn ; 
others  were  grouped  around  two  of  the  nuns  listen- 
ing to  interesting  convent-anecdotes  of  the  time 
when  their  mothers  were  here  at  school ;  while 
others,  most  of  them  first-class  girls  whose  school- 
days were  nearly  over,  gathered  around  one  of 
their  number,  "just  in,"  who  was  giving  them  a 
glowing  description  of  a  recent  ball  given  by  the 
English  Minister,  Mr.  Fox,  at  which  her  aister  was 
present. 

"  What  a  fright  that  child  is !"  she  stopped  long 
enough  to  say,  as  Lucia  went  by  them.  "  Well,  as 
I  was  telling  you,"  she  continued,  "there  was  the 
greatest  exciteiftent  as  to  whom  Mr.  Fox  would 
open  the  ball  with.  Every  laly  invited  expected 
to  be  the  chosen  one,  and  made  the  grandest  pre- 
parations to  outshine  all  the  rest  in  the  splendor 
of  her  toilette.  Nothiug  else  was  talked  of,  or  dis- 
cussed,—and  what,  after  all,  happened  ?" 
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"Whaty"— "What?"— "Who  did  he  open  the 
ball  with?" — "Perhups  he  didn't  dauce  at  all?" 
were  the  eager  cxclamalions  that  arose. 

"  Yes,  he  did ;  but  he  invited  that  lame  little 
Miss  Wood,  who  la  both  ugly  and  pock  marked,  as 
well  as  shabbily  dressed  always,  aud  looked  more 
shabby  that  evening  by  contrast,  to  open  the  ball 
with  him !  They  do  say  that  some  of  the  ladies 
fainted ;  many  thought  it  a  good  joke,  while  there 
were  still  others,  who  had  been  in  a  fever  of  ex- 
pectation for  weeks,  who  declared  'it  was  shame- 
ful,' and  abused  poor  Jane  Wood,  and  ridiculed 
her  high-heeled  shoe,  which  she  is  obliged  to  wear 
to  make  her  walk  evenly — for  you  know  one  of 
her  legs  is  much  shorter  than  the  other;  and  oh 
they  were  perfectly  furious." 

The  girls  laughed, — as  only  merry,  healthy  school- 
girls, just  upon  the  verge  of  the  world's  "promised- 
land,"  can  laugh, — expressing  at  the  same  time 
their  opinions  very  freely  for  and  against  Mr.  Fox's 
strange  selection — when  an  old  nun  standing  near 
the  group,  with  two  or  three  children  clinging  to 
her  hands,  who  had  involuntaifly  heard  the  anec- 
dote, observed : 

"  It  showed  a  good  heart,  and  the  finest  tact  in 
Mr.  Fox,  I  think.  The  world's  people  set  us 
Christians  good  lessons  sometimes." 

The  girls  did  not  argue  the  point  with  Sister 
Angelica,  because  they  regarded  her  as  authority 
in  such  matters,  she  having  visited  foreign  Courts 
aud  been  introduced  as  the  diiughter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Minister,  accredited  by  his  Government  once 
to  France  and  once  to  St.  James',  where  she  was 
admired  for  her  grace,  beauty  and  intelligence. 
Her  father  on  his  return  home  held  the  high  posi- 
tions of  Senator,  Vice-President,  and  Judge  ot  the 
Supreme  Court,  aud  she  presided  over  his  elegant 
establishment,  the  fairest  and  brightest  star  of  the 
Republican  Court,  when  to  the  surprise  of  all,  and 
in  opposition  to  every  argument  urged  against  it 
by  her  father — who  was  deeply  grieved— and  a 
large  circle  of  friends  and  relatives,  she  retired 
from  the  world,  obedient  to  the  grace  of  a  sacred 
vocation  which  bade  her  leave  all  for  the  love  of 
Christ,  that  she  might  unite  herself  for  time  and 
eternity  to  that  glorious  and  glittering  army  of 
"  Virgins  who  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  He 
goeth"  and  to  whom  alone  the  high  privilege  is 
given. 

Sister  Angelica  in  her  sweet  humility  never  re- 
ferred in  the  remotest  manner  to  her  brilliant  past, 
but  the  little  on  dit  about  Mr. Vox  touched  and  im- 
pressed her  as  something  so  extraordinarily  chiv- 
alrous and  kind,  that  involuntarily  she  commented 
on  it,  then  went  away  with  the  exacting  little  girls, 
who  never  ceased  pleading  and  nestling  close  about 
her,  to  give  attenUon  to  their  insignificant  afiairs, 


her  tender  conscience  wounded  aud  disturbed  for 
having  recognized  for  an  instant,  even  by  a  few 
words,  the  ways  of  the  world,  from  which  she  had 
been  so  long  separated. 

Soon  after,  LuUy  Chesney  came  dincing  in,  her 
bright  face  dimpled  with  smiles;  aud  locking 
around  in  quest  of  the  merriest  p.irty  to  join,  made 
her  way  towards  this,  evidently  full  of  news. 

"Did  you  see  the  new  girl?"  she  asked  first 
thing. 

"  What  new  girl, — a  scrub-girl?" 

"Were  you  a  scrub-girl,  Nanny  Doyle,  when  you 
first  came?  I  mean  the  little  giil  in  black,  who 
came  through  here  just  now  with  Sister  Veronica." 

"  Yes,"  answered  one ;  "  who  is  she  ?" 

"I'll  tell  yt)U.  She's  a  Spanish  girl,  and  Senator 
Brooke  of  Virginia  is  her  uncle,  or  brother,  or 
something — and  I  have  just  come  out  of  the 
clothes-room,  where  I  had  to  darn  a  horrid  old 
pair  of  stockings  for  talking  in  studies,  and  I  saw 
her  trunks  unpacked — and  oh  my !  I  never  [saw 
such  splendid  things  in  my  life!  and  Sister  Philly's 
in  such  a  stew  over  them  as  you  never  heard  of. 
I  believe  she's  Cinderella." 

"  When  will  Cinderella  wear  her  finery,  I'd  like 
to  know  ?  Perhaps  she  thinks  we  have  a  ball  here 
every  week!"  asked  Miss  Doyle,  with  an  air  of 
Iiaughty  sarcasm. 

"I  wish  we  could!  I  should  enjoy  it  for  one, — 
and  I'd  borrow  some  of  that  finery  to  wear," 
laughed  LaDy. 

"  What  did  Sister  Philly  say." 

"She  didu't  say  much;  but  if  you  had  only  seen 
her  looks  as  she  unfolded  the  finery, — oh,  I  never 
saw  such  laces  and  embroideries  and  beautiful 
things  in  all  my  life!  She  must  be  awfully  rich! 
Sister  Philly  frowned  and  chutted  over  them  until  I 
thought  she'd  wear  the  end  of  her  tongue  off,  then 
she  packed  them  all  up  iu  two  of  the  trunks, — oh) 
it  made  me  awfully  sorry  to  see  such  lovely  things 
buried,  or  as  well  as  buried, — and  sent  for  Pat  to 
take  them  up  to  the  store-room.  *  Such  nonsense,' 
.said  Sister  Pliilly, '  to  send  such  things  here !  I  won- 
der who  in  the  world  packed  her  trunks?  Not  a 
single  useful  dress  hardl^',  aud  all  the  under-clothus 
so  furbelowed  that  our  laundresses  would  get 
distracted  over  them !'  Then  there  was  a  '  consult' 
with  Sister  Veronica,  and  they're  going  to  get  her 
some  plain  black  merino  dressjs  aud  things  like 
ours,  only  she's  in  black,  they  say  for  her  mother, 
and  can't  wear  the  uniform.  I  heard  her  play  oa 
the  piano  too,  and  she's  far  ahead  of  any  of  us." 

"  Speak  for  yourself.  Miss  Chesney !"  said  the 
young  lady  who  was  considered  th6  best  pianist 
iu  the  Academy. 

"  I  do — and  for  all  the  rest,  to  save  trouble,  you 
know!"  answered  the  irrepressible  girl. 
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"  Poor  little  thing !  Did  ynu  say  slic's  a  Senator's 
daughlorr"  asked  one  of  tiie  large  girls. 

"  No.— niece  I  b  .lieve, — any  way  she's  a  stranger, 
and  1  lliiuk  we  ought  to  be  ki..d  to  her,"  saiJ  Lully 
Chesnt-y. 

"tihe'll  have  to  take  her  chance,  as  we  all  did," 
said  oae  of  the  firsl-clasa  girls  huiightly.  "  We'll 
have  no  favoritism  here! — you  know  that,  Lally 
Chesueyl" 

"I  know  the  won't  be  here  nearly  six  years 
before  siie  graduates, — and  then  hare  to  be  pulled 
through  by  tlie  skin  of  her  teeth! — so  there,  Ally 
Wade!"  retorted  the  saucy  girl,  as  she  danced 
away,  singing  "  I  am  so  fond  of  pleasure  that  I 
won't  be  a  nun,"  much  to  the  amusement  of  her 
companions,  wlio  all  more  or  less  stood  iu  a  little 
awe  of  Ally  Wade  on  account  of  her  seniority  and 
her  airs,  and  enjoyed  heartly  the  sharp  answer 
she  got. 

Lucia  passed  through  the  usual  examinations — 
was  assigned  to  low  classes  except  in  music; 
in  that,  she  was  put  in  the  flrst.  Shy,  sensitive, 
and  reserved,  she  made  but  small  progress  iu  be- 
coming acquainted  with  her  future  companions, 
who  regarded  her  as  a  moody,  outlandish  little 
thing,  and  let  her  alone, — all  except  Lally  Chesney, 
who,  with  imperturbable  good  humor  and  merry 
ways  succeeded  in  getting  on  friendly  but  not  inti- 
mate terms  with  her.  She  spent  much  of  her  time 
in  the  beautiful,  quiet  chapel,  and  joined  the  Confra- 
ternity of  the  Living  Rosary,  of  which  most  of  the 
Catholic  girls  at  the  Academy  were  members.  In 
the  Confraternity  room,  with  its  fair  shrine  and 
image  of  the  Blessed  Mother,  its  holy  pictures  of 
the  scenes  of  her  joys  and  sorrows,  and  in  the 
chapel,  Lucia  felt  at  home, — elsewhere  all  seemed 
strange  and  lonely.  The  girls  sometimes  twitted 
and  quizzed  her — as  school-girls  have  a  pleasant 
way  of  doing,  partly  from  a  desire  to  tenze,  and 
partly  from  a  malicious  love  of  domineering,  heed- 
less of  the  pain  they  inflict  so  they  are  amused, — 
and  were  a  little  astonished  sometimes  at  the  spirit 
with  which  their  attempts  were  resisted  by  the 
usually  quiet,  and,  as  they  thought,  stupid  child. 

On  one  occasion,  about  two  weeks  after  she 
came,  Lucia  heard  from  Lally  Chesuey  that  Ally 
Wade  had  said  before  the  girls  that  she  had  been 
into  her  desk  and  taken  out  a  pencil  and  knife 
belonging  to  her. 

AVith  flashing  eyes  and  crimsoned  cheeks  she  left 
the  piano  where  she  was  practising,  and  went 
down  to  the-  play- room,  where  most  of  the  girls 
were  assembled,  unable  to  get  out  for  their  usual 
nm  up  to  the  "Farm,"  on  account  of  a  heavy 
snow-storm — and  going  straight  up  to  Ally  Wade, 
who  was  surrounded  by  her  usual  statellitcs 
said : 


"  Did  you  say  that  I  went  to  your  desk  and  took 
some  things  out  y" 

"I — well,  diUu't  you?  Some  one  told  me  that 
you  did,"  answered  Ally  Wade,  with  a  sneer  on 
her  countenance. 

"No,  I  did  not;  and  I'd  like  you  to  tell  me  who 
said  so."* 

"  Oh,  I  don't  cure  anything  about  it — but  I'd  aa 
lief  tell  you  as  not.  Mury  Benson  told  me  she  saw 
you  do  it.  Here  she  is  now.  Come  here,  Mary 
Benson ;  I  want  you,"  &iid  Ally  Wude,  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  au  excitement 

3Iary  Benson  cume. 

"  Did  you  tell  Miss  Wade  that  I  opened  her  desk 
and  took  out  something  r"  asked  Lucia,  confront- 
ing her. 

"I — I — who  told  you  so?"  said  the  girl,  quit« 
frightened  at  the  anger  flushing  in  Lucia's  eyes. 

"  I  did,"  said  Ally  Wade. 

"I  didn't  mean — I  said  it  was  somebody  about 
her  size.  It  was  almost  dark,  you  know, — and  I 
said  I  thouglU  it  was  her,"  stammered  the  girl,  her 
face  like  crimson. 

"Don't  say  such  things  of  me  again,  If  you 
please.  I  was  not  near  your  desk  yesterday  even- 
ing, nor  indeed  since  I  have  been  here,  Miss 
Wade,"  said  Lucia. 

"  No !"  cried  Lally  Chesney.  "  I  was  with  Lucia 
all  day  nearly,  and  Mamie  Benson  just  wanted  to 
get  into  your  good  graces.  Ally  Wade.  You  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  to  let  her  bring  you  such 
tales." 

"You  want  your  ears  boxed,  you  pert  little 
thing!"  said  Ally  Wade,  angrily. 

"  I'm  sorry  you'll  never  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
doing  it,  you  stupid  big  thing!"  she  retorted,  ever 
laughing. 

"Do  you  believe  what  I  say.  Miss  Wade?"  de- 
manded Lucia,  now  pale,  and  furiously  angry. 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  so ;  what  difference  does  it  make 
anyhow  ?"  said  Ally  Wade,  carelessly. 

"  It  would  make  me  a  sneak,  a  story-teller  and 
dishonorable,  to  do  such  a  thing,  and  I'd  rather  cut 
my  hand  off  than  be  guilty  of  such  an  act.  You 
shall  tell  me  whether  you  believe  it  or  not, — Yes 
or  No," — said  Lucia  excitedly. 

*^  No  then,  if  that  will  satisfy  you,  you  little 
wasp !"  answered  Ally  Wade. 

"Girls!  girls!  Mistress  Muggins  is  advancing!" 
exclaimed  Lally  Chesney,  laughing;  "hush  it  up  or 
she  won't  let  us  have  our  Christmas  play." 

Lucia  turned  to  see  who  Mistress  Muggins  might 
be,  but  saw  only  Sister  Mary  John,  the  Assistant 
Directress,  who  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and 
somewliat  exacting,  coming  towards  them  with 
grave  countenance  and  slow  step.  Lally  Chesney, 
who    frequently  felt  the  effecU  of   Sister   Mary 
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John's  inflexible  justice,  always  called  her  by  the 
name  she  bore  iu  the  vvorkl  when  speaking  of  her 
to  her  companions;  which  piece  of  impertinence 
generally  raised  a  luiiyh. 

"I'm  sorry,  Lucia, — I  bilieve  you," — said  Ally 
Wade  hurriedly,  for  she  was  to  graduate  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  and  wished  to  keep  a  clear  record, 
as  she  was  trying  for  the  gold  medal. 

It  must  be  confessed  thatLucia'sdisplay  of  spirit 
towards  Ally  Wade,  who  was  much  looked  up  to 
by  the  whole  school,  made  a  favorable  impressions 
and  caused  tlie  girls  to  feel  a  respect  for  her  which 
they  had  not  fell  before.  Every  day,  however,  she 
found  some  of  the  petty  trials  of  school  life  to  con- 
tend with — and,  as  we  may  imagine,  she  did  not 
bear  them  like  a  s;iint,  although  she  mide  desper- 
ate efforts  to  be  patient  and  keep  within  bounds 
her  exasperated  and  angry  emotions.  Sometimes 
she  was  so  happy  us  to  succeed,  but  oflener  she 
did  not. 

The  holidays  had  begun,  and  everybody  was  bu?y 
about  Christmas-gifts, — that  is,  the  girls  from  a  dis- 
tance, who  were  to  n  maiu  at  the  Convent,  where 
the  good  Sisters  dideverythingthey  could  think  of, 
ia  the  way  of  innocent  recreations,  to  give  them  a 
a  good  time.  There  were  grand  preparations  go- 
ing on  for  the  Midnight  Mass  of  Christmas  Eve,  for 
ornamenting  the  chapel  and  getting  the  choir  up 
to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency,  not  only  as  an 
amende  honoraUe  to  the  Divine  Babe  for  the  poverty 
and  humiliation  of  the  stable  and  manger  at  Beth- 
lehem; but  Archbishop  Cheverus  was  to  be  the 
celebrant  and  preach  to  them  on  the  occasion. 
Then  there  was  no  end  of  talk  about  the  Twelfth- 
night  play,  costumes  and  decorations,  scenery, 
drop-curtains,  et  cetera — all  of  which  taxed  their 
inventive  faculties  and  ingenuity  considerably.  Lu- 
cia remembered  seeing  Maum  Chloe  folding  some 
broad  lace  flounces  to  pack  in  her  trunk  the  morn- 
ing before  she  left  "  Haylands  " — rich,  costly  lace, 
of  so  cobweb  a  texture  bhat  the  needle-work  upon 
it  looked  like  frost  flowers,  and  the  thought  how 
lovely  it  would  look  upon  the  chapel  altar,  and 
how  glad  her  darling  would  be,  if  she  could  speak 
out  of  the  silence,  to  have  it  appropriated  to  such  a 
purpose.  She  spoke  to  Sister  Angelica,  and  told 
her  wishes;  Sister  Veronica  was  consulted,  and  the 
lace  flounces  brought  down  to  be  examined, — but 
they  told  Lucia  that  they  did  not  feel  a  right  to  ac- 
cept so  costly  a  gift  from  her  without  the  authority 
of  her  guardian ;  and  scarcely  yien, — knowing  how 
hereafter,  in  the  world,  she  would  prize  such  things 
and  be  perhaps  unable  to  procure  them.  But  she 
declared  she  uever  meant  to  wear  them,  and  if  they 
did  not  accept  them  for  the  purpose  she  wished, 
she  would  get  her  guardian's  permission  to  send 
them  away  to  some  other  church:  they  had, be- 


longed to  her  dead  mother,  and  for  reasons  best 
known  to  her  own  heart  she  wished  them  conse- 
crated to  8;icred  uses.  Then  she  wrote  to  Allan 
Brooke  about  it,  who  drove  over  the  very  next  day, 
and  told  Sister  Veronica  that  Lucia  had  his  full  per- 
mission to  do  whatever  she  pleased  with  her  eflects, 
that  he  agreed  with  her  perfectly  about  the  dona- 
tion of  the  laces,  and  was  highly  pleased  by  the 
thoughtfulness  of  her  intention.  She  was  overjoyed, 
and  felt  that  she  had  received  instead  of  conferred 
a  favor  in  having  her  gift  accepted.  "Only,"  she 
said,  to  Sister  Angi  lica,  "1  dcm't  want  anyone  to 
know  anything  about  it  except  yourself  and  Sister 
Veronica:  it  will  be  enough  for  me  to  see  it  there; 
it  will  remind  me  of  my  mother,  and  make  me  very 
happy  to  know  that  the  nuns  are  all  praying  for 
her  eternal  repose;  Sister  Veronica  told  me  she 
would  ask  them  to  do  so,  without  mentioning 
nam's." 

"  Yes,  my  child,  she  has  already  done  so,  and  I 
will  offer  my  Communion  with  yours  at  the  raid- 
night  Mass  for  the  same  iuteiiti<m,"  replied  the 
gentle  nun,  pressing  the  child  to  her  bosom.  Sis- 
ter Angelica  had  been  deeply  interested  in  Lucia 
from  the  very  first,  for  under  her  faulty  surface  she 
had  discovered  a  mine  of  solid  good,  pure  high 
principles — truthfulness,  honor,  and  a  deep  religious 
sentiment  which,  if  properly  directed,  would  prove 
the  leading  motive  of  her  life.  So  without  seem- 
ing to  notice  her  idiosyncrasies,  or  her  constitu- 
tional faults  of  temper,  Sister  Angelica  patiently 
and  skilfully  applied  her  remedies  by  words  spoken 
in  season,  by  relating  at  opportune  times  other  ex- 
periences resembling  hers,  and  how  at  last  they 
had  overcome  and  triumphed  with  the  help  of  God 
and  the  gracious  assistance  of  Mary. 

All  the  Catholic  girls  went  to  confession  that  af- 
ternoon of  Christmas  Dve,  to  endeavor  to  prepare 
in  their  hearts  a  crib  for  the  Divine  Babe,  the  "  ex- 
pected of  nations,"  and  a  sweet  and  tender  solem- 
nity brooded  over  the  place.  The  altar,  and  the 
very  steps  leading  to  it,  were  o::e  mass  of  lights 
and  flowers:  a  large  Star  of  Bethlehem  with  span- 
gled rays,  tremulous  and  glittering,  hung  suspended 
above  the  tabernacle,  while  the  lamp  of  the  Sacra- 
ment burned  with  clear,  steady  ray  over  the  sanc- 
tuary. The  carved  white-winged  angels  kneeling 
iu  marble  stillness  on  each  side  of  the  altar,  as  if 
watching  and  adoring,  reflected  the  roseate  hues 
gleaming  softly  from  the  alabitster  vases,  in  which 
lights  had  been  placed,  at  their  feet;  and  as  it 
flickered  in  soft  pulsations  over  them,  they  looked 
so  instinct  with  life  as  to  make  it  a  ^wonder  they 
did  not  expand  their  wings  and  soar  away  to  their 
blighter  heaven. 

Lucia  had  taken  a  slight  cold,  and  it  was  thought 
best  for  her  not  to  join  the  procession,  which  from 
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her  place  in  the  chupcl  she  now  hcnrd  at  a  distnnco 
slD'^'Mig  the  Adfjfte  Fidileg  on  its  wiiy  thnxigh  the 
house,  now  rising,  now  falling,  in  strong  h  inno- 
nil 'US  aidL'Uccs.  Pres  nl!y  it  hied  in,  the  girls  nil 
wealing  white  veils,  and  tho^c  wlio  were  to  receive 
Hilly  Coniniiiuion  holdi>:g  a  lighted  candle,  still 
singing  Adente  FUUlai  as  they  toolt  their  places. 
Sister  Veronic;»,  Sister  Angelica,  Sister  Mury  John, 
and  one  or  two  other  nuns,  accompaniid  and  knell 
apart,  but  near  thi.'ni.  Then  the  solemn  midnight 
Mass  began,  the  Archbishop-celebrant,  in  white  stole 
and  chasuble,  that  glittered  with  gold  and  silver  em- 
broidery, over  his  rich  rmket  and  purple  cassock, 
his  splendid  ring  upon  his  finger,  and  his  great  jew- 
elled cross  gleaming  upon  his  breast,  arrayed  in  all 
the  glory  of  the  sanctuary  to  welcome  the  coming  of 
the  "Son  of  the  King  "  to  His  iaheritance!  There 
was  no  hurry  to  liis  dignitied  movements;  there 
seemed  to  be  no  thought  of  earth  in  his  mind  as, 
with  head  bowed  and  couutenince  glowing  with 
rapt  devotion  and  deep  humility,  he  celebrated  the 
Divine  Mysteries.  Then  came  the  exulting  Gloria 
in  exceUU;  afterwards  the  hymn  '*  While  shepherds 
watclied  their  flocks  by  night,"  sung  by  a  voice 
now  indeed  blen  li.ig  w4th  the  A  teste  Fideles  of 
heaven — a  voice  whose  notes  were  without  flaw,  and 
soared  above  the  heads  of  that  while-veiled  con- 
gregalion,  up  through  the  dim  arches  of  the  groi.ied 
roof,  like  a  very  "  bird  of  Gwl "  seeking  outlet  for  its 
flight  towards  heaven's  gate  as  it  sang  the  old,  old, 
and  ever  wonderful  story.  Then  followed  a  sweet 
and  simple  discourse  from  the  saintly  Prelate,  as 
simple  and  as  s  )Ul-touching  as  the  meditations  of 
St.  Bonaventura  on  the  birth  audchlldhotxl  of  Him 
who  WAS  bj)rn  of  M.\.ky  that  night  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago;  and  there  was  not  an  eye  there,  how- 
ever unused  to  tears,  nor  a  lieart  however  filled 
with  worldiiness  or  unaccustomed  to  tliink  on  such 
subjects,  that  did  not  fill  with  soft  tender  tears — 
that  did  not  melt,  as  he  spoke,  with  sacred  emo- 
tions, which  were  more  precious  to  heaven  thai 
gifts  of  gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh. 

The  Arjnua  Dei  was  sung  in  tlirilling  strains,  and 
those  who  were  prepared  went  forward  and  kuelt 
at  the  sanctuary  railing,  to  receive  into  the  warm 
and  humble  abode  of  their  hearts  Him  who  had 
been  rejected  by  the  people  of  Bethlehem  and 
driven  to  the  shelter  of  a  poor  stable.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  these  hearts  scarcely  had  room  for 
the  illustrious  stranger,  they  were  so  crowded  with 
oxen,  camels,  goats  and  as-^es,  represented  by 
natural  passions — but  they  oflercd  Him  and  His 
holy  Mother  welcome:  they  made  the  best  place 
they  could  for  them:  and  full  of  compassion, 
never  turnii;g  from  any  who  seek  Him,  He  abode 
with  Ibem! 

[to  bk  cojrrisuED.] 


Fest.  NatiTltatis  B.  V.  M. 

When  thou  wert  born  the  murmuring  world 
Rolled  un,  nor  dreamed  ot  lliinga  tu  Ik:, 

Fruui  Joy  to  Mtrrow  mudiy  whirled  ;— 
Despair  diogui^ed  in  rcvuiry. 

A  princess  thou  of  Divld's  line  ; 

Tlie  Mother  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  ; 
Tliut  hour  no  royal  iK)m|M  were  thine  : 

The  earth  alone  her  l>oou  increase 

Before  thee  poured.    September  rolled 
Down  all  the  viiie-claU  Syrian  slopes 

Uer  breadths  of  purple  and  of  gold  ; 
And  birds  sang  loud  from  olive  tops. 

Perhaps  old  foee,  they  knew  not  why, 
Relented.     From  a  fount  long  scaled 

Tears  rose,  perhaps,  to  Pity's  eye  : 
Love-harvests  crowned  the  barren  field. 

The  respirations  of  the  year, 
At  least,  grew  soft.    O'er  valleys  wide 

Pine-roughened  crags  again  shone  clear  ; 
And  the  great  Temple,  far  descried, 

To  watchers,  watching  long  in  vain. 
To  patriots  grey,  in  bondage  nursed. 

Flashed  back  their  hope — "  The  Second  Fane 
In  glory  shall  surpass  the  First !" 

— Aubrey  De  Vere. 

Dr.  DOLLrxoER  docs  not  appear  to  feel  very 
much  honored  by  the  compliments  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  Protestantsof  Germany  and  othercoun- 
tries.  He  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  subject: 

"  ThCy  call  me  the  new  Luther.  Heaven  forbid  I 
I  have  no  ambition  to  play  the  part  of  Luther.  There 
is  no  Catharine  Bora  who  is  luring  me  away.  I  am 
excommunicated,  it  is  true,  but  I  am  not  a  Bchismatic  ; 
and,  pray,  clearly  understand  that  I  have,  and  can 
have,  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  errors  of  Pro- 
testantism. I  have  spent  much  of  my  llle  in  combat- 
ing these  errors,  and  I  am  annoyed  now  to  find  that 
Protestant  clergymen  and  theologians  imagine  that  I 
am  in  sympatliy  wilh  them,  or  have  changed  my 
opinions.  Do  they  forget  my  doctrine,  De  V EachariMie 
dans  Ifs  trots  preinirrx  SietU*,  my  work  on  '  interior 
Development  and  the  Etl'ecls  of  the  Lutheran  Schi^m,' 
and  my  sketch  of  Luther  ?  I  see  clearly  enou;;h  that 
the  sudden  notoriety  which  has  been  given  to  my  hum- 
ble name  arises,  not  from  sympathy  with  my  debire  to 
preserve  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  from  what  I  think 
is  an  error,  but  from  hatred  to  her  and  a  desire  to  bring 
about  her  destruction.  Vain  det-ire,  for  she  is  built 
upon  a  rock,  'and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  her.'  There  is  no  question  of  a  schism  at  pres- 
ent, nor  need  there  be  one.  To  make  a  schism  there 
mu»t  be  two  parties— one  desiring  to  separate  Itself 
from  the  community,  the  other  wishing  to  exclude 
their  adversaries.  Doubtless  there  is  now  a  party  which 
wishes  to  exclude,  but  we  have  neither  the  intention 
nor  the  wish  to  separate  ourselves  firom  the  Catholic 
Church. 
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Rome. 

[From  the  Ooriespondence  uf  iLe  Westmloitef  OaMtte] 

Rome,  August  2. 

Among  the  audiences  of  congratululiou  still  going  on 
at  tlic  Vatican  was  one  on  tlie  27lli  of  a  deputation  Irom 
tlie  Coulraleriiily  of  St.  Joseph  of  the  Carpenters.  Tlieir 
address  bore  allusion  to  tLe  circumstaiiees  tl)at  tlitir 
cliapel  is  placed  over  the  very  prison  where  St.  Peter 
himself  sulfered  captivity,  and  referred,  too,  to  the  occa- 
sion of  tlie  preseut  Pontiff  liaving  some  years  back 
preached  to  the  people  from  the  external  steps  of  that 
church,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  received 
him.  The  Holy  Father,  in  reply,  spoke  of  the  glory  it 
was  to  them  to  be  enrolled  under  the  banner  of  so  ex- 
alted a  saint  as  the  Patriarch  St.  Joseph,  and  that  the 
other  memories  of  their  sanctuary  should  not  make 
them  oblivious  of  the  claims  of  his  shrine.  Among  other 
recommendations,  he  urged  warmly  upon  them  to 
watch  over  the  management  of  their  workshops,  and 
take  care  that  no  bad  language  should  be  suffered  to 
disedify  those  under  them.  He  spoke,  too,  of  the  work- 
shops for  young  ladies  which  used  to  be  under  his  care, 
of  the  Hospital  of  Tata  Giovanni,  and  of  his  continued 
interest  in  the  boys,  who  he  hoped,  after  being  carefully 
trained  there,  might  not  be  contaminated  by  bad  cxam- 
ble  in  their  ultimate  places  of  employment.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  must  not  lose  heart  by  reason  of  the 
blasphemers  and  evil-speakers  around.  Such  have  al- 
ways existed.  Even  in  the  daj's  when  our  Lord  was 
on  earth  there  were  evil  speakers  who  derided  Him, 
asking  contemptuously  if  He  was  not  the  carpenter's 
son,  as  if  they  would  have  implied  nothing  noble  could 
come  from  such  a  source.  But  if  He  was  not  the  car- 
penter's son.  He  was  the  son  of  that  Great  Artificer  of 
the  Universe  who  set  the  sun  and  stars  on  high,  and 
was  the  author  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  creation.... 
He  concluded  by  again  impressing  on  them  the  duty  of 
setting  a  good  example  to  the  workmen  under  them, 
and  on  the  clergy  of  the  Society  that  of  exhorting  the 
members  to  the  punctual  fulfilment  of  all  the  duties  of 
their  calling. 

On  the  same  day  was  received  a  deputation  of  fifty 
Trasteyerini,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  working  classes, 
presenting  a  stole  richly  embroidered  in  pearls  that  had 
been  spontaneously  subscribed  for  by  the  population, 
accompanied  by  an  affectionate  address,  expressing  the 
hope  that  he  would  "  wear  it  for  the  first  time  on  the 
day  when  it  should  be  given  him  once  more  to  traverse 
the  streets  of  his  loving  Rome  in  triumph  ;"  and  re- 
calling some  of  the  benefits  their  quarter  of  the  city 
had  derived  from  the  present  reign  ;  the  tobacco  fac- 
tory, the  Piazza  Mastai ;  the  splendid  new  road  up  the 
Janiculum  ;  the  schools  for  the  poor  ;  the  decoration  of 
the  ancient  sanctuaries  of  the  locality. 

The  Holy  Father  thanked  them^br  their  handsome 
gift  and  for  their  recognition  of  his  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare. He  accepted  the  stole  as  the  symbol  of  consola- 
tion— siola  jacundUatis — consolation  so  much  needed  in 

the  midst  of  so  much  bitterness  of  adversity In 

former  days  the  works  such  as  those  of  which  they  had 
spoken  were  the  consolation  and  pride  of  the  city,  and 
often  it  had  happened  that  those  who  came  to  visit  it 


from  afar  had  told  them  that  they  had  seemed  to  find 
themselves  in  an  earthly  paradise,  so  different  was 
Christian  Rome  from  other  cities.  Unhappily,  this 
could  now  no  more  be  said....  God  is  vUiiing  us  for 
our  transgressions,  whether  mine,  or  those  of  the  cler- 
gy, or  of  the  people,  I  cannot  8ay....neverlheles8s  we 
must  not  on  this  account  lose  confidence.  The  days  of 
consolation  and  joy  (rfUtconditd)  will  certainly  return, 
and  each  one  will  again  find  work  and  content.  We 
must  hasten  it  by  our  prayers,  and  prepare  ourselves 
to  deserve  it  by  the  exercise  of  Christian  virtue,  and 
chiefiy  by  parents  attending  to  give  their  children  a 
sound  Christian  education,  and  children  by  hearken- 
ing to  the  counsels  of  their  parents. 


Defective  Education. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  number  of  superintendents 
and  teachers,  engaged  under  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  the  different  States,  or  occupying  positions 
as  presidents  and  professors  in  denominational  col- 
leges, under  an  organization  designated  as  the 
"  Teachers'  National  Association,"  held  a  session 
at  the  city  of  St,  Louis,  Missouri.  The  programme 
for  the  occasion  disclosed  a  variety  of  subjects,  fol- 
lowed by  general  discussions,  such  as  pertain  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  State  should  legislate,  both  in 
relation  to  a  higher  course  of  studies,  and  as  to 
compulsory  measures  with  a  view  of  securing 
attendance  at  school ;  the  management  of  training 
or  normal  schools  iu  connection  with  model  de- 
partments; methods  of  primary  teaching,  and 
other  topics  of  a  kindred  character. 

The  main  question,  however,  upon  which  the 
great  body  of  teachers  who  are  non-Catholics  are 
at  sea,  without  a  rudder  to  direct  their  course,  be- 
fogged in  their  attempts  to  benefit  the  youth  of  the 
nation  and  accomplish  the  well-being  of  society — a 
defect  weakening,  in  a  great  measure,  all  their 
well-directed  and  well-intentioued  efforts,  is  the  ab- 
sence of  that  complementary  training  which  shall 
mould  the  true  man  or  woman,  the  honest  citizen 
and  the  consistent  Christian,  arising  from  their  in- 
ability to  impart  the  dogmas  of  religion  and  furnish 
a  basis  for  practical  morality.  Iu  the  public 
schools  only  superficiality  and  generalities  can  be 
touched  upon ;  to  go  further,  an  element  of  discord 
would  be  introduced,  the  rights  of  conscience  in- 
vaded, and  a  step  taken  in  the  direction  of  the 
union  of  Church  and  State. 

In  the  institutions  under  the  control  of  the  re- 
ligious denominations,  the  freedom  of  enquiry, 
coupled  with  the  great  variety  of  opinions,  or  the 
general  indifference  and  skepticism,  leave  the  stu- 
dent in  the  midst  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  or  a 
total  unbelief  in  revelation;  in  either  contingency 
requiring  determination,  courage,  and  the  grace  of 
God,  in  after  years,  to  surmount  his  defective  early 
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training.  The  sad  conditiim  of  our  dissenting 
fricndit  in  tliuir  cduca'.ionul  enterprise  iu  tliis  re- 
B|M;ct,  uad  Ibe  laiueniuble  etrect^lluwingtbLretrum, 
are  aptly  preseuti.d  by  Guv.  Brown,  in  bis  opening 
address  before  tbe  A!i^>ociuli<)n: 

"  It  is  very  customury  in  declamatlnns  to  pronounce 
that  edueuiiun  is  the  (;reul  Bufeguard  of  republics 
against  the  dccuyul' virtue  snd  the  reign  urimiuurulity, 
yet  the  fuels  bctiicely  bear  uut  llie  propusilion.  The 
highest  civilizations,  butli  ancient  and  luudcrn,  buve 
souielinies  been  the  must  llugitiuus.  Nuwuduys,  cer- 
tainly, your  prime  rascals  are  educated  rascals,  and  it 
Is  at  least  doubtful  wlietber  education  in  itself,  as  now 
represented  and  contlued  merely  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  has  any  tendency  to  mitl^^ute  tbe  vicious 
elements  of  human  nature,  further  than  to  form  the 
dispobition  and  dispose  of  crime." 


Compulsory  Education. 

Wbile  it  has  become  apparent,  judging  from  the 
fruits  which  the  public  school  system  and  the  de- 
noniinalioual- institutions  of  our  dissenting  breth- 
ren have  produced,  in  the  general  laxity  of  morals 
and  the  unsettled  religious  belief  of  those  educated 
at  their  hands,  it  is  singular  to  ol)serve  the  dispo- 
sition maoifested  by  tliem  in  their  advoaicy  of  the 
adoption  of  measures,  on  the  part  of  the  law-malc- 
ing  power  of  the  State,  enforcing  attendance  at 
school,  but  would  naturally  and  logically  be  led 
to  thinlc  that  ordy  when  education,  as  conducted 
by  them,  was  fully  adequate  for  the  wants  of  the 
human  soul  in  its  temporal  and  spiritual  aspira- 
tions, would  they  fjel  authorized  in  the  lust  resort, 
after  all  other  mc^ins  had  proved  unavailing,  to 
call  to  their  aid  tbe  strong  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  confer  tiic  blessings  of  an  educa- 
tion upon  ever}'  youth  of  a  scboolgii.ig  age. 
One  would  suppose  that  in  a  cninlry  like  ours  the 
promptings  of  parentage,  of  father  and  mother, 
count  for  something;  thut  thu  opinion  of  the 
social  circle  in  which  one  mrives  would  have  some 
elevating  effect;  tiiat  tlie  Church  organization  to 
which  one  may  be  altaclied,  was  a  nucleus  impell- 
ing to  action  towanls  securing  at  least  an  elemen- 
tary training  for  one's  off^ipring.  But  all  these  are 
ignored,  fail  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  in 
the  scheme  of  our  modera  popular  educators. 
We  are  pleased,  however,  to  record  the  fact  that 
there  are  those  among  tbem — while  friends  of  edu- 
cation from  tbe  stand-point  taken  by  their  co- 
lalK>rera,  cannot  be  blind  to  tbe  sophistry  in  the 
argument  used  in  behalf  of  compulsory  education — 
who  see  in  it  a  step  leading  to  a  revival  of  the  old 
pagan  doctrine  of  absolute  temporal  supremacy 
an  1  the  abs  >rption  of  individual  friedom. 

Last  winter  resolutions  were  introduced  into  the 


Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois  favoring  the 
enactmeut  of  laws  of  a  compulsory  character, 
while,  at  tbe  same  lime,  tbe  report  of  tbe  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  luatruclion  of  that  State 
disclosed  the  fact  that  tbe  percenta^^e  reganiing 
those  wb't  lailed  to  reap  the  iK'n'etils  of  an  eduea- 
li<m  under  the  ample  provisions  of  the  State, 
of  pritate  and  denominational  enterprise,  was 
very  low.  The  resolutions  were  buried  iu  the 
pigeou-holes  of  tbe  Clerk,  only  to  be  brought  forth 
when  some  enthusiastic  educat4>r,  awakening  from 
his  slumbers,  attempts  to  strengthen  tbe  arm  of 
the  Government  by  the  enactmeut  of  such  a  code. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  MISS  NAGLE, 

Foundress  of  the  PnESENXATioN  Oudeb. 

CHAPTER  n. 

SUE  RETURNS  TO  IRELAND.      LAMENTABLE  CONDI- 
TION OF  TUE  PEOI'LE. 

The  resolution  of  devoting  herself  unreservedly 
to  God  she  never  afterwariis  regretted  nor  altered. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  she  withdrew  herself 
from  all  the  worldly  relaxatioiisund  social  festivities 
that  had  until  then  proved  so  fascinating,  and,  after 
a  short  interval,  returned  to  her  own  country. 
Having  but  few  of  the  engagements  of  worldly  life 
to  occupy  her  time  and  claim  her  attention,  she 
employed  herself  in  such  works  of  charity  us  her 
position  enabled  her  to  perform — and,  more  espe- 
cially, the  instruction  of  the  poor.  It  was  during 
her  slay  at  the  house  of  a  friei.d  that  the  evidence 
of  tlie  necessity  of  some  such  work  forced  itt-elf  on 
her  notice.  She  never  could  have  believed.  If  she 
had  not  seen  it  with  her  own  eyes  and  heard  it 
with  her  own  cars,  that  the  ignorance  of  the  poor 
was  as  great  us  it  really  was.  Tiie  little  knowl- 
edge they  had  of  God  and  of  religion  was  obscured 
by  many  gross  and  degrading  superstitions;  and 
8uper>lit;on  brought,  as  usual,  in  its  train  the  prac- 
tice of  many  useUss  observances. 

Miss  Nagle  was  prepared  to  expect  ignorance 
among  tliem,  and  <lisposed  to  make  every  reason- 
able allowance  for  tlie  elTect^  of  that  politioil  sys- 
tem by  which  they  had  for  centuries  been,  to  use 
the  expression  of  an  old  writer,  "  brayed  as  it  were 
in  a  mortar, "  yet  she  was  shocked  at  the  f^cene  of 
moral  and  religious  desolation  tliat  lay  before  her. 
Zealous  and  long-continued  exertion  might  in 
some  measure  mitigate  the  evil ;  but  its  full  remedy 
was  far  beyond  any  efibrt  of  hers.  It  is  said  that 
it  was  the  work  in  which  she  was  then  engaged, 
and  the  evident  necessity  of  making  some  la-sting 
effor.t  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  that  first  sug- 
gested to  her  mind  the  value  of  a  Religious  Com- 
munity for  their  instruction;  but  it  was  a  mere 
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passing  thought,  which  then  seemed  far  beyond 
her  power  ever  to  accomplish. 

Ab  )Ut  the  yiar  1750,  which  was  the  period  in 
question,  the  people  were  sunlc  in  the  lowest  state 
of  political  degrad  itioii.  The  beginning  of  the  last 
century  was  perhaps  the  darkest  period  in  the  his 
tory  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  They  were  silent, 
and  history  makts  no  mention  of  their  sufferings; 
but  it  was  the  silence  of  despair.  Their  valor  in 
the  field  was  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  pusillan- 
imity of  their  leaders,  or  by  national  dissension — 
that  demon  that  had  ever  blighted  the  destiny  of 
Ireland.  Their  rights,  secured  by  treaties  and  sol- 
emn covenants,  were  trampled  on  with  scorn  by 
the  perfidy  of  their  rulers.  Even  the  corrupt  and 
bigoted  Parliament  was  quiet,  not  through  any 
good  will  to  the  Catholics,  but  because  its  worst 
was  done.  From  the  beginning  of  the  religious 
dissensions  it  h:id  been  the  policy  of  the  Irish  Gov- 
ernment, aided  by  an  obsequious  Parliament,  to 
discourage  knowledge  under  the  severest  penalties. 
By  the  laws  then  on  the  statute-book  of  Ireland, 
rigidly  enforced  by  the  bigots  in  power,  any  one, 
whether  parent,  tutor,  or  guardian,  who  should 
send  a  child  for  education  to  any  foreign  seminary, 
or  private  family,  as  also  the  child  so  sent  and  edu- 
cated, as  well  as  the  persons  who  had  been  access- 
ory thereto,  were  to  be  forever  disabled  to  sue  or 
prosecute  in  a  court  of  justice,  in  any  action  civil 
or  criminal,  to  be  guardian,  executor,  or  adminis- 
trator; they  were  to  be  incapable  of  willing  or  re- 
ceiving an}'  legacy,  deed,  or  gift;  and,  moreover, 
should  forfeit  all  property,  both  real  and  personal, 
during  the  term  of  their  natural  lives.  The  educa- 
tion of  a  Catholic  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law  of  Ire- 
land, a  crime  of  such  enormous  magnitude,  as  to 
require,  as  the  only  fitting  penalty,  a  total  forfeit- 
ure of  the  rights  of  citizenship ;  and  the  person  so 
guilty  was  to  become  an  utter  alien  to  all  the  priv- 
ileges of  civil  society.  Was  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  a  people  subject  for  years  to  laws  like  these 
should  be  reduced  to  the  state  in  which  Miss  Nagle 
found  them  on  her  return  from  the  Continent? 
Religion,  which  could  have  remedied,  or  at  least 
mitigated  the  evil,  was  even  more  rigorously  pro- 
scribed. The  same  laws  which  made  education  a 
felony,  denounced  the  pastor  and  set  a  price  upon 
his  head,  and  the  few  lessons  which  could  be  given, 
were  by  stealth,  as  if  they  were  some  bad  and 
wicked  thing,  and  at  hurried  and  distant  intervals, 
such  was  the  fearful  insecurity  <if  the  times.  They 
became  like  the  seed  sown  among  thorns  and  bram- 
bles, uncultivated  and  unattended  to — and,  there- 
fore, bore  no  lasting  fruit.  The  want  of  popular 
and  religious  instruction  was  therefore  great  and 
pressing;  but  how  difficult  was  it  to  be  communi- 
cated?   An  effort  on  the  part  of  Miss  Nagle,  with 


but  little  chance  of  being  successful,  would  hay 
drawn  down  upon  her  the  severity  of  the  laws,  and 
endangered  the  security  not  only  of  herself  but  of 
all  connected  with  her.  Even  her  own  position 
which  was  one  of  dependence  upon  her  friei.ds,  did 
not  afford  her  the  means  necessjiry  for  the  purpose- 
She  would  most  cheerfully  have  given  her  personal 
services ;  but  how  far  would  these  meet  the  mag- 
nitude and  urgency  of  their  wants?  Dismayed  by 
the  evils  which  surrounded  her,  and  unwilling  to 
be  an  eye-witness  of  the  misery  which  it  was  not 
in  her  power  to  relieve,  she  determined  on  seeking 
in  the  seclusion  of  some  Religious  Community  on 
the  Continent  that  tranquillity  and  power  of  serv- 
ing God  in  peace  which  her  own  country  could  not 
aft'ord  her.  Like  the  afflicted  daughter  of  Sion 
weeping  by  the  river  of  Babylon,  she  could  there 
mourn,  in  the  silence  of  God's  house,  over  the 
hapless  lot  and  spiritual  desolation  of  her  people. 


CHAPTER  III. 

She  took  leave  of  her  friends,  as  she  thought  for- 
ever, and  set  sail  for  France.  AVe  do  not  know 
whether  she  had  in  view  any  one  form  of  the  relig- 
ious life  in  preference  to  another;  but,  were  we  to 
judge  from  the  tenor  of  her  acts,  and  the  nature  of 
her  dispositions,  it  is  probable  that  some  Religious 
Order  which  was  immediately  concerned  for  the 
poor  must  have  been  selected  by  her,  if  the  choice 
depended  upon  her  alone.  But  Providence  was  to 
arrange  it  otherwise. 

Though  she  had  accomplished  one  part  of  her  ob- 
ject by  removing  to  France,  she  had  yet  some  mis- 
givings as  to  its  propriety.  H^^r  heart  was  still  in 
Ireland ;  and  her  thoughts  were  utterly  absorbed  in 
reflecting  on  the  wants  of  its  benighted  children. 
It  was  a  prayer  for  their  welfare  that  started  to  her 
lips  in  the  morning;  and  her  evening  examen  was 
never  performed  without  an  act  of  compunction 
at  their  supposed  desertion.  A  dim  and  shad- 
owy consciousness  of  having  culpably  abandoned 
them  to  ignorance  and  crime  haunted  her  very 
dreams  by  night.  Could  it  be  that  this  strong  and 
abiding  feeling  was  a  witnessing  of  the  divine  will 
in  her  regard  ?  And  yet,  on  maturer  reflection,  it 
seemed  but  a  mere  spiritual  delusion.  What  else 
could  be  the  hops  of  effecting  what  in  her  circtim- 
sti\nces,  and  with  her  means,  seemed  impossible  ? 
What  could  one  lone  woman,  without  means,  with- 
out assistance,  without  any  great  physical  strength 
(for  her  health  was  far  from  good),  accomplish  for 
the  improvement  of  her  people,  where  kings  and 
princes,  the  rulers  aud  the  legislature  and  the 
crafty  and  unscrupulous  policy  of  a  mighty  empire, 
were  all  arrayed  in  opposition  against  her?  How 
many  dread  and  stern  realities  to  resist  its  accom- 
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pllshment,  and  destroy  almost  the  posslbillity  of 
succcfw!  ThU  internal  struggle  continued  for  some 
time.  In  the  angiiisli  of  hur  mind  she  S!>iight 
li^lit  and  aid  from  above,  and  advice  from  some 
experienced  spiritual  guide. 

The  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  were  then, 
as  indeed  they  have  ever  been,  deservedly  celebra- 
ted for  their  learning  and  piety,  and  she  had  re- 
course to  some  of  that  body  in  Pari-*,  who  h>id  the 
reputation  of  being  enlightened  directors  of  (>ouls, 
to  clear  up  her  doubts  and  disclose  to  her  the  path 
of  duty  in  which  God  would  have  her  walk;  she 
consulted  more  than  one,  and  the  objects  of  her 
choice  proved  themselves,  in  every  respect,  worthy 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  It  may  have  been 
that  a  special  grace  was  vouchsafed  to  them  upon 
this  occasion,  and  in  circumstances  where  God's 
glory  and  a  nation's  spiritual  good  di  pended  so  im- 
mediately upon  their  decision.  Their  names  are 
not  known.  She  laid  open  (the  words  are  those  of 
the  writer  of  her  panegyric)  the  agitation  of  her 
mind— her  settled  disgust  for  the  worUl— her  ar- 
dent desire  for  the  religious  stale — her  feeling  for 
the  poor  of  her  own  couutry — her  strong  propen- 
sity to  contribute  to  their  relief  that  from  the  first 
m  iment  when  she  discovered  their  ignorance  she 
could  never  divest  herself  of  the  thought.  But  she 
attributed  all  to  her  own  weak  imagination, — tliat, 
as  m  liters  then  stood,  it  was  morally  impossible  for 
her  to  be  of  service  to  them.  The  jwnal  restrair.ts 
were  an  insuperable  bar,  and  she  had  no  pecuniary 
resources  at  the  time.  Iler  constitution  was  deli- 
cate. The  exix)siiig  herself  again  to  the  dangers  of 
the  world,  upon  so  wretched  a  prospect  of  success, 
was  hazardous  in  the  extreme,  yet  she  felt  herself 
most  strongly  impelled  to  it,  nor  could  she  turn 
her  thoughts  to  any  other  subject. 

When  she  had  thus  laid  down  all  her  load  of  un- 
easiness, and  given  full  vent  to  her  coutlict,  far  from 
being  encouraged  by  them  to  embrace  the  religious 
state,  they  unanimonsly  declared  that  to  instruct 
poor  children  in  Ireland  was  doubtless  the  object  of 
her  vocation;  that  her  profound  humility,  her  solid 
judgment,  the  steadiness  of  her  virtue,  aided  by  di- 
vine grace,  would  be  ample  protection  against  the 
dangers  of  the  world.  That,  though  her  fortune  was 
not  then  extensive,  her  opulent  connections  might 
one  day  augment  it.  That  to  co-operate  with  Christ 
in  saving  many  souls  was  certaihly  more  glorious 
than  to  confine  hereff)rts  to  the  saving  of  herown. 
That  so  generous  an  example  must  have  its  share 
of  influence.  That  though  the  Penal  Laws  might 
prevent  her  from  doing  as  much  a-!  she  wished,  they 
coa!d  uot  prevent  her  doing  what  lay  in  her  power. 
S.ie  replied,  she  argued,  she  remonstratid — but  to 
no  purpose.  Their  decision  was  not  to  be  changed. 
Tlie  result  woulJ  seem  to  indicate  that  this  advice 


and  decision  were  immediately  suggested  by  the 
spirit  of  God.  The  time  perhaps  was  come  at 
length,  when  the  prayers  of  the  saints  for  their 
sutlering  and  deserted  brethren  were  to  be  heard. 
At  this  period  there  were  few  religious  houses  on 
the  Continent  in  which  there  was  not  to  be  found 
somei):ic  of  Irish  birth  or  extriction,  to  supplicate 
heaven  in  behalf  of  his  or  her  land  and  people; 
and  to  beg  for  them  some  share  of  those  blessings, 
of  which  they  had  been  so  long  and  so  wantonly 
deprived.  Miss  Nagle  was  the  instrument  selected 
by  God  to  accomplish  His  own  wise  ends.  She  was 
no  sooner  convinccil  that  her  vocation  was  to  min- 
ister to  the  wants  of  her  own  poor,  than  she  came 
back  to  Ireland,  where  she  commenced  that  career 
of  usefulness  and  piety  which  was  never  inter- 
rupted until  the  period  of  her  death.  Not  even  her 
most  sanguine  anticipations  could  have  conjec- 
tured the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  good 
that  was  to  result  from  her  labors. 

The  condition  of  the  Irish  Catholic  was  truly  la- 
mentable. In  the  year  1745  a  terribk-  calmiity  oc- 
curred in  Dublin,  which  led  to  some  slight  mi  liga- 
tion of  the  Penal  Laws  ngainst  them.  The  public 
celebration  of  divine  worship  bei.ig  prohibited,  a 
number  of  people  had  assmiblcd  in  a  store  in  C(H>k 
street,  in  that  city  to  hear  Mass  on  Patrick's  Day. 
The  assembled  crowd  was  so  gr.-at  that  the  beams 
which  i-ui)ported  the  floor  give  waj',  and  the  en- 
tire congregati(jn  were  pncipitated  to  the  ground. 
Nine  persons  including,  the  priest,  were  crushed  to 
death.  Lord  ChesterliJd  was  the  Viceroy  at  the 
time ;  and  the  sympathy  elicited  by  the  odaniity, 
combined  with  his  own  sense  oMiberality,  induced 
him  to  tolerate  there  op(  ning  of  the  Catholic  chap- 
els for  the  performance  of  divine  service.  It  was  an 
act  of  pity  not  of  justice,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day.  The  Incorporated  Society,  and 
similar  botlics,  had  been  established  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  bringing  the  poorer  classes  over  to  the 
Protestant  religicm.  The  charter  schools  were  in 
full  and  active  operation  ;  enormous  sums  of  nmney 
were  bestowed  on  them  by  the  state,  and  they  had 
all  the  care  and  patronage  that  the  maternal  solici- 
tude of  the  Established  Church  could  give  them. 
But,  to  th->  honor  of  the  poor  Irish  be  it  said,  they 
spurned  the  proffered  boon  of  knowle<lge,  becjiuse 
it  wiis  coupled  with  aposta.sy.  Such  was  the  influ- 
ence of  the  established  clergy,  that  they  could  not 
permit  any  opposition  to  their  views  ;  and  the  Gov- 
ernment discountenanced,  and  the  laws  absolutely 
prohibited,  any  education  by  members  of  the  Catho- 
lic persuasion.  The  natural  and  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  such  barbarous  system  of  exclusion  was  the 
ignorance  and  degradation  of  the  people ;  a  degrada- 
tion that  would  have  been  general  and  perpetual,  but 
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for  the  leaven  of  religion  which  still,  despite  the 
efforts  of  misrule,  continued  to  pervade  and  vivify 
the  mass  of  the  population.  In  the  year  1763,  we 
find  Miss  Nagle  living  with  her  mother  and  sister 
in  Dublin,  where  she  is  snid  to  have  begun  the  good 
work  of  instruction  by  establishing  a  school  for  thirty 
poor  children,  in  which  she  was  assisted  by  the 
good  wishes  and  frequently  by  the  co-operation  of 
her  mother  ai.d  sister.  Though  this  statement  has 
received  the  support  of  no  less  an  authority  tluin 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Coppinger,  it  is  cxtremel}'  prob- 
able, if  not  entirely  certain,  that  the  school  in  Dub 
lin  has  been  confounded  with  the  commencement 
of  her  mission  in  Cork.  There  was  a  school  in 
Dublin  conducted  by  some  charitable  ladies.  Her 
acquaintance  with  these  and  their  useful  labors 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  report  of  her  having 
herself  established  one.  If  such  had  been  the  case, 
and  that  she  had  been  aided  by  her  mother  and 
sister,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  she  would  have 
given  expression  to  such  words  as  are  f()und  iu 
her  first  letter. 

[to  be  continued.] 


HILDREN'S 


EPARTMENT. 


A  VISITOR  to  Paris  writes — A  Parisian  will  tell 
you  that  Paris  is  destroyed.  "  But,"  I  said,  "  the 
city  is  still  very  fine."  "  No,"  was  the  general  an- 
swer, "  It  is  burnt."  I  could  not  understand  why 
the  destruction,  which  is  certainly  great  considered 
by  itself,  but  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  place, 
and  much  less  than  I  expected  to  find  it,  was  spoken 
of  as  if  it  were  universal.  At  last  I  found,  or  thought 
I  had  found,  the  reason — the  once  crowded  boule- 
vards are  now  comparatively  empty ;  the  cnfea  are 
no  more  crowded,  the  rows  of  chairs  in  the  streets 
beside  marble  tables  are  not,  as  formerly,  occupied 
by  pleasure-seeking  loungers  watching  the  cease- 
less stream  of  gay  life. flow  by;  the  life  of  Paris  is 
not  there,  and  so  to  the  Parisians  the  city  is  ruined 
or  might  as  well  have  iJbeen  ruined — for  how  can 
one  care  to  live  in  a  cnangcd  Paris?  I  need  not 
write  of  the  public  buHdings — it  would  be  an  old 
tale.  But  not  even  the  ruined  Tuileries  or  the  Ho- 
tel de  Ville,  so  impressed  upon  my  mind  the  fenr- 
ful  struggle  in  which  the  Commune  expired  as  the 
marks  of  bullets  upon  the  houses  i  n  every  street. 
Tlie  lofty  white  stone  fronts  are  scarred  everywhere 
with  shot.  In  the  many  miles  of  boulevards  or 
streets  along  which  I  walked  or  rode,  it  was  difB- 
cult  to  find  a  house  that  had  not  its  fractured  stone, 
or  at  least  its  mark ;  most  boused  had  many  frac- 
tures and  many  marks. 


Our  DrviNE  Saviour,  when  about  to  redeem 
mankind,  came  to  us  through  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary;  can  it  displease  Him,  then,  that  we  in  turn 
approach  Him  through  her? 


God's  Hidden  Saints.— No.  3. 

Nannette  T had  a  great  soul,  and  she  re- 
solved that  her  sacrifice  should  be  one  worthy  the 
adorable  Spouse  for  whose  divine  love  she  made  it. 
She  was  a  most  fascinating  girl,  with  a  mind  of 
superior  order,  and  an  intellect  of  no  common 
mould  ;  tall  and  most  graceful  in  every  movement, 
with  a  countenance  at  once  full  of  spirit,  intelli- 
gence, and  sweetness,  she  attracted  admiration  at 
first  sight,  while  the  suavity  of  her  manners  and 
the  cultivation  of  her  mind  made  her  an  object  of 
the  highest  esteem  to  all  who  were  acquainted  with 
her.     By  her  own  f  imily  she  was  idolized. 

Nannette  had  a  number  of  suitors,  some  of  whom 
would  have  given  her  a  wealthy  home  and  high 
position  in  society,  but  Nannette,  though  agreeable 
and  pleasant  to  all,  encouraged  none,  for  her  heart 
was  fixed  on  her  adorable  Spouse. 

Great  was  the  astonishment  of  all  her  friends 
and  admirers,  when  she  announced  her  intention  of 
joining  the  band  of  Religious  who  were  about  sail- 
ing for  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  in  the  West  Indies, 
under  the  protection  of  Bishop  Smith,  the  Coadju- 
tor Bishop  of  that  island.  Lamentations  were 
heard  on  all  sides,  for  Trinidad  lies  between  the 
tropics,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  un- 
healthy islands  in  the  world.  Schools  of  instruc- 
tion were  badly  needed  in  this  island,  and  no  one 
could  be  induced  to  go  there  for  pay,  as  it  was 
looked  upim  as  certain  death  to  Europeans.  The 
love  of  God  could  alone  induce  human  nature  to 
make  such  a  sacrifice,  and  the  Bishop  knowing  full 
well  how  fruitful  Ireland  has  ever  been  in  furnish- 
ing priests  and  nuns  ready  to  give  up  life  itself  at 
the  call  of  their  heavenly  Father,  went  there  and 
found  a  number  of  clergymen  and  ladies  willing 
to  undertake  the  work  of  God. 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  parting.  Nannette,  ac- 
companied by  her  young  sisters,  went  to  pay  a  last 
visit  to  the  graves  of  her  loved  kindred.  It  was  a 
heavenly  night:  the  moon  shone  out  in  splendor, 
dancing  in  silver  ripples  on  the  tranquil  bosom  of 
the  river;  every  sound  was  stilled  but  the  gentle 
summer  night  breeze  playing  through  the  long 
grass,  or  fanning  quietly  the  leaves  of  the  tall  ash 
trees,  which  stood  like  sentinels  through  the  old 
churchyard.  We  knelt  around  the  graves  and 
prayed  long  in  silence;  then  Nannette' plucked  a 
few  shamrocks,  blades  of  grass,  and  daisies  from  the 
grave,  and  cutting  a  small  lock  of  hair  off  each  of 
her  young  sisters  she  twined  them  round  this  prec- 
ious bouquet  and  put  it  in  her  bosom. 
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"  If  I  am  permitted,  dearest  children,"  snid  she, 
**  I  will  never  part  with  this  wliile  I  live."  She  pros- 
tratetl  herself  on  the  grive,  and  embraced  it  with 
her  anus  agiiin  ami  aj»Jiin.  Fixing  her  eyes  upon 
it  for  the  last  time,  she  said  in  a  low  but  tearle.<^ 
voice;  "This  in  all  I  envy  you,  darlings;  you  can 
be  laid  here  with  them;"  she  could  say  no  more. 
Little  (lid  she  dream  then  that  they  t(K>,  p'>or  chil- 
dren, were  one  day  to  be  exiles  like  herself.  I 
drew  her  away,  and  next  morninj?  it  was  my  pain- 
ful task  nff»in  to  try  anil  hind  the  briiisrd  hearts  so 
sorely  tried.  AbDut  a  week  after  Nannctte's  depart- 
ure, they  received  from  her  the  fullowinj?  letter 
written  within  sight  of  the  Irish  coivst.  She  had 
entrusted  it  to  some  fishermen  passing  in  a  smack, 
and  they  posted  it  at  the  town  of  Kinsale,  County 
Cork  : 

"June  .5th,  1839. 

"  ^fy  dearett  OirU:—^j  last  lines,  williin  sight  of 
my  loved  land,  I  address  to  you  who  are  the  subject 
of  my  incessant  thoughts.  I  have  been  at  sea  now 
three  days,  and  we  have  only  gone  to  Cork  as  yet. 
The  weather  is  very  fair,  indeed  too  fair,  for  our  passage 
will  be  slow.  Although  I  write,  my  chance  of  posting 
this  is  but  slight.  We  have  just  viewed  throujfh  the 
telescope  a  fishing-smuck,  and  if  she  nears  I  will  give 
her  some  money  to  drop  this  in  the  next  post ;  so  do 
not  wonder  at  the  post-mark— it  may  hi-  Kini<ale. 

"  I  hope  that  my  brother  and  his  wife  did  not  go  to 
Liverpool  after  1  had  left ;  it  would  be  such  a  di.'^ap- 
pointment.  I  fear  it,  as  I  was  in  a  kind  of  expectation 
of  them  up  to  the  hour  of  I  sailed. 

"  A  thousand  loves  to  oil.  I  could  name  each,  but 
you  will  consider  each  for  me.  This  joHrney  U  tedious, 
but  I  will  not  say  dreary.  I  look  with  hope  to  the  end. 
I  have  been  sea-sick,  but  not  so  bad  as  my  companions. 
The  clergymen  are  exceedin!rly  attentive  to  us  all. 

*'  Now,  I  must  tell  you  when  I  unfurled  my  sails,  on 
Sunday  mominif,  at  twelve  o'clock,  a  large  company 
came  on  board  the  steamers  which  towed  us  down  the 
Mersey,  to  witness  our  last  departure  from  Britain- 
They  steamed  about  twenty  miles  into  the  Cliannel,  and 
then  returned.  We  did  not  sail  sufficiently  near  the 
Irish  coast  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Cork  ;  but  this  fishing- 
smack  will,  I  hope,  bear  you  this  letter.  Oh,  what 
shall  I  say  for  a  farewell  to  you,  my  sweetest,  dearest 
Bisters  ;  kiss  each  other  for  your  own  fondest  Nannette. 

"The  boat  is  nearcd  ;  I  .mi'ST  say  farewell  until  I 
write  under  the  shade  of  the  fair  palm  trees,  amid  the 
perfume  of  the  orange  groves.  My  letters  will  then 
be  long — not  hurried  like  my  present  one  ;  but  it  Is  to  my 
own  darlings  I  write.  Your  fondest  till  death,  and 
AFTBB,— for  that  will  be  our  joy  !  May  angels  guard 
my  two  innocents.    Farewell  I    Pray  for  your  own 

"  Nannette." 

The  following  journal,  at  sea,  was  received  the 
September  after  her  departure  : 

"SuNDAT,  June  16, 1839. 
"  J/y  own  bdovtd  SMer$:—l  commence  ray  corres- 
spondence  to-day  on  the  broad  Atlantic.    On  this  day 
fortnight  we  left  Liverpool,  and  for  eleven  days  the 


wind  was  so  anftivorahle  that  oor  voyage  promised  to 
be  dreary,  hmg,  and  almost  dans^erous  ;  however,  on 
Wednesday  morning  we  had  a  total  change:  the  wind 
quite  in  our  favor,  and  has  continued  so  since.  I  fear 
you  will  find  It  difficult  to  read  my  epistle,— I  am 
wrltinjf  on  deck,  and  the  sea  today  Is  a  little  rough. 

"  Eva,  if  I  could  only  ^et  down  I  would  kiss  the 
white  fl):im  for  yon,— I  have  the  plcasin-r  sight  of  It 
often  now,  as  the  'blue  above  and  the  blue  t>elow  '  ia 
all  I  have  witnessed  these  fifteen  days. 

"On  this  day  week  we  had  no  Mass,  but  a  dark 
gloomy  day  ;  no  gleam  of  sun,  and  every  prospect  of  a 
storm.  I  did  feel  sad  and  alone  ;  the  vesst^l  h«ived  so 
much  as  to  prevent  me  the  pleasure  of  writing.  When 
that  day  was  done,  I  looked  on  Monday  as  a  treat.  I 
began  some  work,  and  have  been  sewing  all  the  week 
since.    It  is  a  great  source  of  amusement  to  me. 

"Father  George  is  like  a  brother  to  us  all.  Every 
evening  that  Is  fine,  we  sit  on  deck  ;  he  has  a  fine  voice, 
and  sinjrs  songs  of  home.  I  often  wish  I  had  a  eood 
voice,  I  should  not  cease  sin<;ing.  This  will  show  you 
how  high  my  spirits  are.  If  I  could  fancy  that  yon 
both  would  regain  yours,  I  should  be  truly  happy.  No 
sorrowful  thought  ever  cro.sse8  my  mind  ;  still  I  am  de- 
termined to  return  in  case  the  climate  should  not  agree 
with  me  ;  but  that  remains  to  l)e  tested. 

"  Do  you  remember  this  time  last  year  In  Dublin  f 
We  were  toircther,  and  that,  at  any  period  of  our  lives, 
constituted  happiness.  This  Sunday  you  will  esi>ecially 
remember,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  our 
beloved  Bishop.  On  Tuesday  next  I  am  to  have  Mass 
celebrated  for  my  father— more  of  Father  George's 
favors  ;  he  promised  me  four,  and  this  day's  was  for 
me.  I  told  him  the  eighteenth  would  be  my  festival. 
Oh,  dearest  sisters,  am  I  not  happy  ?  I  shall  have  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  oflTered  on  the  Atlantic's  broad  wave  for 
him  who  assisted  so  often  at  the  same  Divine  Mysteries 
with  a  fervor  we  will  strive,  witli  God's  grace,  to 
imitate.  We  had  two  Masses  to-day  ;  Father  MeN.  Is 
very  timid  and  this  was  his  first  at  sea.  Poor  Father 
Casserly  !  I  supppose  Robert  told  you  about  my  last 
visit  to  our  venerable  friend  ;  I  just  had  time  to  kneel 
and  receive  his  blessing, — the  hour  of  our  departure 
had  come  ;  I  was  glad  I  had  not  much  time." 

"  TrESDAT,  June  18th.— Darling  Josephine,  and  my 
sweet  little  bundle  Eva,  how  often  have  I  thought  of 
you  both  to-day,  and  of  the  whole  pcene  of  this  day 
five  years  !  I  had  Mass  this  morning  exclusively  for  my 
father.  This  day  and  yesterday  are  such  as  would 
enchant  you,  Eva;  'not  a  breeze  the  blue  wave  to 
curl,'  so  serenely  still  are  the  waters  that  we  walk  up 
and  down  deck  as  if  on  the  avenue. 

"  Last  night,  after  a  march,  enjoying  the  fresh  gale. 
Father  George  gave  us  such  beautiful  instructions  as  we 
shall  never  cease  to  be  grateful  fur." 

"  St.  John's  Eve,  June  23  —Many  a  bonfire  yon  see 
to-night  blazing  on  the  hillsides  of  dear  home  !  Well, 
ever  loved  sisters,  a  third  Sunday  at  sea— a  lovely  day, 
and ,'  fair  glides  our  bonnie  bark.'  I  work  every  day 
still,  and  leave  Sunday  for  writing.  It  grows  hotter 
each  day  ;  all  the  windows  in  the  cabin  are  thrown 
open.    We  are  able  to  have  Mass  every  day  during  the 
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fine  weather,  and  both  priests  celebrate  on  Sundays. 
The  captain  came  to  Mass  to-day,  and  another  old 
gentkmau  who  is  the  only  passfnger  with  ourselves. 
My  feeliuKS  the  first  day  we  had  Mass  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  are  now.  1  could  not  restrain 
my  tears, — I  thought  it  so  desolate,  so  sad  ;  but  now 
we  have  agaiu  lights,  which  were  then  forgotten,  and 
a  bell  which  I  ring  ;  1  kneel  opposite  the  window  and 
have  a  view  of  the  blue  waves.  The  deep,  stretching 
out  to  the  horizon,  raises  my  mind  more  than  all  the 
splendor  I  could  behold  in  the  flncst  Gothic  temples. 
There  is  something  sublimely  grand  in  assisting  at  the 
Adorable  Mysteries  away  out  upon  the  boundless 
deep. 

"  '2rilh. — I  have  just  made  a  dish  of  slim-cakes,  this  is 
the  third  dish— the  priests,  the  captain,  and  my  lady 
companions  all  looking  at  my  performance  ;  at  first  I 
did  not  like  it,  but  now  I  work  away  and  don't  mind. 
They  like  cakes  very  much  ;  the  sea-biscuit  becomes  so 
tiresome.    Farewell ;  dinner  is  on  the  table." 

"  Su.NDAY,  June  30. — Josephine  and  Eva,  my  own 
darlings  !  The  past  week  has  been  very  fine  ;  we  are 
travelling  at  a  very  good  rate,  as  the  breeze  is  favor- 
able ;  the  nights  are  exquisite;  we  sit  or  walk  each 
evening  until  eleven  o'clock  ;  do  you  admire  the  moon 
wiih  me?  but  no,— it  is  at  dillerenl  hours.  In  our 
present  latitude  there  is  a  diflereneeof  three  hours,  and 
when  I  arrive  in  Trinidad  there  will  be  four  hours.  We 
stop  on  dick  every  night  from  sunset,  which  takes 
place  at  halfpast  six,  until  the  hour  1  mentioned— that 
is  Ave  hours  ;  so,  surely,  you  cannot  escape  being  tilled 
with  the  same  admiration  I  am,  during  some  part  ol 
that  time.  Its  rise  is  indeed  sublime  :  it  is  sudden— as 
if  it  started  from  the  deep— lull,  bloodlike  ;  after  awhile 
it  becomes  a  mild  orb,  beloved  by  you,  Eva  ;— but  my 
jourual  is  all  moonlight  and  wavy  !  I  am  now  four 
weeks  on  board  the  packet  Lima  ;  do  not  wonder  if  1 
tell  you  the  same  things  over,  as  I  do  not  remember 
what  I  wrote,  and  I  continue  without  reading  it  over  ; 
however,  I  know  it  is  equally  welcome  to  you.  I  have 
a  very  comfortable  berth— the  best  in  the  cabin.  There 
is  a  window  a  little  above  me,  through  which  I  have 
the  benefit  of  what  fresh  air  the  sea  affords  without 
being  exposed  to  a  dangerous  draft.  A  curtain  only 
separates  us  ladies,  which  we  can  draw  back  when  we 
please  ;  we  had  partitions,  but  the  weather  becoming 
so  warm,  they  were  taken  down,  as  they  excluded  the 
air.  We  rise  about  seven,  and  dress.  I  wear  my  black 
Bilk  dress,  cape,  brooch,  and  belt,  just  as  you  saw  me 
last,  a  small  white  collar,  and  cap  of  black  tulle.  Well, 
now  I'm  washed  and  dressed  ;  by  this  lime  the  priests 
are  generally  ready  to  say  Mass— half-past  seven.  I 
have  care  of  the  vestments  and  the  dressing  of  the 
altar.  Father  George  taught  me  to  arrange  it.  I 
kneel  near  the  altar,  to  assist,  as  it  often  happens  the 
ship  gives  a  sudden  lurch,  and  one^»f  the  priests  must 
keep  a  Arm  hold  of  the  ehalico  until  the  consumma- 
tion ;  then  I  hand  the  water  and  wine.  After  Mass, 
breakfast  is  immediately  announced  ;  the  captain  sits 
at  the  head,  which  is  the  middle  of  the  table.  I  sit  on 
one  side  of  him.  Miss  Green  and  Miss  Coimolly  at  the 
other ;  at  the  opposite  side  are  the  piiesls,  and  Mr. 
Loekhart,  our  fellow-traveller.    Our  breakfast  is  a  reg- 


ular '  ddjeuner  a  la  fourcliette ' — roast  ducks,  ham,  eggs, 
and  fish — boiled,  fried,  and  cooked  in  various  forms, — 
puddings,  etc.  My  breakfast  consists  of  a  slice  of  ham, 
a  wing  of  a  chicken  or  duck  ;  or  a  couple  of  boiled 
eggs,  some  potatoes,  then  coffee  with  egg-milk,  and 
cakes  ;  not  a  had  breakfast  yon  will  say.  We  then  go 
to  work  ;  one  of  tlie  clergymen  reads  for  us.  At 
twelve  o'clock  lunch  is  announced  ;  it  is  a  regular 
meal  ;  we  take  a  glass  of  wine  each,  which  they  say  is 
essential.    Then  we  work,  talk,  and  read  alternately." 

"  SuxDAY,  July  7.— My  journey  continues  most  hap- 
pily ;  may  your  lives  be  as  undisturbed  as  my  mind  is. 
The  meal  I  last  described  (lunch)  is  preparing.  Per- 
haps you  are  both  at  Mass  now,  praying  for  your  own 
Nannettc.  Dinner  is  announced  at  four  o'clock.  They 
ring  a  bell  for  each  meal ;  we  have  the  best  soup,  ox- 
tail, mock  turtle  and  chicken,  some  salt  fish  always, 
and  some  just  fresh  caught,  chickens,  ducks,  ham, 
corned-beef,  pies,  puddings,  etc. ;  we  often  have  pan- 
cakes besides,  with  very  nice  sauce,  the  best  of  wines, 
fruit  also,  raisins,  damsons,  currants,  preserved.  I 
have  a  most  excellent  aiipetite— quite  different  from 
what  I  had  at  home.  I  was  then  thinking  of  my  de- 
parture ;  now,  to  use  an  English  phrase,  I  enjoy  my 
meals.  Well,  after  dinner  .Miss  Connolly,  Miss  Green, 
and  your  own  Nannettc  go  np  on  deck  to  work,  read  or 
chat ;  we  have  tea  early — half-past  six— tea,  coffee, 
cocoa,  and  cakes  ;  after  that  we  all  walk  a  couple  of 
miles  ou  deck,  and,  when  tired,  lean  over  the  bul- 
warks watching  the  little,  bright,  glistening  waves  and 
the  nautilus  fish  ;  the  moon  is  no  longer  visible,  but 
I  awaken  sometimes  and  see  her  hall-declining  disc 
peeping  over  the  waters.  I  have  told  you  how  we 
spend  the  day  :  they  are  all  alike,  Sunday  excepted. 
On  that  day  I  have  not  ceased  to  recite  our  usual 
devotions,  joining  with  you  m  spirit.  I  find  I  am  near 
the  end;  how  shall  lend.  Oh  ever-beloved  darlings  ? 
I  do  mo.'^t  heartly  wish  I  knew  if  you  had  fretted  after 
my  departure  ;  it  would  be  cruel  to  act  so  contrary  to 
the  will  of  God." 

"July  17. — Beloved  Sisters:  1  have  arrived  safe, 
thank  God,  after  the  most  pleasing  voyage  any  mortal 
could  enjoy.  I  might  write  a  description  of  our  arrival 
as  long  as  my  whole  journal,  but  I  shall  only  speak  of 
myself.  About  a  fortnight  before  the  Lima  came 
within  sight  of  laud,  one  evening  sitting  on  deck  with 
my  bonnet  loose  a  sudden  breeze  wafted  it  overboard 
and  left  me  bare-headed.  It  was  my  intention  to  get 
one  immediately  on  our  arrival,  as  we  expected  to  slay 
at  Dr  McDonnell's  house  some  days  before  going  to 
the  convent ;  however,  just  as  the  Lima  anchored  in 
bay,  a  gentleman  rowed  over,  and  came  on  board  to 
meet  us.  The  Bi>hop  had  sent  him  to  conduct  us  to 
the  convent  in  his  own  carriage.  So  off  we  came  to 
St.  Joseph's.  It  is  a  beautiful  p'ace  ;  I  did  not  imagine 
it  could  be  so  beautiful.  Oli  dear,  dear  pets,  I  write 
Inmi  the  Indies!  I  h>ok  at  myself  as  if  I  were  a 
prodigy  !  Vour  own  Nannette  is  taken  every  care  of; 
the  nuns  are  extremely  attentive  to  us.  I  will  have 
much  news  in  thi-  next,  l)ut  have  very  little  news  now. 
There  is  a  college  quite  near  us  ;  four  of  thC  clergymen 
are  Irish  ;  oue  of  them  ecmies  liere  every  morning  to 
celebrate  Mass.  Our  confessor  is  a  French  priest.  My 
own  londly-loved  darlings,  I  must  say  lnrewt-ll.  My 
unchanged  love  to  all.  1  shall  write  to  my  brothers 
next.    Vour  ever  devoted  Nannette. 
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Frotestant  Satints. 

The  Catholic  Church  can  show  a  long  list  of 
Saints,  beginning  with  Mary,  the  Mother  of  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world,  then  counting  in  the 
Apostles  chosen  by  Jesus  Himself — except  the 
apoetate  Judas  whom  the  modern  religionists,  or 
non-religionists,  have  taken  up  as  one  of  their  own 
saints — and  producing  in  every  age  a  succession  of 
saintly  men  and  women,  demonstmting  thereby 
not  only  the  sanctity  of  the  doctrine  which,  when 
followed,  makes  saints,  but  also  that  the  doctrine  is 
practicable  and  has  been  followed  out  by  an  in- 
numerable crowd  of  men  and  women. 

Consult  the  Roman  Martyrology,  the  BoUan- 
dists,  and  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  generally. 

Protestantism,  in  the  first  place,  does  not  care 
much  about  making  saints,  in  the  Catholic  sense 
of  the  word.  That  good  and  genial  man,  Martin 
Luther,  the  ex-monk  who  broke  his  vows  to  marry 
the  ex-nun,  Bora,  cared  little  about  chastity,  but 
set  the  example  that  is  followed  now  by  people  in 
general  outside  the  Church,  especially  by  the  Free 
Lovers  and  Mormons,  who,  though  at  times  virtu- 
ously rated  by  the  daily  papers,  do  nothing  more 
than  to  carry  out  logically  the  principles  atlvocated 
by  those  papers  and  propounded  by  those  great 
and  good  men,  the  founders  of  Evangelical  and 
Episcopal  heresies,  Martin  Luther  and  Henry 
VHL 

And,  nevertheless,  such  is  the  moral  force  of 
virtue  that  the  ribald  weeklies.  Harper's  and  Les- 
lie's, and  the  pharasaical  press  whose  name  is 
legion,  find  the  necessity  of  getting  up  some  Saints, 
in  order  thus  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
professedly  scurrilous  papers,  yclept  the  Day's 
Doings,  and  such  like,  which  we  have  seen  hawked 
around  by  the  newsboys  on  the  R.  R.  trains,  and 
bought  up  with  avidity  by  the  prurient-minded 
graduates  of  our  common  schools,  who  glory  in 
knowing  at  least  one  of  the  three  R's,  and  show 
their  acquired  science  by  reading  over  the  Police 
Oazette,  and  such  like  papers,  and  then  giving  them 
to  their  children  to  look  at  the  abominable  wood- 
cuts, and  spell  out  the  horrible  list  of  crimes. 

Some  of  the  high  toned  (?)  papers,  daily  and 


weekly,  have  seen  the  necesHty  of  making  some 
distinction  between  themue'^es  and  these  low 
I>apers,  and  at  least  to  try  to  .riteKe  it  appear  that  they 
are  not  quite  so  Protestant  as  their  thorough  going 
fellow-workers  in  the  cause,  who,  with  no  mask  on, 
go  in  for  the  beautifying,  praising  and  painting  vice 
so  as  to  make  it  appear  much  better  in  the  eyes 
of  their  readers  than  the  old  hum-drum  virtues 
inculcated  by  the  Catholic  Church, 

They  are  ardent  zealots  in  the  cause  of  the  pure 
worship  of  God.  They  raise  up  their  inky  hands 
in  holy  horror  against  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist,  and  do  their  utmost  to  bedaub  with 
their  dirty  sheets  the  beautiful  teachings  of  the 
Catholic  Church  concerning  the  Blessed  Mother  of 
Jesus,  and  the  veneration  due  to  those  who  have 
proved  themselves  true  servants  of  God.  In  fol- 
lowing out  this  path  they  have  ended  in  denying 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  calling  the  august  Mother 
of  God  a  common  woman,  and  rating  the  saints  of 
God  as  old  fogies  who  not  only  did  not  know  how 
"  to  keep  hotel,"  but  who  took  altogether  a  wrong 
view  of  this  life  and  the  life  to  come — if  any  life 
is  to  come. 

Such  writing,  however,  though  it  might  please  a 
great  number  of  their  readers,  naturally  disgusted 
all  their  intelligent  ones,  and  the  proprietors  of 
these  papers — feeling  the  effect  on  their  pockets — 
instructed  their  editors  to  come  out  a  little  stronger 
on  the  moral,  and  we  consequently  have  daily, 
weekly,  monthly  and  quarterly  nauseous  doses  of 
fulsome  praise  bestowed  upon  men  who  in  the 
Catholic  Church  bad  gained  a  name  and  some 
fame,  which,  had  they  not  been  connected  with 
the  great  Catholic  Church,  or  with  some  of  the 
Religious  Orders  that,  in  the  Church,  do  so  much 
good,  would  never  have  been  known  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  native  village. 

D511inger  and  Loyson  are  the  two  great  Protes- 
tant saints  of  the  day. 

DOllinger  does  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  com- 
pliment paid  him  by  his  ardent  newspaper  admirers 
and  interviewers.  It  is  true  the  poor  niun  is  out- 
side the  Church,  is  no  longer  a  Catholic,  since  he 
formally  denies  a  dogma  decided  by  the  Church. 
In   his  dotage,  and   mayhap  puffed  up  by  the 
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praises  of  some  of  his  friends  (?),  he  has  thought  fit 
to  change  the  role  he  played  when  in  full  intellect- 
ual vigor, — so  instead  of  being  taught  by  the 
Church  of  God,  he  now  considers  it  his  duty  to 
teach  the  Church.  No  matter  how  much  Dr,  D51- 
linger  may  protest  against  the  unwelcome  em- 
braces of  his  dear  Protestant  newspaper  friends,  he 
ia  as  much  a  Protestant  aa  his  fellow-countrymen, 
Luther,  only  there  is  no  woman  in  the  case,  and 
he  has  held  on  to  some  more  truths  than  his  pre- 
decessor, Martin,  thought  it  expedient  to  keep  in 
his  new-fangled  religion. 

As  tor  Dr.  DOllinger  we  sincerely  commiserate 
him,  and  can  readily  understand  the  sincerity  of  his 
protests  against  being  made  a  Protestant  Saint  and 
apostle  by  newspaper  interviewers.  It  must  be  the 
depth  of  humiliation  for  him  to  find  himself  be- 
spattered with  praise  by  the  very  men  against 
whom  he  had  written  and  acted  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  life. 

The  only  course  for  him  to  escape  being  a  Prot- 
estant Saint  is  to  have  humility,  which  is  not  rec- 
ognized among  genuine  Protestant  virtues,  though 
our  Blessed  Lord  proclaimed  the  humble  of  heart 
blessed.  "With  humility  and  a  sincere  repentance 
for  his  sin,  he  may  be  received  back  into  the  fold 
of  the  Church  from  which  he  has  been  cast  forth 
for  just  cause ;  and  thus  escape  the  opprobrium  of 
being  canonized  a  Saint  by  our  daily  and  weekly 
secular  and  denominational  papers  by  becoming  a 
humble  and  obedient  child  of  the  Church  of  God. 

The  other  Protestant  Saint,  who  is  more  worthy 
of  a  good  Protestant  canonization  than  Dr.  DOllin- 
ger,  is  Mr.  Loyson.  He  was  once  the  Abbe  Loy- 
son,  but  he  has  lost  all  claim  to  the  title  of  Abbe 
by  becoming  a  religious,  when  he  was  called  Pere 
HyacintJie.  As  Pere  Hydcinthe,  a  member  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Religious  Order  of  the  Church,  he  had 
opportunities  of  doing  good,  if  he  wished,  that 
even  as  an  accomplished  priest  he  could  not  have 
had.  Instead  of  doing  good,  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  puflfed  up  with  vanity,  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  genuine  Protestant  doctrine  of  dislike  to 
chastity,  and  formally  threw  off  the  habit  of  the 
Religious  Order,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  broke 
his  vows,  and  came  to  America  in  search  of  more 
popularity  and  of  his  Catherine  Bora,  thus  having 
one  more  claim  to  Protestant  canonization  than 
his  older  fellow-saint.  Dr.  DOllinger. 

From  all  we  can  learn,  our  secular  and  denomi- 
national papers  have  in  Mr.  Loyson  a  saint  of  their 
own  kidney :  and  they  may  rest  assured  that  the 
Pope  and  Cardinals  will  not  make  frantic  efforts 
to  get  him  into  the  Church.  It  is  certainly  sad 
to  see  a  poor  apostate  monk,  an  excommunicated 
and  self-degraded  priest,  persist  in  flaunting  his 
shame  to  the  public  gaze,  by  writing  letters  of 


milk-and-water  bosh,  and  appending  thereunto 
the  name  of  Ptire  Hyacinthe,  a  name  to  which  he 
has  no  more  claim  than  he  has  to  the  glorious  title 
of  faithful  child  of  the  Church  of  God. 

In  writing  of  Messrs.  D5Ilinger  and  Loyson  we 
by  no  means  forget  that  they  may  do  a  great  deal 
of  harm ;  tke  former,  backed  by  »uch  an  able  vil- 
lain as  Prince  Bismarck,  may  prove  the  ruin  of 
many  proud  and  rebellious  spirits;  the  latter,  with 
his  Free  Love  proclivities,  may  be  the  means  of 
consigning  a  few  to  a  hotter  place  In  his  Master's 
torrid  kingdom  than  they  would  have  been  able  to 
claim  without  his  illustrious  example. 

But  in  the  case  of  these  two,  o«r  good  Protestant 
friends  may  well  complain,  as  Dean  Swifl  did,  of 
the  Holy  Father,  that  in  weeding  out  his  garden 
he  threw  the  weeds  over  the  wall  into  the  Protes- 
tant common. 


Sanctifications  of  St.  Joseph  In  Nazareth. 

BT  UARIK  /08EPHINB. 

And  sometimes  wben  the  day  declined,  Jcsna 
Would  sing  a  hymn  with  Mary  and  Joseph. 
What  a  choral  of  voices  !    The  angels  must 
Always  have  stood  entranced  in  the  clouds 
When  they  sang. — Think  what  it  must  have  been 
To  hear  Jesus  sing.    Jesus  loved  to  sing  hymns. 
He  first  learned — seemingly  learned — of  Mary  ; 
The  Divine  Man  would  learn  from  His  Mother, 
As  all  men  from  their  mothers.    Mary  never 
Sang  in  Egypt ;  not  even  to  her  Divine  Babe. 
How  could  the  Blessed  Mother  sing  in  the  land 
That  was  not  God's  ?   But  she  sang  the  sweet  night 
After  she  had  come  up  from  Egypt,  and  Jesus, 
Her  dear.  Divine  Boy,  sang  with  her.    The  words, 
Only  sweet  in  her  lips,  'n  His  lips  were  sweeter. 
It  was  always  a  peculiar  joy  to  Jesus 
To  seem  to  learn  anything  from  His  Mother ; — 
Joseph  would  look  on  them  such  times  entranced. 

I  hear  the  voice  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 

Singing  in  the  house  of  His  Mother, 

And  wonder  if  He  first  sang  that  hymn  here 

That  He  shall  sing  with  the  disciples  1* 

If  the  Angels  ventured  to  sing  in  Heaven, 

Or  if  they  stood  on  the  Heavenlier  Hills  t'  listen 

To  th'  singing  on  the  Hill  of  Nazareth  ! 

Now  they  all  sing  together — now  Jesus 
And  Joseph  ;  then  Mary  and  Joseph 
Would  ask  Jesus  to  intone  a  solo. 
That  they  might  listen  that  mclliflnout 
And  most  crowningly  adorative  voice 
Pouring  out  its  only  all-perfect  praise — 
Distinct,  rich,  rapt,  solitary  yet  full, 
Like  no  other  man's  voice  ;  pouring  incense — 

♦  "  And  when  they  had  sung  a  hymn,  they  went  out 
to  Mount  Olivet."— J/at.,  xxvi,  30. 
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Sweetness— tendorncM— glories— pathoa — 
Exalting— bedewing— embalming  the  ear 
That  heard. 

Snch  were  the  sanctiflcations 
Of  the  Saint  of  Nazareth,  that  he  shared 
With  the  Mystical  Mother  ;  and  when  Jems 
Read  to  Uis  Mother  and  him  the  prophets, 
EDpc'cially  the  prophecies  concerning 
Ilimeeir,  the  very  voice  of  the  Son  of  Man 
Was  fulfilment — sacrifice— a  great  prayer 
In  the  ears  of  His  Fathi-r  in  Heaven 
And  an  embodiment  of  all  melody, 
Of  all  the  songs  of  mankind. 

The  sweet  hearts 
Of  Mary  and  Joseph  are  illtimined  as  Jesus  sinp^s, 
As  Jesus  reads,  as  Jesus  works,  as  Jesus 
Stops  and  meditates,  or  walks  praying — kneels 
Sits,  or  staads — by  the  wise  conversation 
Of  His  few  precious  words,  by  the  sweet  silence. 
By  every  act — by  the  look  of  Jesus 
Are  illumined.    Their  two  hearts  grow  to  Jcsuf, 
Dally.    Their  Interior  Is  perfect.    Their  lives 
Conform  oatwardly,  sweetly,  in  all  things. 
What  dear  dispositions  Mary  and  Joseph 
Must  have  had,  living  as  they  did  with  Christ, 
In  the  most  calm,  uninterrupted  repose. 
In  the  familiar  tranquillity  of  love  1 
It  is  a  peacefalncss  and  a  sanctity 
To  us  poor  sinners  nigh  incomprehensible  ; 
And  yet,  we  somehow  seem  to  feel,  to  se^ 
It,  to  gaze  upon  it,  as  we  ponder 
Upon  Nazareth,  and  understand  how 
It  must  have  existed.  In  a  measure. 

O  St.  Joseph  I  there  was  never  any  man  ^ 
The  Intimate  of  God  before.    Shut  in 
And  secluded  with  Jesus  and  Mary, 
What  privileges  thou  didst  have !    The  grace, 
The  goodness,  the  reflection  of  the  Dlvhie 
Under  the  veils,  that  thy  sanctified  eyes 
Saw  In  every  look— gesture — movement. 
Flowed  Into  thy  soul  as  from  a  fountain, 
Fining  It  full  to  the  generous  brim, — 
Overflowing  with  spiritual  sweetnew. 

Joseph's  supernatural  habits  of  soul 

Enabled  him  to  discern  adoringly 

Into  these  things.    •'  He  moved  within  the  ring 

Of  those  shadows  and  fires  the  Divinity 

Cast  around  Itself  In  Its  earthly  home  ; 

And  If  Abraham's  bosom  was  sweet  rest 

And  full  of  visionary  beatitude 

To  the  old  patriarchs  who  awaited 

The  opening  of  Heaven,  what  must  the  bosom 

Of  that  Nazareth  have  been— the  chambers 

Of  that  Holy  House  where  God  tabernacled 

So  many  bright  years  so  familiarly, 

And  yet  so  sublimely  abnegated  !"• 

Few  came  to  the  Hill  in  these  tranquil  days, 

Nfllher  Jesus  nor  His  Mother  nor  Jobeph 

Made  visits,  or  went  abroad  much,  or  songht 

Company.    Joseph  was  aged  too,  bis  strength 

♦  Faber. 


To  labor  had  subsided  and  he  did 
No  more  work.    The  family  subblsted 
Chiefly  now  on  the  labor  of  Jcsns. 

Contemplate  Jesus  laboring  to  support 

His  Mother  and  His  aged  Foster-father— 

Laboripg  as  a  common  and  humble  man 

To  sup^Tort  His  parents  I    Sliall  we  ever, 

After  this,  neglect  kindness  to  parents  T— > 

Or  to  the  aged  ?— Saint  Joseph  was  aged  ; 

A  God  laboring  to  provide  for  man — 

Shall  we  ever  after  this  deprecate 

Plain,  homely,  honest  toll  ?    Mary  assisted 

Jesus  in  the  support  of  the  family. 

At  her  embroidery-frame  and  her  wheel. 

O  blessed  Saint  Joseph  ! — with  such  support  t 

How  God  doth  take  care  of  His  loved  oncii  I 

How  familiar  Is  the  Lord  with  His  friends  ! 

But  no  other  man  ever  ]ived  with  God 

So  familiarly.    This  favor  is  solitary  ; 

It  is  a  jewel  that  no  other  man  hath — 

It  will  shine  as  a  Jewel  in  thy  crown 

That  no  other  man  hath.    Who  would  not  pat 

All  the  other  emoluments  of  earth 

In  one  pyre  and  bargain  them  in  exchange 

For  that  kingly  joy— that  kingly  trophy — 

That  one  king-jewel  for  an  Immortal  crown  ; 

This  reward  so  transcending  on  the  earth, 

So  Imperial  in  Heaven  ?    Man  of  eternity, 

Angels  shall  mark  thee  a  hundred  millions 

Of  years  from  to-day,  and  a  deep  murmur 

Of  admiration  run  through  their  white  ranks. 

As  thou  mayst  walk  by, — "  with  whom  the  Lord  lived 

While  upon  the  earth  1"    "  Lo  I  the  man  the  Lord 

Labored  for." 

BCBLINOTOX,  Vt. 


fCoPTRIOHT    SictmiD.] 

ZOE'8  DAUGHTER. 

BT  1CB8.  AKNA  B.  DOB8ET. 

CHAPTER   XV   (Continued). 

CONVENT  LIFE. 

Never  had  Lucia  beheld  so  lovely  a  sight :  never 
had  the  earthly  part  of  her  being  been  so  com- 
pletely lulled  to  rest :  never  before  had  she  com- 
prehended the  significance  and  power  of  religion  to 
elevate  and  strengthen  the  soul  against  the  army  of 
foes  camped  round  about  it,  in  the  shape  of  human 
passions  and  infirmities  and  its  couiitlessiiiclinations 
to  evil.  She  was  very  young,  it  will  be  objected, 
to  have  such  near  views  of  spiritual  life,  but  it 
must  be  always  remembered  in  this  narrative  that 
Lucia  was  different  from  others  of  her  own  age,— 
highly  sensitive,  full  of  deep  religious  sentiment, 
emotional,  and  with  a  conscience  so  tender  as  to 
thrill  and  suffer  from  the  smallest  wound,  most 
of  h11  from  such  as  were  self-iufiicted. 
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The  midnight  Mass  was  over,  the  lights  extin- 
guished, while  odorous  clouds  of  incense  yet  hung 
like  a  veil  over  the  sanctuary,  and  in  silent  order 
the  inmates  of  the  Convent  retired  to  rest  with  the 
echo  of  the  Oloria  in  exceUis  in  their  hearts,  and 
the  blessing  of  the  Divine  Babe  of  Bethlehem 
anointing  their  souls  like  balm. 

"Oh,  Sister  Angelica!"  whispered  Lucia,  at  the 
door  of  the  dormitory, — where,  clinging  to  the  hand 
of  the  gentle  nun,  she  detained  her  a  moment, — 
''to  think  I  did  not  want  to  come  here!  It  seems 
like  Heaven !" 

"Does  it,  my  child?  Thanks  to  our  Blessed 
Lady  that  it  is  so  with  you,"  said  Sister  Angelica, 
with  tender  pity  in  her  eyes  as  she  looked  down  at 
the  wonderfully  bright  face  lifted  to  hers,  knowing 
so  well  that  "joy  lasteth  but  for  a  season,"  and  that 
crucifixions  ever  follow  the  hosannas!  But  she 
would  not  cast  a  shadow  on  the  present  heaven  of 
the  neophyte  by  telling  her  of  the  bitter  conflicts 
to  come ;  she  knew  that  they  were  marching  on 
with  inexorable  and  inevitable  certainty,  as  to  all,  to 
meet  her  advancing  feet;  time  enough  then,  when 
they  drew  near,  to  feel  the  bitter  shadow  and  the 
thorns,  without  anticipating!  So  she  only  said, 
smoothing  back  the  hair  from  Lucia's  face :  "  Let 
us  watch  alway,  like  the  shepherds,  my  child : 
watch  to  keep  out  the  '  little  foxes  that  destroy  our 
vines,'  and  the  wolves  that  devour  our  lambs,  and 
the  angels  of  God  will  appear  to  us  bringing  us 
tidings  of  great  joy.  But  we  must  watch  without 
ceasing." 

"  Yes,  always !"  said  Lucia  softly.  Allegory  was 
more  forcible  and  eloquent  to  her  imaginative 
mind  than  any  other  form  of  speech;  there  was 
that  in  her  nature  which  its  esoteric  meaning  im- 
pressed so  vividly  that  she  took  in  at  once  the  full 
significance  of  it.  Sweet  and  calm  were  her  slum- 
bers that  Christmas  Eve ;  she  remembered  nothing 
of  her  dreams  except  the  pale,  peaceful  shadow  of 
her  mother's  face  that  brightened  her  sleep,  and 
when  the  first  bell  awoke  her  for  the  Christmas 
Mass  she  felt  strangely  rested  and  happy. 

Allan  Brooke  came  to  see  her  early  that  day; 
breakfast  was  just  over,  and  the  girls  were  assem- 
bled in  the  play-room  opening  Christmas  boxes 
and  packages  from  home,  and  comparing  presents. 
He  had  been  full  of  misgivings  about  Lucia — in- 
deed had  made  himself  quite  miserable,  fearing 
that  she  was  unhappy,  until  he  saw  her,  and  heard 
her  assurances  of  perfect  content.  Then  he  gave 
her  the  Christmas  gifts  he  had  ordered  months 
before  from  Paris,  one  of  which  was  a  large  gold 
locket  set  with  fine  pearls,  containing  a  miniature 
of  her  mother  painted  by  David,  the  celebrated 
French  painter,  from  one  that  Allan  Brooke  had 
had  copied  from  the  veiled  picture  in  his  library. 


It  represented  Zoe  in  the  days  of  her  youth  and 
happiness,  when  no  shadow  or  chill  had  yet  fallen 
on  her  matchless  beauty. 

"  Oh,  my  darling !  my  darling !  how  beautiful 
you  were !  I  knew  her,  Mr.  Brooke,  by  her  smile 
and  her  eyes!  Thank  you  thousands  of  times!" 
she  said,  in  low  tremulous  tones,  clasping  the  be- 
loved image  close  to  her  quickly -throbbing  heart. 
"  I  thought  it  would  make  you  happy,  my  dear," 
he  said  gently,  much  touched  by  her  emotion. 
"  And  here,"  he  added,  handing  her  another  locket 
set  in  rubies  and  diamonds,  "  is  the  Madre  Dolores ; 
the  pearls  mean  tears,  my  child — the  rubies  and 
diamonds,  bitter  passion  and  hope." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Brooke,  how  can  I  ever  thank  you  for 
these  precious  gifts !"  said  Lucia,  gazing  upon  the 
face  of  the  Madre  Dolores,  whose  sorrowful  loveli- 
ness, and  bitter  anguish  were  depicted  with  mar- 
vellous fidelity ;  then  she  pressed  it  reverently  to 
her  lips,  utterly  unable  to  express  all  that  she 
wished. 

"It  is  enough,  little  girl,  if  they  make  you 
happy.  Now  let  me  tell  you  something.  I 
thought,  if  Sister  Veronica  does  not  object,  that 
you  might  like  to  have  a  little  feast  for  your  new 
companions  to-day,  so  I  have  ordered  several  bas- 
kets full  of  French  confectionery — cakes,  tropical 
fruits,  and  some  other  trifles  for  you  to  distribute 
among  them. — Ah,  here  is  Sister  Veronica !"  She 
was  passing  through  on  her  way  to  the  convent 
for  an  hour's  rest — but  seeing  Mr.  Brooke,  stopped 
to  speak  to  him,  when  he  mentioned  his  little  plan. 

"  Certainly !  certainly  !  I  am  thankful  for  any- 
thing that  brings  happiness  to  our  young  people 
to-day,  and  this  will  be  a  great  treat.  But  stop !" 
she  said,  as  if  struck  by  a  bright  thought,  "  we 
have  a  German  Sister  here  who  often  tells  us 
about  the  Cristmas  trees  in  her  Fatherland ;  sup- 
pose we  get  Sister  Alphonsi  to  fix  up  a  Christmas 
tree  for  this  evening?" 

Lucia  had  never  seen  a  Christmas  tree,  but  her 
guardian  had,  and  thought  the  idea  a  splendid  one, 
as  she  did  also  after  he  explained  to  her  what  it 
was. 

"  How  lovely  it  will  be !"  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
pictured  to  her  imagination  a  tree  with  twinkling 
lights  all  over  it,  and  bearing  wonderful  fruits  glit- 
tering with  gold  and  glowing  with  every  tint  of 
the  rainbow. 

"  I  will  go  now,  and  send  Patrick  up  to  the  farm 
to  cut  us  a  tree,  and  we  shall  expect  to  see  you, 
Mr.  Brooke,  this  evening." 

"  And  Mrs.  Carlton  ?"  said  Lucia., 

"  Certainly.  Mrs.  Carlton  is  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  mine.  But  this  is  to  be  a  surprise,  Lucia, 
so  keep  it  secret  from  every  one." 

"Except  Sister  Angelica?" 
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"  By  all  means  let  Sister  Angelica  into  our 
secret ;  she  has  great  taste,  and  can  help  us  great- 
ly," replied  Sister  Veronica  with  a  smile. 

"  And,  Sister,"  said  Allan  Brooke  in  a  low  tone, 
while  Lucia  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  to 
speak  to  Laliy  Chesncy,  who  had  come  in  to  re- 
Cciye  a  package  from  her  father  sent  by  a  servant, 
"  I  know  that  you  assist  a  great  number  of  the 
poor, — will  you  please  accept  a  little  Christmas 
gift  for  them?  Do  not  mention  my  name,"  he 
added,  as  be  slipped  a  hundred-dollar  bill  through 
the  grate  into  her  hand. 

"  God  bless  you,  Mr.  Brooke,  this  will  bring 
comfort  and  food  to  many  a  poor  fireside  where 
there  is  nakedness,  hunger  and  sickness,"  said  Sis- 
ter Veronica,  while  a  flush  of  emotion  passed  over 
her  pale  features. 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  favor,"  he  said  "  to  be  my 
almoner  hereafter  in  such  cases  ?  I  have  but  little 
opportunity  to  do  good,  because  I  am  quite  taken 
up  with  my  public  duties.  I  assure  you,  Sister, 
that  you  could  not  do  me  a  greater  service." 

"  Thank  you,  in  the  name  of  the  poor  and 
suffering.  I  will  do  as  you  wish,  Mr.  Brooke,  and 
may  Almighty  God  reward  and  bless  you,"  an- 
swered the  good  nun  fervently,  much  impressed 
by  the  charitable  dispositions  of  a  man  who  was 
so  immersed  in  public  affairs,  that  he  had  but  spare 
time  to  think  of  his  own. 

"  I  will  detain  you  but  a  moment  longer.  Sister. 
Tell  me  how  my  ward  impresses  you." 

"  I  am  studying  Lucia's  character,  Mr.  Brooke. 
She  is  a  remarkable  child,  full  of  Incongruous 
elements,  and  I  am  trying  to  find  the  key-note  of 
her  disposition.  My  impression  is  that  she  will  do 
well.  Sister  Angelica,  who  has  great  experience 
in  such  matters,  says  that  she  has  the  best  founda- 
tion for  a  true  and  good  womanhood  she  has  seen 
in  many  years." 

"  Tliat  is  pleasant  to  hear.  Such  were  my  own 
impressions,  but  I  feared  they  were  not  altogether 
impartial.  Now  I  will  detain  you  no  longer,  but 
shall  trespass  on  you  this  evening." 

"  Be  sure  and  invite  Mrs.  Carlton,  with  my  kind 
remembrances,"  said  Sister  Veronica  as  they  parted. 

We  will  not  describe  the  festivities  of  that  de- 
Ii«:htful  evening  at  the  Convent,  or  speak  of  the 
rested,  relieved  hearts  of  the  indigent  poor  who 
received  with  their  dole  of  bread  and  soup  that 
day  money  to  meet  their  present  needs. 

The  Christmas  Tree  was  a  grand  success,  and 
Lucia's  happiness  was  so  great  that  all  her  resent- 
ments melted  away  in  the  genial  brightness  of  the 
hour.  She  selected  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
costly  things  on  the  "  Tree  "  and  offered  them  her- 
self to  Ally  Wade  and  Mary  Benson,  not  with  a 
proud  sentiment  of  heroic  condescension,  but  with 


a  sweet  feeling  of  humble  reparation  for  the  faults 
of  anger,  pride,  and  sullenness  that  she  was  ever 
prone  to  fall  into,  for  Lucia  was  determined  from 
this  time  forth  to  keep  watch  with  the  lowly 
shepherds  and  not  with  Herod. 

Nor  will  our  limits  allow  us  to  follow  Lucia 
through  the  peaceful  years  of  her  convent  life,  or 
describe  her  trials  and  her  joys  while  there.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  with  Sister  Angelica  for  her 
chosen  adviser  and  friend,  and  under  the  pure  and 
sacred  influences  of  the  place,  her  character  de- 
veloped its  finest  traits,  and  she  gradually  learned 
the  important  science  of  sdf-gotemmerU,  by  keep- 
ing watch  over  herself,  faithful  to  the  promise 
made  the  first  Christmas  Eve  she  spent  there.  The 
change  was  gradual,  and  so  slow  as  to  be  almost 
imperceptible  to  her  constant  associates,  but  none 
the  less  sure  and  substantial. 

She  spent  her  vacations  at  "  Haylands,"  dividing 
her  days,  as  in  the  old  times,  between  her  home 
and  "  Buckrae,"  where  everything  was  kept  In  the 
most  perfect  and  beautiful  order  around  her  moth- 
er's resting-place.  Sometimes  she  accompanied  her 
guardian  and  a  party  of  friends  to  the  Virginia 
springs,  where  she  met  and  was  introduced  to  the 
Jeffersons,  Randolphs,  Washingtons,  Lees,  and 
other  distinguished  people  of  the  time,  who  were 
intimate  friends  of  her  guardian.  Once  she  was 
made  happy  by  having  Father  Jannison  of  their 
party,  the  guest  of  her  guardian.  The  good  old 
pastor  had  been  extremely  ill  with  malarial  fever, 
and  was  ordered  to  the  baths  of  Berkley,  and 
everything  arranged  for  his  journey  by  Allan 
Brooke  before  he  himself  heard  anything  about  it, 
and  they  brought  him  back  in  triumph,  fully  re- 
stored to  health  and  usefulness  by  the  efllcacy  of 
the  waters  and  the  mountain  air. 
[end  of  part  I.] 

Roman  Sundays  Under  the  New  Reton.— By  de- 
grees our  Sundays  are  passing  ont  of  those  bappy  days 
of  rest,  church-going,  and  pleasant  recreation,  which 
the  Sundays  used  to  be.  The  new-comers  among  our 
tradesmen  take  a  pride  in  defying  the  rules  of  God  and 
the  Church  by  open  shops,  and  the  Government  insists 
on  shops  in  which  salt  and  tobacco  are  sold  remaining 
open  all  day.  Gavazzi's  paper  tells  us  that  Sundays 
are  an  Invention  of  priests— which  is  pretty  true,  by-the- 
bye — and  that  God  does  not  want  them  observed.  So 
what  with  schools,  what  with  public  sports,  what  with 
the  Government  works,  the  public  offices,  the  very  Par- 
liament dishonoring  Sunday,  the  prog:re88  downward  is 
not  slow.  And  now  we  have  the  learned  professors  of 
our  University  giving  lectures  to  the  public  In  the  great 
hall  Sui^day  mornings  and  afternoons.  Last  Sunday 
there  was  a  lecture  on  "  Mushrooms  and  their  Uses," 
just  when  people  are  usually  at  church,  and  In  the  af- 
ternoon on  *•  The  Properties  of  Light."— .Soman  Newt- 
Letter. 
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The  Prisoners  or  Holy  Cross. 

2. — Mazas  and  La  SantA, 

The  magistrate  did  not  keep  his  word ;  for  the 
four  brothers  who  remained  at  the  Conciergerie, 
instead  of  being  set  at  liberty  were  transferred  to 
the  prisons  of  Maza^  and  La  Sante,  there  to  remain 
an  indefinite  time  in  captivity. 

It  was  more  painful  in  these  prisons  than  in  the 
Conciergerie,  where  they  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
each  other  from  time  to  time,  with  the  Brothers  of 
the  Christian  Doctrine,  and  to  learn  some  news  of 
the  outer  world  from  new  prisoners  who  were 
brought  in  every  day.  After  the  departure  of 
Father  Champcau,  God  sent  them  a  Belgian  priest, 
who  occupied  the  same  cell,  and  who  was  arrested 
for  the  fourth  time ;  his  atTabilit}'  and  charity  ren- 
dered him  particularly  dear  to  them.  Soon  after  a 
missionary  from  China,  M.  Guerrin,  who  had 
escaped  from  other  barbarians,  also  arrived  to  con- 
sole them  and  encourage  them  to  suffer  for  their 
religiou.  For,  in  those  unhappy  times,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  cross  the  seas  to  become  a  confessor 
of  the  faith,  and  to  run  the  chance  of  being  a  glori- 
ous martyr. 

The  first  of  our  brothers  who  disappeared  from 
this  pious  company,  was  Brother  Gregory.  On 
the  11th  of  May,  towards  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  heard  his  number  called,  and  saw  the  door 
of  his  cell  open ;  he  was  told  to  take  up  his  bag- 
gage and  pass  on  to  the  police  office.  After  he 
had  been  "  inscribed  "  he  was  taken  to  a  large  hall 
where  he  found  a  dozen  prisoners,  who  also  held  iu 
their  hands  their  few  articles  of  clothing,  and  were 
waiting  for  an  explanation  of  this  extraordinary 
re-union.  A  company  of  Christian  Brothers,  of 
Issy,  then  arrived,  seeming  to  ask  with  their  eyes 
of  the  first  arrivals,  "  What  are  they  going  to  do  ?" 
"  Will  they  set  us  at  liberty,  at  last,  or  do  they  in- 
tend to  take  us  to  another  prison  ?"  No  one  was 
able  to  answer  their  questions.  The  poor  captives 
remained  there,  standing  up  all  the  while,  for 
about  three  hours,  making  their  commentaries  and 
conununicating  to  each  other  their  hopes  or  their 
fears.  Had  the  guardians  of  the  prison  even  re- 
moved two  buckets,  the  stench  from  which  the 
prisoners  were  obliged  to  breathe !  But,  alas!  the 
Commune  heeded  not  to  take  such  care ! 

At  last  an  employe  came  and  told  the  captives  to 
pass  into  a  less  disagreeable  place,  where  they 
could  walk  up  and  down;  after  waiting  an  hour 
they  were  led  through  the  villainous  and  inlur- 
mimiblc  corridors  of  the  police  station,  to  a  small 
interior  court-yard,  wliich  was  occupied  by  some 
ten  National  Guards,  their  arms  at  rest.  There, 
two  large  vehicles  awaited  them,  ou  which  was  the 


signiflcalire  inscription:  "■  Sertdee  des  prinom? 
They  were  two  cellular  conveyances,  an  invention 
most  worthy  of  the  modern  penitentiary  system. 

They  contained  two  rows  of  cells,  separated 
by  a  corridor,  in  which  there  was  the  guard, 
armed ;  each  row  was  composed  of  four  or  five 
very  narrow  cells,  only  large  enough  to  contain 
one  person  in  sitting  posture.  Each  cell  is  closed 
by  a  solidly  bolted  door. 

That  diiy,  it  seems,  there  was  want  of  space,  for 
two  captives  were  crowded  into  each  little  cell, 
without  any  regard  being  paid  to  their  protesta- 
tions. Brother  Gregory  had  to  share  his  with  the 
Brot'ier-purveyor  (rfthe  house  of  Issy ;  as  he  was  a 
tall  man,  he  had  the  honor  of  occupying  the  one 
scat,  and  his  companion,  half  seated  on  his  knees, 
doubled  himself  up  so  as  to  fill  the  rest  of  the  space 
conluined  in  the  cell.  In  the  meantime  the  equi' 
pages  started  off,  and  rattled  heavily  over  the  street 
towards  an  unknown  destination  ;  for  none  of  the 
prisoners  knew  whither  they  were  going. 

About  three  o'clock  the  vehicles  stopped  in  a 
court-yard,  surrounded  by  very  insignificant  build- 
ings, at  tie  windows  of  which  there  appeared 
wnn>en  anu  men  in  livery.  The  livery  of  the  em- 
plo\  es  at  once  revealed  to  the  captives  that  the 
day  of  freedom  had  not  yet  come. 

Iu  a  few  minutes  all  the  prisoners  disappeared 
one  after  another,  and  were  locked  up  in  dark, 
narrow  cells  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  for 
wild  beasts:  an  iron  grating  closed  in  the  upper 
part,  and  a  seat  fastened  to  the  floor  was  the  only 
article  of  furniture  in  the  abode.  The  captives 
asked  whether  they  were  to  be  detained  there  for 
a  long  time,  and  to  what  punishment  tliey  were 
destined.  Some  one  in  order  to  try  to  cheer  him- 
self up  began  to  whistle :  Mourir  pour  la  patrie,  (to 
die  for  one's  native  land).  But  the  brutal  voice  of 
the  pitiless  guard  told  him  to  be  silent.  Instead, 
however,  of  keeping  silence,  he  cried  out:  "Are 
we  going  to  stay  here  all  night?"  But  there  was 
no  reply  :  the  silence  of  death  reigned  on  all  sides. 
During  this  time,  the  prisoners  sought  some  dis- 
traction in  the  inscriptions  which  decorated  the 
walls  of  their  cells.  The  most  of  them  were  cries 
of  hatred  and  vengeance,  mixed  up  with  blas- 
phemies and  disgusting  expressions.  In  cell  No.  9, 
there  was  one  sentence  of  Christian  resignation : 
under  a  cross  a  hostage  had  written,  "  By  this  we 
ghaH  be  saved."  By  another  inscription  our  dear 
CO  '•ire  learned  in  what  hotel  he  was  lodging. 
"M..zas,  15  Febru<iTy,  1871."  It  was  then  to  this 
famous  model  prison  that  he  had  been  transferred 
with  his  companions  in  misfortune.  A  sad  prog- 
nostic ! 

At  last  the  guard  broke  the  silence,  calling  out 
in  a  loud  voice,  *'  Prisoners,  roll  up  your  sleeves, 
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and  be  ready  with  your  baggnge!"  Soon  the  cells 
weru  emptied  and  the  prisoners,  each  in  his  turn, 
passed  into  the  police  office,  where  some  of  the 
employes  took  down  tiieir  names,  whilu  others 
amused  themselves,  without  pity  for  the  unfortu- 
nate. Thince  they  were  conducted  sepurately  into 
a  ceil  containing  a  bath  all  ready,  and  they  were 
told  to  strip.  Brother  Gregory,  who  was  not 
tempted  by  the  bath  and  who  guessed  what  they 
intended  doing  with  his  clothes,  positively  refused 
to  take  a  bath.  The  guard  replied:  '"Then  empty 
out  your  pockets,  for  I  must  search  you."  Thelu- 
spectiou  was  made  with  the  greatest  minuteness ; 
after  his  purse  hud  been  searched,  the  guard  added 
with  the  grace  we  may  be  permitted  to  suppose  : 
*'^N'ouUiez  pas  le  gar(on,  «7  votM  plait  "  (Please  don't 
forget  the  servant).  The  briefest  kind  of  a  res- 
ponse repaid  his  insolence,  and  the  ceremony  was 
ended.  Some  time  afterward,  a  guard  came  to 
the  Brother,  giving  him  a  metal  badge  bearing  the 
inscription:  Ire  Dmtion,  No.  126.  This  was  the 
cell  that  was  definitively  assigned  to  him,  and  in 
which  he  remained  until  his  escape. 

Four  days  later,  the  15th  of  May,  the  other  three 
brothers  were  taken  away  from  the  Conciergerk  in 
the  same  way.  TJiey  were  compelled  to  wait 
three  hours  in  a  common  hall,  perhaps  the  same ; 
then  they  crowded  them  into  one  of  the  cellular 
vehicles,  with  some  thirty  other  prisoners.  In 
vain  the  victims  sought  to  convince  the  guard  that 
each  cell  was  scarcely  large  enough  for  one  person ; 
two  were  thrown  into  a  cell,  the  door  was  violently 
slammed  to,  at  the  risk  of  breaking  their  boues 
and  suffocating  them.  Neither  the  furious  exclam- 
ations of  some,  nor  groans  of  the  others,  were  re- 
garded. The  horses  were  put  to  the  gallop  and 
they  soon  arrived  at  the  Mazag  prison. 

It  appears  that  the  fourteen  hundred  cells  of  this 
prison  were  occupied;  for  the  new-comers,  after 
waiting  half  an  hour  in  the  searching-cell,  were 
taken  back  to  their  inconvenient  conveyance,  and 
crowded  into  the  cells  as  before.  They  were  then 
taken  to  La  Sante  prison,  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Jacques. 

There  they  had  breathing  time,  while  the  in- 
scription of  their  names  and  preparations  for  their 
incarceration  was  in  progress.  Their  new  cells 
were  like  those  of  the  Conciergerie,  but  the  silence 
in  the  prison  was  so  rigorous  that  not  a  sound  was 
heard  in  it  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
One  might  have  easily  imagined  oneself  to  be  in  a 
remote  country  place  or  in  a  desert.  There  were  no 
son;^ — they  were  expressly  prohibited ;  no  com- 
plaints nor  groans,  everybody  must  be  well  there ; 
no  more  promenades,  all  were  au  secret.  There  was, 
however,  leave  given  at  certain  hours  to  leave  the 
cell,  as  the  health  of  the  prisoners  absolutely  de- 


manded it ;  but  the  promcnaders  were  alone  and 
could  not  sec  their  fellow-prisoners,  even  at  a  dis- 
tance. Tile  going-out  and  coming-in  was  organized 
in  such  a  manner  that  even  a  sign  coald  not  be  inter- 
changed among  them.  They  could  converse  only 
with  God  aad  their  guardian  ang(d. 

Whiia  one  is  a  Cliristian,  this  privation  is  sup- 
portable, and  commerce  with  heaven  is  only  the 
sweeter  from  it.  Did  we  not  fear  to  hurt  the 
modest  sentiments  of  our  eoiifrirea,  we  could  men- 
tion some  who  were  never  weary  in  their  prison 
life.  Why,  indeed,  should  we  weary  of  solitude,  if 
it  be  not  because  we  long  for  absent  creatures,  and 
that  we  know  not  how  to  converse  with  the  Creator 
who  is  ever  present?  Worldly  persons,  who  live 
ou  noise  and  vanity,  do  not  understand  this  kind 
of  language ;  they  give  up  to  despair  when  they  no 
longer  see  the  faces  tiiat  were  wont  to  smile  upon 
them,  nor  hear  the  voice  that  used  to  strike  their 
car.  They  find  nothing  else  in  their  poor  brain 
to  occupy  themselves  with :  there  is  a  void  which 
resembles  an  abyss.  Sad  avowal  of  their  frivolity, 
of  their  indigence,  and  even  of  their  moral  nullity ! 
It  is  not  surprising  that  some  come  out  idiots  from 
solitary  confinement. 

To  obtain  this  complete  solitude  the  guards  of  La 
Sante  and  Mazas  take  the  most  minute  precautions 
to  prevent  the  prisoners  who  go  out  to  walk  or 
who  return  from  it  from  encountering  or  even  see- 
each  other.  The  minutes  are  counted :  the  going 
out  and  return  are  made  on  a  full  run,  and  the 
doors  open  at  the  second.  Overseers  are  scattered 
all  around  it.  The  walk  of  each  division  in  its 
general  form  resembles  a  fan ;  it  is  composed  of  sev- 
eral alleys  or  walks  forming  triangles,  separated  by 
high  walls  and  closed  in  by  an  iron  grating  simihir 
to  those  that  may  be  seen  on  the  cages  of  the  wild 
beasts  in  a  menagerie.  In  the  centre  is  a  pavillion 
with  windows,  which  is  used  as  an  observatory  by  the 
guard :  the  brutal  voice  of  this  man  is  heard  every 
moment,  reprimanding  the  promenaders  for  doing 
something  forbidden.  There  is  a  large  stone  to  sit 
upon.  And,  nevertheless,  should  you  stop  there, 
tlie  guard  cries  out,  "  have  you  been  brought  out 
here  not  to  walk?  You  must  circulate;  'lis  the 
rule." 

La  Sante  is  composed  of  six  buildings,  disposed 
in  a  semi-circle  around  a  circular  plat  of  ground,  the 
centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  chapel.  The 
prisoners  can  assist  at  the  holy  Mass  without  leav- 
ing their  cells,  by  leaving  their  doors  ajar.  During 
the  time  of  the  Commune,  as  every  one  knows,  all 
exercises  of  worship  were  suppressed.  These 
buildings  have  two  stories  above  the  ground  floor, 
and  each  division  contains  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  cells,  without  counting  the  dungeons.  The 
cells  resemble  those  of  the  Conciergerie,  both  as  to 
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size  and  furniture,  except  that  that  the  bed  is  a 
hammock. 

The  disciplinary  regulations  are  posted  up  in 
each  cell.  The  bell  announces  the  principal  exer- 
cises of  the  day,  such  as  the  distribution  of  bread 
and  of  meals.  That  distribution  is  made  with 
with  such  rapidity  that  if  each  prisoner  is  not 
ready  at  the  opening  in  the  door  to  catch  what 
is  placed  there,  or,  more  properly  speaking  what 
is  thrown  there,  he  runs  the  risk  of  seeing  his 
bread  roll  on  the  floor,  or  his  soup  spill  out  of  hia 
porringer.  The  loss  would  not  be  great :  but  as 
there  are  no  other  aliments,  'tis  a  matter  of  im- 
portance. Each  one  cleans  his  dishes  and  his 
abode,  at  a  given  time,  and  no  dispensation  from 
this  is  accorded  to  any  one  whomsoever.  This  pre- 
cision, joined  to  a  feverish  activity,  soon  becomes 
a  torture  to  the  unfortunate  prisoners  who  have  to 
suffer  it  every  day.  What  must  it  theu  be  when  a 
person  is  forced  to  be  a  slave  to  it  for  years !  What 
a  penance !  Enough,  indeed  to  expiate  a  multitude 
of  faults  when  one  has  been  guilty  and  is  repent- 
ant; enough  to  gain  many  merits  when  one  is 
innocent  and  resigned. 

There  is,  however,  a  cantine  for  the  relief  of  deli- 
cate stomachs,  and  a  library  for  the  relaxation  of 
the  mind  when  one  is  wearied  out.  But  a  choice 
must  be  made.  Among  a  pile  of  volumes.  Brother 
Gregory  took  a  book  which  seemed  to  have  the 
best  title ;  it  was  not  fit  for  an  honest  man  to  read. 

The  four  Religious  of  Holy  Cross  endeavored  to 
sanctify  this  hard  regime,  by  Christian  patience,  re- 
citing their  beads,  or  making  the  Way  of  the  Cross 
by  means  of  an  indulgenced  crucifix.  On  the  21st 
of  May,  at  midnight,  the  alarm-bell  was  heard  at 
La  Sante,  mingled  with  the  sinister  roll  of  the 
drum ;  the  Commune  was  in  confusion.  At  the 
same  time  a  battalion  of  insurgents  presented 
themselves,  with  orders  to  put  all  the  prisoners  to 
death.  We  shall  recount,  hereafter,  what  took 
place  at  Mazm.  The  greffier  (the  clerk  of  the 
court)  made  an  energetic  opposition  to  the  massa- 
cre of  the  unfortunate  men  confided  to  his  care, 
and  succeeded  in  inducing  the  assassins  to  go 
away,  who,  nevertheless,  promised  to  return  soon. 
The-  prisoners  were  ignorant  of  the  danger  they 
ran ;  but  the  noise  of  the  bombardment,  and  the 
suppression  of  their  short  daily  promenade,  made 
them  aware  that  grave  events  were  transpiring. 

The  24th,  at  mid-day,  the  sharp  reports  of  the 
mitrailleuses  were  distinctly  heard,  and  the  bombs 
fell  with  such  a  noise  on  the  prison  that  all  were 
seized  with  affright.  Suddenly  a  shell  dashed 
through  the  wall,  and  struck  a  prisoner  in  his  cell. 
Then  all  cried  out  for  help ;  they  shook  the  doors, 
they  wished  to  get  out.  The  guards  made  vain 
efforts  to  restore  silence ;  they  advised  the  priso- 


ners to  open  the  windows  and  to  hide  under  the 
mattresses.    Fear  made  them  obey. 

But  soon  a  violent  conflagration  burst  forth  in 
front  of  the  cells.  The  uproar  re-commenced.  All 
were  yelling  "  Fire  I  fire  I  Help  I  help !"  Nobody 
wanted  to  be  roasted  alive.  The  tumult  was 
frightful 

!Not  until  four  o'clock  did  the  guard»  come  and 
hurriedly  give  orders  to  all  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  descend  into  the  cellars,  with  their 
coverings  and  porringers.  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards the  doors  were  opened  and  the  prisoners 
were  taken  to  a  place  of  safety.  A  subterranean 
abode  has  nothing  very  attractive ;  but  with  what 
pleasure  did  not  these  innocent  victims  of  the 
Commune  feel  themselves  sheltered  from  the  bom- 
bardment, and  see,  at  last,  some  other  faces  than 
those  of  their  jailors.  They  breathed  more  freely, 
and  seemed  to  taste  the  first  fruits  of  the  liberty 
which  was  soon  to  be  restored  to  them. 

For  at  the  same  time  that  the  Comnuine  sent  a 
new  order  to  shoot  them  without  pity,  the  army  of 
Versailles  arrived  by  another  road  and  barred  the 
passage  against  the  assas^ns.  Kext  morning,  at 
eight  o'clock,  their  saviors  made  them  all  appear 
in  the  front  ofllce,  and  said  to  them,  smiling: 
"  Gentlemen,  you  are  free,  but  you  owe  a  fine  wax 
taper  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  for  you  were  all 
doomed  to  die  to-night." 

How  sweetly  those  words  echoed  in  the  hearts 
of  the  prisoners.  May  God  return  to  their  libera- 
tors the  good  they  have  done  to  so  many  victims  1 


SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  MISS  NA«LE, 

Foundress  of  the  Pkksentation  Ordeb. 

She  had  not  been  long  in  Cork  when  she  deter- 
mined on  carrying  into  effiect  the  object  she  had  so 
much  at  heart.  She  did  so,  however,  in  the  strictest 
secrecy,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  any  of  her 
family.  After  s<ime  time,  one  great  obstacle  to  her 
benevolent  designs  was  removed,  by  the  death  of 
her  uncle,  Joseph  Nagle,  Esq.,  who  bequeathed  to 
her  a  valuable  property,  and  left  it  also  without  any 
limitation  of  the  purpose  to  which  it  might  be  ap- 
plied. He  was  acquainted  with  her  charitable  dis- 
positions, and  probably  thought  he  could  not  ap- 
ply it  more  usefully  than  in  placing  it  unreservedly 
at  her  disposal.  The  manner  in  which  her  schools 
became  known  to  the  public,  and  to  her  friends,  is 
very  curious ;  and,  fortunately,  some  of  her  own 
original  letters  are  in  existence,  in  wjiich  it  is  de- 
scribed. The  following  is  an  extract.  The  letter 
is  dated  the  17th  of  July,  1769,  and  is  addressed  to  one 
of  the  first  members  of  the  Ursuline  community : 

Dear  Miss  Fitzsimoks  :  I  am  sorry  Miss  Coppinger 
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cannot  see  the  schools,  as  I  think  no  one  can  have  an  Idea 
of  their  use  unless  an  eye- witness.  As  you  wish  to  have 
a  particular  account  of  them  I  will  tell  you  how  I  began. 
I  think  I  mentioned  to  you  before  that  It  was  an  under- 
taking I  thought  I  should  never  hare  the  happiness  of 
accomplishing.  Nothing  could  have  made  me  come 
home  but  the  decision  of  the  clergymen,  that  I  should 
run  a  great  risk  of  balvatlon  If  I  did  not  follow  the  in- 
spiration. This  made  me  accept  of  a  very  kind  invita- 
tion of  myslster-lnlaw  to  live  with  her.  When  I  arrived, 
I  kept  my  design  a  profound  secret,  as  I  knew  if  it 
were  spoken  of,  I  should  meet  with  opposition  on  every 
side,  particularly  from  my  own  Immediate  family,  as, 
to  all  appearance,  they  would  suffer  from  It.  My  confes- 
sor was  the  only  person  I  told  of  it,  and,  as  I  could  not 
appear  In  the  affair,  I  sent  my  maid  to  get  a  good  mis- 
tress and  to  take  in  thirty  poor  girls.  When  the  little 
school  was  settled,  I  used  to  steal  there  in  the  morning. 
My  brother  thought  I  was  at  the  Chapel.  This  passed 
on  very  well,  until  one  day  a  poor  man  came  to  him,  to 
beg  of  him  to  speak  to  me,  to  take  his  child  into  my 
school,  on  which  he  came  into  his  wife  and  me,  laugh- 
ing at  the  conceit  of  a  man  who  was  mad,  and  thought 
I  was  in  the  situation  of  a  school-mistress.  Then  I  owned 
that  I  had  set  up  a  school,  on  which  he  fell  into  a  vio- 
lent passion,  and  said  a  vast  deal  on  the  bad  consequences 
that  may  follow.  Ills  wife  Is  very  zealous,  and  so  is  he 
but  worldly  interest  blinded  him  at  first.  He  was  soon 
reconciled  to  it ;  he  was  not  the  person  I  most  dreaded 
would  be  brought  into  trouble  about  it ;  it  was  my 
uncle  Nagle,  who  is,  I  think,  the  most  disliked  by  the 
Protestants  of  any  Catholic  in  the  kingdom  ;  I  expected 
a  great  deal  from  him.  The  best  part  of  the  fortune  I 
have,  I  received  from  him.  When  he  heard  it  he  was 
not  at  all  angry  at  it,  and  in  a  little  time  they  were  so 
good  as  to  contribute  largely  to  support  it.  And  I  took 
In  children  by  degrees,  not  to  make  any  noise  about  it 
In  the  beginning.  In  about  nine  months,  I  had  about 
two  hundred  children.  When  the  Catholics  saw  what 
service  it  did,  they  begged  that,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  children,!  would  set  up  schools  at  the  other  end  of 
the  town  from  where  I  was,  to  be  under  my  care  and  di- 
rection ;  and  they  promised  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  them.  With  this  request  I  readily  complied,  and  the 
same  number  of  children  that  I  had  were  taken  in,  and, 
at  the  death  of  my  uncle,  I  supported  them  all,  at  my 
own  expense.  I  did  not  intend  to  take  boys,  but  my 
sister-in-lttw  made  it  a  point,  and  said  she  would  not 
permit  any  of  my  family  to  contribute  to  them  unless 
I  did  BO,  on  which  I  got  a  master,  and  took  In  only 
forty  boys.  They  are  In  a  house  by  themselves,  and 
have  no  communication  with  the  others.  At  present, 
however,  I  have  two  schools  for  boys  and  live  for 
girls.  The  former  learn  to  read,  and  when  they  have 
the  Douay  Catechism  by  heart,  they  learn  to  write  and 
cypher.  There  are  three  schools,  where  the  girls  learn 
to  read  ;  and.  when  they  have  the  catechism  by  heart, 
they  learn  to  work.  They  all  hear  Mass  every  day,  say 
their  morning  and  night  prayers,  say  their  catechism  in 
each  school  by  question,  and  answer  all  together.  Every 
Saturday  they  all  say  the  beads ;  the  grown  girls  every 
evening.  They  go  to  Confession  every  month,  and  to 
Communion  when  their  Confessor  thinics  proper.     The 


schools  are  opened  at  eight ;  at  twelre  ibe  cbUdren  go 
to  dinner  ;  at  five  they  leave  school.  The  workers  do 
not  begin  their  night  prayers  until  six,  aflar  their  beads. 
I  prepare  a  set  for  First  Communion  twice  a  year,  and  I 
may  truly  say.  It  Is  the  only  thlug  that  gives  me  any 
trouble.  In  the  first  place,  I  Ihlok  myself  very  incapable, 
and,  in.thc  beginning,  being  obliged  to  speak  for  upwards 
of  four  Lours,  and  my  chest  not  being  as  strong  as  It  had 
been,  I  spat  blood,  which  I  took  care  to  conceal,  for  fear 
of  being  prevented  from  instructing  the  poor.  It  has  not 
the  least  bad  effect  now.  When  I  have  done  preparing 
them  at  each  end  of  the  town,  I  feel  myself  like  an 
idler  that  has  nothing  to  do,  though  I  speak  almost  as 
much  as  when  I  prepare  them  for  their  First  Commun- 
ion. I  find  not  the  least  dlfliculty  In  it.  I  explain 
the  catechism,  as  well  as  I  can,  in  one  school  or  other 
every  day,  and  If  every  one  thought  as  little  of  labor 
as  I  do,  they  would  have  little  merit.  I  often  think 
my  schools  will  never  bring  me  to  heaven,  as  I  only 
take  delight  and  pleasure  in  them.  You  see  It  has 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  make  me  succeed,  when  I  had 
everything,  as  I  may  say,  to  fight  against.  I  assure" 
you  I  did  not  expect  a  farthing  from  any  mortal  towards 
the  support  of  my  schools  ;  and  I  thought  I  should  not 
have  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  girls,  until  I  got  a  fortune, 
nor  did  I  think  I  should  have  had  a  school  in  Cork.  I 
began  in  a  poor  humble,  manner,  and  though  It  pleased 
the  divine  will  to  give  rnc  severe  trials  in  this  foun- 
dation, yet  it  is  to  show  that  It  is  His  work,  and  has  not 
been  effected  by  human  means.  I  can  assure  you  my 
schools  are  beginning  to  be  of  service  to  a  great  many 
parts  of  the  world.  This  is  a  place  of  great  trade. 
They  are  heard  of,  and  my  views  are  not  for  one  object 
alone.  If  I  could  be  of  any  service  In  saving  souls  in 
any  part  of  the  globe,  I  would  do  all  in  my  power." 

The  noble  Christian  feeling,  and  high  religious 
spirit,  which  breiithe  through  this  fine  letter  are 
beyond  all  praise.  When  it  was  written,  she  had 
been  five  years  engaged  in  the  meritorious  and  use- 
ful labors  to  which  she  there  refers.  Neither  wet, 
nor  cold,  nor  fatigue,  could  deter  her  from  her  mis- 
sion of  charity, — she  spent  her  days  in  the  schools, 
superintending  their  m:iuagement,  teaching,  as  she 
herself  tells  us,  the  young  their  catechism,  and  the 
old,  on  many  occasions,  their  pra^'crs,  even  those 
prayers  which  should  be  ordinary  and  familiar 
words  in  the  mouth  of  every  Christian.  Ilcr  visits 
were  not  unfrequently  prolonged  to  a  late  hour,  af- 
ter the  schools  were  dismissed,  in  her  anxiety  to  im- 
press the  truths  of  religion  on  some  hapless  child 
of  poverty  and  misfortune,  and  on  many  a  cold 
winter  evening  would  she  be  seen  returning  from 
her  long  protracted  labors,  at  the  hour  when  the 
darkening  twilight  noakes  the  slippery  pathway 
perilous  to  the  benighted  pedestrian.  Iler  appear- 
ance on  these  occasions,  holding  her  lantern  before 
her  with  one  hand,  and  her  cloak  around  her  with 
the  other,  was  well  known,  and  long  remembered 
by  the  residents  of  the  localities  in  which  her 
schools  were  situated. 
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Her  health,  so  far  from  suflfcring,  seemed  to  have 
improved  by  her  labors.  The  attack  which  at  one 
period  tlireattned  the  most  serious  consequences, 
passed  away  witliout  any  bad  ri'sult.  He  who  tem- 
pers the  wind  to  the  shorn  iamb,  gave  her  health 
and  strength  to  perform  her  self-appointed  duties 
with  perseverance,  regularity  and  efficiency.  Dur- 
ing some  of  the  years  that  she  was  thus  occupied 
she  stayed  with  her  own  family,  joining  in  their  so- 
cial festivities,  and  enjoying,  with  a  Christian  gay- 
ely,  the  society  of  her  friends.  But  she  never  omit- 
ted her  customary  duties  for  any  purposes  of  relax- 
ation. These  were  the  primary  objects  of  her  care, 
and  were  always  fulfilled  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day.  But  she  soon  resigned  even  this  limited  par- 
ticipation of  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  withdraw- 
ing herself  gradually  from  all  those  claims  which 
mere  worldly  ceremony  imposes,  and  which  the 
etiquette  of  social  life  requires  to  be  discharged. 
Slie  paid  no  visits  except  when  charity  prompted, 
or  her  neighbor's  good  or  edification  required. 
Her  time  was  divided  between  her  own  religious 
duties  and  the  care  of  her  poor  children.  She  had 
no  greater  relaxation  than  in  si)eaking  to  them  of 
God,  or  in  pouring  forth  her  hopes  and  wishes  in 
the  fulness  of  her  heart  to  Him,  whether  in  the 
privacy  of  her  chamber,  or  in  the  presence  of  the 
adorable  sacrament  of  the  altar.  The  good  she  had 
hitherto  effected  was  at  best  temporary.  She 
might  devote  her  time,  her  means,  her  whole  indi- 
vidual attention  to  the  education  of  the  poor ;  but 
she  herself  was  the  sustaining  principle  of  the  en- 
tire system.  And,  if  she  were  taken  away,  the  en- 
tire would  fall  to  the  ground.  Yet  a  few  years, 
and  that  event  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  take  place.  She  had  no  security  that  it 
might  not  be  in  a  day.  It  was  therefore  a  matter 
of  the  most  serious  and  urgent  importance  to  con- 
sider whether  some  stability  might  not  be  given  to 
it,  firmer  and  more  enduring  than  what  it  derived 
from  the  life  of  any  one  individual.  The  uniting 
with  herself  some  other  pious  ladies,  animated 
with  the  same  spirit,  would,  it  is  true,  give  greater 
extension  to  her  usefulness ;  but  the  adequate  at- 
tainment of  the  object,  she  had  in  view,  could  be 
secured  by  means  of  a  religious  community  alone. 
If  such  a  thing  were  possible,  it  would  be  a  guar- 
antee both  for  the  fullest  efficiency  and  its  contin- 
uance for  generations  to  come.  But,  if  the  mere 
establishment  of  aschool  for  the  purpose  of  impart- 
ing elementary  knowledge  was* dangerous  to  the 
parties  concerned  therein,  how  much  more  danger- 
ous would  be  the  establishment  of  a  religious 
community  devoted  expressly  to  the  purpose. 
The  very  existence  of  a  priest  or  a  religious  in  the 
land  was  a  thing  of  suflTerance,  connived  at  rather 
than  permitted.    It  was  not  more  than  twenty 


years  since  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  ex- 
ecutive govornment  in  Dublin,  oft'ering  a  reward 
of  a  £150  for  the  apprehension  of  a  bishop,  £50  for 
that  of  a  priest ;  and,  as  if  the  blood-money  was 
not  enough,  the  conviction  of  anyone  who  oflfered 
shelter  or  protection  to  a  bishop,  was  to  be  re- 
warded with  the  sum  of  £200.  It  is  true,  these 
barbarous  enactments  had  beeu  inoperative  for 
some  years.  But  tliero  was  no  legal  immunity^ 
The  ministers  of  religion  held  their  freedom  by  a 
single  thread.  They  knew  not  when  the  cry  of 
blood  might  be  raised  against  them ;  and,  at  the 
very  period  in  question,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
had  the  misfortune  to  see  a  respectable,  and,  as  is 
now  admitted,  guiltless  minister  of  religion.  Father 
Nicholas  Sheehy,  parish  priest  of  Clagheen,  in  the 
County  of  Tipperary,  hunted  to  death  by  the 
Protestant  ascendancy,  and  with  the  connivance 
of  the  wretched  government  of  the  day.  At  such 
a  time  it  was  a  bold  and  arduous  thing  to  carry  into 
effect.  She  communicated  her  wishes  to  those 
who,  in  every  trial  and  difficulty,  had  been  hither- 
to her  guides.  One  of  these  was  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Doran,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus ;  the 
other  was  his  nephew,  the  Abbe  Moylan,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Cork.  To  these  zealous  and  en- 
lightened guides  she  submitted  the  desires  of  her 
heart.  She  laid  open  her  hopes,  her  wishes,  her 
fears.  They  entered  warmly  into  her  views,  and 
after  a  full  consideration  of  the  objects  sought  to 
be  accomplished,  and  the  dangers  to  be  encoun- 
tered, the  Rev.  Mr.  Doran  suggested  that  no  insti- 
tute would  be  more  suited  to  their  position  and 
their  wants  than  a  community  of  Ursuline  Nuns. 
Many  and  serious  difficulties  presented  them- 
selves to  the  object  Miss  Nagle  had  in  view. 
There  was,  in  the  first  place,  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  Kingdom  to  which  reference  has  been  already 
made.  The  position  of  an  individual  would  be  in- 
secure, that  of  a  religious  community  in  imminent 
peril.  Another^difficulty,  more  immediately  affect- 
ing the  establishment,  was  the  difficulty  of  procur- 
ing subjects  for  such  a  mission.  None  of  the  pro- 
fessed religious  of  the  convents  to  which  applica- 
tion was  made,  would  volunteer  for  such  a  danger- 
ous and,  at  the  same  time,  laborious  undertaking. 
In  the  Ursuline  Convent  of  St.  Jacques,  indeed, 
there  was  one  person  who  seemed  favorably  dis- 
posed towards  the  Irish  foundation.  She  held  a  sub- 
ordinate situation  in  the  community,  but  through 
some  interference  or  other  was  removed,  and  her 
good-will  towards  the  religious  interests  of  our 
country  over-ruled.  This  was  one  of  Hie  trials  to 
which  Miss  Nagle  refers  in  her  letters,  and  which 
she  seems  to  have  felt  most  bitterly.  When  every 
other  resource  had  failed,  it  was  arranged  that 
some  novices  should  be  procured  and  received  into 
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the  house  of  St.  Jacques.  They  were  to  be  there 
trained  to  the  discipline  of  a  conrent  life,  and  to 
the  nimle  of  conducting  K'hools.  Wh«n  this  train- 
ing was  completed,  it  was  lioped  thnt  the  foun'la- 
tiou  would  not  be  attended  with  much  difficulty. 
The  Abbo  Moylan  had  the  gmnl  fortune  to  meet 
with  a  few  generous  and  disinterested  individualsi 
who  were  willing  to  run  every  temporal  risk,  and 
encounter  over  temporal  incovenience,  to  forward 
the  interests  of  religion.  Their  names  deserve  a 
place  in  the  history  of  their  country.  They  were 
four  in  number — Sister  Angela  Fitzsimon,  Sister 
Augustine  Coppinger,  Sister  Joseph  Nagle,  a  rela- 
tive of  the  foundress,  and  Sister  Ursula  Kavanagh. 
They  were  all  nearly  connected  with  the  first 
families  of  the  Kingdom.  Miss  Kavanagh  was 
very  nearly  allied  to  the  illustrious  house  of  Or- 
mond.  Miss  Fitzsimon  was  at  this  very  time  in 
Paris  for  the  express  purpose  of  entering  the  Order 
of  the  VisitiUion,  when  Providence  directed  her 
attention  to  the  religions  wants  of  her  own  coun- 
try and  people.  On  the  5th  of  September,  1769, 
they  all  commenced  their  novitiate  in  the  convent 
of  St.  Jacques.  The  difficulties  that  beset  the 
institution  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
letters  of  Miss  Nagle,  which  huve  never  before 
been  published.  The  first  is  dated  the  17th  July, 
1769,  some  months  before  they  entered  on  their 
novitiate,  and  is  directed,  as  are  indeed  all  the 
others,  to  her  dear  Miss  Fitzsimon : 

"  As  it  is  always  a  real  pleasure  to  pic  to  hear  from 
you,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  both  your  kind 
favors.  In  the  first  there  was  enclosed  your  note.  I 
can't  help  saying  that,  if  I  could  be  jealous  at  anything 
you  did  in  my  regard,  it  would  be  at  your  not  writing 
in  a  more  friendly  manner ;  as,  be  assured,  you  may 
command  anything  in  my  power.  I  cannot  express 
how  much  I  suffered  on  your  account,  as  I  was  sure 
your  uneasiness  must  be  great  at  not  hearing  of  the 
young  ladies  I  mentioned.  They  were  to  depart  in  the 
first  vessel  that  sailed  to  Havre.  When  I  wrote  I 
thought  everything  was  settled,  but  it  pleased  Gud  to 
order  things  otherwise,  which,  in  all  appearance,  has 
tunied  out  a  fortunate  occurrence  ;  for,  by  the  delay, 
there  are  two  subjects  more,  such  as  one  might  ambi- 
tion in  every  respect.  1  shall  say  nothing  of  their 
merit,  as  that  will  speak  for  itself.  I  am  not  acquaint- 
ed with  Miss  Coppinger.  I  have  seen  her,  but  it  is  on 
the  amiable  character  Mr.  Doran  gives  her  I  depend  ; 
and  I  am  afraid  1  shall  not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
her  again  before  she  goes,  as  the  measles  arc  like  a 
plague  here.  Though  not  always  mortal,  yet  they  are 
dangerous  to  grown  persons,  and  Mrs.  Coppinger  told  ' 
me  it  was  the  only  disorder  she  dreaded  for  her  daugh-  | 
ter.  She  and  the  father  are  greatly  pleased  at  her 
choice  of  life, — they  are  so  pious.  I  wish  Mr.  Shea 
was  so  well  pleased  at  his  daughter's  inclination.  He 
has  not  yet  given  his  consent,  lie  says  it  is  a  sudden 
thought.    He  has  not  known  it  long,  though  she  has 


been  thinking  of  becoming  a  religions  more  than  twelve 
months  ;  she  is  a  penw^n  of  incomparable  sense  and 
prudence,  and  it  Is  not  very  probable  she  will  change. 
Mbs  Copplnger's  parents  wont  let  her  go  until  her 
Aunt  Butler  approves  of  her  resolution,  to  which,  by 
what  you  men  lion  of  her  good  intentions  toward  this 
foundation,  she  will  immediately  give  her  consent. 
Had  I  only  a  proper  person  to  begin  this  foundation,  I 
think  It  has  the  prospect  of  meeting  with  surprising 
success.  I  am  charmed  with  tbe  account  you  give  me 
of  the  ladies  you  are  with.  I  hope  the  same  spirit  will 
be  communici'ted  here.  I  think  the  religious  discipline 
would  be  too  strict  for  this  country  ;  and  I  own  I 
should  not  rejoice  to  see  it  kept  up.  I  must  say  Miss 
Noylan's  prejudice  to  take  on  here,  has  made  me  see 
things  In  a  clearer  light  than  I  should  have  done,  and 
makes  me  accept  the  disappointments  I  have  met  with 
as  a  decree  of  the  divine  bounty.  All  her  friends  are 
sorry  she  went  abroad,  and,  I  roust  say,  laying  aside 
her  own  merit,  this  house  would  have  a  great  loss  in 
her,  as  she  is  of  a  family  deservedly  beloved.  They 
are  in  hopes  she  is  beginning  to  change.  I  wish  it  nia^ 
be  so.  If  she  has  so  much  zeal,  she  will  never  have 
such  an  opportunity  of  exerting  it  as  here. 

"  I  must  look  on  it  as  one  of  my  crosses,  that  the  two 
ladies,  who  were  so  good  as  to  patronize  this  founda- 
tion, should  be  removed  ;  but  the  Almighty  is  all-sutfi- 
cient,  and  will  make  up  this  loss  to  us.  I  l)eg  you  will 
present  them  my  compliments.  Mr.  Noylan  desires  to 
be  affectionately  remembered  to  you.  As  he  gave  you 
an  account  of  tbe  building,  I  shall  say  nothing  of  it, 
only  to  excuse  myself  as  to  the  house  I  built  first.  I 
never  intended  it  for  ladies.  At  the  time  I  was  sure  I 
should  get  the  ground  at  the  rear  to  build  on,  and,  as 
it  gave  on  the  street,  I  was  obliged  to  have  it  in  the 
manner  it  is,  in  order  not  to  have  it  noticed  as  a  con- 
vent. I  shall  refer  you  for  that  and  many  other  things 
to  my  next,  which  I  hope  tbe  young  ladies  will  be  the 
bearers  of,  and  believe  me  your  affectionate  friend, 

"  Namo  Naquk." 

[to  be  CONTUOTKD.l 

St.  Isidore  of  Scete. — St.  Isidore,  priest  and 
hermit,  was  one  day  diseovvred  buthed  in  tears. 
The  brother  who  perceived  him  crying,  asked  him 
the  cause  of  his  tears.  "I  weep  for  my  sins," 
said  he:  "lor  tiiough  we  had  offended  God  only 
once  in  our  lives,  all  our  tears  would  not  be 
enough  to  bewail  so  great  an  evil." 


As  the  branches  of  a  tree  return  their  sap  to  the 
root  from  whence  it  arose,  as  a  river  pours  its 
streams  to  the  sea  whence  its  stream  was  supplied, 
so  the  heart  of  a  grateful  man  delights  in  returning 
a  bem  tit  received.  He  ackiiowledges  his  obliga- 
tion with  cheerfulness;  he  looks  on  his  beneluctor 
with  love  and  esteem. 

The  man  who  possesses  good  health  is  always 

rich. 
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God's  Hidden  Saints.— No.  3. 

LOONTINUED.] 

A  cough  seemed  to  fasten  upon  Nannette  from 
her  landing;  they  were  all  bled  every  day  to  pre- 
vent their  taking  the  fevers  so  fatal  to  strangers, 
but  nothing  could  stop  her  cough,  and  she  com- 
menced to  droop  a  week  or  two  after  her  arrival. 
Everything  was  done  for  her  that  the  best  medical 
skill  could  devise ;  in  vain, — she  faded  like  a  beau- 
tiful flower  when  transplanted  from  its  native  earth. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  August  she  appeared  to  be 
dying ;  and,  on  receiving  a  visit  from  the  Bishop, 
expressed  a  great  desire  to  make  her  vows,  and  die 
a  professed  Religious.  The  Bishop  accordingly 
appointed  the  next  day  for  that  solemn  ceremony. 
Her  own  letter  will  best  describe  the  scene. 

St.  Joseph's  Convent,  ) 

Pobt-au-Spain,  Trinidad,  Sept.  18, 1839.    J 

My  dearest  Bernard :  My  changed  hand  must  aston- 
ish you.  I  am  indeed  unable  to  write,  although  I 
make  the  attempt.  There  is  a  packet  going  out,  and 
there  will  not  be  another  until  October,  so  I  conceive 
it  is  worse  I  shall  be,  and  I  endeavor  to  gratify  as  far  as 
it  is  in  my  power,  a^y  dearest  Bernard,  this  is  a  painful 
letter  for  you  to  receive  and  for  me  to  write.  I  truly  fear 
it  shall  be  my  last. 

19th. — I  am  much  better  since  I  wrote  the  above, 
and  my  opinion  is  altered.  I  have  suffered  much 
sickness  ;  I  had  a  slight  cough  leaving  home,  and  by 
enjoying  the  sea  breezes  it  became  more  annoying ;  but 
I  must  say  the  time  I  was  on  board  was  altogether 
very  pleasant.  When  we  lauded,  I  felt  quite  different, 
I  became  weak  from  the  heat  and  was  bled  every 
second  or  third  day,  until  I  counted  six  times,  and  no 
food  was  permitted  me  until  the  feverish  heat  was  over- 
come, also  to  allay  the  inflamation  of  my  lungs,  they 
were  too  far  gone.  There  was  a  consultation  of  physi- 
cians held,  who  examined  me  and  despaired  of  my  life, 
but  said  there  was  no  immediate  danger ;  however,  I 
took  another  change,  and  appeared  to  be  still  seeking 
a  better  land.  The  bishop  and  several  priests  assem- 
bled and  administered  to  me  the  last  sacraments,  then 
I  made  my  vows  and  received  the  habit ;  the  nuns 
were  all  present  and  several  other  persons,  it  was  a  very 
imposing  ceremony,  the  bishop  in  his  pontifical  robes 
gave  me  his  blessing,  and  the  last  absolution.  All 
knelt  expecting  my  death  every  moment,  but  I  did  not 
die.  After  some  time  they  all  left  me  ;  it  is  the  will  of 
God  I  shall  have  a  little  more  time  to  prepare.  I  now 
sit  on  a  sofa  every  day,  and  walk  a  little  about  the  room 
which  is  a  very  fine  one  with  plenty  of  windows.  I  am 
very  well  attended ;  I  cannot  desiPe  more  ;  the  nuns 
are  very  kind  to  me.  Our  Mother  Superior,  indeed, 
possesses  every  good  quality  to  make  her  beloved  by 
all,  but  I  cannot  converse  with  them,  as  I  do  not  un- 
derstand Spanish,  speaking  being  injurious  to  me,  it 
matters  not.  Well  it  is  time  I  shoald  have  done  with 
myself. 

A  packet  has  just  arrived  and  given  me  much  disap- 


pointment. I  felt  so  certain  of  letters  from  yon  all ; 
only  for  a  few  lines  from  poor  Robert  I  should  be  much 
fretted  ;  his  letter  is  dated  June  28th,  you  were  all  well 
then.  Tell  my  dear  Catherine  she  must  consider  this 
letter  addressed  to  her  as  well  as  you.  I  hope  you  are 
both  quite  well,  and  enjoying  the  smiles  of  your  happy, 
healthy  children.  I  regret  I  cannot  give  you  any  de- 
scription of  this  country,  I  have  not  seen  it  except  from 
the  windows,  so  far  it  Is  much  to  be  admired.  The 
bishop  will  [send  me  his  carriage  to  ride  out  in  when  I 
am  able.  This  privilege  is  permitted  to  invalids.  This 
climate  they  say  is  the  best  for  my  complaint,  and  if 
there  be  a  hope  to  be  entertained  for  one  with  bad 
lungs,  I  ma^'  yet  enjoy  a  little  health.  May  God's  holy 
will  be  done  in  all  things.  Get  all  the  good  people  to 
pray  for  me,  I  give  my  warmest  love  to  both  of  you 
and  love  and  kisses  to  each  of  your  dear  children  ;  from 
their  ever  found  aunt,  Nannette. 

My  name  in  religion  is  Sister  Scholastica,  it  is  Mother 
Superior's  own  name. 

My  dear  Richard,  I  am  better  able  to  write  to  you 
than  I  have  been  since  I  commenced.  I  am  much  bet- 
ter and  have  had  a  good  night,  every  care  is  taken  of  me. 
I  eat  some  little  bit  or  other  every  hour,  to  prevent  the 
faintings  I  was  subject  to.  The  bishop  is  extremely  at- 
tentive to  me,  he  visits  me  very  often  and  brings  with 
him  grapes,  cakes,  or  something  he  thinks  I  would 
fancy.    I  like  him  very  much. 

My  anxiety  for  you  in  Liverpool  was  truly  great,  not 
either  hearing  from  you  or  meeting  you  according  to 
promise,  indeed,  until  I  got  a  letter  from  Robert,  here,  I 
had  an  uneasy  mind  lest  your  usual  neglect  of  yoorself 
had  brought  back  your  bad  sore  throat. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  learned  that  Miss  Green* 
one  of  the  young  ladies  who  came  with  us,  will  return, 
she  has  been  suffering  from  continual  headaches ;  she 
will,  I  believe,  go  by  this  packet.  I  would  be  sent  too, 
as  I  fear  I  shall  do  no  good  ;  but  the  doctors  do  not  ap- 
prove of  it,  unless  I  could  be  certain  of  not  being  sea- 
sick. I  had  no  sea-sickness  on  the  voyage  out ;  however, 
if  you  get  this  you  need  not  expect  me,  which  is  pretty 
certain.  I  suppose  you  made  a  long  stay  in  Scotland — 
how  did  the  travelling  agree  with  dear  Margaret  ?  I 
hope  she  is  stronger,  and  dear  little  Mary  with  her. 
I  take  many  days  to  write  this,  and  some  are  bad  days  ; 
kisses  to  my  dear  little  pets.  My  dearest,  believe  me 
unalterably  your  own  ever  fond  sister       Nannette. 

I  am  sure  you  are  all  pleased  to  hear  I  am  a  professed 
nun.    May  God  be  praised  for  all  His  mercies. 

This  letter  arrived  in  November,  so  the  "winter 
passed  away  sadly  enough,  but  her  family  looked 
hopefully  to  the  Spring  for  cheering  letters,  or  per- 
haps Nannette  herself.  The  thought  sent  a  thrill  of 
delight  to  the  hearts  so  devotedly  attached  to  her. 
Lent  passed  over,  and  soon  after  Easter  a  letter 
came  at  last ;  eagerly  they  tore  it  open,  il  was  in  a 
strange  hand,  from  Father  George,  whom  she  spoke 
of  in  her  journal  at  sea.  All  was  over — Nannette 
was  gone  to  her  dear  Lord !  I  shall  give  a  sketch 
of  his  letter  here  : 
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Granada,  December,  24,  1889. 
I  trust  ere  this  von  are  prepared  for  the  happy  change 
which  has  talci-n  place  with  regard  to  your  sister — her 
Biclcness,  dangerous,  almost  mortal,  her  recovery,  mir- 
aculous in  the  opinion  or  all  who  saw  her  was  made 
known  to  you,  I  believe  by  herself.  Previous  to  this 
her  wonderful  recovery,  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop 
of  these  Islands,  a  number  of  clergymen  and  her  sister 
nuns,  she  took  the  solemn  vows  of  a  religious  of  the 
order  of  St.  Joseph,  under  the  name  of  Sister  Schoiastica. 
Ever  from  that  moment  she  became  each  day  much 
stronger,  her  spirits  more  elastic,  her  health  improved, 
In  a  word,  this  her  rapid  recovery,  was  attributed  to 
the  powerful  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of 
God,  to  whom  she  was  so  devoted.  But  alas !  this 
happy  change  for  the  better ;  these  prospects  so  fre- 
quent in  the  consumptive  patient,  were  only  destined 
to  make  her  friends  feel  her  loss  the  more,  to  see  their 
hopes  blighted,  withered  and  destroyed.  Sickness 
seized  her  once  more,  and  then  it  became  painfully 
visible  to  ail  that  she  was  too  good,  too  interesting  to 
remain  in  this  land  of  sorrows.  Her  Lord,  for  whose 
dear  love  she  sacrificed  friends  and  country  was  evi- 
dently coming  to  claim  His  bride.  Her  sickness  was 
lingering,  though  her  sufferings  were  but  few  ;  she 
seemed  to  sleep  away  her  existence.  I  am  placed  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  Trinidad  in  the  island  of 
Granada.  I  was  consequently  a  long  while  without 
seeing  her,  or  even  hearing  of  her  illness,  until  I 
arrived  on  business  in  Trinidad.  When  I  saw  her,  the 
change  in  her  appearance  shocked  me  ;  I  attended  her 
every  morning  and,  by  special  leave  of  the  Bishop,  cel- 
ebrated Mass  in  her  room.  One  morning  she  expressed 
a  wish  to  have  a  newspaper,  that  before  she  died  she 
might  direct  it  in  her  own  hand-writing  to  you.  I  im- 
mediately procured  two  papers,  one  of  which  she 
directed  to  you,  the  other  to  her  brother.  I  mailed 
both  of  them,  and  trust  they  reached  you  in  safety. 
My  stay  was  limited  to  a  fortnight,  and  I  left  your  dear 
sister  much  better  on  the  first  of  December,  '39.  I 
began  to  entertain  hopes  of  her  recovery,  but  human 
expectations  are  vain.  I  was  destined  never  to  see  her 
on  this  earth  again,  and  I  then,  not  knowing  It,  took 
leave  of  her  for  the  last  time.  Weep  not,  or  If  yon 
weep,  let  your  tears  be  tears  of  joy  not  of  grief;  weep 
for  the  departed  spirit  of  a  saint,  but  in  your  sorrow — 
if  sorrow  in  such  a  cause  be  not  sinful — consider  that 
there  is  one  bright  spirit,  one  saintly  soul,  and  that  a 
sister,  who  this  moment  and  always,  until  we  are  freed 
from  the  prison  of  the  flesh,  shall  pray  for  you,  for  me 
and  all  the  world,  and  to  whom  we  can.  In  our  distress, 
have  recourse  with  confidence,  and  assuredly  she  who 
whilst  on  earth  was  so  much  attached  to  her  friends, 
now  that  she  is  free  from  all  concern  for  herself,  will 
not  be  unmindful  of  their  positions,  in  heaven,  and  will 
Incessantly  intercede  with  the  Father  of  Mercies  for  us. 
Yes,  my  dear  young  friend,  though  grief  is  the  natural 
concomitant  of  humanity,  especially  when  we  learn  the 
death  of  a  relative  and  that  one  so  amiable,  affection- 
ate, and  beloved  by  all ;  still  your  feelings  should  be 
those  of  thankfulness  and  resignation.  Thankfulness 
for  your  sister's  happy  death— resignation  to  our  good 
and  merciful  God  in  whose  divine  presence  we  will  one 


day  stand,  as  she  has  already  stood.  May  He  grant 
when  the  hour  of  our  departure  comes  that  we  may 
meet  it  with  the  love  and  Joy  with  which  she  met  hers. 
Weep  then  but  remember  your  fears  are  not  alone  for 
a  saintly  but  a  martyred  sister,  who  to  propagate  the 
Gospel  of  her  dear  Lord,  left  friends,  relatives  and 
country,  who  relinquished  everything  dear  on  earth,  to 
unfurllhe  standard  of  the  Cross  and  diffuse  its  all-sav- 
ing truths  to  minds  never  before  instructed  in  the  science 
of  a  crucified  Saviour — a  sister  who  braved  the  perils  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  sickness  of  a  tropical  climate,  to 
come  amongst  them,  and  although  it  pleased  God  to 
call  her  away  from  the  scene  of  her  labors,  ere  mach 
was  effected,  still  that  loving  Saviour,  who  regards 
the  intention  alone,  pleased  with  her  goodness  of  heart 
and  magnanimity  of  soul  has  I  trust  In  His  mercy  ere 
this  placed  her  amongst  those  blest  and  glorious  mar- 
tyrs who  alike  to  her  forsook  all  for  the  standard  of  Cal- 
vary. Oh  do  then  let  your  tears  be  those  of  happiness, 
consolation  and  thanksgiving  ;  well  might  she  when 
told  of  her  approaching  death  exclaim  with  the  Psalm- 
ist :  "  I  rejoice  at  the  things  which  are  told  to  me  De- 
cause  I  go  to  the  house  of  the  Lord."  You  are  now  I 
trust,  prepared  to  learn  that  your  dear  sister  died  on 
the  seventh  of  December,  feast  of  St.  Ambrose,  1839, 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  She  was  not  much  more 
than  three  weeks  here  when  seized  with  consumption. 
I  received  the  following  account  of  her  death  from 
Trinidad  :  ••  Her  death  was  edifying  in  the  highest 
degree  ;  she  expressed  sentiments  of  the  most  perfect 
resignation,  and  of  the  most  heart-felt  joy  at  the 
prospect  of  seeing  the  face  of  her  sweet  Jesus  and  her 
tender  Mother,  Mary,  and  of  meeting  all  her  own  dear 
relatives  in  heaven.  She  expired  tranquilly,  appearing 
to  have  fallen  Into  a  slight  doze  rather  than  the  sleep 
of  death.  She  was  buried  on  the  some  evening,  as  is 
the  custom  In  this  warm  climate.  Her  funeral  proces- 
sion was  the  most  Interesting  that  has  been  seen  here 
for  years.  In  a  future  letter  I  shall  describe  it,  and 
give  some  interesting  circumstances  connected  with 
her  death.  I  am  now  hurried,  and  write  you  at  the 
request  of  the  Bishop,  who  begs  you  will  Inform  her 
family  by  the  present  packet,  if  time  will  permit,  or 
yon  be  yet  recovered  from  your  late  Illness."  I  have 
but  just  recovered  from  a  severe  fever,  but  could  not 
refrain  from  writing  you  the  moment  I  learned  the 
death  of  dear  Nanette,  particularly  as  it  was  her  last 
request  to  me  to  do  so  In  the  event  of  such  a  thing  tak- 
ing place.  She  gave  me  blanks  directed  to  her  different 
friends,  that  they  might  have  prayers  and  Masses  offered 
for  her,  all  of  which  she  requested  me  to  fill  up  and  send 
to  their  different  destinations.  It  Is  my  intention  to 
do  so ;  at  present,  however,  I  am  not  snfflciently 
recovered,  and  trust  yon  will.  In  the  meantime,  dis- 
charge this  obligation  for  me.  May  God  In  His  great 
mercy  and  goodness  grant  you  and  your  family  grace 
and  strength  to  bear  with  Christian  fortitude  the 
account  which  this  letter  contains,  shall  ever  be  the 
the  prayer  of  your  most  sincere  friend. 

The  Bishop  of  the  diocese  also  received  a  letter  from 
the  Bishop  of  Trinidad,  in  which  he  declared  that 
"  If  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  community 
depended  on  her  recovery,  nothing  more  could  be  done 
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for  her.  The  Mother  Superior  procured  a  respectable 
Irish  woman  to  wait  upon  her,  to  whom  the  good 
Sister  was  much  attached.  The  Superioress  ftnd  all 
the  Sisters,  the  children  of  the  school,  the  priests  of 
the  neighboring  college,  formed  a  funeral  procession 
from  the  convent  to  the  cathedral,  which  Is  two  miles 
distant ;  the  clergy,  dressed  in  their  priestly  robes, 
chanted  the  office  of  the  de*d  until  they  came  to  the 
tomb  in  the  cathedral  where  they  laid  her.  She  looked 
most  edifying,  dressed  In  the  habit  of  a  daughter  of 
St.  Joseph,  with  her  arms  crossed  upon  her  breast, 
holding  a  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  between  her  fingers 
a  small  bunch  of  shamrocks  which  she  had  brought 
from  her  own  country.  We  were  all  very  much  inter- 
ested in  her,  and  regretted  her  loss  to  the  community." 


This  was  the  last  they  heard  of  Nannette. 
might  they  exclaim : 

How  beauteous  are  the  forms  that  stand 

Beyond  death's  dusky  wave, 
And  beckon  to  the  spirits'  land, 

Across  the  narrow  wave. 
No  damp  is  oo  the  freed  one's  brow. 

No  dimness  in  her  eye ; 
The  dews  of  heaven  refresh  her  now ; 

The  fount  of  lislit  is  nigh. 


Well 


HILDREN'S 


EPARTMENT 


iNDUSTnY. — Man  must  have  occupation  or  be 
miserable.  Toil  is  the  price  of  sleep  and  appetite, 
of  health  and  enjoyment.  The  very  necessity 
which  overcomes  our  natural  sloth  is  a  blessing. 
The  world  does  not  contain  a  briar  or  a  thorn 
which  divine  mercy  could  have  spared.  We  are 
happier  with  the  sterility,  which  we  can  overcome 
by  industry,  than  we  could  have  been  with  spon- 
taneous plenty  and  unbounded  profusion.  The 
body  and  the  mind  are  improved  by  the  toil  that 
fatigues  them.  The  toil  is  a  thousand  times  re- 
warded by  the  pleasure  which  it  bestows.  Its  en- 
joyments are  peculiar.  No  wealth  can  purchase 
them,  no  indolence  can  taste  them.  They  flow  only 
from  the  exertions  which  they  repay. 


In  recompense  for  the  short  duration  of  life  en- 
tailed by  some  occupations  it  must  be  reg-arded  as 
a  consoling,  almost  a  sublime  fact,  that  labor  in 
general  does  not  tend  to  shorten  life,  but  rather  by 
strengthening  the  body,  to  lengthen  it ;  while  idle- 
ness and  luxury  are  productive  of  the  same  results 
as  the  most  unhealthy  occupations. 


No  heart  is  insensible  to  words  of  praise  or  the 
kindly  smile  of  approbation  ;  and  none  are  utterly 
above  being  affected  by  censure  or  blame.  Children 
are  particularly  sensitive  in  this  respect.  Nothing 
hurts  a  child  more  than  a  spirit  of  f.iuU-finding;  ai.d 
perhaps  nothing  can  exert  a  more  baneful  influcLce 
upon  both  parent  and  child. 


[From  the  Monitor.] 

Little  Gaspard's  Dream. 

Little  Gaspard,  weak  and  weary. 

Watched  the  morning  hours  advance, 
With  their  gold  and  crimson  torches 

Firing  all  the  hills  of  France — 
Pouring  in  a  flood  of  beauty 

Through  his  window's  latticed  bars, 
Whence  all  night  his  sleepless  glances 

Sought  the  glory  of  the  stars. 
And  as  broader  still  their  splendor 

Deepened  over  tower  and  dell, 
From  the  gray  old  chapel  belfry 

Loudly  pealed  the  matin  bell ; 
Then  he  raised  his  blue  eyes  softly 

To  "  Our  Lady's  "  picture  fair. 
While  his  meek  young  soul  was  lifted 

On  the  snowy  wings  of  prayer. 
Day  by  day  he  heard  the  pealing 

Of  the  chapel's  silvery  chimes, 
Whispering  to  his  prisoned  spirit 

Of  Heaven's  fadeless  summer  climes. 
He  had  learned  to  know  and  love  them, 

Joining  in  wit#each  refrain  : 
With  their  ringing  bursts  of  gladness — 

With  their  tolling  throbs  of  pain. 
They  had  voices  full  of  meaning 

For  the  lonely  orphaned  child  ; 
But  he  loved  them  best  when  speaking 

Of  her  praise  the  Mother  mild. 

Poor  and  crippled,  early  orphaned, 

Gaspard' s  life  knew  little  joy  ; 
But  the  Mother  of  the  Saviour 

Had  been  mother  to  the  boy. 
Through  the  painful  years  he  numbered 

Living  on  his  kinsman's  dole, 
'Twas  her  love  that  filled  and  brightened 

With  Its  summer  all  his  soul. 
And  to-day  was  the  Assumption  ; 

Far  along  the  village  street 
He  could  see  the  children  passing, 

Bearing  blossoms  fair  and  sweet- 
Bearing  blossoms  for  the  altar, 

Emblems  meet  of  trust  and  love, 
Eloquent  of  Him  who  glveth 

Bounteous  graces  from  above. 
And  the  tears  flowed  fast  unbidden. 

With  a  longing  deep  as  vain. 
For  the  hours  of  strength  and  gladness 

He  would  never  know  again. 
Longings  to  behold  the  altar  ^ 

On  his  Mother's  festal  day — 
See  her  shrine  all  decked  and  wreathed 

With  the  blossoms  bright  and  gay  ; 
Hear  the  organ's  deep  voice  filling 

All  the  place  with  music  sweet. 
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Tin  the  8oal  aecraed  llAed  upward — 

Upward  to  the  Suvtour'a  feet. 
And  at  length,  in  broken  munnurs, 

Did  ho  8ay  :  "  O  Mother  mine, 
I  alone  hare  naught  to  oflur— 

Nauirht  to  lay  upon  thy  shrine. 
My  poor  linit>B  reriiae  to  bear  me 

To  the  fli'lds  or  forest  bower«, 
And  I  cannot  crown  thy  Un&^e 

K'en  with  eiinple  wlidwood  flowera." 
And  he  wept  till  o*er  his  spirit 

Came  a  sense  of  calmness  doep, 
And  hU  wearied  soul  was  driried 

To  the  tranquil  realms  of  sleep. 

And  in  dreams  the  holy  Mother 

Sought  and  comforted  the  child, 
Leading  him  through  pleasant  Talleys, 

Where  spring's  sweetest  blossoms  smiled. 
In  their  midst  a  patient  pilgrim 

Bore  his  cross  enwreathed  with  flowers, 
Buch  as  nerer  sprang  to  being 

In  earth's  fairest  garden  bowers  ; 
Stainless,  snowy  petallcd  lillies, 

By  no  earthly  sunbeams  spun — 
Roses  flushed  with  glowing  beauty, 

Bom  not  of  the  mist  or  sun. 
Little  Gaspard  questioned  softly, 
"  Whither  doth  the  pilgrim  go  ? 
And  whence  are  the  wreathed  blossoms 

Bathed  in  such  heavenly  glow  I" 
"  Chi'd,  that  pilgrim  is  the  spirit. 

And  thy  sufferings  are  the  cross  ; 
And  the  flowers  that  twine  around  it 

Show  thy  patience  in  thy  loss. 
They  have  bloomed  amidst  thy  silence, 

'Neath  the  taunting  words  of  scorn — 
They  have  caught  their  glow  and  fragrance 

From  thy  pains  and  Tor  Jesus  borne  ; 
And  who  walks  beside  the  pilgrim, 

Speaking  words  of  hope  and  cheer, 
'Tls  thy  guardian  angel,  Oaspard, 

Who  forever  hovereth  near. 
He  it  Is  who  culls  the  blossoms 

Of  thy  patience,  lore  and  prayer. 
Aids  thee  that  thy  spirit  faint  not 

In  the  darkness  of  despair." 
"  Whither  flow  those  shining  rivers, 

Glowing  like  a  golden  crown  ?" 
"Child,  they  are  the  steady  currents 

Of  God's  graces  flowing  down. 
Strengthened  by  their  fresh'nlng  waters 

Many  a  weary  soul  shall  rise, 
Clasp  Us  cross  and  Journey  onward 

In  the  pathway  to  the  skies. 
Courage,  child  I  God's  love  and  patience 

With  His  children  knows  no  bouad. 
And  '  His  sacred  presence '  maketh 

All  the  wide  earth  holy  ground. 
Courage  !  In  life's  ceaslcss  battle 

Prove  thyself  a  soldier  tried. 
Gird  thee  with  the  proven  armor — 

Love  for  Jesus  crucified  ; 


Pray  to  Him  in  simple  trusting  ; 

He  will  strengthen  and  befriend. 
And  will  give  thee — priceless  Jewel— 

Perseverance  till  the  end." 

Oaspard  waked — the  noontide's  glory 
.  Held  the  wide  earth  in  Its  trance, 
^nd  the  AngrltM  was  pealing 

From  the  thousand  towers  of  France- 
Waked  to  days  of  helpless  suffering — 

Waked  to  nights  devoid  of  rest ; 
But  hU  dream  made  eadless  summer 

In  the  chamber  of  his  breast. 
Still  he  heard  the  voice  so  thrilling. 

In  Its  beauty  sweet  and  grand  ; 
Still  he  saw  the  shining  rivers 

Flowing  downward  through  the  land  ; 
Still  he  bore  his  cross  unmurm'ring, 

Though  with  bitterest  pain  oppressed, 
Till  his  guardian  angel  called  him 

Home  to  lands  of  heavenly  rest. 

Mabcblla  a.  Fitzokbald. 
Mossr  WooDLiKD,  August,  1871. 


Claiming  Hie  Sister. 

A  French  paper  says  that  Lucille  Rome,  a  pretty 
little  girl,  with  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair,  poorly  but 
neatly  clad,  was  brought  before  the  Sixth  Court  of 
Correction,  under  the  charge  of  vagrancy. 

"  Does  any  one  claim  you »"  asked  the  magis- 
trate. 

"  Ah !  ray  good  sir,"  said  she,  "  I  hare  no  longer 
friends ;  my  father  and  mother  are  dead — I  hare 
only  my  brother  James,  but  be  is  as  young  as  I 
am.     Oh,  sir !  what  can  he  do  for  me  ?" 

"  The  Court  must  send  you  to  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection." 

"Here  I  am,  sister — here  I  am!  do  not  fear!" 
cried  a  childish  Toice  from  the  other  end  of  the 
court,  and  at  the  same  instaut  a  little  boy  with  a 
lovely  countenance  started  forth  from  amid  the 
crowd,  and  stood  before  the  judge. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  said  he. 

"  James  Rome,  the  brother  of  this  little  girl." 

"  Your  age  ?" 

"  Thirteen." 

"  And  what  do  you  want?" 

"  I  come  to  claim  njy  sister  Lucille." 

"  But  have  you  tlie  means  of  providing  for  her  f " 

*'  Yesterday  I  had  not,  but  now  I  have.  Dou't 
be  afnid,  Lucille." 

"  Oh,  how  good  you  are,  James !" 

"  Well,  let  us  see,  my  boj',"  said  the  magistrate ; 
"the  Court  is  dispiwed  to  do  all  it  can  for  your 
sister.    But  you  must  give  us  some  explanation." 

"  About  a  foniight  ago,"  continued  the  boy,  '•  my 
poor  mother  died  with  a  bad  cough,  for  it  was 
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very  cold  at  home.  We  were  in  great  trouble. 
Then  I  said  to  myself,  I  will  be  an  artisan,  and 
when  I  know  a  good  trade  I  will  support  my  sister. 
I  went  apprentice  to  a  brush-maker.  Every  day  I 
used  to  carry  her  half  of  my  dinner,  and  at  night  I 
took  her  secretly  to  my  room  and  she  slept  in  my 
bed  while  I  slept  on  the  floor.  But  it  appears  she 
had  not  enough  to  eat.  One  day  she  begged  on 
the  Boulevard,  and  was  taken  up.  When  I  heard 
that,  I  said  to  myself, '  Come,  my  boy,  things  can- 
not last  so;  you  must  find  something  better.'  I 
soon  found  a  place  where  I  am  lodged,  fed,  and 
clothed,  and  have  twenty  francs  a  month.  I  have 
also  found  a  good  woman,  who,  for  these  twenty 
francs,  will  take  care  of  Lucille,  and  teach  her  nee- 
dle-work.   I  claim  my  sister." 

"  My  boy,"  said  the  judge,  "  your  conduct  is 
very  honorable.  However,  your  sister  cannot  be 
set  at  liberty  till  to-morrow." 

"  Never  mind,  Lucille,"  said  the  boy,  "  I  will 
come  and  fetch  you  early  to-morrow."  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  magistrate,  he  said :  "  I  may  kiss  her, 
may  I  not,  sir?" 

He  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  sister, 
and  both  wept  tears  of  affection. 


Little  boys  and  girls,  get  this  story  by  hearty 
and  practice  in  your  lives  the  virtue  which  it  in- 
culcates, and  when  you  meet  a  little  maimed  friend 
think  of  lame  Jimmie. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  was  passing  through  a  pretty, 
shady  street,  where  some  boys  were  playing  at 
base-ball.  Among  their  number  was  a  little  lame 
fellow,  seemingly  about  twelve  years  old— a  pale, 
sickly-looking  child,  supported  on  two  crutches, 
and  who  evidently  found  much  difllculty  in  walk- 
ing, even  with  such  assistance. 

The  lame  boy  wished  to  join  the  game ;  for  he 
did  not  seem  to  see  how  much  his  infirmity  would 
be  in  bis  own  way,  and  how  much  it  would  hinder 
the  progress  of  such  an  active  sport  as  base-ball* 

Hisicompanions,  very  good-naturedly,  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  stand  at  one  side  and  let  another 
take  his  place  ;  and  I  was  glad  to  notice  that  none 
of  them  hinted  that  he  would  be  in  the  way,  but 
that  they  all  objected  for  fear  he  would  hurt  him- 
self. 

"  Why,  Jimmy,"  said  one  at  last,  "you  can't  run, 
you  know." 

"  Oh,  hush!"  said  another — the  tallest  boy  in  the 
party ;  "  never  mind,  I'll  run  for  him — and  you  can 
count  it  for  him  ;"  and  he  took  his  place  by  Jimr- 
my's  side,  prepared  to  act.  "If  you  were  like 
him,"  he  said,  aside  to  the  other  boys,  "you 
wouldn't  want  to  be  told  of  it  all  the  time." 

As  I  passed  on,  I  thought  to  myself  that  there 
was  a  true  little  gentleman. — Child's  World. 


Borrowing  Troable. 

What  a  vast  proportion  of  our  lives  is  spent  in 
anxious  and  useless  forebodings  concerning  the 
future — either  our  own,  or  that  of  our  dear  ones. 
Present  joys,  present  blessings  slip  by,  and  we  lose 
half  their  sweet  flavor,  and  all  for  want  of  faith  in 
Him  who  provides  for  the  tiniest  insect  in  the  sun- 
beams. Oh !  when  shall  we  learn  the  sweet  trust 
in  God  that  our  little  children  teach  us,  every  day, 
by  their  confiding  faith  in  as?  We,  who  are  so 
mutable,  so  faulty,  so  irritable,  so  unjust :  and  He, 
who  is  so  watchful,  so  pitiful,  so  loving,  so  forgiv- 
ing! Why  cannot  we,  slipping  our  hand  in  His, 
each  day  walk  trustingly  over  that  day's  appointed 
path,  thorny  or  bowery,  crooked  or  straight,  know- 
ing that  evening  will  bring  us  sleep  and  peace  and 
home?  Why  toil  so  distrustfully  to'  gather  up 
manna  for  days  to  come,  when  every  dewy  morn- 
ing shall  find  it  freshly  sprinkled  at  our  feet? 
When  we  do  get  near  "  our  Father,"  how  wonder- 
ful seems  this  our  distrust — how  our  eyes  overflow 
that  we  could  make  so  mean  a  return  for  that  all- 
embracing,  all-bountiful,  generous  kindness,  which 
is  measureless  as  the  ocean,  though  our  shortcom- 
ings are  numerous  as  its  tossing  waves. 


Make  a  BEGiNNmG. — How  many  a  poor,  idle, 
hesitating,  erring  outcast  is  now  creeping,  crawling 
his  way  through  the  world,  who  might  have  held 
up  his  head  and  prospered  if,  instead  of  putting  off 
his  resolutions  of  amendment  and  industry,  he  had 
made  a  beginning.  A  beginning,  and  a  good  be- 
ginning, too,  is  necessary.  The  first  weed  pulled 
up  in  the  garden ;  the  first  time  a  manly  "  I  will  " 
is  said ;  the  first  seed  put  in  the  ground ;  the  first 
pound  put  in  the  savings'  bank,  and  the  first  mile 
travelled  in  a  journey,  are  all  important  things. 
They  make  a  beginning,  and  thereby  a  hope,  a 
promise,  an  assurance  is  held  out  that  you  are  in 
earnest  in  what  you  have  undertaken. 


Perfection. — A  friend  called  on  Michael  An- 
gelo,  who  was  finishing  a  statue.  Some  time  after- 
wards he  called  again ;  the  sculptor  was  still  at  his 
work.  His  friend,  looking  at  the  figure,  exclaimed  : 

"  You  have  been  idle  since  I  saw  you  last !" 

"By  no  means,"  replied  the  sculptor;  "I  re- 
touched this  feature,  and  brought  out  this  muscle; 
I  have  given  more  expression  to  this  lip,  and  more 
energy  to  this  limb." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  his  friend,  "  but  sfll  these  are 
trifles." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  replied  Angelo ;  "  but  recollect 
that  trifles  make  perfection,  and  that  peifection  is 
no  trifle. 


AVE  MAEIA. 
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EBfCTCLICAL  EFISTLE  OF  HIS  HOLINESS 

porE  rius  IX, 

To  all  Fairiarchs,  Primates,  Archbishops, 
Bishops,  and  other  Ordinaries  in  Com- 
munion with  the  Holy  See. 

Venerahle  Brethren,  Health  and  Apos- 
tolical Benediction. 

Often,  Venerable  Brethren,  during  Our  long 
Pontificate,  have  We  turned  to  you  and  intimated 
how  grateftilly  We  have  received  the  proofs  of  de- 
votion and  love  which  the  God  of  all  mercy  has 
put  it  into  your  mimdn,  and  into  the  minds  of  your 
fiuthHil  flocks  to  show  to  Us  and  the  Apostolic  See. 
When  the  enemies  of  God  began  to  invade  its  civil 
dominion,  in  order  that,  if  it  were  possible,  they 
might  prevail  against  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Church, 
"  which  is  His  Body  and  the  fulness  tliereof,"  you, 
Venerable  Brethren,  and  the  Christian  people, 
have,  without  ceasing,  besought  God,  whom  "  the 
winds  and  the  sea  obey,"  that  He  would  still  the 
tempest;  nor  have  you  desisted  from  repeating" 
again  and  again  the  testimonies  of  your  love,  or 
from  discharging  every  duty  by  which  you  could 
console  Us  in  Our  tribulation.  And  when  this 
City,  the  Capital  of  the  whole  Catholic  world,  was 
wrested  from  Us,  and  We  were  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  those  who  had  oppressed  Us,  you,  to- 
gether with  the  multitude  of  the  faithful  of  your 
Dioceses,  redoubled  your  prayers,  and  with 
your  numerous  denunciations  you  asserted  the 
sacred  rights  of  religion  and  justice  that  had 
been  most  audaciously  trampleil  upon.  And 
now  that,  by  an  event  unknown  since  the 
days  of  Saint  Peter,  and  unprecedented  in  the 
whole  succession  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  Wo  have 
attained  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Our  Pontificate 
in  the  Chair  of  Rome,  you  have  given  such  mag- 
nificent proofs  of  your  joy  on  account  of  this  great 
mercy  granted  to  Our  littleness,  and  you  have  so 
brilliantly  exhibited  in  action  the  vigorous  life 
with  which  the  entire  household  of  Christ  is  aui- 
mated,  that  We  have  been  profoundly  affVcted  at 
it ;  and,  uniting  Our  prayers  to  yours,  We  have 


been  afresh  encouraged  to  look  with  greater  confi- 
dence than  ever  for  the  complete  and  absolute 
triumph  of  the  Church.    It  has  been  most  gratify- 
in  to  Us  to  know  that  in  every  part  of  the  world 
the  faithful  have  made  vast  pilgrimages  to  cele- 
brated sanctuaries,  and  that  great  assemblages  of 
Catholics  have  been  gathered  at  those  sanctuaries 
and  there,  under  the  leadership  of  their  own  pas- 
tors, have  publicly  off"cred  up  their  prayers  and 
made  their  communions  to  thank  God  for  the  great 
mercy  He  has  bestowed  upon  Us,  and  to  beseech 
Him  to  give  the  victory  to  His  Church.    We  felt 
Our  sorrows  alleviated,  nay  turned  into  joy  at  the 
congratulations  contained  in  your  letters,  at  your 
assurances  of  loyalty,  at  your  prayers,  and  at  the 
very  numerous  arrivals  of  Catholics  from  all  parts, 
amongst  whom  were  many  distinguished  by  noble 
rank,  and  by  ecclesastical  and  civil  dignities,  and 
still  more  ennobled  by  their  faith ;  all  of  whom  be- 
ing united  in  feeling  and  in  act,  together  with  a 
large  number  of  citizens  of  Rome  and  of  the  prov- 
inces that  have  been  seized  on — from  different  and 
distant   realms   have   travelled    hither  with  one 
accord,  and  have  voluntarily  exposed  themselves 
to  the  same  perils  and  insults  to  which  We  are  ex- 
posed in  order  that  they  can  come  face  to  face  with 
Us  and  there  testify  the  pious  sentiments  of  them- 
selves and  their  fellow-citizens,  and  also  might 
present  to  Us  volumes,  containing  many  thousand 
signatures  of  the  Faithful  of  all  nations  to  ad- 
dresses, in  which  they  characterized  in  the  severest 
terms  the  invasion  of  Our  Princedom,  and  earn- 
estly maintained  that  its  restitution  was  demanded 
and  enjoined  by  every  principle  of  religion,  justice, 
and  even  civilization.    By  this  occasion  also  there 
hath  accrued  to  Us  a  receipt  of  money  larger  than 
ordinary ;  both  poor  and  rich  having  exerted  them- 
selves to  relieve  the  poverty  that  had  been  brought 
upon  Us ;  added  to  which  there  were  also  manifold 
presents  of  various  kinds  and  of  great  value,  from 
a  magnificent  tribute  of  the  productions  of  Chris- 
tian art  and  genius,  excellently  adapted  to  exalt 
the  twofold  power,  Spiritual  and  Royal,  granted  to 
Us  by  Almighty  God ;  there  was  also  an  extensive 
and   splendid    supply   of  sacred   vestments  and 
church  furniture,  out  of  which  we  were  enabled  to 
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assist  the  poverty  and  lowliness  of  a  great  many 
churches  in  different  places. 

Truly  it  was  a  wondrous  spectacle  of  Catholic 
unity,  and  one  which  clearly  proved  that  the  Uni- 
versal Church,  although  spread  over  the  whole 
world,  and  made  up  of  nations  differing  in  manners, 
in  character  and  pursuits,  yet  is  animated  by  the 
same  spirit  of  God,  and  is  all  the  more  marvellously 
strengthened  thereby,  the  more  fiercely  the  im- 
pious persecute  and  distress  her,  and  the  more 
craftily  they  plot  to  cut  her  off  from  all  human  aid. 
Let,  therefore,  abundant  and  most  hearty  thanks 
and  at  the  same  time  by  showing  forth  his  ever 
be  rendered  to  Him  who  glorifies  His  own  name, 
ready  power  and  help  raise  up  our  afflicted  souls  to 
the  hope  of  certain  and  final  triumph.  If,  however. 
We  refer  all  good  things  that  We  have  received  to 
God  their  giver,  yet  at  the  same  time  We  do  feel 
the  utmost  gratitude  toward  those  who  have  been 
the  agents  of  Providence,  and  have  discharged 
abundantly  towards  Us  all  the  duties  of  help,  con- 
solation, loyalty,  devotion  and  love.    Lifting  up 
Our  eyes  and  hands  toward  heaven  We  offer  to  the 
Lord  all  that  has  been  conferred  on  Us  in  His 
name  by  our  children;   earnestly  begging  Him 
that  He  would  vouchsafe  speedily  to  hear  their 
united  prayers  for  the  liberty  of  the  Holy  See,  for 
the  victory  of  the  Holy  Church,  and  for  the  peace 
of  the  world ;  and  that  He  would  bountifully  reward 
each  one  with    earthly  and    heavenly  blessings, 
which  is  beyond  Our  power.    In  truth,  "V^e  could 
have  wished  to  express  to  each  and  to  all  person- 
ally Our  gratitude,  and  to  give  to  each  and  to  all 
the  assurance  of   Our  warm  affection;   but  the 
great  number  of  presents,  letters,  and  addresses 
that  come   in    from  every  quarter,  renders  this 
plainly  impossible.    In  order  therefore  that  Our 
desire  may  in  some  manner  be  carried  into  effect, 
We  communicate  Our  sentiments  to  you.  Vener- 
able Brethren,  first  of  all,  and  beg  that  you  may 
announce  and  explain  them  to  your  clergy  and  to 
your  flocks.    And  We  exhort  all  that  they  continue 
instant  in  prayer  united  with  yourselves,  and  in 
full  confidence  of  soul ;    for    if   "  the  continual 
prayer    of  the  just  penetrateth  the  clouds,  and 
turneth  not  back,  until  the  Most  High  regardeth," 
and  Christ  has  promised  that  whenever  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  His  name,  and  agree 
as  to  what  they  shall  ask  for»,the  Church  Univer- 
sal, by  her  continual  and  united  prayer,  obtains  all 
that  she  asks  for — so  that.  Divine  justice  being  ap- 
peased the  may  behold  the  powers  of  hell  crushed, 
the  efforts  of  human  malice  defeated  and  brought 
to  nought,  and  peace  and  justice  restored  to  eartli. 
But  do  you.  Venerable  Brethem,    above   all 
things,  labor  with  your  soul  and  strength  to  tlii.*! 
end,  that,  being  united  together  in  a  close  phalanx. 


you  may  confront  the  enemies  of  God,  ever  attack- 
ing with  fresh  plots  and  violence,  the  Church  which 
no  force  shall  ever  destroy — that  you  may  the 
more  easily  and  successfully  resist  their  onset  and 
defeat  their  armies.  This  is  what  We  do  earnestly 
desire  and  most  fervently  pray  for,  and  with  Our 
heart  do  We  ask  it  for  you  and  for  the  whole 
household  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  as  a  pledge 
of  that  most  wished-for  issue  and  of  the  Divine 
favor,  and  as  an  andonbted  proof  of  the  special 
affection  and  gratitude  that  we  feel  toward  you 
and  each  one  of  you.  Venerable  Brethern,  We  do 
from  Our  inmost  heart  very  lovingly  impart  to 
yourselves,  your  clergy  and  flocks,  the  Apostolic 
Benediction. 

Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's,  August  5th,  being 
the  Feast  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Esquiline  (Our  Lady 
ad  Nives),  Anno  Domini  1871,  in  26th  year  of  Our 
Pontificate.  Pius  PP  IX. 


AD^elns  Domini  Nantiarit  Mariae. 

Sweet  thy  sound,  O  bell  that  chimest 

Angdus  Domini ! 
Many  a  thought  and  dream  sublimest 
Of  her  sorrows  and  her  love, 
Wlio  in  glory  reigns  above. 
Thy  soft  peal  recallelh  soon — 

Angelus  Domini  I 

Ah  !  vain  and  dark  the  poets'  power 

Meet  praise  to  render 

To  her  everlasting  splendor  ; 
Earth  hath  neither  gift  nor  dower 

Equal  to  her  work  immortal — 

She  the  golden  gate  and  portal 

Leading  into  Paradise — 

She  the  gracious  star  that  beamcth. 
Hers  the  radiant  flag  that  streameth 

O'er  us,  when  the  tempter's  voice 
In  subtle  whisperings  sayeth  "  come." 

Oh  I  sweet  to  think  that  one 
Bo  heavenly  bright  doth  still  illume 
Our  wandering,  wayward  footsteps  here, 
And  yield  sweet  balm  for  blighting  fear. 
Angelus  Domini  I 

Brighter,  methinks,  the  streamlets  flow  ; 
Softer  the  winds  of  summer  blow  ; 
Richer  the  blushing  roses  glow 
When  thy  hallowed  numbers  fall 
Softly  on  the  ears  of  men  ; 
And  birds  in  bower  and  glen 
Warble  more  sweetly  then. 

Angelu»  Domini  I 
-Nation.  CoNACiBNSis. 


Our  greatest  glory  ccmsists  not  in  never  falling, 
but  in  rising  every  time  we  fall. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

HOlfB  AOAIK. 

A  bright  morning  in  May:  the  eyringas  and 
lilacs  in  bloom ;  an  odor  of  violets  on  the  air ;  roses 
of  every  tint,  from  blood-red  to  languid  pink- 
veined  saffron,  glowing  in  royal  beauty  on  trellis 
and  in  parterre;  byacintlis  of  surprising  sixe  send- 
ing out  the  breath  of  their  incense  as  the  zephyrs, 
which  make  such  low  sweet  whisperings  among 
the  tender  leaves  of  the  old  beeches  and  oaks  over- 
head, toy  with  them,  causing  them  to  tremble  and 
sway  like  jewelled  bells.  Apple  blossoms  like 
rose-tinted  snows  drift  over  the  green  wheat-lands; 
peach  tree^,  blushing  in  delicate  bloom,  make 
beautiful  the  brown  fields  over  which  the  plough- 
share is  making  long  even  furrows ;  birds  are 
whistling  their  love-calls  on  every  bough,  or  trail- 
ing their  clear  notes  in  scales  of  marvellous  sweet- 
ness, high  up  wjiere  the  sunshine  distils  itself  in 
showers  of  gold  in  the  blue  depths,  lure  the  eye  in 
vain  to  follow  their  imthless  flight.  Over  there, 
through  an  opening  in  the  woods,  a  broad  view  of 
the  river,  gleaming  and  sparkling  like  broken  dia- 
monds, bears  along  the  white-sailed  fishing  boats 
towards  the  bay,  and  larger  craft  loaded  with 
tobacco  and  other  produce  outward  bound  for 
northern  ports ;  in  the  distance  stretches  the  foam- 
flecked  bay :  a  sky- bound  horizon  on  one  hand ;  a 
dim,  far-off  shore-line  on  the  other;  rocking  ships 
in  the  distance,  and  sea-gulls,  with  sunshine  upon 
their  wings,  flashing  and  hovering  low  down  over 
the  waves  in  keen  lookout  for  sea-trout  and  floun- 
ders. 

A  tall  beautiful  girl  in  a  white  muslin  dress, 
which  fell  in  graceful  diaphanous  folds  around 
her,  stood  upon  the  verandah  at  "  Haylands,"  her 
hands  folded  together  and  resting  upon  a  gnarled 
and  fantastic  grape-vine,  which,  years  ago,  had 
clambered  up  and  twined  itself  in  wild  luxuriance 
among  the  clematis  and  coral  honey-suckle  that 
screened  the  place  with  a  lattice-work  of  leaves 
and  flowers  far  more  beautiful  than  the  gilded 
vines  and  leaves  of  the  Temple ;  far  more  beauti- 
ful in  their  tremulous,  fragrant  life  than  the  mar- 
vellous tracery  of  the  Moorish  Alhambra.  She 
stood  looking  out  at  all  the  loveliness  outspread 
before  her,  drinking  it  in,  as  it  were,  until  it  re- 
flected itself  from  her  tender,  luminous  eyes. 
There  could  have  been  nothing  more  graceful  than 
her  tall,  lithesome  form;   nothing  more  perfect 


than  her  high,  flnely-cut  features :  the  richness  of 
her  coloring,  the  shape  of  her  classic  head  with  its 
abundance  of  bhick  silky  hair,  wound  and  gathered 
into  a  loose  knot  at  the  back  by  a  curiously  caryed 
tortoise-shell  comb,  fi-om  which  one  or  two  curls 
escaped  straying  over  her  slender  ivory  throat  to 
her  shoulders.  While  she  stood  there  motionless 
in  her'4\ill  content,  with  the  sunshine  flickering 
through  the  vines  in  tremulous  radiance  over  her, 
the  wind  brought  to  her  the  songs  of  the  contented 
negroes  at  work  in  the  brown  fields,  now  rising  in 
fVill  chorus,  now  heard  in  solitary  refrain,  giving 
just  that  dash  of  pathos  to  the  scene  that  it  needed 
to  make  its  loveliness  and  poetry  perfect. 

"It  was  a  beautiful  thought  to  dedicate  this 
month  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven;  to  offer  unto 
HER  the  sweetness,  the  freshness,  the  brightness 
of  the  young  year, — HER  Son's  gift  to  us.  Every 
ray  of  sunlight  or  stars,  every  glistening  dew-drop, 
every  beauty  of  leaf  and  blossom,  every  sound  that 
intones  a  thought  of  the  Creator  of  all,  is  fitly  tRy 
tribute,  sweet  Mother  of  thy  risen  Son.  As  if  it 
were  all  mine,  I  offer  it  to  thee ;  I  offer  it  to  thee, 
blessed  and  compassionate  one,"  she  thought,  in 
the  fulness  of  her  heart.  A  footstep  approached, 
slowly  shuffling  through  the  hall,  and  our  old  ac- 
quaintance, (it  is  eight  years  since  we  last  sjiw  her,) 
Maura  Chloe,  dressed  as  for  a  holiday  but  some- 
what bent,  comes  out  into  the  verandah,  where 
she  stands  a  moment  veiling  her  eyes  with  her 
hand  as  she  looks  around ;  then  catching  sight  of 
the  one  she  sought,  she  gave  a  satisfied  laugh, 
coming  towards  her. 

"  I'm  so  glad  you  came,  my  dear  old  maummy," 
said  the  young  lady,  going  to  meet  her,  and  taking 
one  of  her  brown  wrinkled  hands  in  her  own,  "  sit 
right  here  in  this  low  straw  chair,  and  put  your 
feet  on  this  soft  cushion — there — now  I'm  going  to 
sit  on  the  step  and  lean  upon  your  dear  old  knees 
like  I  used  to  when  you  told  me  stories ;  then  we'll 
have  a  talk,  a  real  old-fashioned  talk,  after  our 
eight  years  separation.  I  want  to  hear  all  the 
news." 

"  Look  yere,  Miss  Lucia,"  said  Manm  Chloe, 
chuckling.  "  I'll  set  down  jest  to  'dulge  you,  thar 
bein'  nobody  but  us  'uns  about,  but  tell  me,  honey, 
is  you  sure  its  you,  for,  please  God,  I  can't  'mem- 
ber, when  I  looks  at  you,  anything  a  bit  like  that 
poor  little  onfriendly  cretur,  Miss  Zoe's  darter." 

"  No,  there's  nothing  left  of  her  except  her  nose, 
just  as  large  now  as  it  was  then,  when  it  was  much 
too  big  for  her  poor,  little,  yellow  face,"  said 
Lucia,  laughing. 

"  That's  a  fact ;  it  is  the  same  nose,  I  declar,  but 
nothin'  else.  I  tell  you,  honey,  that  little  gal's  as 
dead"  and  gone  as  if  she  was  berried ;  and  now  slch 
a  beauty  as  is  growed  outen  her  1    Oh  my,  honey ! 
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you  is  the  purtiest  thing  I  ever  laid  my  eyes  on,*' 
said  Maum  Chloe,  scanning  erery  feature  of  the 
peerless  face  uplifted  to  hers. 

"  Yes,  maumuay,"  she  answered,  while  a  soft 
blush  tinted  her  face.  "  Our  good  God  has  fash- 
ioned me  fairly.  He  has  made  me  beautilul,  and  I 
accept  His  gift,  not  to  be  rain  or  proud  of  it,  but 
to  try  and  make  my  poor  life  correspond  with  it, 
that  I  be  not  condemned  for  misusing  what  He  has 
given." 

"  And  don't  you  like  to  look  at  yourself,  honey, 
in  the  glarss?"  asked  Maum  Chloe,  in  simple 
amaze. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "just  as  I  love  to  look  at 
this  rose,  or  a  beautiful  picture ;  then  I  go  straight 
away,  forgetting  what  manner  of  face  I  have." 

"  Laws,  honey,  nobody  but  me'll  ever  b'lieve 
that.  I  b'lieves  it,  'cause  I  knows  you  aint  got  one 
grain  of  hipocracy  'bout  you.  I  wouldn't  tell  no- 
body, honey,  if  I  was  you;  they'd  say  right  off 
you  was  jest  fishin'  for  complemens." 

"  I  expect  they  might,  but  I  shall  not  speak  of 
such  things  to  any  one.  Father  Jannison  and  my 
Guardy  know  how  I  feel,  and  what  I  think,  and  it 
Is  nobody  else's  business.  Now  that  you  know, 
maummy,  I  want  to  tell  you  something  else.  You 
must  not  flatter  me.    I  don't  like  it." 

"  I  dunno,  honey,  'bout  that,"  said  Maum  Chloe, 
shaking  her  head  and  laughing.  "  I  likes  to  look 
at  purty  things  too,  and  when  I  sees  even  a  bright 
flower  I'm  bound  to  tell  it  what  I  thinks  of  it." 

"  But  I'm  not  a  flower,  Maum  Chloe,  so  after 
this  I'd  rather  you'd  say  nothing  about  my  beauty- 
Didn't  you  used  to  comfort  me  once  by  telling  me 
'  pretty  is  as  pretty  does  ?'  So  now.  You  know 
that  my  triLe  self  is  under  this  fair  show,  my  true 
self,  which  God  alone  sees,  and  which  can  never 
die,  while  this  beauty  you  so  much  admire  will 
fade,  will  die,  and  perish  in  the  dust,  or  grow 
wrinkled  and  unsightly,  the  eyes  dim,  and  all  come- 
liness be  destroyed  by  time  and  grief;  but  the  true 
self  never  grows  old,  never  decays,  and  if  it  has 
lived  aright  grows  brighter,  fairer  and  purer  until 
it  returns  to  Him  who  gave  it,"  said  Lucia,  in 
grave,  sweet  tones. 

"  That's  true,  my  purty ;  I  never  thought  of 
lookin'  at  it  in  that  light.  You's  right,  you's 
right,"  said  Maum  Chloe.  "  But  I'm  mighty  glad 
to  git  you  all  back  to  '  Haylands '  wonst  more. 
It's  ben  awesome  lonely  sence  you  all  went  away 
travellin'  in  furren  parts.  Only,  honey,  it  'pears 
to  me  that  my  Mars'  Allan  donit  look  like  he  used 
to ;  he  aint  half  so  spry,  and  thar's  a  heavy  look  in 
his  eyes  that  makes  me  sort  of  oneasy.  I  been 
watchin'  of  him  close,  I  tell  you,  and,  honey,  I  seen 
the  blood  fly  up  in  his  face  twice,  and  he  put  his 
ban'  up  to  his  head  quick,  quick,  like  it  hurt  him. 


but  he  don't  say  nothin'.  An(J  I  notis,  too,  he 
drops  to  sleep  in  his  cheer  arter  dinner  and  I  don't 
like  that  nuther.  Is  anything  the  matter  with  my 
boy.  Miss  Lucia?"  she  asked,  in  anxious,  eager 
tones. 

"  My  dear  old  maummy,  did  you  ever  see  a  hen 
with  one  duck?"  said  Lucia,  patting  the  brown 
wrinkled  cheek  of  Maum  Chloe.  "You  are  just 
like  that  about  Guardy.  He's  as  well  as  well  can 
be ;"  she  added  laughing. 

"  He's  mighty  nigh  to  me,  honey ;  but  I'm  glad 
thar's  nothin'  the  matter  with  him ;"  said  Maum 
Chloe  with  a  glad  look.  "I  s'pose  you  heerd  about 
Ix)or  Jupe  ?" 

"Bligh  wrote  us  word.  He  was  drowned,  he 
said.    How  was  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  honey,  drownded  arter  all.  When  his  boat 
was  picked  up  it  was  bottom  up'ards,  he  under  it 
tangled  up  in  the  ropes  and  sail  somehow; 
drownded  dead!  And,  honey,  we  didn't  know 
whar  to  lay  him,  we  thought  he  oughter  be  laid  at 
his  ole  Mars'  feet,  and  Father  Jannison,  he  thought 
so  too ;  and  we  dressed  him  up  in  all  his  finery  he 
was  so  proud  on — white  wig,  red  trimmin's,  shoe 
bucklers  and  all,  and  sich  a  figger  he  was  in  his 
coflSn !  It  was  like  a  show  !  His  face  didn't  look 
no  bigger'n  my  hand,  and  his  eyes  starin'  wide 
open,  like  he  was  watchin'  to  see  if  we  did  every- 
thing he  wanted.  Father  Jannison  he  had  been 
keepin'  his  money  for  him,  and,  honey,  he  left  harf 
of  it  to  him,  and  tother  harf  to  you.  Lawyer 
Jones,  he  writ  his  will  for  him  when  Miss  Zoe 
fust  comed  home,  and  if  you  b'lieve  me,  he  had 
seven  hundred  dollars  cash." 

"  Poor  old  Jupe !"  said  Lucia,  brushing  the  tears 
from  her  cheek ;  "  my  faithful  old  friend !  I  am 
glad  he  was  laid  at  my  grandfather's  feet.  I 
would  have  chosen  the  spot  for  him,  had  I  been 
here.  But  tell  me  how  Sam  Meggs  and  his  wife 
get  on?" 

"  She  gets  along  peert  enuff",  but  ole  man  Meggs, 
he's  more  omary  than  ever,  and  it  'pears  to  me  his 
eyes  is  bigger.  He's  got  a  sort  of  paralsis,  some 
says,  but  I  thinks  its  sheer  laziness.  He  never 
moves  outen  the  chimbley  comer,  but  sets  thar 
mumblin'  and  chawin'  all  the  time.  He's  one  of 
them  kind  that  its  hard  to  tell  what  they  was  made 
for ;  and  her  pashunts  is  parst  b'lief,  honey,  she 
humors  him,  and  waits  upon  him  like  he  was  a 
baby.  If  he  b'longed  to  me,  I  take  him  by  the 
scruflf  of  his  neck,  and  duck  him  twice  a  day  'till 
he  got  some  life  into  him." 

"  Oh !  Maum  Chloe,  I'm  ashamed  of  you ;  you 
wouldn't  do  such  a  thing  for  the  wqrld.  There 
are  some  diseases  that  make  people  dead  that  way 
for  years  and  years,  and  they  can  eat  and  don't 
seem  to  suffer  any  pain,  but  they  are  dying  all  the 
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same,  just  like  an  old  tree  that  begins  to  die  at 
the  top,  and  they  can't  help  themselves  any  more 
than  if  they  were  dead,"  said  Lucia. 

"  Law  I  does  you  think  ole  man  Meggs  is  that  a 
way?" 

"  Yes,  no  doubt  of  it,  and  I  am  so  glad  to  hear 
that  his  wife  is  good  to  him.  I  should  have 
thought  a  trial  like  this  would  be  very  hard  for 
her  to  bear,  she's  always  so  stirring  and  active." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  honey,  she's  mighty  pashunt  with 
Ai«M,  but  I  tell  j/ou,  my  purty !  she  takes  it  out  upon 
tother  folks  when  she  gits  a  chance ;  it  seems  to 
do  her  good,  it's  just  like  liftin'  the  led  ofPn  the  tea- 
kittle  to  let  oflF  the  steam," 

"I  expect  it  does,"  said  Lucia,  laughing.  "I 
don't  think  I  should  like  to  be  about  when  she 
gets  in  that  tea-kettle  sort  of  a  way." 

"  She's  a  turror  to  evil  doers,"  answered  Maum 
Chloe,  with  her  old,  hearty,  inward  laugh,  that 
usually  shook  her  all  over  like  palsy.  "  The 
niggers  here  says  they  hears  her  'cross  the  river 
sometimes — but  I  never  did." 

"  I  suppose  there  are  a  great  many  young  people 
and  children  among  the  negroes  at '  Haylands '  now." 

"  I  carn't  count  'em,  honey.  Thar  was  about  a 
hundred  in  all,  boys  and  gals  and  little  uns,  when 
you  goed  away  eight  years  ago ;  well  I  recken  tliar's 
'bout  twice  that  now ;  'pea'rs  to  me  they's  always 
bein'  bom;  and  it's  a  rar  thing  for  any  of  the  pica- 
ninnies  ever  to  die.  Seems  to  me  they  jest  grows 
and  flourishes  like  poke,  or  mushrooms,  withouten 
anyone  much  keerin'  what  becomes  of  on." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  there  are  so  many  to  be  taken 
care  of.  Oh,  Maum  Chloe,  I'm  going  to  do  great 
things  for  them,  and  I  want  you  to  help  me,"  said 
Lucia,  a  beautiful  enthusiasm  iu  her  eyes. 

"Laws,  honey,  you  carn't  do  nothin!  it's  agin 
the  law  to  learn  'em  to  read  and  rite ;  and  as  to 
freeln'  of  us,  we'd  heap  ruther  stay  as  we  is  than 
be  turned  loose  and  be  druv  outen  the  State,  for 
you  know  we  has  to  travel  as  socm's  we  git  our 
free  papers." 

"  Never  you  mind,  you'll  see  what  we  can  do. 
Guardy," — for  so  she  had  learned  with  sweet  con- 
fidence to  call  Allan  Brooke — "  Guardy  says  I  may 
do  what  I  please,  and  I  am  going  to  try." 

"Well  I  never  heerd  the  like  I  Course  Til 
help  you  all  I  can,  but  I  declar  its  all  nonsense. 
They's  gettin'  along  well  enufi^  and  it'll  just  make 
'em  dissatisfied,  and  good  for  nuflln'  upon  the 
yearth.  I  tell  jfou.  Missy,  you'll  have  trubble  for 
your  pains ;  and  you  mout  as  well  go  to  a  hutch  of 
wild  bars,  the  skeeriest  varmints  that  run  wild, 
and  try  to  lam  'em  to  do  like  white  folks."  And 
Maum  Chloe  stopped,  quite  short  of  breath,  to 
shake  and  wheeze  over  what  seemed  to  her  an 
utterly  absurd  idea. 


"  I  expect  to  have  some  trouble,  Maummy ;  but 
we  can  do  nothing  that  Is  worth  doing  witliout 
that.  We  mast  put  up  with  difficulties  when  we 
hope  to  succeed,  and  I  am  going  to  try  my  best," 
said  Lucia,  full  of  courage. 

"  W6il,  honey,  it's  a  good  work,  I  reckon ;  but 
what  can  you  'spect  to  do,  sich  a  fairy  lily  as  you, 
agin  the  ign'rancc  and  stupidncss  of  three  hunded 
niggers?  Why,  my  blessed  misses,  some  of  'em  is 
that  dark  and  tliick-skulled  they'd  think  you  was 
gwine  to  put  a  spell  upon  'em  if  you  set  'cm  down 
to  ther  primmer." 

"  If  I  can't  do  much.  Til  do  what  I  can,  Maummy. 
I'm  determined  to  try,  so  you  needn't  say  another 
word  to  discourage  me.  And  you're  to  be  my 
right  hand  helper,  say  what  you  will,  you  dear  old 
Maummy,"  said  Lucia,  her  eyes  full  of  hope,  and  a 
ring  of  strong,  good  will  in  her  voice.  Maum 
Chloe  ruminated  a  little  while,  she  would  like  \o 
have  told  her,  only  she  had  not  the  skill  to  put  her 
thoughts  into  language,  or  arrange  the  observa- 
tions of  her  long  experience  into  intelligible  sen- 
tences, that  the  dmre  to  do  good  and  great  things 
was  not  always  accompanied  by  the  ability  to  ex- 
ecute, hence  many  of  the  inglorious  failures  of 
mankind. 

But  she  would  no  longer  pursue  the  descriptions 
of  her  plans ;  she  had  prepared  Maum  Chloe  for 
the  new  order  of  things  to  be  established,  and  until 
she  was  quite  ready  to  carry  her  ideas  into  effect, 
she  thought  it  would  be  most  judicious  not  to  have 
the  minds  and  imaginations  of  the  negroes  excited 
by  rumors  or  disturbed  by  anticipations  they  could 
not  comprehend;  so  telling  Maum  Chloe  not  to 
speak  of  what  she  had  been  saying  to  her,  she 
reached  out  her  hand,  asking  her  what  it  wsts  that 
she  had  so  nicely  done  up  in  the  clean  fine  hand- 
kerchief she  saw  sticking  out  of  her  bosom. 

"  It's — well  honey, — you  know  I  ain't  heerd  it  so 
long;  and  I  get  so  hongry  for  it  now  and  then, 
that  I  feel  like  if  I  could  jest  get  somebody  to  read 
it  to  me  wonst  more,  I'd  be  satisfied  to  die," 
answered  Maum  Chloe,  her  face  quivering  with 
excitement. 

"  Yes ;  I  know.  I  have  thought  of  it  very  oflen, 
Maummy,  aud  wished  myself  here  to  read  it  to 
you,"  said  Lucia. 

It  was  the  old  speech,  fragrant  with  lavender 
and  thyme ;  the  paper  grown  very  yellow,  and  be- 
ginning to  split  in  creases.  It  required  very  deli- 
cate handling  now,  but  Lucia  unfolded  it  to  Maum 
Chloe's  satisfaction,  and  read  it  in  clear,  distinct 
tones,  which  gave  full  effect  to  the  more  flowery 
and  patriotic  flights,  and  brought  tears  of  delight 
to  the  old  creature's  eyes,  which  were  now  grown 
so  dim  that  Lucia  had  noticed  several  times,  the 
two  days  since  her  return  to  "  Haylands,"  that  she 
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put  out  her  hand  before  her  as  if  feeling  her  way, 
as  she  moved  around  the  dining-room.  But  she 
denied  there  being  any  failure  of  sight,  and  de- 
clared she  never  saw  better  in  her  life.  As  Lucia 
finished  reading  and  folding  the  precious  docu- 
ment, wrapping  the  fine  linen  handkerchief  care- 
fully around  it,  Maum  Chloe  got  up  out  of  the 
chair  saying : 

"  This  is  the  blessedest  hour  I've  had  in  three 
year ;  it  'pears  to  me  its  makes  me  feel  young  agin, 
and  'news  my  strength  like  a  eagle ;  but  I  must  be 
seein'  bout  dinner,  now  ;  I  hear  the  bosses'  hoofs 
trampiu'  down  the  road." 

"  I  don't  hear  a  thing,  Maum  Chloe  ;  sit  still  a 
little  longer ;  I  want  to  ask  you  a  hundred  things. 
Guardy  and  Frank  wont  be  back  for  an  hour." 

"  Ears  is  safe  'n  eyes  to  trust,  chile.  I  knows 
black  Belzebub's  tmmp  a  mile  off,"  said  Maum 
Chloe,  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  as  she 
stood  looking  down  the  broad  avenue  which 
stretched  in  a  beautiful  vista  under  the  over- 
arching boughs  of  the  old  trees,  more  than  a  mile 
away.  "  I  don't  see  nuther,  but  1  hears  that 
cretur's  tramp  for  certain." 

So  she  did,  and  in  a  few  moments  Lucia  saw  the 
two  gentleman,  Allan  Brooke  and  Frank  Yellott, 
then  on  a  visit  to  Haylands,  come  in  sight  as  they 
turned  the  circular  carriage-drive  and  cantered 
down  the  broad,  noble  avenue.  She  walked  down 
the  steps,  and  stood  upon  the  rose-blooming  ter- 
race in  her  peerless,  gracious  loveliness,  the  sun- 
light flickering  through  the  leaves  in  a  shower  of 
radiance  over  her  head  and  dress,  ready  to  receive 
them. 

And  if  Lucia  was  so  transformed  by  the  inter- 
vening years  since  we  last  saw  her,  could  it  be 
possible  that  the  tall,  broad-shouldered,  handsome 
man,  silting  bis  horse  like  a  Centaur,  so  much 
changed  outwardly  as  if  he  had  been  in  Medea's 
cauldron,  could  be  Frauk  Yellott?  Eight  years, 
added  to  his  fourteen,  had  done  wonders, — had 
given  him  time  to  grow  and  make  much  of  him- 
self and  his  advantages.  Nothing  could  be  more 
debonair  than  his  manner;  nothing  more  perfect 
than  his  address ;  nothing  more  faultless  than  his 
appearance,  from  his  soft,  curling,  Saxon  hair,  to 
the  tips  of  his  polished  boots  and  the  ornamental 
gold-work  of  his  dainty  spurs.  The  minuticB  of 
his  toilette  accorded  with  the  _style  of  the  times, 
but  was  regulated  and  subduefl  by  a  more  manly 
taste  than  the  prevailing  fashions  of  the  day  which 
were  still  infected  with  the  elaborate  follies  of  the 
regency  authorized.  Altogether,  our  cub  of  eight 
years  had  developed  into  a  fine-looking,  manly 
gentleman.  He  and  Lucia  had  shaken  hands  and 
laughed  over  their  old  quarrels,  and,  if  they  were 
not  good  friends,  had  made  up  their  minds,  indeed 


pledged  themselves,  to  bury  the  tomahawk,  Allan 
Brooke  showed  but  little  change.  When  one 
reaches  the  summit  of  the  mountain  they  do  not 
plunge  down  at  once  into  the  shadow  on  the  other 
side,  but  wait,  lingering  and  looking  backwards, 
loth  to  leave  the  pleasant  sunshine  and  the  view 
of  the  pleasant  perspective  left  so  far  and  forever 
behind,  with  its  beautiful  spots,  its  graves,  its 
rainbow-crowned  mists  and  clouds!  He  was 
grown  stouter;  the  iron-gray  of  his  hair  was 
verging  on  the  whiteness  of  the  almond  blossom ; 
but  his  form  was  still  erect,  his  face  ruddy,  his 
eyes  clear,  and  his  step  firm  and  even;  judging 
from  appearances,  he  had  a  prospect  of  length  of 
days  and  usefulness  still  beyond  him. 
[to  be  continued.] 


STARS  OF  OUR  LADY; 
Off  Glances  Through  the  Calendar. 

St.  Rose  of  Viteubo. 

Some  ten  years  ago  the  Rev.  Dr.  Manning  (now 
Archbishop  of  Westminster)  in  one  of  his  eloquent 
lectures  on  the  state  of  the  Church  predicted  that 
this  age  will  shine  with  great  lustre  in  history,  and 
we  shall  be  envied  the  privilege  of  living  under 
the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX ;  because  it  is  precisely 
the  epochs  most  dark  and  stormy  in  passing  that 
appear  most  glorious  in  the  annals  of  faith.  This 
observation,  at  once  so  consoling  and  encouraging 
at  the  present  juncture,  recurs  naturally  to  the 
mind  when  looking  back  to  various  eras  in  the 
eventful  life  of  the  Church.  Thus  the  sixteenth 
century  is  rendered  so  illustrious  by  its  countless 
saints  that,  in  the  glow  of  their  fame,  the  direful 
evils  that  afllcted  it, — the  rise  and  rapid  spread  of 
heresies;  the  apostacy  of  whole  nations;  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  wicked  ;  the  trials  of  the  just, — ^seem 
but  as  clouds  on  a  summer  sky ;  we  can  scarcely 
realize  the  terrible  gloom  in  which  the  whole  hori- 
zon of  the  Church  was  wrapt  to  the  gaze  of  her 
faithful  and  suffering  childreu. 

So  the  thirteenth  century  comes  before  us,  brill- 
iant in  its  varied  enterprises  for  the  fiiith,  its  cru- 
sades against  infidels  and  heretics,  and  its  missions 
to  the  lonely  captives  under  the  fair  banner  of 
"  Our  Lady  of  Mercy ;"  more  wondrous  still  in  its 
adoption  of  the  poverty  of  Bethlehem  in  the  great 
Orders  of  Saints  Francis  and  Dominic,  and  the 
host  of  lesser  orders,  confraternities  and  societies 
animated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  in  t]ie  millions  of 
all  ranks,  from  the  monarch  to  the  beggar,  of  both 
sexes,  and  all  ages,  who  lived  a  semi-monastic  life 
in  the  midst  of  the  world,  "  brothers  "  or  "  sisters  " 
of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis:  we  look  at  the 
long  Ildt  of  its  canonized  saints,  delight  ourselves  to 
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Tcry  weariness  with  tbeir  marvellous  records,  and 
tlicu  consider  its  multitude  of  secund-clnss  berocs, 
its  every-duy  characters,  wliosc  virtues  and  deeds 
seeiu  to  us  as  extraordinary  as  those  of  the  saints 
themselves,  and  we  think  how  glorious  was  that 
era  of  faith,  how  happy  they  who  lived  amid  its 
grandeur  and  epjoyed  its  holiness.  We  forget 
through  what  a  hard  and  continual  struggle  against 
foes  on  every  hand  all  this  work  of  God  and  for 
Ilim  was  done.  The  tiara  glitters  brightly  on  the 
noble  brows  of  the  Innocents  and  Celestincs  and 
Gregorys  of  that  busy  time,  and  we  do  not  see  that 
it  was  to  each  of  them  in  truth  the  eroicn  of  thorns. 
"The  goat  can  sting  the  lion,"  and  even  so  can  a 
miserable  John  Lackland  defy  an  Innocent  III,  a 
perfidious  Frederic  II  banish  an  Alexander  IV,  a 
petty  Victor  Emanuel  imprison  a  Pius  IX,  while 
the  whole  Church  feels  every  blow  inflicted  on  its 
ChieC  Even  in  the  middle  of  that  great  century  a 
Cardinal  could  draw  this  gloomy  picture  :  The 
Uoly  Land  in  danger;  the  Greek  schism  trium- 
phant ;  the  Papacy  driven  from  Italy ;  central  Eu- 
rope threatened  by  savage  Tartars,  or  desolated  by 
civil  war;  Spain  oppressed  by  the  Moors;  France 
and  England  murmuring  against  the  "  pretensions" 
of  Rome. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  a  strange  champion  ap- 
peared on  the  hard-contested  field,  the  strangest, 
the  most  unlikely,  according  to  all  human  ideas ; 
but  God  laughs  at  the  prudence  of  man.  The 
stripling,  David,  going  forth  to  battle  against  Gol- 
iath was  far  outdone  by  the  adversary  that  rose 
to  confront  the  imperious  Frederic  11,  a  little 
fragile  child  of  ten  years.  It  was  not  only  the 
helplessness  of  her  age,  or  the  disqualification  of 
her  sex  that  was  against  the  success  of  St.  Rose 
OF  ViTKRBO  ;  worse  still,  she  was  alone,  obscure, 
unfriended.  No  religious  order  raised  its  protect- 
ing regis  over  the  brave  child,  no  celebrated  direc- 
or  of  souls  stood  forth  as  her  defender.  She  had 
claims  on  three  of  the  great  families  of  the  faith, 
yet  it  does  not  seem  that  Benedictines,  Francis- 
cans or  Clares  acknowledged  her  as  their  own. 
At  most,  they  barely  tolerated  her.  Doubtless 
such  neglect  entered  into  the  mysterious  designs 
of  God  on  this  chosen  child ;  yet  what  a  lesson  it 
should  be,  what  a  warning  against  the  insidious 
working  of  pride  and  envy. 

No  cloister  garden  fosters  thee, 

O  sweet  and  fragrant  Rose  ! 
For  thee  there  is  no  sbelted  bower 

or  holy,  calm  repose. 
Raised  'mid  the  world's  bleak,  cheerless  wilds, 

Exposed  to  every  blast ; 
Yet  thoa  art  safe,  for  Mary^t  care 

Round  thee  is  fondly  cast. 
The  Mystic  Rose  of  heaven  alone 


Claims  thee,  sweet  tender  bud. 
And  nurtures  thee  to  vigorous  growth 

With  her  own  blessed  food  ; 
So  that,  like  her,  a  rose  'mid  thorns, 

Thou  might'st  in  beauty  bloom, 
And  nor  one  taint  of  earth  alloy 

Thy  heavenly  perfume. 

This  sweet  flower  of  Italy  was  bom  in  the  year 
1240,  of  parents  greater  in  the  sight  of  heaven 
than  of  earth.  Her  father,  though  he  could  count 
nobles  among  his  ancestors,  was  a  poor  working- 
man,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him,  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Convent  of  St.  Mary's  of  the 
Roses,  the  first  religious  house  erected  in  the 
town  of  Vitcrbo,  where  both  so  fully  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  religious  as  to  be  wonders  of  piety  in 
their  secular  state.  Katherinc,  the  saint's  mother, 
was  worthy  to  be  admitted  into  this  little  family, 
so  great  in  its  obscurity.  The  accounts  given  of 
the  humble  household,  faithful  when  so.'many  w^re 
wavering,  earnest,  simple,  and  truly  Catholic, 
where  the  parents,  with  their  little  one  between 
them,  knelt  with  the  fervor  of  those  who  hunger 
and  thirst  after  justice,  to  invoke  divine  mercy  on 
their  faith  and  their  nation,  both  ravaged  and  op- 
pressed, remind  us  of  the  Family  of  Nazareth. 

The  child  of  benediction  showed  from  the  first 
that  all  her  thoughts  were  tending  to  h^gh  things. 
At  the  age  of  three  years  she  was  a  devout  visitor 
of  churches,  adoring  her  hidden  Love,  delighting 
in  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries,  and  lis- 
tening with  rapt  attention  to  sermons,  which  she 
was  able  to  repeat  so  perfectly  afterward,  as  to 
prove  that  she  was  one  of  the  "  children  taught  of 
God."    Even  at  this  age  her  miracles  were  great 
and  various.    At  the  moment  a  beloved  aunt  was 
about  to  be  consigned  to  the  grave,  the  blessed  in- 
fant, by  a  sudden  inspiration,  laid  her  little  hand 
on  the  bier,  and  called  to  the  dead  woman,  who 
immediately  rose  in  perfect  health  and  lived  many 
years  after,  a  continual  witness  of  the  child's  su- 
pernatural   power.      This  power  was  shown  in 
small  things  as  in  great,  as  it  ever  is  with  the 
friends  of  God.    Being  moved  by  her  mother's  dis- 
tress at  the  loss  of  a  favorite  bird,  which  had  been 
stolen  by  a  neighbor,  the  child  privately  besought 
its  restoration,  and  the  thief  persisting,  with  abu- 
sive language,  in  denying  her  guilt,  one  side  of  her 
face  was  suddenly  covered  with  feathers  like  those 
of  the  stolen  bird  till,  on  returning  it  in  an  agony 
of  terror   and    remorse,    she    obtained,   through 
Rose's  prayers,  the  withdrawal  of  the  just  judg- 
ment.   As  strange  and  more  pleasing  is  the  mira- 
cle of  the  broken  jug.    The  fault  of  the  accident 
being  charged  on  her  by  a  cowardly  little  compan- 
ion, the  owner,  in  a  transport  of  fury,  fell  on  the 
innocent  child,  who  finally  ended  the  scene  by 
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picking  up  the  broken  pieces,  which  she  put  to- 
gether and  restored  the  jug,  without  a  flaw,  to  the 
hands  that  had  assaulted  her  so  cruelly. 

If  you  were  of  the  world,  the  world  would 
know  its  own,  says  our  blessed  Lord.  Here  was  a 
little  child  whose  beauty  and  grace,  striking  intel- 
ligence and  loveliness  of  disposition,  would  have 
naturally  made  her  the  idol  of  all,  but  since  to 
these  were  added  God's  special  gifts  to  His  chosen 
ones,  the  world  quickly  understood,  slandered  and 
hated  its  infant  foe.  But  it  was  sad,  though  not 
unusual  in  the  experience  of  the  saints,  that  they 
who  should  have  been  the  first  were  the  last  to 
appreciate  her.  She  longed  with  her  whole  soul 
to  give  herself  to  God  in  the  religious  state ;  but, 
though  the  shadow  of  a  stately  convent  fell  across 
her  father's  cottage,  and  the  ancient  rule  of  St. 
Benedict  provided  for  the  admission  of  such  "  little 
ones  "  of  Christ,  she  was  not  suffered  to  come  unto 
Him  there.  All  she  could  do  was  to  make  a  cell 
of  her  own  room,  and  there  give  herself  to  a  life  of 
continual  prayer  and  frightful  austerities,  her  holy 
parents  tacitly  sanctioning  her  in  a  course  so  re- 
pugnant to  their  natural  tenderness.  This  domes- 
tic cloister,  watched  over  by  admiring  angels 
through  several  years  of  such  a  wonderful  child- 
life,  was  to  be  consecrated  as  a  true  sanctuary  by 
the  Queeil  of  Virgins. 

It  was  the  vigil  of  St.  John's  feast,  1249.  The 
little  child,  worn  out  by  unceasing  penance,  lay  on 
her  death  bed,  with  kind  friends  around  her  sadly 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  death  angel  who 
would  deprive  them  of  this  cherished  flower.  But 
it  was  Mary  who  came.  The  Mother  of  the  true 
Life  came  to  give  health  to  her  little  one,  told  her 
with  a  mother's  patient  minuteness,  how  she  could 
devote  herself  to  God  in  religion,  notwithstanding 
obstacles  that  seemed  insurmountable,  and  depart- 
ed, leaving,  as  a  token  of  the  reality  of  the  vision, 
a  brown  habit  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis. 

The  child's  biographer  touchingly  remarks  that 
through  her  wonderful  life  of  seventeen  years  "she 
never  experienced  joy  or  repose,  but  every  descrip- 
tion of  tribulation  and  fatigue."  But  she  had  one 
hour  surely  of  nncloudless  joy,  when,  on  the 
morning  of  that  festival  of  the  great  Precursor, 
her  father's  patron  and  her  own  model  and  teacher 
in  the  ascetic  life,  she  visited  the  different  churches 
of  Viterbo,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  she  had 
received.  A  charming  spectacle  in  the  eyes  of 
men  and  angels !  Loving  friendS  had  decked  her 
in  their  own  silks  and  jewels,  and  on  the  sweet 
face  but  yesterday  so  pale  and  wan,  bloomed  anew 
the  fresh  roses  of  childhood,  and  the  still  more 
beautiful  flush  of  virginal  modesty,  as  she  went 
forth  attended  by  a  concourse  of  matrons,  maidens 
and  children,  all  singing  hymns  of  joyous  praise 


for  the  marvellous  work  of  Mary.  And  so  she 
comes,  last  of  all,  to  her  parish  church  of  St. 
Mary  on  the  Hill,  and  there,  during  the  solemn 
Mass  of  her  pastor  and  confessor,  her  longing 
desires  are  accomplished,  she  is  clothed  in  the 
religious  habit,  and  becomes  a  daughter  of  St 
Clare.  Then,  in  perfect  obedience  to  her  celestial 
Mistress  and  Superior,  this  young  consecrated 
virgin  returns  to  her  litte  cell,  there  to  wait  with 
burning  heart  the  fulfilment  of  the  sweet  promise. 
"When  these  my  commands  are  fulfilled,  your 
nuptials  shall  be  celebrated  with  your  Spouse, 
Jesus;"  and  soon,  after  some  farther  marvels  of 
divine  grace,  the  Lover  of  lily  souls  deigns  to  c6n- 
summate  this  precious  hope. 

St.  Teresa,  from  experimental  knowledge,  clearly 
unfolds  the  purpose  of  these  spiritual  nuptials  to 
which  some  few  favored  ones  are  admitted  in  this 
life,  a  favor  which  a  saintly  prelate  tells  us  is  only 
lower  than  that  conferred  by  the  Beatific  vision  of 
God  which  we  all  hope  to  enjoy  hereafter.  "  We 
are  not  to  imagine,"  says  Teresa  of  Jesus, "  that  our 
Lord's  design  in  admitting  a  soul  to  this  union 
with  Himself  is  to  overwhelm  her  with  joy  and 
consolation  ;  for  the  most  signal  favor  which  God 
can  bestow  upon  us,  is  to  make  our  life  like  to  the 
life  of  His  Son  on  earth.  Therefore,  I  hold  it  for 
certain  that  our  Lord  bestows  upon  us  these  graces 
in  order  to  strengthen  our  weakness,  and  to  enable 
us,  after  His  own  example,  to  endure  great  suff"er- 
ings.  .  .  .  The  one  end  of  this  spiritual  marriage 
is  the  continual  productions  of  works  for  the  glory 
of  God.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  that  He  desires 
most  ardently  of  us?  That  our  zeal,  by  every 
means  within  our  reach,  may  strive  to  bring  back 
souls  to  Him,  that  those  souls  may  be  saved,  and 
may  sing  His  praises  throughout  eternity." 

This  doctrine  is  illustrated  in  the  career  upon 
which  the  child-sjiint  now  entered,  and  which  has 
been  the  marvel  of  succeeding  ages.  She  gathers 
about  her  a  band  of  young  disciples,  and  a  Mother 
Superior  of  experience  and  holiness  might  learn 
from  the  sweet  gravity,  the  comprehensive  wis- 
dom with  which  she  instructs  them.  Now  she  is 
seeking  out  sinners,  winning  them  with  gentle 
pleadings  and  loving  tears  to  the  feet  of  the  good 
Shepherd ;  anon  she  is  confronting  the  impious 
and  impenitent  with  an  impetuous,  fiery  zeal  that 
sends  them  cowering  from  her  presence ;  again  she 
she  is  with  a  procession  of  pious  women  and  simple 
children,  sending  up  from  the  public  thoroughfares 
their  psalms  of  praise  and  penitence,  beautiful  rep- 
aration to  the  Supreme  Majesty  outraged  by  im- 
pious words  and  profane  oaths.  One  day  she  is 
giving  calm  counsel  in  the  way  of  perfection  to 
thirsting  souls  who  crowd  her  father's  hut  in  eager 
quest  of  the  waters  of  eternal  life ;  the  next  she  is 
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in  the  public  square,  denouncing  the  treacliery  of  a 
sacrilegious  emperor,  and  rousing  the  fuiut- hearted 
to  new  faith  and  love,  as  with  loud  cries  of  "  Long 
live  the  Pope  and  the  .holy  Church  I"  they  rallied 
about  the  infant  advocate  of  an  exiled  Pontiff. 
Words  of  prophecy  spring  naturally  to  her  lips; 
signs  and  wonders  everj'where  attend  her ;  she 
fears  no  foe,  shrinks  from  no  rebuff,  yielding  to 
no  obstacle,  one  thing  alone  could  daunt  her — 
praise.  The  spouse  of  the  lowly  Jesus,  brave  as  a 
lion  before  threatening  foe.s,  was  timid  as  a  dove 
with  applauding  friends;  at  the  first  word  of  ad- 
miration she  fled  to  shelter  of  her  cell,  till  divine 
love,  bursting  through  the  shackles  of  humility, 
again  sent  her  forth  to  seek  new  conquests  for  Jesus. 
But  this  could  not  go  on.  "  The  foolish  child 
who  set  at  naught  the  imperial  laws  and  turned  the 
hearts  of  the  people  to  the  Pope,"  was  arraigned 
before  the  usurper's  judges  as  a  seducer  of  the  peo- 
ple, found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  in  pretended 
clemency  only  sentenced,  with  her  parents,  to  per- 
petual banishment,  their  small  share  of  this  world's 
goods  confiscated,  that  they  might  perish  by  want, 
as  the  lord  president  avowed  to  them  was  his  de- 
sire. Hurried  off  by  the  officers  of  Frederic's  Jus- 
tice ere  the  people  had  an  intimation  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, the  hapless  exiles  found  themselves  among 
the  mountains,  on  a  stormy  December  night,  dark- 
ness around  them,  glittering  ice  beneath  their  feet 
hail  and  snow  beating  down  furiously  on  their 
homeless  heads.  To  go  forward  in  the  trackless 
waste  was  impossible  ;  to  go  back  fdrbidden.  Ex- 
j)osed  to  the  wild  strife  of  the  elements,  the  parents 
spent  the  night  in  prayers  and  tears,  animated  by 
their  angelic  child,  whose  heart  was  all  aglow  with 
love  of  Him  for  whom  she  suffered,  while  her  frag- 
ile little  form  was  almost  insensible  from  cold,  hun- 
ger and  fatigue. 

This  taste  of  martyrdom's  pangs  was  only  like 
oil  thrown  on  the  flame  of  her  zeal.  From  town  to 
town  she  went  on  her  wondrous  way,  everj'whore 
proving  her  mission  by  miracles,  converting  sin- 
ners, enlightening  heretics,  attaching  the  faithful  to 
their  persecuted  Chief  Pastor,  till,  Italy  being  freed 
by  the  tyrant's  death,  she  returned  to  her  native 
town,  where  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  the 
people  would  have  been  displayed  in  a  thousand 
touching  ways  had  she  not  buried  herself  In  the 
solitude  of  her  cell.  Again  she  was  called  forth, — 
this  time  by  a  brief  from  Rome,  authorizing  her  to 
pursue  her  apostolate  of  preaching  and  good  works 
for  the  faith.  Uer  confessor,  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, now  felt  at  liberty  to  further  her  desires, 
and  opened  for  her  disciples  a  religious  house 
which  was  at  once  called  by  her  appreciative 
townspeople  the  Monastery  of  Saint  Rom.  But 
this  little   establishment  was  considered  by  the 


Convent  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Roses  an  Infringement 
of  Its  vested  rights,  and  for  peace'  sake  had  to  be 
given  up.  Neither  could  the  salut  obtain  the  one 
lifelong  desire  of  her  heart — admission  to  this  great 
house.  She  sought  it  for  the  last  time  two  years 
before,  her  death,  but  "  there  was  no  room."  The 
nobleness  of  her  spirit,  as  well  as  her  prophetic 
power,  shone  in  the  answer  of  this  little  maiden  of 
fifteen  summers : 

"I  know  full  well,  my  sisters,  that  the  reason 
you  will  not  permit  me  to  join  your  society  Is  not 
because  your  number  is  complete,  but  because  you 
despise  in  me  that  which  God  delights  to  see  in 
His  servants,  for  he  desires  that  they  should  be 
poor  in  temporal  goods,  and  only  rich  in  spiritual 
possessions.  But  I  declare  unto  you,  that  the 
poor,  despised  and  foolish  girl  you  refuse  to  re- 
ceive living  will  come  to  you  when  dead,  and  then 
you  will  all  hail  her  arrival  with  joy  and  gratitude, 
and  she  will  be  very  precious  to  you."  A  prophe- 
cy fulfilled  when  Pope  Alexander  IV  translated 
her  remains  from  their  first  resting-place,  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1259,  to  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  of  the 
Roses,  since  called  of  St.  Rose.  Four  centuries 
later,  in  1661,  the  cottage,  consecrated  by  her 
abode  and  by  the  blessing  which  her  Divine 
Spouse  gave  it,  at  her  request,  on  the  occasion  of 
that  mystic  espousal,  was  united  with  the  old  mon- 
astery, as  she  had  foretold  to  her  mother,  "  it  wiU 
one  day  bdong  to  my  monastery.^'' 

Mabt. 

The  Mock  Italian  Procession  in  New  Torl( . 

A  New  York  paper  thus  describes  the  late  pro- 
cession in  that  city,  which  was  made  to  commem- 
orate the  robberies  of  Victor  Emanuel,  under  the 
name  of  Italian  unity : 

"  The  rnin  was  pouring  fast,  adding.  If  possible,  to  the 
ludicrousncss  of  the  miserably  fantastic  peep-show. 
The  grand  featurea  of  the  display  were  supposed  to  be 
the  three  triumphal  cars  and  the  pewter  toy  chariot. 
The  first  car,  representing  Ancient  Rome,  (according  to 
programme)  was  drawn  by  eight  horses.  A  lady,  clad 
in  armor,  and  dripping  wet,  was  perched  on  top  to  per- 
sonate Roma,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  looking 
more  like  a  representation  of  NIobc  on  a  shaky  monu- 
ment with  'the  ancient  warrior'  doing  the  drowning 
Neptune  behind  her.  To  give  the  shaky  old  truck  a 
'  monumental  appearance,'  a  mud-stained  curtain  was 
trailed  along  so  as  to  conceal  the  wheels,  and  to  make 
believe  that  It  moved  on  air,  or  did  not  move  at  all. 
The  con.sclentlou8  wheels,  however,  would  be  no  party 
to  the  Imposition,  and  crackled  and  squeaked  loudly  to 
proclaim  their  presence  and  the  part  which  they  played 
in  the  serlo-comedy.  The  noble  band  of  organ-grinders, 
who  formed  the  rear-guard  of  *  Ancient  Rome,'  were 
heard  to  curse  the  augur  whose  unlucky  prediction  had 
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deprived  thctn  of  the  means  of  drowning  the  squeakinia; 
of  the  obnoxious  wheels  with  their  hurdy-gurdies. 
Then  came  the  long,  lingering  line  of  carriages,  mailing 
a  vain  effort  to  *  string  out '  the  procession.  The  next 
relief  to  monotony  was  the  triumphal  car,  'Modern 
Rome,'  containing  two  dozen  dark-eyed  daughters  of 
fair  Italia,  who  came  all  the  way  from-  Baxter  street 
and  the  distant  Five  Points,  in  dripping  muslin  to  con- 
tribute to  their  country's  glory. 

"  The  'hundred  young  ladies'  who  were  to  represent 
one  hundred  Italian  cities  were  reduced  to  a  beggarly 
two  dozen,  whose  main  regret  seemed  to  he  that  they 
had  not  followed  the  example  of  their  more  sensible 
sisters  in  staying  away.  The  insignia  of  the  cities 
looked  mighty  sickly,  and  in  a  confounded  state  of 
bankruptcy. 

"  But  the  most  ludicrous  sight  of  all  was  that  of  the 
Italian  Bersaglieri.  These  New  York  specimens  of  a 
once  famous  regiment,  (famous  mainly  by  its  mighty 
dexterity  in  running  away)  look  very  much  like  the 
'supes'  of  a  second-class  theatre.  Their  manner  of 
marching  is  quite  original  in  itself,  as  indeed  is  their 
way  of  bugling.  The  Colonel  (dressed  in  magnificent 
apparel)  of  this  mighty  host  is  a  man  about  five  feet 
ten.  This  is  quite  a  good  height,  but  he  is  so  fat  that 
it  takes  much  from  that  grace  and  symmetry  which  he 
might  otherwise  possibly  possess.  He,  however, 
evinced  a  laudable  desire  to  do  his  level  best  in  attend- 
ing, not  only  to  his  own  regiment,  but  to  any  other 
part  of  the  procession  that  did  not  need  his  services. 

"  Was  there  a  stoppage,  did  a  carriage  get  out  of  line  ? 
this  noble  Colonel  frightened  the  poor  organ-grinders 
so  much  by  his  blazing  sword  that,  perforce,  they  went 
ahead.  Seeing  the  success  of  his  efforts,  the  Colonel 
resolved  to  form  his  men  into  a  vigilance  committee, 
and  instead  of  marching  in  the  procession,  marched 
beside  it  looking  out  for  delinquents.  At  Bond  street 
there  was  a  stoppage.  The  Colonel  blustered  and 
sputtered,  but  did  not  succeed  in  making  any  decided 
impression  on  anybody.  One  of  the  marshals  about 
this  moment  got  out  of  his  place,  which  be  had  a 
perfect  right  to  do,  but  the  Colonel  thought  that 
he  hadn't,  and  made  a  frightful  rush  at  the  horse- 
man with  drawn  sword.  The  effect  of  the  meeting 
of  the  two  rivals  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  a 
heroic  sight,  if  they  had  met.  But,  unfortunately, 
in  his  holy  anger,  the  Colonel  had  not  provided  for  his 
scabbard,  which  got  between  his  legs  and  overthrew 
him.  It  was  a  mighty  fall,  and  a  very  ungraceful  one  ; 
it  would  not  have  mattered  much,  however,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  mud,  and  one  of  the  privates  of  the 
regiment,  who  stood  in  front  of  the  Colonel  when  he 
fell,  receiving  the  point  of  his  outstretched  sword  in 
the  soft  part  of  the  calf.  The  wound  so  enraged  the 
soldier  that  he  turned  round  and  began  kicking  his 
floored  Colonel  in  a  most  unsoldicrly  manner.  This, 
combined  with  the  mud,  completely  demoralized  the 
valiant  commander,  who,  when  he  rose,  offered  not  the 
slightest  resistance  to  the  storm  of  derision  which 
greeted  iiim  from  the  sidewalks.  In  truth  he  was  a 
sorry  sight.  All  his  fine  gold  epaulettes  and  spangles 
and  frills  were  turned  to  a  dingy  brown.  His  hat  was 
completely  smashed,  and  the  entire  uniform,  indeed. 


so  completely  spoiled  that  it  will  no  doubt  take  the 
noble  Colonel  many  a  month  of  weary  organ-grinding 
before  he  can  replace  it,  and  again  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  men  in  all  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  war. 

"  The  '  Pewter  Toy  Chariot'  came  on  with  ita  owner, 
Signor  Tansi,  manfully  prepared  to  play  the  part  of  the 
modern  Curtius  if  only  the  opportunity  offered  ;  but  it 
did  not,  and  the  mongrel  parade  passed  up  Broadway, 
under  the  drowning  rain  and  growling  thunder,  until  it 
reached  Irving  Place,  where,  happily,  it  gave  up  the 
ghost.  The  unfortunate  girls  and  children  who  did  the 
tableaux  vivants  on  the  occasion  were  lifted  from  the 
uncomfortable  positions  which  they  occupied— their 
light  muslin  garments  wringing  wet,  their  hair  dis- 
hevelled, and  their  tout  ensernble  completely  demoral- 
ized. Organ-grinders  may  form  processions  in  the  dis- 
tant future,  and  march  to  tunes  of  their  own  playing, 
but  Rome  and  her  handmaidens  will  march  no  more 
until  her  old  friend  Jupiter  Piuvius  promises  to  play  no 
more  such  pranks  as  he  did  yesterday. 

"On  arriving  at  Irving  Place  the  Grand  Marshal 
thanked  the  police  for  their  assistance,  and  dismissed 
them.  The  police  thanked  the  Grand  Marshal  for  the 
dismissal,  and  marched  off  at  a  '  double  quick.' " 


SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  MISS  NAGLE, 

Foundress  of  the  Presentation  Order. 

The  Miss  Moylan,  whose  temporary  defection  or 
uncertainty  she  laments  in  this  letter,  was  a  sister 
of  the  Abbe,  afterwards  Bishop,  Moylan,  and  the 
very  first  who  joined  the  young  community  when 
it  arrived  in  Cork.  She  lived  within  the  convent 
walls  for  the  unusual  period  of  72  years ;  and  for 
much  of  that  time  held  the  responsible  office  of 
Mother  Superior  of  the  sisterhood.  She  witnessed 
and  shared  its  early  struggles  and  difficulties,  and 
lived  to  see  its  present  prosperous  condition.  She 
died  full  of  years  and  virtues  in  the  year  1842,  in 
the  90th  year  of  her  age,  having  for  many  years 
been  the  connecting  link  between  the  present 
members  and  those  saintly  women  who  bore  the 
weight  of  the  day,  and  the  heat,  in  evil  and 
troubled  times. 

The  letter  of  which  the  young  ladies  were  to  be 
the  bearers,  has  not  been  preserved;  for  the  next 
we  have  is  dated  the  13th  of  May,  1770,  some 
months  after  they  had  entered  on  their  novitiate  : 

"  Dear  Miss  Fitzsimons  :  I  am  glad  to  profit  of 
any  opportunity  to  assure  you  how  pleasing  it  is  to 
me  to  acquaint  you  with  anything  I  thought  would  be 
agreeable  to  you,  as  I  am  certain  it  will  be,  to  hear  that 
I  hope  we  have  got  a  very  desirable  subject  in  the 
young  lady  I  mentioned  to  you  some  tim^  ago,  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Austin.  I  wish  I  could  transmit  to 
you  that  part  of  his  letter  in  respect  of  her,  that  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Doran  ;  but  as  it  was  not  convenient  to 
give  it  to  me,  I  shall  give  you  a  full  account  of  her,  and 
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some  conjcctorca  of  my  owa  iu  her  regard.  As  yoa 
muy  be  surprUed  I  Imvc  nut  lu^iAtcd  on  a  better  Tor- 
tune,  and  do  not  know  how  matters  stand,  I  have  done 
nothing  In  it  but  wltli  tlie  approbation  of  our  worthy 
Mend  and  your  uncle.  Uer  father  wiil  give  only  £200 
to  the  bouse.  Ho  is  to  pay  fifteen  pounds  a  year  inter- 
est on  it.  While  she  iives,  be  is  to  give  her  a  pension 
for  herself ;  that  he  does  not  choose  to  name  at  present. 
His  indignation  is  so  great  against  her  for  being  a  nun 
that  he  offers  her  £2,000  if  she  will  marry.  Her  inclina- 
tion, I  find,  was  to  go  to  the  same  convent  where  she 
was  brought  up.  He  would  not  consent  to  it,  as  be 
Bays  there  is  a  probability  that  in  France  they  may  de- 
molish all  the  monasteries.  He  consented  that  she 
should  go  to  Flanders,  and  Liege  was  tbe  place  he 
chose  for  her.  I  suppose,  being  under  an  ecclesiastical 
prince,  he  thought  they  would  longer  subsist.  Ail 
these  objections  made  her  determine,  I  believe,  on  talc- 
ing on  here,  and  she  is  greatly  pleased  to  be  among 
those  that  were  educated  in  France.  When  he  gave 
her  leave  to  come  here,  he  desired  that  she  should 
leave  Dublin  in  July  and  go  to  a  convent  in  Galway,  to 
remain  till  things  are  fixed  here.  I  have  begged  that 
she  would  come  here  aud  stay  with  me.  In  the  first 
place  she  could  be  of  great  service,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  comfort  to  me  to  have  her.  It  is  considered  more 
advisable  for  many  reasons,  in  consequence  of  his  odd 
manner  of  acting  in  her  regard.  The  footing  I  put  it 
on,  is  its  being  less  expensive  than  her  going  to  Gal- 
way and  coming  thence  here.  If  he  thought  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  her,  I  dare  say  he  would  let  her  come. 
She  is  his  only  child,  and  I  believe  the  same  person  we 
mentioned  to  you  about  two  years  ago.  There  is  a 
great  likelihood  that  she  will  be  of  vast  service  to  the 
bouse.  Her  name  I  do  not  know.  Sha  has  had  a  mind 
to  be  a  nun  since  she  was  a  child,  and  is  very  devout. 
Nobody  can  write  better  than  she  does,  or  has  better 
orthography.  This  is  what  Mr.  Austin  says  of  her  in 
bis  last  letter,  in  which  he  spoke  of  her.  He  said  she 
had  great  talents.  Providence  has  ordered  everything 
for  the  best  in  her  regard  to  keep  her  for  this  place.  It 
mortified  me  that  she  had  not  joined  you,  and  had  she, 
I  am  sure  she  would  have  met  with  the  same  fate  the 
others  did.  Even  Mr.  Austin  heard  so  much  to  the 
prejudice  of  this  foundation,  that  I  believe  he  did  not 
endeavor  to  prevail  on  her  as  he  would,  had  he  known 
how  matters  were.  Ever  since  Mr.  Ilallorun  has  been 
here,  who  was  informed  of  the  truth  of  everything,  no- 
body can  interest  himself  more  than  he  does  for  its  suc- 
cess. We  must  think  the  Almighty  permits  everything 
for  the  best.  You'll  see,  with  His  assistance,  every- 
thing turn  out  well ;  and  His  divine  hand  will  uphold 
us  in  getting  your  former  mistress.  The  house  she  is 
in  will,  in  my  opinion,  bring  a  judgment  upon  itself,  If 
it  hinders  her  from  being  the  means  of  saving  so  many 
souls.  Mr.  Moylan  desires  me  to  assure  you  of  his 
most  aflTectionatc  compliments.  He  is  so  hurried  since 
the  jubilee,  that  he  has  scarcely  time  to  eat  bis  meals. 
Ho  attempted  several  times  to  try  to  get  an  hour  to 
write  to  yon.  It  was  in  vain.  It  mortifies  him.  He 
can't,  as  I  don't  know  any  one  for  whom  he  has  a 
higher  esteem.  His  health  is  much  impaired  since  this 
great  fatigue.    He  expects  his  sister-  every  moment ; 


and  shall  have  time  to  write  to  you,  and  to  the  snpe 
rior  at  tbe  same  time,  as  tbe  jubilee  will  be  soon 
over.  I  was  surprised  when  he  asked  me  if  I  wrote  to 
the  Mistress  of  Novices.  I  never  did.  I  know  i  ought 
to  have  done  so,  and  to  the  Superior.  My  not  writln  g 
French  prevented  me,  as  I  am  very  unwilling  to  be 
troublQBome  to  those  who  I  know  have  not  time  to 
spare  ;  Snd  I  could  not  trust  any  one  else.  I  hope 
your  fortitude  will  bring  you  through  all  crosses,  and 
put  a  happy  conclusion  to  this  foundation.  Bo  not 
discouraged  from  choosing  any  young  lady  you  think 
proper.  I  have  been  often  ashamed  for  fear  you  would 
have  thought  I  was  in  any  way  flattering  you  with  the 
success  of  it.  I  met  so  many  disappointments ;  and 
even  that  young  lady  I  now  mention,  I  was  sorry  that 
we  ever  spoke  of  her  to  you,  though  wo  were  sure  of 
her  when  we  did  ;  and  afterwards  she  resolved  to  go 
to  France.  You  see  wo  have  got  her  back  again.  And 
if  Miss  Smith  be  not  entered  into  any  other  convent, 
Mr.  Moylan  thinks  he  can  prevail  on  her  to  come  here. 
I  wish  he  may.  I  beg  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  present 
my  compliments  to  the  Superior,  to  your  present  Mis- 
tress, and  to  your  former  one,  whom  I  love  and  rever- 
ence, and  to  Mr.  Fitzaimons.  My  best  wishes  to  the 
young  ladies.  All  the  family  at  Barryscourt  are  in 
perfect  health,  and  Miss  Nagle's  family  are  also  well.  I 
hope  you  and  they  enjoy,  as  I  wish  you  may  always, 
perfect  health.  It  gives  me  a  vast  deal  of  trouble,  to 
find  that  these  two  young  ladies  that  want  to  learn 
can  have  no  advantage  in  that  respect.  If  it  would 
be  permitted  there  to  have  anybody  to  teach  them  any- 
thing you  thought  would  be  hereafter  an  advantage  to 
the  house,  don't  spare  any  expense.  You'll  be  the 
best  judge  of  that,  and  of  everything  else  in  their 
regard.  They  are  happy  to  have  a  person  of  your 
good  sense  to  direct  them  ;  and  I  can  say,  with  truth, 
that  you  are,  under  God,  the  chief  support  of  this 
good  work,  which,  I  flatter  myself,  you  will  sec  pros- 
per far  beyond  what  one  has  a  right  to  expect  in  such 
a  country  as  this. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Miss  Fitzsimons,  yonr  most  affec- 
tionate friend,  Nano  Naqlb." 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  latter  part  of  this  letter, 
how  solicitous  she  was  about  the  literary  as  well 
as  the  religious  training  of  those  who  were  to 
found  her  new  establishment.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  the  good  sense  and  wisdom  which  arc  observ- 
able in  all  her  actions.  The  efficiency  of  any  es- 
tablishment, intended  for  educational  purposes,  de- 
pends, almost  entirely,  on  the  qualiliculions  of 
those  by  whom  it  is  conducted.  Hence  it  is  of  the 
first  importance,  that  they  be  perfectly  skilled  in 
all  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  they  will 
have  to  communicate  to  those  entrusted  to  their 
care.  If  the  teacher  be  Incompetent,  or  but  half 
instructed,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  a  good  and 
solid  education. 

The  next  letter  is  dated  Cork,  September  28, 
1770;  and  the  latter  part  of  it  is  wanting.  In  fact 
the  remaining  letters,  except  one,  are  more  or  less 
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defective.    As  usual,  it  is  addressed  to  her  dear 
Miss  Fitzsimons : 

*'  I  am  sorry  it  was  not  in  my  power  sooner  to  tell 
you  how  much  I  am  oblifi^ed  to  you  for  not  standing 
on  ceremony  with  me,  and  being  so  good  as  to  write  to 
mo  so  often  of  late,  though  I  could  not  answer  your 
kind  favors  as  punctually  as  I  wished  to  do.  I  believe 
you'll  attribute  my  silence  to  the  real  canse, — want  of 
time.  I  can't  express  the  joy  I  had  to  hear  of  Miss 
Kavanagh's  resolution,  and  that  she  had  joined  you. 
It  was  what  you  ambitioned  this  long  time  past.  If 
once  we  were  fixed,  the  object  in  view  is  so  great,  that 
I  dare  say  many  would  follow  yours  and  her  example. 
I  had  little  reason,  when  first  I  thought  of  this  founda- 
tion, to  expect  the  success  it  has  already  met  with.  I 
must  say  every  disappointment  we  have  had,  the  Al- 
mighty has  been  pleased  to  make  it  turn  out  to  our  ad- 
vantage, though  my  impatience  made  me  very  often 
not  submit  to  His  divine  will  as  I  ought.  I  believe  we 
are  indebted  to  your  worthy  friend  for  this  young 
lady's  determination  to  come  here.  We  are  happy,  I 
think,  in  having  one  of  the  sisters.  I  am  not  surprised 
at  what  you  mention  to  me  in  regard  of  Mr.  Kavanagh, 
for  he  and  his  lady,  by  some  conjectures  of  their  own, 
were  sure  Miss  Nano  intended  coming  here.  As  for  my 
part,  I  could  not  say  anything  that  gave  the  least 
notion  that  she  was  so  inclined  ;  nor  did  I  flatter  my- 
self by  what  the  clergymen  then  told  me  of  her,  that 
she  would  ;  and  I  must  do  her  brother  and  sister  jus- 
tice ;  they  did  not  seem  at  all  angry  with  her  for  it.  I 
dare  say  she  will  be  of  great  service  to  them  by  her 
prayers.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  eager  Mr.  Doran  is  for 
your  coming  over  soon,  as  he  foresees  they  will  every 
day  be  starting  some  new  diflSculties  on  account  of  the 
French  lady,  which  is  already  the  case,  and  was  made 
an  objection  when  Miss  K.  got  leave  to  come.  He 
wrote  to  his  nephew  the  many  reasons  that  made  it  so 
necessary  to  have  this  establishment  begun  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  he  and  I  are  sure,  by  the  character  you  give 
of  this  lady,  that  she  is  one  of  those  modern  religious 
persons,  who  think  every  inconvcniency  is  such  a  cross 
that  there  is  no  bearing  it.  She  that  makes  such  a  sac- 
rifice for  the  good  of  souls,  will  have  fortitude  to  make 
light,  I  hope,  of  not  having  everything  settled  as  com- 
fortably as  it  ought  to  be.  One  could  not  imagine,  in 
a  house  so  lately  built,  that  the  walls  could  be  so  dry 
as  they  are  ;  nor  can  one  judge  of  those  till  they  are 
plastered,  for  when  the  plaster  dries  immediately  it's 
owing  to  the  walls  being  so.  Had  I  not  seen  it  had 
this  effect  upon  it,  I  could  not  have  believed  it.  You 
will  find  it  will  be  very  habitable  this  winter,  which  I 
did  not  think  it  would  be.  And  when  you  are  settled 
there,  I  shall  be  to  blame  if  I  do  not  get  every  neces- 
sary that  is  thought  wanting.  As  there  is  nothing  in 
my  power  I  shan't  endeavor  to  do,l  hope  you  will  be 
so  good  as  to  excuse,  in  the  beginning,  all,  and  con- 
sider we  are  In  a  country  in  which  we  can't  do  as  we 
please.  By  degrees,  with  the  assistance  of  God,  we 
may  do  a  great  deal — " 

"  Cork,  Dec.  17, 1770. 
"  Dhar  Miss  FixasiMOxs :    It  is  not  to  be  expressed, 
all  the  anxiety  of  mind  I  have  gone  through  by  your 


and  onr  worthy  friend's  silence,  as  I  did  not  get  the  let- 
ter you  mention  to  have  been  sent  by  hand,  nor  did  I 
know  what  to  think,  till  I  had  received  yours  of  the 
27th  of  last  month.  It  did  not  surprise  me  to  find  by 
it  that  nothing  was  yet  fixed,  as  I  was  sure  I  should 
soon  be  made  acquainted  with  how  matters  went,  if 
there  was  good  news.  On  the  receipt  of  your  letter  I 
spoke  to  Mr.  Doran,  who  is  so  good  as  to  write,  in  my 
name,  to  the  superior,  begging  her  interest,  and  that 
she  would  be  so  charitable  as  not  to  defer  making  her 
community  give  a  categorical  answer.  As  to  that 
point,  I  think,  she  can't  well  refuse  the  last  request,  in 
conscience  ;  as  to  the  other,  she  may  not  have  any 
scruple  about  it.  Had  I  written  myself,  she  might  say 
that  I  could  do  it  as  well  before  as  on  this  occasion  ; 
and  others  may  take  it  ill  that  I  did  not  pay  them  the 
compliment.  Only  Mr.  Moylan  has  such  patience  and 
zeal,  he  would  certainly  have  long  ago  given  up  the 
affair.  He  is  resolved  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
bring  about  this  foundation.  He  says  you  and  he  will 
consider  what  is  best  to  be  done,  for  I  dread  they  never 
will  consent  to  lose  so  useful  a  subject.  It's  all  in  the 
power  of  the  Almighty.  We  don't  know  what  is  best 
for  us,  and  so  ought  to  be  resigned  to  the  divine  will. 
I  think  I  have  reason  to  take  it  unkind  of  you,  to  give 
me  so  many  reasons  for  making  use  of  the  credit  I  gave 
you  on  Mr.  Waters,  as  you  may  be  sure  nothing  could 
give  me  more  pleasure  than  that  I  could,  in  any  way, 
oblige  you,  and  I  beg  you'll  not  be  uneasy  if  Mr.  Fitz- 
simons can't  pay  me  readily,  for  money  is  at  present  so 
scarce,  and  there  issucb  a  run  on  the  bankers  in  this 
kingdom  that  people  can't  get  what  is  due  them.  I 
shall  acquaint  you  when  it  is  paid.  When  one  is  in  a 
strange  country,  any  disappointment  is  sensible.  As  for 
my  part,  I  am  often  without  money,  yet  as  everybody 
knows  me,  I  don't  mind  it. 

"  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  find  that  Miss  Kava- 
nagh is  so  well  pleased  with  teaching  in  the  poor  school. 
It  shows  a  particular  call  from  the  great  God  to  take 
delight  in  it.  I  dread,  though  her  health  is  better, 
that  in  winter  It  will  be  too  cold  for  her  ;  and  it  would 
be  better  if  she  would  take  care  of  herself  for  the  good 
of  the  poor  here,  where  she  can  be  of  more  service  than 
there,  and  I  beg  you  will  endeavor  to  prevent  her  from 
going  to  them.  The  young  lady  in  Dublin,  her  name 
is  lawless.  When  everything  was  settled.  Father  Austin 
told  it  to  her  father,  who  came  to  town  ;  but  she  could 
not  press  it  on  him  to  come  with  her.  He  made  an  ex- 
cuse that  he  was  old  and  sickly,  and  the  weather  too 
cold  for  him  to  venture.  He  gave  her  leave  to  come, 
when  she  got  company  proper  for  her  to  travel  with. 
She  was  with  an  uncle  of  her's  in  James'  street.  He  en- 
gages not  to  let  her  want  anything  during  her  life.  We 
were  sure  you  were  coming  over,  in  consequence  of  re- 
ports, that  certainly  you  were  on  your  way,  until  Mr. 
Doran  inquired  into  the  truth.  I  could  have  wished 
that,  when  you  determined  not  to  come  this  winter,  I 
had  been  informed  of  it ;  not  so  much  on  ifly  own  ac- 
count, as  on  hers.  I  could  not  avoid  putting  myself  to 
some  expense  ;  and  at  a  time  when  I  bad  many  calls 
for  money,  and  employed  workmen  in  the  short  days, 
which  makes  work  come  out  vastly  dear  ;  and  only,  as 
I  mentioned  to  you,  that  I  was  resolved  not  to  buy 
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what  conld  bo  had  In  a  few  hours,  and  at  farthest  in  a 
few  days,  I  should  have  put  myself  to  very  unnecessary 
expense,  which  I  am  dctennincd  not  to  do  till  you  are 
landed.  That  is  a  day  I  long  for.  It  is  a  vaat  pleasure 
to  me  to  find  that  your  mistress  is  so  much  changed  in 
her  behaviour,  as  I  thinlt  there  is  no  greater  happiness 
in  the  world  than  to  be  in  union.  WhoinsoeTcr  we  live 
with,  we  must  expect  to  have  something  to  suffer,  aa 
this  world  is  not  to  be  our  paradise.  As  I  And  they 
will  allow  you  to  leave  when  yon  have  a  mind,  I  hope 
you  and  my  cousin  will  get  a  person  to  instruct  yon  in 
what  may  be  useful  to  teach  hereafter,  if  yon  should 
think  proper.  Give  my  best  respects  to  Mr.  Moylan, 
to  your  former  mistress,  to  the  superior,  and  to  your 
present  mistress.  My  affectionate  compliments  to  ali 
the  young  ladies  ;  to  Mrs.  Lynch  when  you  see  her,  I 
beg  you  will  say  that  ray  best  wishes  shall  always 
attend  her,  and  that  I  shall  never  forget  her  kind- 
ness to  me,  which  I  have  a  great  sense  of,  and  believe 
me  to  be,  with  the  sincerest  esteem,  dear  Miss  Fitz- 
simon,  your  most  affectionate  friend, 

"Nano  Naolb." 

[to  be  CONTlNXJED.l 


Protection  of  onr  Blessed  Mother. 

"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest!"  It  is  with  the 
sincerest  pleasure,  my  dear  Rev.  Father,  that  I 
address  you  to-day,  for  I  am  about  to  record  a 
most  glorious  miracle  which  occurred  recently  in 
this  city.  I  know  it  will  rejoice  a  heart  like  yours, 
which  so  truly  loves  the  glorious  Mother  of  God, 
to  learn  a  new  manifestation  of  the  wondrous 
power  which  she  has  received  from  our  dear  Lord 
Jesus.  We  may  well  exclaim  with  St.  Bernard 
"Oh I  Mary  who  ever  asked  a  favor  of  you  and 
was  refused  ?"  The  following  is  the  account  given 
to  me  by  the  young  girl,  (in  whose  favor  the  mira- 
cle was  wrought)  and  the  two  sisters  present  on 
the  occasion : 

had  been  sick  for  three  years,  and 

during  the  last  two  had  not  been  able  to  eat  a  solid 
meal ;  the  doctor  urged  her  to  try  to  eat,  and  in  the 
effort  to  swallow  even  the  half  of  a  cracker  she 
would  suffer  extreme  pain,  sometimes  threatening 
strangulation.  Her  disease  was  a  tumor  on  the 
liver,  which  the  best  physicians  after  several  years 
trying  all  their  art  had  pronounced  incurable. 
About  two  months  since  she  entered  the  infirmary 
attached  to  the  convent  of  Mercy,  in  this  city, 
where  the  best  of  medical  attendance  is  to  be  had, 
and  where  everything  was  tried  for  her;  all  to  no 
purpose.  About  three  weeks  ago  she  formed  the 
idea  of  commencing  a  novena  to  our  Blessed  Lady 
of  Prompt  Succor,  {Bon  Secour)  during  the  recital 
of  which  she  continued  to  grow  worse  daily,  and 
towards  the  end  sank  rapidly.  The  novena  ended 
on  the  Slst  of  August,  and  on  the  evening  of  Fri- 
day, the  1st  of  September,  she  was  so  low  that  the 


Catholic  physician  advised  that  she  should  receive 
Viaticum  and  Extreme  Unction;  previous  to  re- 
ceiving the  SacramentB  she  had  a  vision  in  which 
our  Blessed  Latly  appeared  to  her  and  asked  if  she 
wished  to  go  to  heaven,  upon  her  replying  in  the 
affirmative,  she  said  "  then  I  will  take  you  there." 
On  Saturday  morning  she  received  the  last  sac- 
raments, after  which  our  Blessed  Mother  again  ap- 
peared to  her,  accompanied  this  time  by  St.  Joseph. 
Our  sweetest  Mother  asked  her  if  she  would  be 
satisfied  to  remain  some  years  longer  on  earth  to 
perform  some  acts  which  our  doar  Ijord  wanted 
her  to  do  for  him ;  and  upon  her  saying  "yes,"  our 
Blessed  Mother  said :  "  Then  I  will  cure  you,"  and 
she  was  instantly  cured !    There  were  present  at 
the  time  two  of  the  sisters  and  two  of  the  patients, 
one  of  whom  was  not  a  Catholic     They  all  heard 
the  girls  replies  to  our  dear  Mother,  and  saw  the  ra- 
diant expression  of  her  face,  but  did  not  see  the  vision. 
The  young  girl  immediately  asked  the  Sister  jn- 
firmarian  to  let  her  arise  and  dress,  that  she  was 
quite  well.    Hardly  daring  to  believe  it,  the  Sister 
requested  her  to  keep  quiet ;  but  she  sprang  from 
the  bed  and  called  the  sister's  attention  to  the 
place  where  the  tumor  had  been,  which  was  now 
perfectly  natural,  all  appeanince  of  it  being  gone. 
She  dressed  and  went  to  the  chapel  where  she 
remained  on  her  knees  for  more  than  an  hour  in 
thanksgiving  before  the  tabernacle,  after  which 
she  went  to  dinner  and  eat  a  most  hearty  meal  of 
meat,  vegetables  and  bread,  all  of  which  she  had 
not  tasted  for  more  than  two  years.    Her  strength 
was  as  perfectly  restored  as  her  health.      She  de- 
clared she  felt  stronger  and  better  than  she  ever 
remembered  to  have  been  in  her  life.     There  is  to 
be  a  Grand  High  Mass  of  thanksgiving  this  week 
in  the  chapel  of  the  convent ;  and  one  of  our  best 
artists  is  employed  to  make  a    painting  of  our 
Mother  as  she  appeared  on  that  occasion,  which 
was:  standing  arrayed  in  white,  with  one  hand  on 
her  breast  and  the  other  extended  to  raise  the  sick 
girl.    I  have  no  doubt  they  will  before  long  pub- 
lish an  account  of  it  in  the  papers. 

Another  instance  of  our  Mother's  protection  was 
that  of  a  young  girl  who  was  burned  on  the  first  of 
September,  and  the  Father  who  attended  her  said — 
in  asking  the  prayers  of  the  Archctinfratemity  for 
her  happy  death  that  it  was  a  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  wearing  of 
the  scapular,  if  it  had  not  been  for  which  she 
would  have  been  instantly  burned  to  death ;  but 
the  fire  did  not  pass  the  scapular,  and  so  slie  was 
preserved  to  recieve  the  sacraments,  and  died 
most  happily  on  last  Thursday. 

Begging  your  pious  prayers,  I  remain,  dear  Rev. 
Father, 
Your  most  humble  servant  in  our  Lord,   . 
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HiLOREN'S 


EPARTMENT. 


God's  Hidden  Saints.— No.  4. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Ambrose  L ,  at  the 

age  often  years  lost  his  mother,  who  declared  in 
dying,  that  she  bequeathed  her  children  as  a  legacy 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  He  was  educated  for  a  short 
time,  not  more  than  two  years,  at  the  celebrated 
Belvedere  school  of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin. Here  he  imbibed  such  taste  for  devotional  ex- 
ercises as  never  forsook  him.  He  would  carefully 
mark  each  coming  feast  of  Holy  Church,  even  mi- 
nor ones,  in  the  hope  of  being  permitted  to  com- 
municate. His  ardent  wishes  were  at  length  grat- 
ified when  he  completed  his  eleventh  year,  on  the 
feast  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  A  year  or  two  after 
he  expressed  a  wish  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  and  therefore  earnestly  desired  to 
pursue  his  studies.  But  his  wish  could  not  be  ac- 
complished, for  his  father's  affairs  taking  an  unpro- 
pitious  turn,  by  the  advice  of  a  friend,  his  father 
left  his  native  country  dnd  emigrated  to  New 
York.  Here  Ids  circumstances  obliged  him  to 
place  the  boy  in  a  counting-house. 

Ambrose  though  a  perfect  stranger  from  the  very 
commencement,  so  won  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  engaged,  that  he 
was  constantly  entrusted  with  large  sums  of  mon- 
ey which  he  carefully  took  to  their  different  desti- 
nations. In  a  few  years  his  father  died  of  cholera, 
which  was  then  devastating  the  city  of  New  York. 
Subsequently  to  this  event,  Ambrose  seemed  inca- 
pable of  fixing  his  thoughts  on  the  world,  and  now 
the  death  of  his  dear  father,  to  whom  he  was  devo- 
tedly attached,  more  than  ever  estranged  him  from 
it.  The  charge  of  his  young  sisters  and  brothers 
however  prevented  his  accomplishing  his  desires 
for  the  present.  He  sighed  for  heaven,  and  some- 
times in  the  midst  of  business  or  amusement,  ap- 
peared so  absorbed  as  not  to  hear  what  passed 
around  him.  Ou  one  of  those  occasions  his  aunt 
having  recalled  him  to  himself,  asked  him  what 
were  the  thoughts  that  held  him  so  occupied ;  he 
replied;  "  I  am  thinking  what  a  contrast  there  is 
between  heaven  and  earth  ;  above,  all  is  peace  and 
stillness — beneath,  all  is  noise.  I  would  greatly 
prefer  to  be  above."  He  constantly  wore  the  scap- 
ular of  our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  and  was  ten- 
derly devoted  to  the  dear  Virgin  Mother.  Hewould 
frequently  speak  of  her  to  his  little  sisters,  and 
when  they  committed  any  fault  he  would  say,  "  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  doing  that  ? 
Try  and  remember  how  she  is  always  watching 
over  you."   His  love  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was 


intense.  He  would  communicate  every  Sunday, 
and  festival  days  besides,  and  never  would  p  iss  by 
a  church  without  entering  to  visit  bis  dear  Lord, 
concealed  under  the  Sacrament;il  veil.  No  hurry 
of  busitiess  admitted  with  him  any  dispensation  of 
this  practice,  though  in  such  a  case  his  visits  would 
of  course  be  short.  At  night  if  the  church  happened 
to  be  shut,  he  would  slip  unobserved  into  the  recess 
of  the  door,  and,  kneeling  on  the  step,  would  make 
his  adoration.  The  most  remarkable  traits  in  Am- 
brose's character  were  unobtrusive  politeness  and 
unselfishness — he  was  always  ready  to  oblige  and 
serve  every  one,  whether  relative  or  stranger.  If 
he  happened  to  meet  a  woman  or  child  carrying  a 
burden  which  he  considered  too  heavy,  he  would 
never  fail  to  offer  his  assistance,  and  if  permitted 
would  carry  it  to  its  destination.  It  was  only  after 
his  death  that  his  visitations  of  the  sick  and  many 
acts  of  private  charity  were  made  known  by  the  re- 
cipients. The  summer  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty  being  unusually  warm,  he  walked  a  long  dis- 
tance to  bring  relief  to  a  family  in  distress.  The 
exposure  to  the  sun  brought  on  tj'phoid  fever, 
which  terminated  his  life  in  two  weeks.  During 
his  illness,  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
visited  him  frequently.  The  day  before  his  happy 
deimrture,  his  sister  who  was  waiting  on  him, 
left  the  room  for  a  moment,  and  on  her  return 
found  him  smiling.  "Oh  Helen!"  said  he,  "you 
don't  know  who  has  been  here." 

"  No,  Ambrose  dear,"  she  replied, "  who  was  it?" 

"  It  was  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God !  She  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed  and  smiled  upon  me."  Helen 
wondered,  but  said  nothing,  thinking  perhaps  it 
might  be  his  imagination,  for  the  doctor  had  pro- 
nounced him  better  and  said  he  would  recover, 
lie  remained  tranquil  a  while,  but  seemed  to  have 
some  presentiment  that  his  death  was  not  fur  dis- 
tant. Again  addressing  his  sister,  he  said :  "Helen, 
I  shall  see  uncle  to-morrow." 

"  What  uncle,"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Don't  you  know  uncle  who  died  last  year?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  replied. 

"  Well  I  shall  see  him  to-morrow." 

A  great  change  came  over  him  during  the  night, 
and  next  morning  the  doctor  pronounct-d  him  dy- 
ing. The  good  Jesuit  Father  who  was  his  confessor 
for  many  years,  was  with  him  early,  and  adminis- 
tered to  him  the  last  Sacraments.  Shortly  after 
their  reception,  he  lost  his  speech,  excepting  an 
occasional  word  which  he  seemed  to  utter  with 
difl^culty.  All  bis  relatives  flocked  around  him.  He 
extended  a  hand  to  each  as  a  token  of  affection. 
They  kept  constantly  reciting  prayers;  if  they 
stopped  a  moment  he  would  turn  his  eyes  towards 
them  and  exclaim :  "  Pray !  Pray !"  It  was  the  feast 
of  the  Transfiguration  of  Our  Lord,  the  sixth  of 
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August,  just  as  the  Angel  us  bell  had  been  tolled, 
and  the  shades  of  eveniug  commenced  to  gather,  he 
breathed  forth  his  innocent  soul  to  live  forever  in  the 
presence  of  his  divine  Jesus,  whom  he  loved  to  visit 
in  the  Adorable  Sacrament — the  blissful  reward  of 
his  exemplary  life. 

His  confessor,  standing  beside  his  lifeless  remains, 
declared  it  was  his  belief  that  Ambrose  had  never 
lost  his  baptismal  innocence.  It  was  quite  surpris- 
ing  what  a  number  of  persons  came  lamenting  him 
after  death.  Although  leading  a  life  so  apparently 
retiring  and  hidden,  every  one  seemed  to  know 
and  love  him ; 

"  For  he  had  kept  the  whiteness  of  his  soul, 
And  thus  men  o'er  him  wept." 

He  was  laid  out  in  the  brown  habit  of  our  Lady  of 
Mount  Carmel.  His  wax-like  hands  modestly 
crossed  upon  his  bosom,  a  smile  upon  his  young 
lips,  he  looked  the  very  type  of  peace  and  happi- 
ness. He  was  carried  to  the  church  in  a  white 
velvet  coffin  by  six  young  men,  all,  like  himself, 
weekly  communicants  and  members  of  the  Sodal- 
ity of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Each  wore  a 
band  and  streamer  of  white  crape,  an  emblem  of 
the  purity  of  their  departed  brother.  The  follow- 
ing Sunday,  after  the  recital  of  the  office  for  his 
repose  in  the  sodality,  the  Rev.  Director  addressed 
a  discourse  to  the  members — about  three  hundred 
in  number — tlie  theme  of  which  was  the  virtues  of 
Ambrose.  He  proposed  him  as  a  model  to  them 
all ;  he  looked  on  his  death  as  a  loss  to  society 
whose  exalted  virtues  were  only  equalled  by  his 
humility.  He  called  on  all  to  attend  next  morning 
at  his  Requiem  Mass,  and  as  many  as  possible  to  go 
to  Holy  Communion  more  he  said,  to  fulfil  their 
duty  to  their  departed  brother  than  from  any  need 
he  had  of  their  aid,  as  he'felt  morally  certain  that 
his  happy  soul  was  already  inebriated  with  the 
beauty  of  God,  and  joining  the  virginal  hymn  fol- 
lowing the  Lamb.  Tlie  Rev.  Director  of  the  ladies' 
Sodality,  also  addressing  the  members,  commended 

Ambrose  L as  a  model  for  their  imitation.    He 

said  his  gentleness,  modesty  and  unobtrusive  piety, 
filled  every  one  who  knew  him  with  admiration ; 
his  virtues  might  well  be  practised  by  any  lady. 
Such  was  the  beautiful  reward  of  this  dear  holy  child 
who  loved  all  that  was  beautiful,  but  God  above 
all. 

Assurance  and  Modesty. — A  man  without 
assurance  is  liable  to  be  made  uneasy  by  the  folly, 
or  ill-nature  of  every  oue  he  converses  with ;  a  man 
witliout  modesty  is  lost  to  all  sense  of  honor  and 
virtue ;  a  modest  assurance  is  the  just  mean  between 
bashfulness  and  impudence. 


True  Politeness. 

A  poor  Arab,  going  through  the  desert,  met  with 
a  sparkling  spring.  Accustomed  to  brackish  water, 
a  draught  from  this  sweet  well  in  the  wilderness 
seemed  to  his  simple  mind  a  present  fit  to  offer  to 
the  Caliph.  So  he  filled  his  leathern  bottle,  and 
after  a  weary  tramp  laid  his  humble  gift  at  his 
sovereign's  feet.  The  monarch,  with  the  magnani- 
mity that  may  put  many  a  Christian  to  blush,  called 
for  a  cup,  and  filling  it,  drank  freely ;  and  with  a 
smile  thanked  the  Arab  and  presented  him  with  a 
reward.  The  courtiers  pressed  eagerly  around  for 
draught  of  the  wonderful  water,  which  was  re- 
garded as  worthy  such  a  princely  acknowledgment. 
To  their  surprise,  the  caliph  forbade  them  to  touch 
a  drop.  Then,  after  the  simple-hearted  giver  left 
the  royal  presence,  with  a  new  spring  of  joy  well- 
ing up  in  his  heart,  the  monarch  thus  explained  the 
motive  for  his  prohibiting:  During  this  long  jour- 
ney, the  water  in  this  leathern  bottle  has  become 
impure  and  distasteful ;  but  it  was  an  offering  of 
love,  and  as  such  I  accepted  it  with  pleasure.  I 
feared,  however,  that  if  I  allowed  another  to  taste 
it,  he  would  not  conceal  his  disgust.  Therefore  it 
was  that  I  forbade  you  to  partake,  lest  the  heart  of 
the  poor  man  should  be  wounded." 


A  Beautiftji.  Thought. — On  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  sea  the  wives  of  the  fishermen,  whose  hus- 
bands have  gone  far  off  upon  the  deep,  are  in  the 
habit,  at  even-tide,  of  going  down  to  the  sea-shore, 
and  singing  the  first  stanza  of  a  beautiful  hymn ; 
after  they  have  sung  it  they  will  listen  till  they 
hear,  borne  by  the  wind  across  the  desert  sea,  the 
second  stanza  sung  by  their  gallant  husbands,  as 
they  are  tossed  by  the  gale  upon  the  waves,  and 
both  are  happy.  Perhaps,  if  we  listen,  we  too, 
might  hear  on  this  desert  world  of  ours  some  whis- 
per borne  from  afar  to  remind  us  that  there  is  a 
heaven  and  a  home ;  and  when  we  sing  the  hymn 
upon  earth,  perhaps  we  shall  hear  its  echo  break- 
ing in  the  music  upon  the  sands  of  time,  and  cheer- 
ing the  hearts  of  those  that  are  pilgrims  and  stran- 
gers, and  look  for  a  city  hat  hath  a  foundation. 


TRANQtnLLiTY  is  the  wish  of  all :  the  good,  while 
pursuing  the  track  of  virtue  ;  the  great,  while  fol- 
lowing the  star  of  glory ;  and  the  little,  while  creep- 
ing in  the  ways  of  dissipation,  sigh  for  tranquillity 
and  make  it  the  great  object  which  they  ultimately 
hope  to  gain. 


We  had  better  appear  to  be  what  we  are  than 
affect  to  appear  what  we  are  not. 
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The  So4ality*s  «*Slrike  the  Cymbal.'' 

It  was  out  of  season,  certaiuly.  The  paschal 
time  was  long  past.  The  rolling  year  had  borne 
us  far  from  joyous  Easter-tide,  and  the  Church  no 
longer  sent  her  alleluias  ringing  up  from  every 
holy  shrine  to  blend  with  the  ecstatic  alleluias  of 
the  blessed  round  the  throne  of  the  Conqueror- 
God.  Instead,  through  tlie  long  sunset  of  the  fervid 
summer-days,  the  banished  children  of  Eve  were 
sending  up  to  Mary's  gentle  ear  the  plaintive  notes 
of  the  Saive,  the  heart-cry  of  exiles  pining  for  the 
soul's  true  fatherland.  Yes,  Strike  the  Cymbal  was 
undoubtedly  out  of  season,  with  its  glad  alleluias 
and  resonant  hosannas. 

Yet  methought  it  was  beautifully  appropriate  as 
the  termination  of  Assumption-day's  exercises. 
Every  heart  swelled  with  the  triumphant  instinct 
of  Catholic  piety  as  the  ringing  chorus  pealed  forth 
on  the  sultry  August  night ;  the  lights  that  illumed 
the  fair  face  of  the  Sodalists'  chosen  Queen  flashed 
up  with  a  brighter  glow ;  a  soft  zephyr  stole  out 
from  the  clustering  trees  of  the  church-yard  and 
floated  in  at  the  open  windows,  as  if  the  faithful 
departed,  resting  from  their  labors,  felt  "e'en  in 
their  ashes  live  the  former  fires,**  and  joined  in  the 
song  of  praise  to  Him  "  who  robbed  the  grave  of 
victory."  Ah,  these  are  times  when  it  behooves  us 
all  to  remember  with  strong,  defiant  faith  that 
Christ  oar  Gk>d  is  Lord  of  hosts. 

These  are  no  days  for  quiet,  unobtrusive  piety. 
"  The  prince  of  this  world  cometh,"  intruding  his 
direful  power  from  all  directions,  and  with  unerr- 
ing instinct  Mary's  children  confront  him  in  the 
fearless  arrogance  of  faith,  taunting  him  because 

Jodah's  Lion,  Kins;  of  Sion, 
Lord  o'er  bell  hath  fled  the  tomb. 

"Was  the  face  of  the  earth  ever  so  loathsome  and 
appalling  to  the  Catholic  eye  as  it  is  now  ?  Were 
the  claims  of  Ck>d  to  the  unhesitating  allegiance  of 
His  creatures  ever  so  recklessly  disregjirded  ?  True, 
the  world  has  always  been  evil,  and  man  has  been 
rebellious  from  the  first ;  but  if  the  malice  of  the 
Wicked  was  as  great,  at  least  the  number  was  not 
equal  nor  their  intelligence  so  fearfully  active. 


The  result  of  three  centuries  of  wide-spread  heresy ' 
Thia  is  the  point  to  which   the   "glorious  Re- 
formation "  has  brought  "  an  emancipated  world  I" 
The  legitimate,  inevitable  consequences  of  false 
religion  are  made  plain  to  every  eye.    "  We  are 
fast  lapsing  into  paganism ;"  "  The  light  of  Chris- 
tianity seems  fading  from  the  earth ;"  such  are  the 
startling  cries  of  all  decent,  well-disposed  non- 
Catholics  at  this  crisis.    The  demon  for  which 
they   have    no    name    is    rioting    through    their 
cherished  homes,  poisoning  the  sources  of  domestic 
peace  and  confidence,  blighting  even  the  natural 
virtues  that  show  every  soul  to  be  the  offspring  of 
Divinity,  uprooting  the  foundations  of  civil  society, 
hounding  on  labor  against  capital,  trampling  on 
the  weak  and  brutalizing  the  strong,  mocking  at 
fondly  trusted  laws,  sneering   at    the    cherished 
family  bible,  and  snapping  the  last  fragile  thread 
that  binds  them  to  revealed  religion, — they  see  it 
all,  and   while   human  fiends  echo  the  mocking 
laugliter  of  infernal  ones  around  them,  they  gaze 
trembling,  hopeless,  into  the  abyss  of  ruin  widen- 
ing at  every  side.    Oh  that  they  would  but  turn 
their  eyes  to  the  mountain  from  which  alone  help 
can  come  I    There  they  would  see  the  beautiful 
City  of  Faith  which  cannot  be  hid ;  pure,  heavenly, 
unshadowed,  unrtformed  FaM,  unchangeable  as 
the  God  from  whom  it  springs,  the  same  in  the 
nineteenth  century  as  when  it  first  emanated  from 
"the  Saviour"  in  whom  they  still  profess  some 
belief,  though  the  demon  they  unthinkingly  cherish 
is  insidiously  whispering  to  their  hearts  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  failure.    But  no;  they  will  not  open 
their  eyes  to  the  light  of  truth ;  they  will  not  re- 
cognize the  agent  in  the  destruction  that  appalls 
them.    The  veiled  prophet  has  cast  off  the  mask, 
and  jeeringly  displayed  his  native  deformity  to  his 
victims;   but  they  pick  up  the  fragments,  bind 
them  over  their  shrinking  vision,  and  worship  still. 
And  some  of  us  Catholics— God  pity  us !— have 
failed  to  see  the  hideousness  of  this  hydra-headed 
monster.     We  have  listened  coldly,  half  doubt- 
ingly,'to  the  Church— though  we  krmp  she  was  the 
Voice  of  the  Go<l  of  trutli— when  she  taught  us 
that  the  demon  of  heresy  is  the  deadliest  of  all  the 
evil  spirits  that  throng  in  Lucifer's  dread  realms; 
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the  Ti'ry  same  who  dared  to  appmach  the  Son  of 
0<k1  afler  the  forty  days'  fast  iu  the  de.>-ert,  and 
with  pious  qiiotiti  >ii8  from  Scrip'ure  temjit  him 
by  Ihe  identical  proffers  that  have  since  been  fatal 
to  8(>  many  souls:  relief  in  physical  necessities, 
wondrous  display  of  power  and  talents  to  win  ap- 
plause, boundless  posses-^ions  and  great  titles. 
The  siimc  tempter,  with  more  facility  of  changes 
than  fibled  Proteus;  now  cautious,  now  bold ;  here 
*'  stealing  the  livery  of  heaven  "  to  attract  the  well 
disposed,  there  strutting  in  its  native  deformity  to 
delight  the  evil-minded — but  everywhere  and  al- 
ways the  Slime  vile  spirit — the  demon  of  heresy. 
Ah,  well,  God  be  praised !  our  eyes  are  opened 
now.  There  will  be  no  more  thoughtlessly  "lib- 
eral Catholics."  In  the  light  of  passing  events  we 
can  see  the  uselessncss  of  mere  natural  virtue  and 
good  disposition  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and,  looking 
with  horror  at  the  evil  woric  o^  misbelief  and  unbe- 
lief joining  hands  in  ready  alliance  when  there  is  a 
chance  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  we  can  feel  the  force  of  Pio  Nono's  terrible 
denunciation :  "There  is  i.i  France  a  more  f  )rmida- 
ble  evil  than  the  revolution,  more  formidable  than 
tJje  Commune,  with  its  men  let  loose  from  hell,  who 
flung  fire  upon  Paris,  and  that  is  Catholic  Liberal- 
ism." 

Sing  on,  then,  dear  children  of  Mary!    Sound 
aloud  the  victories  of  Hiui  in  whose  Name  and  by 
whose  Church  alone  will  the  march  of  the  de- 
stroyer be  stayed  ere  hope  perishes  from  earth. 
What  are  natioas  ?  what  their  stations  ? 

Joyously  ye  turn  to  the  wonderful  King  who 
holds  all  power  on  earth  as  in  heaven,  the  true 
Chief  of  your  choice  who  keeps  all  your  loving 
tributes  to  return  to  you  before  an  assembled 
world  in  impeiishable  jewels.  It  is  a  graud  thing 
in  these  days  to  be  a  young  soldier  of  Christ 

Up,  up  with  the  Cross,  though  demoniac  rage 
Assail  it  with  all  the  etrong  might  of  the  nge  ; 
We  laugh  at  the  age,  its  mad  threats  and  loud  boasts. 
For  down  it  must  go  before  Catholic  hosts. 

Round  Mary's  own  Pope  we  are  gatberina;  in  might, 
And  if  there  be  need  at  his  orders  will  fiirht. 
Perhaps  they've  forgotten  the  crusading  days  ? 
Aye,  Rome  can  again  set  true  hearts  in  a  blaze. 

Let  a  Peter,  a  Bernard,  step  forth  to  the  breach, 

"  God  wills  It !"  the  shout  of  his  world-rlnginsr  speech, 

Like  the  flash  of  the  lightning^  the  whirlwinds  wild 

leap. 
The  sons  of  the  crusaders  forward  will  sweep. 

Catholio. 


Stephbit  Clonan,  Mary  Clonan,  Catherine 
Clonaii,  Daniel  Clonan,  and  family,  of  Joliet,  111., 
send  us  collectively  the  sum  of  |20  in  gold  for  the 
Holy  Father, 


iVe  Rlarla. 

"  Ave  Maria  r 
'Tis  a  voice  sweet  and  low 

Tliat  falls  on  my  ear, 
Thrills  me  tbrouKh  and  throagb 

As  list'ning  I  hear 
A  prayer  upward  go 
To  her  on  high. 

"  Ave  Maria  r 
'Tis  the  night-Bong  of  praise 
That  comes  from  the  soul 
When  eyes  heavenward  gaze 

Where  the  planets  roll 

And  loose  their  bright  rays 

To  earth  below. 

"  Ave  Maria .'" 
'Tis  the  prayer  of  a  child  ; 

"  Keep  me,  Mother,  keep," 
And  praying  she  smiled, 

Smiling  fell  asleep. 
By  Heaven's  calm  beguiled 
To  sweetest  rest, 

"  Ave  Maria  P' 
'Twas  ray  heart's  deep  response 

To  the  prayer  I  beard  ; 
A  child  was  I  once 
In  thought  and  word  ; 
Ave  Maria  I 
Keep  mc  so  still. 
A.  D.  Aug.  29,  '71.  —The  Metronome, 


[COPTBIOBT     SICURIB] 

ZOE'S  DAUGHTER. 

BT   MBS.  ANNA  H.   DOB8BT. 

iPA.TX.rr  II. 

CHAPTER    I    (Continued). 

Although  Lucia  was  disposed  to  be  friendly 
with  Frank  Yellott,  she  noticed  one  thing  about 
him,  which  combined  with  her  old  mistrust,  for- 
bade full  confidence  in  him.  He  nerer  looked  you 
squardy  in  the  face  while  conversing  with  you;  his 
eyes  shifted  here  and  there,  as  if  avoiding  the 
scrutiny  of  other  eyes  all  the  time  ;  and  they  were 
handsome  eyes,  too,  large,  well  formed,  and  intel- 
ligent, but  of  an  uncertiiin  color — between  coflFee- 
brown  and  green ;  in  some  lights  they  showed  one 
shade,  in  some,  another.  When  the  green  light 
shone  in  them,  they  were  simply  diabolical.  Lucia 
had  seen  this  pliosphorescent  gleam  in  them  once, 
and  shrunk  back  as  if  some  invisible  hand  had 
struck  her  a  blow  on  the  face,  for  to  her  it  seemed 
the  glow  of  a  bale-fire  of  a  nature  otherwise  full 
of  great  and  gw>d  possibilities. 

Frank  Yellott  had  passed,  with  great  credit  to 
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himself,  throngh  his  collegiate  course,  and  was  now 
preparing  biniseir  for  the  profession  of  the  Law. 
Cultivated  in  intellect,  fond  of  aesthetic  pursuits, 
and  with  a  reputation  for  more  than  mediocre  talent, 
Frank  Yellott  seemed  to  have  a  brilliant  future 
before  him  ;  everything  now  depended  upon  him- 
self to  make  or  mar  the  gifts  Almighty  God  had 
given,  and  the  indications  were  that  he  would  do 
well.  There  was  no  apparent  reason  why  he 
should  not,  unless  the  influence  of  his  old  trainfVig : 
"  to  seem  and  not  to  be "  frustrated  the  designs 
of  a  merciful  Providence  in  bis  regard. 

Allan  Brooke  looked  with  proud  eyes  on  these 
two  young  people,  both  so  near  and  dear  to  him  ; 
and  in  his  secret  soul,  he  hoped  that  they  might  be 
attracted  towards  each  other  and  crown  the  happi- 
ness of  his  life  by  a  marriage,  which  uniting  the 
families  of  Brooke  and  Ramsey,  would,  he  thought, 
be  a  satisfactory  compensation  for  the  sore  disap- 
pointment of  his  own  youth.  But  never  by  word, 
look,  or  act,  could  tiie  keenest  observer  have 
detected  his  cherished  hopes,  whatever  they 
might,  naturally  enough,  have  suspected.  He  was 
very  proud  of  his  nephew  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  several  years,  until  his  return  from  abroad  two 
weeks  ago,  when  he  invited  him  to  accompany 
him  to  "  Haylands,"  and  would  take  no  denial. 
Having  seen  Lucia,  Frank  Yellott  did  not  require 
much  persuasion,  but  packed  his  traps  and  was 
ready  to  start  when  they  were ;  but  he  saw  little 
of  Lucia  who  spent  every  moment  of  her  time 
with  the  friends  in  whose  company  they  had  been 
travelling  over  Europe  for  three  years,  until  they 
reached  Baltimore,  where  they  separated — the 
Manns  and  Miss  Jefferson  leaving  them  for  their 
home  at  Monticello,  themselves  back  to  "Hay- 
lands." 

Frank  Yellott  had  a  great  deal  of  worldly  tact, 
and  adapted  himself  so  entirely  to  his  uncle's 
tastes  that  the  latter  found  great  pleasure  in  his 
society  ;  with  Lucia  it  was  more  difficult,  but  he 
did  not  obtrude  himself,  and  conducted  himself 
towards  her  in  the  most  delicate  and  deferential 
manner,  which,  at  length,  thawed  her  coldness,  and 
made  her  feel  herself  to  have  been  bard  anctnin- 
gracious. 

After  being  at  "Haylands"  a  week,  Frank 
Yellott  wrote  a  letter  to  his  mother,  which  we,  in 
the  character  of  Asmodeus,  read  over  his  shoulder, 
and  transcril)e,  as  part  of  the  web  of  our  story. 

'*  I  have  never,"  he  wrote,  "  seen  such  a  trans- 
formation as  in  Lucia  D'Olivierez.  To  say  that 
she  is  the  most  beautiful  being  I  ever  saw,  does  not 
express  it,  and  you  would  accuse  me  of  raving  if 
I  attempted  to  describe  her.  She  used  to  be  like  a 
Bt'>ruiy  petrel,  but  there  is  now  a  calm,  self-posses- 
sion about  her  which  it  seems  impossible  to  dis- 


turb. It  strikes  me  that  she  is  ever  on  her  guard 
and  holds  herself  with  firm  reina  I  do  not  im- 
agine for  a  moment  that  her  high  spirit  is  extin- 
guished, for  I  see  a  sparkle  in  her  eyes  sometimes 
when  she  is  excited  in  conversation  alx)ut  anything 
shells  much  interested  in,  which  forbids  such  a 
supposition — she  is  simply  mistress  of  herself. 
The  Governor  has  adopted  her,  and  she  gets  by 
his  will  <me  half  his  princely  fortune,  the  other 
half  to  be  divided  between  ourselves.  The  piece 
of  information,  imparted  by  uncle  Brook  himself, 
in  a  gush  of  confidence,  set  me  thinking,  and  my 
cogitations  result  in  this:  Would  it  not  be  a  wise 
tiling  in  me  to  try  and  effect  a  consolidation  of 
interests  by  a  marriage  with  Lucia?  Is  not  the 
idea  brilliant  as  well  as  utilitarian  ?  I  think  the 
Governor  would  like  it  for  I  am  in  high  feather 
with  him ;  although  I  never  expect  ta  find  a  wife 
who  will  suit  all  my  requirements,  for  I  am  very 
fastidious  you  know ;  yet  the  solid  advantages  of 
such  a  match  would  counterbiilance  much  that 
might  otherwise  prove  disagreable.  And  Lucia  is 
so  beautiful,  of  so  proud  a  presence  and  has  withal 
so  much  true  noblesse-oblige  in  her  character,  that  I 
think  in  time  I  might  get  up  a  grand  passion  for 
her !  How  she  would  fancy  me,  I  have  not  given 
myself  the  trouble  to  ask.  I  think — without 
vanity — I  could  win  her,  with  unde  Brooke  on  my 
side,  and  it  will  be  something  of  a  triumph  if  I  do, 
for  while  abroad  Lucia  rejected  the  Marquis  de 
Montfort,  an  English  nobleman  of  large  estate 
and  unexceptionable  character,  simply  because  she 
did  not  love  Jiim! !  Such  absurd  simplicity  must 
have  given  de  Montfort  something  new  to  think  of. 
The  Governor  mentioned  one  or  two  other  offers 
she  had  had,  but  so  far,  Lucia  has  never  had  the 
slightest  sentiment  for  any  one — I  mean  of  a  tender 
sort,  you  know — which  makes  my  chances  better. 
Write  to  me,  my  worldly  wise  mother,  and  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  my  plan." 

Mrs.  Yellott  thought,  with  her  son,  that  the  plan 
was  admirable.  Her  own  affairs,  from  an  extrav- 
agant love  of  display  which  carried  her  irretrieva- 
bly beyond  her  means,  were  in  a  state  of  enextric- 
able  confusion  and  to  her  mind  the  purpose  of  her 
son  was  like  a  direct  interposition  of  Providence 
for  hefsclf.  And  then,  she  thought,  Lucia  is  a 
Catholic!  This  icas  a  consolation  to  Mrs.  Yellott, 
who,  if  she  did  hold  on  to  the  world  with  a  tena- 
cious grasp,  never  let  go  of , her  faith  and  its  out- 
ward observances,  and  succeeded  in  "serving  two 
masters"  as  successfully  perhaps  as  anyone  had 
ever  done.  Then  she  had  good  reasons  for  rejoic- 
ing in  the  prf>spect  of  her  son  having  so  strong  a 
safeguard  as  a  Catholic  wife,  for  his  record  was  far 
from  being  stainless :  there  were  two  or  three 
scrapes  which  he  had  gotten  into,  which  gave  her 
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many  hours  of  secret  dread  and  uneasiness.  Know- 
ing his  weakness,  she  had  no  guarantee  that  he 
might  not  bring  himself  to  open  disgrace  some  day 
by  repeating  them.  As  long  as  he  kept  up  ap- 
pearances, and  covered  his  sins  with  a  cloak  of  im- 
maculate hue,  it  was  not  so  bad ;  but  woman-of- 
the-world  as  she  was,  she  knew  full  well  that 
when  a  career  begins  to  be  openly  downward  there 
is  but  small  hope  of  redemption  left.  So  with  the 
double  incentive  of  her  son's  safety,  and  his  aggran- 
disement as  well  as  her  own,  she  thought  his  union 
with  Lucia  would  be  the  happiest  thing  possible, 
and  straightway  visited  several  convents  and  or- 
phan asylums  to  have  prayers  offered  for  her  in- 
tention. Those  holy  women  and  innocent  little 
ones  are  set  to  praying  for  strange  things  some- 
times, without  knowing  it;  but  prayer  is  one  of 
those  treasures  which  is  never  lost  If  it  is  not  the 
will  of  Almighty  God  to  answer  them  in  one  case, 
He  pours  them  out  in  His  all-wise  mercy,  like 
healing  balms,  where  they  are  most  needed. 

Frank  Yellott  made  no  pretense  at  home  of  at- 
tending practically  to  the  duties  of  his  religion  ; 
his  set  were  nominal  Protestants  and  Free-Think- 
ers:  fast,  stylish  young  fellows  who  made  witty 
and  sarcastic  jests  on  sacred  things, — jests  that 
passed  with  them  for  wit, — and  above  all,  they  rid- 
iculed the  Catholic  religion  in  a  way  which  made 
him  asliamed  of  it,  their  three  points  of  attack  be- 
ing, first,  "  that  none  but  the  ignorant  and  poor  at- 
tended the  churches ;  that  it  was  politically  antag- 
onistic to  free  governments,  and  that  it  was  a 
priest-ridden  and  idolatrical  system,"  which  argu- 
ments struck  like  barbed  arrows  deep  into  the 
most  vulnerable  parts  of  his  being,  bis  pride,  his 
American  ideas  of  liberty,  and  his  pride  of  intel- 
lect. Added  to  these  influences,  it  was  the  fashion 
about  this  period,  when  Voltaire's  baleful  genius 
began  to  throw  its  sulphurous  lights  over  the 
minds  of  the  youth  of  the  country,  and  Tom 
Paine's  infidel  doctrines,  clothed  in  the  choicest 
flowers  of  rhetoric  and  finely-rounded  periods,  in- 
sinuated a  deadly  venom  into  their  souls,  to  make 
a  boast  of  principles,  which,  if  not  openly  infidel, 
tended  none  the  less  towards  a  deep-seated  opposi- 
tion to  Christianity.  Frank  Yellott's  set  were  of 
this  stamp,  and  their  wealth  and  position  gave 
their  s  ntiraents  a  weight  in  his  estimation,  which, 
before  long,  began  to  make  him  think  that  religi- 
ous belief  was  a  superstitious  weakness  unbecom- 
ing the  true  dignity  of  man. 

Mrs.  Yellott,  as  we  know,  loved  her  children  su- 
premely and  selfishly,  and  having  discovered  .some- 
thing of  her  son's  false  sentiments,  it  was  with  a 
feeling  of  unutterable  relief  that  she  read  the  let- 
ter from  which  we  make  the  extract.  Such  a  re- 
iief,  too,  in  connection  with  her  temporal  afllairs. 


for,  with  such  prospects  in  abeyance,  her  creditors 
would  not  press  her. 

And  now  with  mingled  deference  and  assiduity, 
Frank  Yellott  opened  his  campaign.  Self-pos- 
sessed and  watchful,  he  was  ever  on  the  alert  to 
render  Lucia  some  little  service,  without  an  ap- 
pearance of  obtrusiveness ;  he  was  passionately 
fond  of  music,  and,  having  naturally  a  fine  tenor 
voice,  be  sang  with  her  entrancing  selections  from 
the  Italian  and  German  masters,  and  also  the 
sacred  melodies  in  which  her  soul,  no^less  than  her 
artistic  taste,  delighted.  Allan  Brooke's  great, 
simple,  trusting  heart  was  full  of  the  happiest  an- 
ticipations, that  were  almost  like  the  day-dreams 
of  his  youth  as  he  watched  this  growing  and,  as  he 
hoped,  mutual  attachment.  Lucia,  distrustful  at 
first,  barely  tolerated  his  attentions,  but  they  were 
so  skilfully  regulated  and  marked  by  so  much  del- 
icacy, that  she  began  to  reproach  herself  for  so 
persistent  a  dislike  without  being  able  to  show 
good  cause  for  it.  It  was  senseless,  prudish  and 
uncharitable,  and  she  would  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 
Then  she  became  more  gracious;  in  haste  to  re- 
pair her  fault,  she  allowed  him  to  accompany  her 
on  horseback  in  her  rides  over  the  country;  to 
row  and  sail  with  her,  and  tried  to  treat  him  alto- 
gether as  a  near  kinsman.  There  was  only  one 
spot  where  he  could  not  accompany  her,  and  that 
was  to  her  mother's  grave.  When  going  there, 
she  invariably  slipped  off  without  seeing  him,  or 
decliued  his  offers  to  go  with  her  courteously, 
firmly,  but  without  excuse  or  apology.  Lucia  was 
pleased,  above  all,  to  note  Frank  Yellott's  devout 
manner  in  church,  his  reverent  attention  to  the 
sacred  rites,  and  the  gravity  of  his  conversation 
when  religion  formed  the  topic;  and  so,  after 
awhile,  she  lost  all  distrust  of  him,  and  their  inter- 
course was  that  of  the  most  friendly  character. 

Maum  Chloe  disapproved  altogether,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  she  made  an  opportunity  to  deliver 
herself  on  the  subject  to  Lucia. 

"  I  does  not  like  Mars'  Frank,  honey,  and  'taint 
no  use  tryin'.  It  'pears  to  me,  I  al'ays  feels  some- 
thin'  tinglin'  in  my  backbone  when  I  looks  at  him 
good, — a  feeling  like  I  has  when  I  sees  a  caterpillar 
and  I  hates  a  caterpillar  wor.se'n  a  snake.  Lord 
forgive  me,  but  you  take  keer,  my  purty;  don't 
you  git  to  thinkin'  too  much  'bout  him,  nohow." 

"  I  must  be  kind  to  my  Guardy's  nephew,  you 
unreasonable  old  maummy;  you  know  he's  our 
guest,"  said  Lucia,  unwilling  to  discuss  the  subject 
from  that  point  of  view  with  Maum  Chloe.  "  i 
give  myself  no  uneasiness  about  such  tnatters;  I 
have  placed  them  all  in  the  hands  of  our  Blessed 
Lady,  and  she  will  protect  and  guide  me  in  my 
choice  if  I  ever  marry.  But  I  am  so  very,  very 
happy  here  just  as  I  am,  you  dear  old  simpleton, 
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why  should  I  want  to  trouble  myself  about  Frank 
Yellott  or  auyone  olse?" 

"  Ah,  honey,  your  time's  got  to  come,"  answered 
Mnuin  Chloe,  shaking  her  head.  "It's  like  the 
measles  and  the  'hoopin'  cough,  took  natcral. 
Thar'8  no  use  sayiu'  you'll  do  this,  or  that,  or 
tother,  it's  bound  to  come.  Some  gits  over  them 
ar  complaints  safe  and  sound;  some  dies;  some 
goes  blind  or  gets  so  racked  out  with  'em  that  they 
suffer  all  tlieir  days  along  of  'em.  I  docs  hope 
our  Lily  Lady  '11  keep  you  outen  harm's  way, — I 
trusts  she  will,  my  baby." 

"  I  trust  her,  my  dear  old  Maum,"  said  Lucia, 
smoothing  Maum  Chloe's  brown  wrinkled  cheeks 
with  her  long,  soft  hand.  "  But  come  now,  don't 
you  want  me  to  read  to  you  about  Tobet  ?" 

"  In  course  I  does.  I  al'ays  likes  to  hear  about 
Tobit.  But  you  mind  one  thing,  my  purty,  ole 
Scratch  gits  iuto  men  by  whiles  like  he  got  into 
that  gal  Tobet  married,  and  taint  likely  if  you 
happen  to  get  one  of  that  sort  that  you'll  meet  a 
angel,  like  he  did,  to  tell  you  what  to  do;  and 
'member  any  way,  thar  aint  any  of  them  kind  of 
fish  in  the  Potomac  like  what  he  cotch,"  said 
Maum  Chios,  thinking  in  her  her  heart  all  the 
time  of  Frank  Yellott. 

"  Do  you  see  this,  maummy  ?"  said  Lucia  laugh- 
ing, as  she  held  up  her  rosary  of  plain  black  beads 
strung  upon  steel  wire,  and  shook  them  playfully 
before  her  eyes.  "  This  is  my  fish,  my  ointment, 
my  angel,  my  help,  and  it  has  never  failed  me  yet." 

"Ah  well!  well!  young  folks  al'ays  looks  up, 
and  I  reckon  they's  right ;  its  only  we  'uns  as  is 
ole  and  shaky  as  goes  'long  lookin'  down  afeard  of 
the  mire,  and  snakes,  and  stones  under-foot  And 
I  don't  like  Mars'  Allan's  looks  nuthur, — it  worrits 
me.  He  was  took  that  dizzy  yesterday  when  he 
got  up  suddint  outen  his  cheer,  that  he  cotch  holt 
of  me  to  keep  from  fallin'  then  he  purtended  he'd 
stumbled,  when  thar  wasn't  a  blessed  thing  to 
stumble  agin.    I  don't  like  it" 

"  Quardy  gets  the  cramp  in  his  foot  sometimes 
now,  and  I  suppose  it  seized  him  then,"  said  Lucia, 
impressed  in  spite  of  herself  by  the  old  negro's 
frequent  allusion  to  her  Master's  symptoms. 

"Do  he  have  the  cramp?  well  thars  nothin' 
wuss  than  cramp,  only  taint  dang'ousi"  said  Maum 
Chloe,  with  a  look  of  infinite  relief.  "I'll  git  a 
eel  skin  to  tie  round  his  leg  this  blessed  day  if 
that's  all." 

Then  Lucia  opened  the  old  bible — it  wouldn't 
have  sounded  the  same  to  Maum  Chloe  out  of  any 
other — and  read  to  her,  while  she  sat  on  a  low 
chair  near  the  window  darning  with  difficulty, 
scarcely  able  to  fiud  the  mesh  to  put  her  needle  in, 
and  instead  of  "  take  up  two  and  leave  two,"  her 
stitches  were  far  apart  and  like  cats  teeth ;  but  no- 


body dared  suggest  spectacles,  she  was  jealoas  to 
the  last  degree  of  her  uscftilness  and  It  Beemcd  to 
throw  a  doubt  upon  it  for  anything  to  be  said 
which  conveyed  an  idea  that  she  was  getting  old. 
Allan  Brooke  and  Frank  Yellott  came  back  in 
hi^h  glee  from  St.  Inigoes,  where  they  had  spent 
the  day  with  Father  Jannison,  helping  him  to 
look  over  old  papers,  and  decipher  records,  made 
on  parchments  mildewed  and  worm-eaten.  But 
their  labors  were  rewarded  in  finding  a  venerable 
account,  in  the  handwriting  of  Father  White  him- 
self, of  the  first  landing  of  the  Catholic  pilgrims 
in  Maryland.  Lucia  was  quite  enthused  by  the 
account,  and  so  eager  to  hear  it,  that  Allan  Brooke 
promised  to  read  it  to  her  after  tea,  Frank  Yellott 
having  made  a  copy  of  it ;  and  as  it  possesses  great 
historic  interest  we  will  transcribe  it  In  our  next 
chapter  with  the  opinion,  whatever  it  may  be 
worth,  that  St.  Inigoes  is  far  worthier  of  the 
homage  and  remembrance  of  Catholics,  than 
Plymouth  Rock  is  of  that  of  the  Puritans. 
[to  bb  continued.] 


My  Lily  on  the  Virgin's  Bosom. 

The  son  was  wblt^  in  all  the  streets  of  Florence, 
His  splendor  burned  upon  the  bridge  and  river, 

While  fate  rained  down  her  pestilence  in  torrents, 
Bereaving  me  forever. 

Nay  ;  not  forever !  on  the  Virgin's  bosom 

I  see  the  emblem  of  my  sainted  daughter- 
She  holds  my  Lily  in  perpetual  blossom — 
I  find  her  where  I  sought  her. 

Close  to  her  heart,  with  all  a  mother's  patience. 
She  bears  my  flower,  enticing  me  to  meet  her  I 

Dear  Virgin  at  thy  son's  appointed  Stations 
I  kneel,  and  kneel,  and  climb, 

That  I  at  last  may  greet  her. 

T.  BuCHXKiLX  BXikD. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  MISS  NAGLE, 

FOUNDBRSS  OF  TOE  PRESENTATION  OrOEB. 

In  the  summer  of  1770  Miss  Nagle  repaired  to 
Bath  on  a  short  visit  to  her  friends,  who  were  then 
permanently  residing  at  that  place.  She  appears 
to  have  adopted  this  resolution  after  much  hesita- 
tion, and,  if  we  may  judge  from  her  own  words, 
with  very  considerable  reluctance.  Nothing  would 
have  reconciled  her  to  even  a  temporary  absence 
from  her  schools  and  children,  but  the  hoi>e  of  pro. 
moting,  by  her  presence  and  exhortation,  the  new 
institute,  and  recommending  it  to  the  good  wishes 
dnd  assistance  of  her  friends.  The  next  letter  is 
dated: 

«♦  Bath,  July  20, 1770. 

Dbab  Miss  FiTZsniONS :    Though  I  did  myself  the 
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pleasure  of  writing  to  you  lately,  yet  I  do  eo  now  again, 
as  a  letter  I  received  from  our  wortliy  friend  makes  me 
acquainted  with  the  sudden  death  of  bis  sister-in-law. 
She  was  a  most  admirable  person,  and  I  am  most  sin- 
cerely sorry  for  her.    Ue  says  he  is  resolTcd  to  leave 
Corli  in  about  twelve  days,  if  the  ship  be  ready  and 
the  wind  fair.    I  always  admired  his  zeal,  and  this  is  a 
great  instance  of  it :  to  leave  his  afflicted  family  and 
tender  father,  all  whose  trouble  for  the  death  of  his 
eldest  son  this  shock  revives,  for,  if  anybody  ever  died 
of  grief,  his  daughter-in-law  has.    Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing Mr.  W.'s  fortitude  to  leave  his  friends  in  this  situa- 
tion, if  his  father,  who  is  old  and  sickly,  should  fall  ill 
it  won't  be  in  his  power  to  depart  as  soon  as  he  expect- 
ed ;  nor  can  I  imagine  it  possible  he  will  let  him  go,  as 
he  can  hardly  leave  him  out  of  his  sight  in  this,  his 
urgent  affliction.    You  thought  I  came  here  for  my 
health.    As  you  are  so  good  as  to  interest  yourself  in 
my  regard,  and  I  was  afraid  it  might  make  you  uneasy, 
I  beg  to  assure  you  that,  thank  God,  I  never  was  bet- 
ter, and  it  was  not  to  take  the  waters  I  came,  nor  have 
I  tasted  them.    I  came  to  see  my  brothers,  and,  be  as- 
sured, it  was  with  much  ado  I  could  prevail  on  myself 
to  pay  them  this  visit.    I  did  not  acquaint  you  with 
this  tour,  as  I  wavered  so  much  with  myself,  that,  I 
may  say,  till  I  was  in  the  ship  I  was  not  sure  of  com- 
ing— it  was  so  much  against  my  inclination  to  leave  my 
children  ;  and  only  to  serve  the  foundation  I  never 
should  have  prevailed  on  myself.    Our  friend,  I  have 
reason  to  think,  spoke  with  a  prophetic  spirit  by  what 
has  happened,  for  my  own  family  would  never  have 
the  opinion  they  have  at  present,  nor  ever  Interest 
themselves  as  they  do  for  its  success.    You  must  have 
been  surprised  when  you  heard  they  knew  nothing  of 
it.    You  heard  what  was  true.    The  young  lady  who 
told  you  was  the  first,  my  sister  Nagle  says,  who  told 
herself;  and,  though  she  did  so,  she  could  hardly  be- 
lieve her.    You  don't  forget  that  I  wrote  to  you  that, 
when  I  began  my  schools,  my  own  immediate  family 
knew  nothing  of  it ;  so  the  same  method  I  was  re- 
solved to  take  now.    As  I  was  sure  they  would  be  the 
first  to  oppose  me,  I  never  said  one  word  to  them  till  I 
saw  things  had  a  prospect  of  succeeding,  which  I  was 
sure  I  never  could  have  persuaded  them  of,  if  they  did 
not  see  it.    It  gives  them  all  great  pleasure  that  I 
should  be  the  means  of  promoting  such  a  good  work, 
and  my  sisters-in-law  are  as  eager  to  get  good  subjects 
for  it  as  we  could  be.    I  hope  you  will  approve  of  my 
manner  of  acting,  as  the  less  noise  is  made  about  afiairs 

of  this  kind  in  this  country,  the  better.    Mr.  K ^g 

got  a  letter  from  Dr.  Butler,  on  which  he  came  to 
speak  to  me  about  his  sister,  and  says  as  we  must  be  of 
such  service  to  the  kingdom  if  we  had  the  Protestants 
consent  for  the  establishment,  he  would  be  better 
pleased  she  was  amongst  us,  as  sb«' could  do  more 
good  there  than  anywhere  else.  On  which  I  told  him, 
before  my  brother  and  sister,  that,  had  I  consulted  my 
own  family,  I  should  not  have  had  a  school  in  Cork, 
which  they  said  was  true." 


The  remainder  of  this  very  interesting  letter  is 
•wanting.  This  is  the  only  mention  to  be  found, 
and  the  only  trace  of  Bishop  Butler,  afterwards 


Lord  Dnnboyne,  which  can  be  discovered  during 
the  entire  proceedings  of  Miss  Nagle  with  reference 
to  the  Ursuline  establisliment.  His  episcopal  sta- 
tion, no  less  than  bis  imperative  obligation  of  pro- 
viding for  the  spiritual  wellare  of  his  people, 
should  have  enlisted  his  warmest  co-operation. 
Yet  the  only  instance  in  which  his  interference 
can  be  traced,  h  in  this  mean  and  indirect  suborna- 
tion (to  use  the  word)  of  obstruction  and  impedi- 
ment. The  difficulties  sbe  encountered  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Ursulines,  may  be  still  further 
inferred  from  the  following  fragment  of  a  letter 
written  by  her  aboat  this  time.  The  first  part  is 
wanting,  so  that  we  cannot  give  its  date,  but,  judg- 
ing from  the  contents,  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  be- 
ginning of  1770 : 

"  As  I  always  reflect  on  myself,  how  many  fanlts  I 
have.    How  happy  she  was  to  have  such  a  pious  turn  so 
early  in  life,  and  to  have  let  herself  be  directed  by  that 
great  servant  of  God,  your  former  mistress,  of  whom  I 
long  to  know  whether  she  will  do  that  meritorious  action 
of  settling  this  foundation.    Her  zeal  is  great.    I  am 
sure  if  she  does  It  she  may  be  compared  to  the  grain  of 
mustard  seed  in  the  Gospel.     Though  our  bouse  is  the 
least  in  the  Order,  it  has  it  in  its  power  to  do  more 
good  than  any  other  ;  and  the  good  seed  she  will  sow 
will  spread  if  she  be  inspired  to  it.     I  am  sending  boys 
to  the  West  Indies.    Some  charitable  gentlemen  put 
themselves  to  great  expense  for   no   other   motive. 
These  boys  being  well  instructed,  and  the  true  relig- 
ion decaying  very  much  there  by  reason  of  those  that 
leave  this  country  knowing  nothing  of  their  religion, 
made  them  lay  this  scheme,  which  I  hope  may  have 
the  desired  effect.    All  my  children  are  brought  up  to 
be  fond  of  Instructing,  as  I  think  It  lies  in  the  power  of 
the  poor  to  be  of  more  service  that  way  thatf  the  rich. 
These  children  promise  me  they  will  take  great  pains 
with  the  little  blacks  to  instruct  them.    Next  year  I 
will  have  pictures  for  them  to  give  the  negroes  that 
learn  the  catechism.    I  must  beg  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  buy  me  some  dozens  of  the  common  pictures  of 
that  sort  for  them.     I  forgot  to  speak  to  Miss  N.  to 
send  them  to  me  by  the  first  opportunity.     I  am  glad 
she  Is  liked  by  the  ladies  where  she  Is.     Had  they 
known  all  she  suffered  for  this  foundation  as  well  as  I 
do,  it  would  make  them  pass  over  many  Imperfections 
they  may  see  in  her.    I  am  confident  her  intention  is 
good.    I  run  no  risk  in  giving  directions  about  her  to  a 
person  of  your  piety  and  sense,  as  you  maybe  confident 
that  had  I  known  the  Fille  St.  Joseph  was  a  Jansenist, 
I  should  never  have  sent  her  there.    I  hope  you  will 
act  in  regard  to  the  young  ladies  as  you  think  proper ; 
and  be  sure  I  shall  always  approve  of  it.    I  must  say, 
I  was  desirous  they  should  learn  what  was  proper  to 
teach  young  ladies  hereafter,  as  there  is  such  general 
complaint  both  in  this  kingdom  and  in  England,  that 
the  children  are  only  taught  to  say  their  pmyers.    As 
for  spiritual  matters,  I  am  sure  the  nuns  will  take  good 
care  of  that.    I  must  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  present 
my  compliments  to  the  superior,  to  your  mistress,  and 
'  to  your  former  one.    My  best  wishes  attend  them  and 
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the  ynani;  ladles.  Had  I  the  bappine«B  or  being  look- 
ln)(  al  you,  I  ^bould  iinaKiiio  yuu  were  lauKhini;  at  me, 
to  tkiiik  I  faii){m*d  myself  in  the  least.  I  can  aa- 
sare  you  I  never  tUouKlit  there  was  tiie  least  trouble 
in  acting  in  reii^rd  of  the  schools.  Do  not  be  uneasy 
about  ray  hi-altb.  Nobody  can  enjoy  better  health 
than  I  do,  thank  God.  I  most  say  I  suffered  a  great 
deal  ia  mind,  which,  for  a  time,  I  thought  would  have 
hurt  my  constitution,  but  it  did  not  in  the  least.  I  am 
aiVaid  yoo  will  all  ba  tired  of  me,  I  may  live  to  be  so 
old.  That  Is  what  is  most  to  be  dreaded.  I  beg  yon 
wilt  believe  me,  with  the  sincereet  esteem, 
Tour  most  affectionate  friend,  "Saxo  Naolb. 

The  reverential  love,  or  It  may  be  the  fortunate 
accident  to  which  we  owe  these  precious  frag- 
ments, has  not  rescued  any  more  of  these  valuable 
and  interesting  letters  from  oblivion.  Other  chan- 
nels must  be  had  recourse  to,  less  autlienticated 
indeed  than  her  own  words,  but  yet  sufficient  to 
continue,  with  sufflcieut  confldeoce,  the  unbroken 
thread  of  the  narrative. 

Miss  Nagie  having,  in  accordance  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Doran,  and  the  co-operation 
of  Abb5  Moylan,  procured  the  admission  of  four 
youQg  ladies  into  the  convent  of  St.  Jacques  at 
Paris  to  obtain  the  knowledge  necessary  for  con- 
ducting schools  and  learning  the  duties  of  convent- 
ual life,  the  Abbe  went  in  1771  to  bring  them  back 
to  Ireland ;  but  as  a  professed  religious  was  neces- 
sary fi )r  the  foundiition  of  a  community,  and  none 
of  those  young  ladies  had  been  then  professed,  he 
was  obliged  to  bring  with  them,  fipm  the  Ursuline 
convent  at  Dieppe,  in  Normandy,  a  professed  nun, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Kelly,  who  happened  to  be  of  Irish 
birth.    They  arrived  at  the  Cove  of  Cort:  on  the 
9th  of  May,  1771,  which  was  the  mornidg  of  As- 
cension Thtirsday,  and  in  Cork  they  were  received 
with  joy  by  their  anxious  and  expecting  friend — 
Miss  Nagle.    The  house  intended  for  them  not 
being  quite  ready,  they  took  up  their  resider.ce  in 
a  house  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  which  is 
now  used  by  the  nuns  for  the  reception  of  visitors. 
As  soon  as  the  convent  M-as  prepared,  and  th« 
neces>-ary  documents  between  the  community  and 
Miss  Nagle  perfected,  they  entered  into  possession. 
This  was  on  the  18th  of  September,  1771,  and,  on 
the  22nd  of  the  same  month,  Mass  was  celebrated 
there  for  the  first  time,  and  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
solemnly  deposited  in  the  cha  lel.    Mrs.  Kelly  was 
appointed  Mother  Superior ;  and  thus,  after  many 
trials  and  difficulties,  and  amid  fceliags  of  joy  and 
thanksgiving,  the  Ursuline  Order  was  introduced 
into  Ireland.    Besides  the  schools  for  the  educa- 
cation  of  the  wealthier  classes,  which  formed  the 
immediate  object  of  the  Institute,  they  were  not 
unmindful  of  the  instruction  of  the  poor.    They 
took  under  their  immediate  cnre  and  management 
the  poor  schools  which  Miss  Nagle  had  previously 


established  and  conducted;  ai  d  to  this  day  there 
is  n  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor  children, 
attached  to  eacli  0»>nvcnt  of  the  Order  in  Ireland. 
But  they  had  not  been  long  in  Cork  when  dangers 
began  to  thicken  around  them,  and  the  worst  ap- 
prehensions  which  were  entertained  in  their  regard 
seemed    abt^ut  to    be  realized.      The    no  popery 
corporation  of  the  day,  which  had  hitherto  looked 
on  with  indifference  at  the  turbulence  and  out- 
rages which  were  each  day  renewed  witliin  the 
city,  became  indignant  at  such  a  violation  of  law  as 
the  eatab!is  ment  of  a  popish  nunnery.    They  re- 
solved on  ridding  the  city  at  once  of  such  a  stain 
on  its  Protestautism  and  lis  loyalty.    They  assem- 
bled a  full  court  of  D'oyer  Hundred,  as  it  was 
termed,  to  c;)nsider  on  the  most  effectual  means  by 
which  the  nuisance  was  to  be  removed.     The 
meagre  and  imperfect  records  of  the  time  do  not 
tell  how  many  plans  of  extermination  were  rocom- 
menditd  and  discussed  in  their  cmncil.    They  had 
not  the  example  of  enlightened  Boston  to  touch 
them  the  best  and  quickest  way  of  getting  rid  of  a 
Convent.      But  it  is  certain    that    some  viol>  nt 
measure  was  in  contemplation,  and  would  have 
been  adopted,  but  for.  the  interference  of  one  in- 
fluential member  of  the  name  of  Carleton.    His 
name  deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  ho.ior  after 
seventy    years.     He    restrained    their    Intolerant 
and  aatl-Catholic  propensities  by  appealing  to  a 
principle  more  powerful  with  them  than  humanity 
or  religion — their   own    pecuniary   interests.      It 
would  be  more  beneficial  for  themselves,  be  raid, 
and  for  the  ctty,  to  b«ve  the  means  these  ladies  and 
their  pupils  expended  at  home,  than  to  force  them 
by  persecution  to  go  and  live  elsewhere.    And,  he 
good-humoredly  added,  that  he  saw  no  very  im- 
minent danger  to  the  Protestant  religion,  or  the 
Prote^ant  succi^ssiun,  in  the  meeting  of  a  few  old 
ladies  to  take  their  tea  and  s:iy  their  pra^'ers  togct  her 
of  an  evening.    The  influence  of  the  individual,  as 
well  perhaps  as  the  good  sense  of  the  advice,  pre- 
vailed over  the  bigotry  of  the  body.    The  purposes 
of  intolerance  were  defeated  at  the  time.    Constant 
residence,  reconciled  the  Protestants  to  their  pres- 
ence amon^  them,  and  every  day's  experience  de- 
monstrated their  utilit}'  to  the  public.    But  such 
was  the  insecurity  of  their  position,  and  so  feeble 
the  thread  by  which  they  held  their  freedom  from 
molestation,  that  for  years  they  dared  not  assume 
the  religious  habit,  except  on  solemn  festivals,  and 
in  the  veriest  privacy  of  the  Convent.    It  was  not 
until  the  11th  of  November,  1779,  and  even  then  in 
opposition  to  the  well-meant  but  certainly  timid 
remonstrances  of  Dr.  Moylan  and  their  foundress, 
that  they  laid  aside  the  secular  dress  for  good,  and 
assumed  the  ordinary  costume  and  habit  of  their 
Order.    The  issue  proved  that  the  apprehensions 
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of  their  friends  were  not  to  be  realized.  Other 
and  better  times  came  gradually  on.  They  shared 
in  the  increasing  rights  and  privileges  of  their 
people,  and  the  daughters  of  St.  Ursula  have  never 
since  been  molested.  The  community,  having 
thus  acquired  some  stability,  and  been  established 
on  a  secure  basis,  Mrs.  Kelly  deemed  her  mission 
in  this  country  fulfilled.  She  was  Irish  by  birth, 
but  Ireland  was  not  the  land  of  her  affections. 
She  had  resided  abroad  since  her  childhood,  and 
the  ties  were  stronger  that  bound  her  to  "  La 
belle  France"  than  to  the  green  hills  of  her  native 
country.  The  quiet  tenor  of  her  little  Convent  at 
Dieppe,  and  the  security  of  its  lonely  cells,  con- 
trasted strongly  with  the  many  and  active  duties 
of  her  new  position,  and  with  the  insecurity  and 
danger  in  which  they  were  occasionally  placed  by 
the  bigotry  of  the  times.  In  the  Easter  of  1775, 
she  returned  to  her  own  Convent  and  Sisterhood, 
after  an  absence  of  four  years.  It  must  have  been 
a  source  of  much  consolation,  in  her  declining 
years,  to  have  been  instrumental  in  conferring  so 
great  a  blessing  on  her  people. 

In  tracing  consecutively  the  events  that  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Ursulines,  Miss  Nagle  has  for 
a  moment  been  lost  sight  of.  It  has  been  already 
observed,  that  the  object  dearest  to  her  heart,  and 
for  which  she  made  such  generous  sacrifices,  was 
the  education  of  the  poor.  When  the  new  relig- 
ious were  introduced,  that  object  seemed  to  have 
been  secured.  She  was  therefore  disappointed 
that  in  their  institute,  her  views  were  not  carried 
out  as  fully  as  she  intended.  That  institute  was 
for  the  rich,  rather  than  the  poor.  If  these  came 
under  its  care,  and  shared  in  the  blessings  it  con- 
ferred, it  was  but  in  a  subordinate  degree,  and 
their  claims  were  but  secondary  to  those  of  the 
others.  They  were  not  neglected  indeed,  but  their 
interests  were  not  the  great  and  primary  object  of 
attention.  Her  mission,  she  believed  to  be  to  the 
poor  and  humble,  and  she  could  not  be  supposed 
to  witness  with  pleasure  an  arrangement  so  un- 
favorable to  them.  She  wished,  as  may  be  per- 
ceived by  her  letters,  that  the  new  colony  should 
be  instructed  and  qualified  in  all  respects  to  teach 
even  the  wealthier  classes  those  departments  of 
knowledge  which  their  condition  required,  but  she 
never  contemplated  her  institute  as  principally 
for  them.  She  remonstrated  agayiet  this  deviation 
from  her  original  intentions,  and,  when  her  re- 
monstrance was  unavailing,  she  retired  from  the 
Convent,  for  she  had  actually  taken  up  her  abode 
within  it.  The  object  which  Miss  Nagle  disap- 
proved was  by  the  very  words  of  their  constitu- 
tion, a  primary  object  of  their  institute,  and  could 
not  be  altered.    It  was  not  to  the  community  itself 


that  she  had  any  objection,  for  she  ever  remained 
on  terms  of  the  most  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
Sisters,  and,  during  the  remaining  years  of  her  life, 
was  accustomed  to  visit  their  schools  for  an  hour 
on  Saturdays  to  give  religious  instruction  to  he 
children.  It  was  not  that  she  did  not  love  their 
institute  well,  but  she  would  have  loved  another 
more.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  on  a  matter  of  such 
importance,  there  should  have  been  any  misappre- 
hension, and  that  a  clear  and  definite  understand- 
ing was  not  come  to,  between  the  several  parties 
concerned,  during  the  three  years  that  the  matters 
were  in  progress.  Perhaps  she  thought  the  Ursu- 
line  institute,  whatever  it  may  have  been  in  France, 
would  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  in  Ire- 
land, accommodate  itself  to  the  purposes  she  had 
more  immediately  in  view,  and  in  which  she 
believed  it  could  be  made  more  useful.  From  a 
comparison  of  all  the  circumstances,  it  seems 
higly  probable  that  this  last  is  the  more  probable 
solution.  But,  whatever  the  cause  may  have  been, 
it  has  had  a  very  beneficial  influence  on  religion  in 
this  country.  It  is  but  one  of  the  many  instances 
in  which  Providence  orders  all  things  sweetly,  and 
for  the  best  and  wisest  ends,  and  in  which,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  holy  &  Kempis,  "  man  proposes, 
but  God  disposes." 

On  the  shifting  tide  of  human  events  there  are 
influences  at  work,  and  movements  in  progress 
passing  the  comprehension  as  they  escape  the  no- 
tice of  those  who  live  and  move  upon  the  surface. 
And  such  the  institution  of  the  Ursulines,  in  these 
circumstances,  seems  to  have  been.  Without  such 
an  order,  the  Presentation,  or  any  institute  having 
ing  for  its  object  the  education  of  the  poor,  would 
have  been  impossible.  There  was  not  in  Ireland  at 
that  time,  as  in  France  and  other  countries,  an  edu- 
cated upper  or  middle  class  to  furnish  subjects,  quali- 
fied by  their  attainments  and  education,  for  its  effi- 
cient management.  It  is  not  the  uneducated  that 
are  to  do  the  work  of  education.  This  would  be  set- 
tingthe  blind  to  teach  the  blind.  The  germ  of  knowl- 
edge must  be  brought  to  maturity  in  one  mind  be- 
fore it  can  be  communicated  profitably  to  another  ; 
for  the  seed  that  is  sown  unripened  will  never  bud 
forth  or  fructify.  The  education  of  the  poor  re- 
quires a  regular  and  abundant  supply  of  those  who 
are  themselves  educated;  and  to  obtain  these  in 
Ireland,  where  the  springs  of  knowledge  had  been 
for  years  dried  up,  was  impossible.  They  had  to 
be  produced  in  the  country,  and  some  insti- 
tute was  necessary  to  supply  that  knowledge, 
which  only  a  favored  few  could  acquirt  abroad. 
This  object  the  Ursulines  accomplished.  They 
prepared  the  way,  and  furnished  the  agents,  in  the 
great  work  of  the  enlightenment  and  education  of 
the  poor  children  of  this  country.     Even  to  this 
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day,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  members  of  the 
Presentation  Order  are  indcbtotl  to  it  for  their  edu- 
cation, and  perhaps  their  vocution  to  a  religious  life; 
and  however  it  may  have  been  originally  opposed 
to  the  wishes  of  its  foundress,  it  was  an  important, 
if  not  an  essential  instrument  in  effecting  the  ob- 
jects to  which  she  so  ardently  and  earnestly  as- 
pired. Disappointed  in  the  object  after  which 
she  had  yearned  for  many  a  long  year,  and  the 
hope  of  which  had  sustained  her  through  many  a 
day  of  toil  and  anxious  expecUincy,  she  yet  does  not 
abandon  that  object  in  despair.  An  humble  but 
firm  trust  in  the  providence  and  mercy  of  God 
supports  her  in  one  more  effort  in  that  cause  which 
•was  so  dear  to  her.  She  took  up  her  abode  in  a 
house  adjoining  the  convent,  and  was  joined  by  a 
few  generous  individuals,  animated  with  the  same 
spirit  as  herself  Her  pecuniary  means  were  not 
all  exhausted  by  the  sacrifices  she  had  already 
made,  and  she  was  therefore  able  to  make  a  per- 
manent and  adequate  provision  for  their  support. 
This  establishment  was  the  germ  of  the  Presenta- 
tion Order.  She  herself  had  always  a  tender  devo- 
tion to  the  Presentation  of  our  Blessed  Lady  in 
the  temple ;  and  she  wished  that  her  little  society 
should  be  distinguished  by  that  title.  They  were 
to  make  annual  vows,  and  to  form  nothing  more 
than  a  simple  religious  society.  The  services  they 
rendered  to  religion  were  so  great  and  decided, 
and  such  a  provision  for  the  moral  and  religious 
wants  of  the  people  so  loudly  called  for  that  in  a 
few  years  it  was  extended  to  several  other  cities 
and  towns  in  Ireland. 


[From  the  Monitor.] 

The  Lesson  Heeded.* 

The  sounds  of  festal  music  rose  within  a  stately  hall. 
And  garlands  shone  and  banners  waved  upon  its  gilded 

wall ; 
A  gay  and  goodly  company  were  brightly  gathered 

there — 
The  yonthful  and  the  nobly  bom,  the  valiant  and  the 

fair. 
Unheeded  fled  the  smiling  night  amid  the  tumult  sweet. 
The  strains  of  witching  melody,  the  tread  of  dancing 

feet ; 

*  Th«*«  lioM  were  rnggested  by  an  incident  in  tbe  life  of  Nano 
Nagle,  fonndreM  of  tlie  Preaentatinn  Order.  Thle  lady  waa  one 
of  tbe  brigbteat  ornamaDta  of  tbe  French  Court.  BetorniDg  one 
morning  from  a  Royal  ball,  ibe  saw  a  crowd  of  people  waiting 
at  a  chorcb  door  for  early  Mara.  So  deeply  waa  sbe  struck  with 
the  contract  between  their  aelf'^acriflcing  piety  and  her  own  life 
of  Tanity  and  frirolooa  pifaanre,  that  abe  immediately  formed 
tbe  reeolution  of  caating  off  tbe  liTery  of  worldly  pride,  and  con- 
■ecratiog  beraelf  to  tbe  service  of  the  "  meek  and  lowly  Jeaua." 
How  nobly  ibe  fnlfllled  this  glorious  intention,  let  tbe  noble  Or- 
der she  founded,  and  ita  beautiful  work  ameng  tbe  children  of 
the  poor,  l»ear  witness. 


Nor  faintest  note  of  graver  thought  couid  sonnd  its 

warning  knells 
Where  rang  the  tunes  of  Pleasure's  late,  tbe  clang  of 

Folly's  bells. 
And  'mid  the  proud  and  jewelled  throng  that  graced 

that  festal  scene 
One  peerless  star  serenely  shone,  a  fondly  worshipped 

queen  ; 
O'er  all  the  gleaming  galaxy  of  brightest  beaaty  there 
That  high- bom  maid  of  Erin  reigned,  the  fairest  of  tbe 

fair. 

•  •  »  «  »  •  • 

A  murmur  of  coming  mom  dissolved  the  spell  of  night. 
And  through  the  shadows  dimly  peered  the  herald 

beams  of  light ; 
And  as  the  day  its  throne  upreared  within  the  golden 

Eatit, 
An  eager  throng  thus  early  came  to  share  a  nuptial 

feast. 
A  grand  and  goodly  company  had  fondly  gathered 

there, 
Yet  not  in  silken  raiment  clad,  nor  decked  with  Jewels 

rare — 
In  mean  and  tattered  drapery  they  braved  the  wintry 

cold. 
And  oft  the  thin  and  pallid  check  its  dismal  story  told. 
Yet  grand  were  they,  those  heirs  of  Heaven,  those 

children  of  the  King, 
And  goodly  was  the  company  o'er  watched  by  angel 

wing; 
Nor  proud  bcraldric  blazonry,  nor  wreathed  and  gilded 

wall. 
Could  match  that  monarch's  matin  feast,  that  bride- 
groom's banquet  hall. 
And  while  they  humbly  knelt  beside  the  yet  unopened 

door. 
The  worldly  revel  hashed  Its  strain,  the  stately  dance 

was  o'er — 
And  now,  from  worship  false  and  vain,  from  gods  of 

frailest  clay, 
The  star  of  courtly  splendor  turned  in  weariness  away  ; 
And  as  she  sought  her  regal  home  a  strange,  unwonted 

scene 
Met,  on  her  way,  the  startled  gaze  of  Pleasure's  petted 

queen  : 
She  saw  tbe  lowly  band  that  knelt  beside  the  temple's 

gate — 
She  saw  "  the  meek  and  humble  ones "  their  matin 

feast  await — 
And  lo !  the  Master  seemed  amid  His  chosen  flock  to 

stand. 
With  dust  upon  His  battered  robe  and  blood-drops  on 

His  hand  ; 
"Behold I"   He  cried,  "the  picture  pure,  the  lesson 

traced  for  thee ! 
Thus  early  seek  thou  Wisdom's  gate,  thus  early  wait 

for  Me." 

•  ••••••• 

They  gathered  in  a  simple  room,  that  knew  no  carving 

rare- 
No- banner  with  its  proud  device,  no  festal  garland 

fair; 
And  none  amid  that  childish  band  could  boast  a  lordly 

name — 
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They  were  the  children  of  the  poor,  unknown  to  rank 
or  fame. 

They  gathervd  fondly,  lovingly,  around  a  gentle  nun. 

And  sweetly,  for  the  Master's  sake,  she  gave  each  little 
one 

Pare  lessons  of  the  precious  lore  that  once  on  earth  He 
taught — 

Glad  knowledge  of  the  wondrous  work  their  hidden 
Saviour  wrought. 

Thus  was  the  warning  heeded  well,  for  lo  I  that  gentle 
guide 

Was  she  who  reigned,  a  royal  rose,  within  the  realms 

of  Pride- 
Was  she  who  shone  with  brightest  ray  amid  the  gleam- 
ing train. 

That  glided  through  the  stately  hall  to  Music's  witch- 
ing strain. 

Her  voice  of  softest,  sweetest  tone,  hath  breathed  the 
solemn  vow, 

The  sable  veil  replaceth  now  the  gems  that  decked  her 
brow  ; 

The  dress  of  coarsest  serge  enshrouds  the  form  of 
queenly  grace, 

That  lately  wore  the  costly  robe,  the  scarf  of  dainty 
lace. 

But  Pleasure's  votary  never  knew,  amid  the  pomp  of 
Pride, 

The  peace  divine  that  fills  the  heart  of  Heaven's  holy 
bride : 

For  she  hath  watched  at  Wisdom's  gate,  hath  heard 
the  summons  blest — 

Hath  cast  the  worldly  burden  down,  and  found  the 
promised  rest. 

Sweet  is  the  Master's  sacred  yoke.  His  service  maketb 
glad. 

And  rare  the  feast  she  shareth  now,  "in  wedding  gar- 
ment "  clad ; 

And  oft  she  sees,  in  visions  fair,  the  shining  jasper 
walls, 

The  amaranthine  garlands  twined  o'er  Heaven's  ban- 
quet halls — 

And  sweetly  falleth  on  her  ear  the  welcome  of  her 
Lord, 

•'  Well  done,  thou  pure  and  faithful  one ;  behold  thy 
rich  reward." 


S1.M  Uateo,  Sept.  6, 1871. 


Habu. 


The  Miracles  In  France. 

Two  great  miracles  hare  recently  taken  place 
in  France;  one  at  the  shrine  of  our  Lady  ol 
Lourdes,  the  other  through  the  intercession  of 
the  late  Father  Olivant,  one  of  the  five  Jesuits 
shot  by  the  Commune.  The  first  was  a  young  girl 
who  had  been  for  months  paralyzed  of  the  right 
side,  and  had  been  sent  by  the  physicians  to  try  the 
mineral  waters  in  the  Upper  Pyrenees.  Passing 
by  Lourdes  on  her  way,  she  desired  to  visit  the 
holy  grotto.  Her  father  was  strongly  opposed  to 
this,  being  like  too  many  in  our  days,  a  scofl'er  at 


all  holy  things.  However,  her  entreaties  prevailed, 
and  being  too  helpless  to  move  oloae,  her  father 
carried  her  to  the  side  of  the  spring.  It  not  being 
possible  for  her  to  bathe  therein,  she  had  her  limbs 
washed  with  the  water,  and  scarce  had  it  touched 
her,  when  she  felt  a  strange  sensation  all 
through  her  heretofore  benumbed  members,  and 
she  exclaimed  :  "  I  am  cured.  Let  me  stand  alone. 
I  can  walk'"  Her  father  refused  to  credit  her 
words,  but  she  managed  to  disengage  herself  from 
his  arms  and  ran  rapidly  to  the  grotto ;  on  seeing 
which  he  could  not  believe  his  own  eyes,  but  ex- 
claimed, "Is  it  really  my  daughter  or  a  vision?" 
He  soon,  however,  was  convinced  of  the  happy  re- 
ality of  his  child's  perfect  cure,  and  from  an  incred- 
ulous scoffer  became  a  believer,  and  went  to  thunk 
our  Lady  for  her  goodness,  and  seek  her  forgiveness 
for  liaving  ever  doubted  herpower.  Some  other  fash- 
ionable unbelievers  who  came  through  curiosity  to 
see  the  place,  and  to  ridicule  the  faithful  children 
of  Mary,  were  so  struck  by  the  fact  that  one  of 
them  lost  consciousness,  became  deadly  pale,  and 
trembled  all  over,  so  as  to  be  obliged  to  bold  on  by 
the  railing  which  closes  the  grotio,  and  who  from 
unbelievers  and  scoffers  returned  to  their  hotel  be- 
lieving Christians.  The  girl  is  perfectly  cured,  and 
a  priest  from  the  Home  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  at 
Toulouse,  is  witness,  together  with  hundreds  of  vis- 
itors to  tlie  shrine,  to  the  fact.  Thus  God  is  pleased 
to  manifest  to  the  incredulous  the  wonderful  power 
of  His  Blessed  Mother. 

Tlie  other  miracle  took  place  at  Paris  last  week 
at  the  translatioa  of  the  remains  of  five  martyred 
Jesuits,  to  Montmartre.  This  ceremrmy,  from 
prudential  motives,  took  place  with  closed  doors. 
A  young  girl  of  twenty-one,  who  had  been  given 
over  by  all  the  physicians,  and  had  received  the 
last  Sacraments  some  days  previous,  never  ceased 
praying  to  Father  Olivaut,  who  had  prepared  her 
for  her  first  communion,  feeling  coafldent  he 
would  cure  her  disease.  She  had  already  made 
four  Novenas ;  the  fifih  was  on  the  eve  of  its  ter- 
mination. She  was  brought  in  a  carriage  to  the 
church,  and  carried  to  the  place  where  lay  the  cof- 
fins of  the  martyred  Fathers,  on  touching  which  she 
was  completely  cured.  She  stood  up  erect,  her 
contracted  limbs  extended,  and  she  knelt  down  to 
thank  her  benefactor  for  her  restored  health,  re- 
maining on  her  knees  unaided  until  the  Aspergea, 
when  she  rose  and  followed  the  body  to  the  vault, 
the  five  martyrs  being  placed  iu  the  subterranean 
chapel  constioicted  beneath  the  church,  and  after 
the  ceremony  was  concluded  returned*  on  foot  to 
her  home,  a  good  distance,  being  in  the  Rue  Notre 
Dame  des  Champs.  The  miracle  is  known  to  hun- 
dreds, who  will  sign  the  medical  testimony  of  the 
previous  despairing  state  and  perfect  cure  of  the 
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girl.  We  feel  that  when  the  subterranean  chape 
is  flnislied,  we  will  see  regular  pilgrimages  to  the 
tombs  of  our  venerated  martyrs.  A»  it  is,  count- 
less sick  and  ailing  come  daily  to  implore,  through 
their  intercession,  the  cure  of  all  their  ailmeiits. 
Other  marvellous  cures  are  spoken  of  as  obtained 
through  the  intercession  of  the  martyred  Fathera 
Ducondray  and  Clere.  Steps  are  being  taken  to 
have  all  possible  information  as  to  these  miracles, 
and  the  working  thereof  is  in  the  hands  of  a  well- 
known  Father  of  the  society,  famous  alike  for  his 
preaching  as  well  as  for  the  solidity  and  erudition 
of  his  many  works.  "When  sufficient  positive  facts 
are  known,  steps  will  be  taken  for  the  beatifica- 
tion of  our  martyrs.  We  see  even  in  this  city,  so 
famed  for  modern  civilization,  and  still  smoking 
and  blood-steeped,  God  has  pleased  to  manifest 
the  sanctity  of  His  own  tried  and  faithful  servants 
— the  children  of  the  Great  Ignatius  of  Loyola. 
The  miracle  of  Lourdes  is  related  in  the  Semaine 
RHigifUse,  of  Toulouse;  the  other,  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  a  Jesuit  Father  from  Paris,  dated  July  23. 
— Paria  Correfpondcnt  Catholic  Opinion. 


Mary  onr  Mother. 

Mary  is  our  Mother,  the  Mother  of  all  Chris- 
tians, and,  indeed,  of  all  men,  in  the  sense  that  all 
should  be  Christians.  It  is  from  the  words  of  St. 
John  that  we  know  this  great  truth,  that  as  we 
owe  oar  natural  lives  to  our  mothers,  we  owe  to 
Mary  the  i>uperoatural  life  of  our  soul. 

Here  are  the  words  of  St.  John  :  "  When  Jesus 
saw  his  mother  and  the  disciple  standing,  whom 
He  loved,  he  saith  to  His  mother:  'Woman,  be- 
hold thy  son.'  After  that  He  saith  to  the  disciple: 
'  Behold  thy  mother.'  And  from  that  hour  the 
disciple  took  her  to  his  own."* 

In  these  memorable  words  it  must  be  remarked 
that  Jesus  mentions  the  names  neither  of  3Iary  nor 
John.  Nor  does  he  give  the  name  of  mother  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  but  culls  her  woman,  mulier.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  some  interpreters  that  our  Blessed 
Lord  did  not  bestow  upon  her  the  endearing  name 
of  mother,  because  he  w^as  unwilling  to  augment 
her  sorrow.  Othere  think  that  there  is  too  much 
of  the  merely  human  iu  this  sentiment.  The  true 
reason  is  that  Mary  in  this  solemn  occasion  was 
the  Woman,  the  true  woman,  the  perfect  woman, 
the  woman  through  whom  tlie  world  was  re- 
deemed ;  as  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  Man  without  any 
other  title,  the  true  man,  the  perfect  man,  the  man, 
Redeemer  and  Saviour  of  men.  "  How  simple  are 
they,"  says  P.  Ventura  de  Raulica,  "  how  narrow- 
minded  they  are,  who  are  astonished,  who  regret, 

•  St.  John,  xix,  2«,  27. 


that  the  Son  of  God  upon  the  Cross  did  not  call 
Mary  mother  but  leoman!  Ah  !  if  Jesus  Christ  on 
so  solemn  an  occasion  bad  called  Mary  mother  he 
would  have  manifested  a  pious  sentiment ;  by  call- 
ing her  Woman,  He  revealed  great  mysteries  to  us. 
Had  he  called  her  mother.  He  would  have  pro- 
foundly ifioved  her;  by  calling  her  Woman  He 
elevated  her  to  the  highest  pitch  of  greatness.  Had 
He  called  her  mother.  He  would  have  declared  her 
Ills  mother;  by  calling  her  Woman,  He  declared 
her  to  be  co-redemptrix.  Had  He  called  her  Mother, 
Mary  would  have  only  been  his  mother;  by  calling 
her  Woman,  and  giving  her  John  as  her  son,  He  pro 
claimed  her  the  Woman-Mother  of  the  universe,  the 
Mother  of  the  Church.  Had  He  called  her  mother. 
He  would  have  shown  Himself  merely  as  her  son ; 
by  calling  her  Woman  He  declared  Himself  to  be  the 
Redeemer.  Had  He  called  her  mother,  lie  would 
have  spoken  as  man ;  calling  her  Woman  He 
spoke  as  God." 

For  a  similar  reason  the  name  of  St.  John  is  not 
pmnounced  by  our  Blessed  Lord.  John,  at  that 
supreme  moment,  was  not  merely  John,  but  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved;  that  is  every  faithful 
disciple,  every  Christian  worthy  of  his  vocation; 
he  represented  all  the  disciples  of  Christ,  all  the 
sons  of  Mary,  and  in  him  was  indicited  the  great 
fact  that  the  two  titles  of  beloved  disciple  of  Jesus 
and  devoted  child  of  Mary  are  inseparable. 

Mary,  then,  becomes  the  Mother  not  only  of 
John,  but  of  all  Christians.  And  what  is  meant 
by  this  name  of  "  Mother  of  Men,"  given  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  ?  It  signifies  that  she  has  brought 
us  forth  to  the  life  of  grace,  as  our  mothere  have 
given  us  natural  life.  The  soul  has  its  life,  as  the 
body  has  its  own ;  this  life  of  the  soul  is  supernatu- 
ral, but  as  true  a  life  as  is  that  of  the  body.  And 
just  as  without  our  mothers,  our  bodies  would  not 
have  their  life,  so  it  is  through  Mury  tliat  our  souls 
are  animated  with  the  life  that  is  their  own;  con- 
sequently she  is  the  true  lifo  of  our  souls. 

"ItciU  not  leave  you  trphanit"  was  the  promis 
of  our  Saviour,  and  to  fulfil  it,  he  made  us  chil- 
dren of  God,  and  He  became  our  Father:  Thut 
shall  you  pray:  Our  Fatlter  who  art  in  heacen. 
But  children  born  of  the  same  father  and  same 
mother  are  more  united  to  each  other  than  if  they 
were  only  of  the  same  father.  Thus  Joseph  loved 
Benjamin  more  than  his  other  brothera,  because  he 
was  his  brother  both  by  father  and  mother,  where- 
as the  others,  though  children  of  Jacob,  were  bom 
of  another  mother.  Jesus  Christ  loving  us  with 
an  infinite  love  made  us  his  perfect  brothera,  born 
of  thp  same  father  and  the  same  mother.  We  are 
then,  far  from  being  orphans. 

Mary,  then,  is  our  Mother  because  she  is  the 
Mother  of  Jesus;   her  human  maternity  is  the 
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consequence,  the  apanage  of  her  divine  maternity. 
From  the  Scriptures  wc  learn  that  Jesus  is  not  an 
only  Son :  He  is  the  first-born  among  many 
brothers,  sjiys  St.  Paul:  Primi^genittut  in  multis 
fratribun;*  the  Gospel  also  says  that  Mary  brought 
forth  her  First-born.  Now,  faith  teaches  us  thai 
Mary,  a  Virgin  before,  duriug  and  after  the  bring- 
ing forth  of  her  Son  Jesus,  never  had  any  other 
son  according  to  the  flesh ;  she  has  then  spiritual 
children,  who  are  all  Christians.  Indeed,  being 
the  Mother  of  the  head,  how  could  it  be  that  she 
would  not  be  the  mother  of  the  members?  She 
has  been  made  the  participant  of  the  fecundity 
of  the  celestial  Father,  says  the  Abbe  Petita- 
lot,  to  give  birth  not  only  to  Jesus  Christ  but 
to  all  his  members.  Wherefore  we  admit  the 
explanation  thatM.  Oliergivesof  the  three  Masses 
celebrated  on  Christmas  day:  that  they  are  to 
honor  the  three  births  of  Jesus  Christ,  viz., 
in  the  bosom  of  llis  Father,  in  the  womb  of 
Mary,  and  in  all  the  members  of  Jesus  Christ.  On 
this  account,  too,  says  M.  Olier,  the  Church  during 
the  octave  of  the  Nativity,  does  not  celebrate  the 
octave  each  day,  but  the  feast  of  some  saint ;  be- 
cause after  having  celebrated  the  feast  of  the  First- 
Born,  it  is  proper  to  celebrate  the  feasts  of  other 
children.  He  calls  attention  fiually  to  the  fact 
that  duriug  the  octave  occur  the  feasts  of  a  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff;  an  Apostle,  who  is  also  an  Evan- 
gelist ;  a  bishop ;  a  deacon  martyr ;  a  virgin  mar- 
tyr, and  the  Holy  Innocents  who  represent  the  faith- 
ful— and  thus  we  honor  the  whole  mystic  body  ol 
the  Saviour. 


*  Bom.  viii. 


Mary  our  Refuf^^e. 


The  Bishop  of  Verdun  relates  a  touching  inci- 
dent, of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness  on  his  first 
visit  to  Rome.  Two  poor  men,  who  were  drinking 
at  a  tavern,  quarrelled;  and  becoming  violently 
excited,  one  of  them  seized  a  knife  which  was 
lying  on  the  table,  and  attempted  to  strike  his  com- 
panion, who  fled  in  terror  of  his  life.  He  was 
pursued,  and  almost  overtaken,  when  he  perceived 
an  image  of  the  Madonna  at  a  short  distance ;  he 
fled  toward  it,  and,  throwing  himself  down  at  its 
feet,  turned  toward  his  adversary  and  said :  "  Have 
you  the  heart  to  kill  me  under  the  very  eyes  of 
our  Mother?"  The  hand  yhich  was  raised  to 
strike  him,  fell  as  if  paralyzed,  and  the  knife  drop- 
ped at  the  feet  of  the  Madonna.  Of  course  a  rec- 
onciliation ensued;  and  this  poor  man's  love  of 
our  Blessed  Lady,  and  his  confidence  in  her  pro- 
tection were  the  means  not  only  of  preserving  his 
life,  but  of  saving  his  companion  from  the  com- 
4nission  of  a  great  crime. 


Letter  from  the  Pope. 

The  various  Circoll  of  the  Donna  Cattoliche  cel- 
ebrated the  23d  of  August,  the  day  on  which  Pius 
IX  surpassed  the  actual  length  ascribed  to  the 
reign  of  St.  Peter,  by  presenting  him  with  nu- 
merous sets  of  vestments  and  altar  furniture 
for  distribution  among  needy  churches.  The  Holy 
Father,  however,  has  settled  the  matter  in  a  way 
consonant  with  his  own  benevolence  and  greatness 
of  heart,  by  the  following  letter  to  Marchesa 
Cavalette : 

"  Carissima  Marehese  Senatore,  e  figlio  via  Oesu 
Gristo. — The  multiplied  proofs  of  filial  affection 
which  reach  me  daily  from  every  parts  of  the  Catho- 
lic world  fill  me  with  lively  emotion  and  sincere 
gratitude,  which  I  endeavor  to  satisfy  by  fervent 
prayers  for  the  many  children  of  the  Church,  in 
whose  behalf  I  offer  up  every  week  the  sacrifice  of 
infinite  value,  that  is  the  Holy  Mass,  which  in  sat- 
isfaction of  the  general  desire,  I  will  also  apply  to 
the  23d  of  this  month,  asking  of  God  that  He  would 
be  pleased  to  deliver  our  country  {^nostra  Italia)  of 
the  many  evils  by  which  she  is  every  day  more  and 
more  oppressed. 

"Nevertheless,  it  was  with  feelings  of  surprise 
that  I  heard  of  this  new  and  most  unexpected 
token  by  which  it  seems  many  goofl  Catholics  are 
preparing  to  make  manifest  their  filial  love,  namely, 
by  the  presentation  of  a  golden  throne,  and  the 
proposition  to  add  the  title  of '  Great '  to  Pius  the 
Ninth. 

"  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  with  all  the 
sincerity  of  a  loving  father,  I  send  you  my  answer 
to  both  these  questions. 

"And  first,  in  regard  to  the  precious  gift  of  a 
golden  cathedra ;  from  the  first  moment  I  heard  of 
it,  it  suggested  itself  to  my  mind  to  employ  what- 
ever sum  the  offerings  might  amount  to,  to  the  re- 
demption of  the  young  clerical  aspirants  who, 
by  a  shameful  {tenebroiia)  and  unheard-of  law,  are 
forced  to  assume  military  service.  The  clergy 
form  the  golden  seat  on  which  this  Church  is  en- 
throned, and  therefore  it  is  against  the  clergy  are 
directed  the  principal  efforts  of  those  at  present  in 
power — by  spoliation,  by  persecution,  and  above 
all,  by  putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  vocations  to 
the  sanctuary,  in  order  to  diminish  the  ranks  of  the 
hierarchy,  and  render  it  difficult  to  supply  the  void 
left  in  its  ranks,  decimated  every  day  by  deaths 
through  the  bitterness  of  heart  felt  by  its  members. 

"It  might  bethought  that  the  rulers  of  the  day 
had  assumed  the  task  of  destroying  everything, 
and  most  especially  all  that  bears  relation  to  relig- 
ion and  the  Church.  And  while  they  are  profuse 
with  commendations  and  subsidies  for  the  discour- 
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agement  of  any  of  the  clergy-ecclesiastics  who  are 
devoted  to  their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  to  apos- 
tates from  the  failli  they  show  every  favor  to  tlie 
great  grief  of  the  true  and  good,  and  because  they 
follow  after  doctrine  s  opposed  to  those  who  perse- 
cute them  and  their  anti-Christian  inclinations. 
But  we  must  leave  these  blind  rulers  to  pursue 
their  way  which  lends  to  perdition,  for  having 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  first  warnings  of  their 
conscience,  and  become  ribald  by  mocking  the 
wholesome  doctrine  placed  before  their  eyes,  they 
have  fallen  into  that  descent  which  leads  to  the 
boltondcss  abyss. 

"  And  with  regard  to  the  second  idea,  of  adding 
to  our  name  the  adjunct  of  'Great,'  there  recur  to 
my  mind  the  words  of  our  Divine  Redeemer. 
When,  having  assumed  our  human  nature,  lie  was 
walking  through  Judea,  and  some  one  struck  with 
admiration  at  His  teaching,  addressed  Him  as 
'  Good  Master,'  He  replied  :  '  Why  callest  thou  Me 
good ;  only  One  is  goo<l,  namely,  Gml.'  If,  there- 
fore, Jesus  Christ,  speaking  as  man,  declared  that 
God  only  was  to  be  called  'Good,'  how  much 
rather  must  His  unworthy  Vicar  be  bound  to  say 
that  God  only  is  to  be  called  '  Great.'  Great,  for 
the  support  which  He  vouchsafes  to  His  Vicar. 
Great,  for  the  infinite  patience  He  is  pleased  to  use 
towards  His  adversaries.  Great,  for  the  reward 
He  proposes  for  all  who  forsake  the  way  of  sin  to 
apply  themselves  to  the  practice  of  penance. 
Great,  for  the  terrible  judgments  which  He  has 
in  store  for  unbelievers,  and  for  all  obstinate  ene- 
mies of  the  Holy  Church. 

"  To  sum  up,  then,  I  repeat  that  in  the  first  place 
I  would  wish  the  money  collected  for  the  throne 
should  be  applied  for  the  redemption  of  clerics 
from  military  service ;  and  secondly,  that  my  name 
continue  to  be  pronouced  as  heretofore,  desiring 
that  all  should  say,  to  the  glory  of  God  :  '  Magnus 
Dominus  et  laudabilis  nimiti.^  This  is  the  wish  of 
a  father  expressed  to  his  dear  children,  and  with 
all  strength  of  desire  I  repeat  my  assurances  of 
love  and  gratitude  towards  you.  True  it  is  that  to 
three  really  great  Pontiffs  this  title  has  been  given, 
but  it  was  only  after  their  death,  when  the  judg- 
ment of  men  had  become  less  disturbed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  passing  events. 

"  Let  these,  however,  still  be  esteemed  as  great 
in  the  mouths  and  in  the  hearts  of  all,  while  with 
effusion  of  heart,  I  impart  to  you  and  your  family, 
and  all  good  Catholics,  my  Apostolic  Benediction. 

"Pius  PP.  IX. 
"  From  the  Vatican,  Sth  Auguat,  1871." 

A  MAN  may  hear  much,  but  it  is  better  to  believe 
yery  little  of  what  he  hears. 


The  Golden  Throne. 

The  Holy  Father  has  refused  not  only  the  title 
of  Great,  but  also  a  throne  of  gold  which  a  com- 
mission of  Catholics,  headed  by  the  Marquis  Cava- 
letti,  was  organized  to  offer  for  his  acceptance. 

That  Wstory  will  recognize  Pius  IX,  among  all 
the  Pontiffs,  as  emphatically  a  great  High  Priest 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  is  not  to  be  questioned ; 
and  that  the  especial  character  of  his  gentle  reign 
has  been  an  immense  paternal  love,  which  has 
built  up  for  him  in  the  heiirts  of  all  the  faithful  a 
throne  more  precious  than  one  composed  of  the 
richest  metals,  is  certain  beyond  all  doubt.  There- 
fore, we  can  completely  understand  that  affection- 
ate zeal  which  has  lately  urged  certain  warm- 
hearted Catholics  to  make  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
an  offering  so  naturally  suggested  at  once  by  their 
love  and  the  extraordinary  fact  peculiar  to  his 
Pontificate. 

The  title  of  Great,  and  a  throne  upon  earth  and 
in  heaven,  are,  and  will  be,  assuredly  his  by 
Divine  appointment.  And,  having  sjiid  so  much, 
we  venture  to  add  that  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
the  disposition  of  Pius  IX  might  have  convinced 
every  member  of  the  commission  that  their  well- 
intentioned  offering  would  be  declined.  He, 
whose  whole  career  has  been  one  long  period  of 
suffering,  and  of  self-abnegation  also,  would  not  be 
be  likely  to  receive  with  pleasure  high-sounding 
names,  however  fitting  and  just. 

But  the  offering  of  a  golden  throne !  what  could 
he  think  of  that  ?  In  the  present  scandalous  con- 
dition of  things,  would  it  not  seem  in  his  judgment 
almost  a  bitter  pleasantry  ?  What !  with  the  Com- 
munist and  his  petroleum  at  the  very  door  of  his 
palace — with  an  excommunicated  usurper  in  his 
place — himself  a  prisoner  where,  by  every  title,  he 
should  rule  as  monarch — and  his  devoted  children 
can  think  of  nothing  better  for  their  Father  and 
Sovereign  than  the  present  of  a  throne  of  gold! 

When  the  beautiful  Queen  of  Scots  was  mur- 
dered by  the  Tudor  she-wolf  Elizabeth,  we  read 
that  her  devoted  knights,  instead  of  mourning,  put 
on  armor,  as  significative  of  their  intentions. 

Pius  IX  is  dethroned,  imprisoned,  menaced  by  a 
hundred  dangers,  and  subjected  to  as  many  insults, 
and  his  champious  are  busy  collecting  subscrip- 
tions to  present  him  with  a  handsome  jewel! 
There  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  us 
Catholics — we  are  a  power  in  every  kingdom  the 
world  through — we  reverence  the  throne  of  St. 
Peter  as  the  most  legitimate  and  the  holiest  upon 
earth ;  and  yet  we  stand  idly  by  and  allow  Piet\- 
mont,  a  State  which,  commercially  considered,  is 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  in  a  military 
point  of  view  is  a  fifth-rate  power,  to  seize  upon 
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the  chair  and  the  crown  of  the  Chief  Apostle  of 
Christ,  and  to  dethrone  him  whom  the  Christian 
centuries  have  establisiied  as  sacred  and  immovable. 
After  this  there  is  but  little  th  it  can  disgrace  us. 
At  all  events  let  us  display  some  consciousness  of 
our  shame,  and  if  we  are  too  feeble,  too  disuuited  or 
too  cowardly  to  attempt  anything  for  God  and  His 
Church,  let  us  admit  our  misery,  and  at  least  pre- 
serve the  dignity  of  silence.  A  better  time  will 
certainly  come;  a  nobler  spirit  will  diffuse  itself 
among  men,  and  they  will  not  only  speak,  but  they 
will  act  to  some  purpose.  Until  then  we  cannot 
but  think  that  attempts  like  that  of  the  late  com- 
mission, however  well  mean'.,  are  almost  mockeries 
of  a  sublime  woe.  It  is  the  "giving  of  a  stone 
when  asked  for  bread." — London  Universe. 


How  to  be  Polite. 

Do  not  try  too  hard  to  be  polite. 

Never  overwhelm  your  friends  by  begsfing  them 
to  make  themselves  at  home,  or  they  will  soon 
wish  thoy  were  there.  Show  by  your  actions, 
rather  than  your  words  that  you  are  glad  to  see 
them. 

Have  enough  regard  for  yourself  to  treat  your 
greatest  enemy  with  quiet  politeness.  All  petty 
slights  are  merely  meanness,  and  hurt  yjurself 
mr)re  than  any  one  else. 

Do  not  talk  about  yourself  or  your  family  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  topics.  What  if  you  are  clever, 
and  a  little  more  so  than  other  people,  it  may  not 
be  that  other  folks  will  think  so,  whatever  they 
ought  to  do. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  talk  over  your 
ailments,  but  very  tiresome  to  others  to  listen  to 
them. 

Make  people  think  you  consider  them  clever 
and  agreeable,  and  they  will  be  pretty  apt  to  have 
a  pleasant  impression  of  yourself. 

Treat  people  just  as  you  would  like  to  have  them 
treat  you. 

It  is  much  easier  to  lose  the  good  opinion  of  peo- 
ple than  to  regain  it ;  and  when  one  does  not  care 
fur  the  good  opinion  of  others  he  or  she  is  not 
worthy  of  respect. 

Do  not  excuse  your  house,  furniture,  or  the  table 
you  set  before  your  guests.  It  is  fair  to  suppose 
their  visits  are  to  you,  not  your_8urrouudii)gs.  The 
wh'tle  machinery  of  social  intSrcourse  is  very  deli- 
cate and  intricate,  and  it  is  our  business  to  keep  all 
places  of  possible  frictioa  well  supplied  with  the 
oil  of  politeness. 


The  shallow  stream  makes  more  noise  than  the 
deep.    So  it  is  with  mind. 


^H 


LDREN'S 


EPARTMENT. 


DENIS  MAGUIRE. 
A  Tale  of  Brotherly  LoTe. 

"  Oh,  Aunty,  please  tell  me  a' story," 

"Tell  you  astory,  EUie?  A|}out  what  shall  it 
be  ?"  / 

"  Oh,  a  story,  a  true  story." 

"  Well,  let  me  see :  what  day  is  to-day?" 

"  It  is  Friday,  Aunty ;  and  oh !  don't  you  re- 
member. Father  John  said  on  last  Sunday  that  it 
was  our  Blessed  Lady's  birthday  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  remember;  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that 
you  have  not  forgotten  it;  do  you  remember  what 
he  said  to  you  when  he  was  here  in  the  evening?" 

"  He  said  that  I  never  forgot  to  have  something 
more  on  my  birthday  than  on  the  other  days  of  the 
year ;  and  said  that  he  hoped  I  would  be  as  thought- 
ful at  least  for  my  Blessed  Mother." 

"Well,  and  were  you?  what  more  did  you  do 
for  her  to-day  than  other  days?" 

"  Oh,  very  little.  Aunty ;  I  only  went  to  Mass 
and  gave  the  fruit  that  mamma  gave  me  after  din- 
ner, to  poor  little  Agnes  Fischer." 

"  That  was  little,  truly,  for  one  "who  lives  so 
near  the  church,  and  ought  to  hear  Miss  every 
day ;  but  I  hope  our  Blessed  Mother  will  kindly 
consider  that  it  is  the  gift  of  a  little,  a  very  little, 
damsel,  who  has  her  mind  more  intent  upon  hear- 
ing stories  from  Aunty  than  devising  gilts  for  her 
holy  Mother  Mary.  By  the  way,  as  the  day  is  not 
yet  over,  suppose  you  try  if  the  garden  has  any- 
thing fit  to  m&ke  a  bouquet,  and  take  it  as  an 
evening  offering ;  it  will  help  to  complete  the  day 
which  you  begau  with  Mass  in  the  morning,  des- 
sert at  noon,  and  now  a  bouquet  for  evening.  Find 
as  many  with  a  perfume  as  you  am,  and  tell  our 
dear  Mother  their  odor  will  serve  as  incense,  em- 
blematic of  the  prayer  of  your  little  heart,  always 
exhaling  itself  in  the  presence  of  her  divine  Son ; 
run  now,  and  when  you  return,  I  think  you  will 
deserve  to  hear  a  true  story  from  Aunty." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I'll  go;  I'm  so  glad  you  thought  of  that ; 
there  are  plenty  of  flowers  in  the  garden  :  there  is 
lemon  verbena,  aud  scented  geranium,  and  dahlias 
of  four  colors ;  andyour  white  lily,  Aunty,  that  had 
all  the  buds  on,  it  is  out  in  blossom,  and  Kitty  says 
it  makes  her  heart  glad  to  smell  it — may  I  cut  it 
too  ?" 

"  Certainly ;  anything  that  is  mine,  EUie,  belongs 
to  my  sweet  Mother." 

"  Will  you  leud  me  your  scissors  to  cut  them, 
Aunty  ?" 
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"  Yes ;  here— be  off.  and  I  will  have  the  story 
ready  when  you  come  back." 

••  Here  I  am,  Aunty ;  was  I  long  ?  I  ran  all  the 
way." 

"Hal  ha  I  ha!  ran  att  the  way,— only  one 
block  ;  that  was  a  great  run,  Ellie.  Did  you  get 
out  of  bnath,  Ellie?" 

"  No.  Oh,  our  Blessed  Mother's  altar  is  so  pretty : 
it  is  filled  with  lamps — I  think  they  have  one  for 
every  birthday.  How  many  birthdays  did  our 
Blessed  Lady  have?  was  she  an  old  woman. 
Aunty  ?" 

"  She  saw  sixty  birthdays,  as  you  call  them, 
Ellie — but  whiit  did  you  say  to  her  when  you  took 
the  bouquet  ?" 

"  Oh,  Father  John  was  there,  and  he  took  it, 
and  laid  it  at  our  Blessed  Mother's  feet,  and  said 
that  must  always  be  my  place,  at  our  Lady's  feet ; 
and  he  said  he  hoi)ed  my  soul  was  as  lovely  as  my 
flowers;  so  I  knelt  down  and  asked  her  to  bless 
me,  and  make  my  heart  like  the  moon  under  her 
feet,  so  she  could  always  be  standing  on  it.  Aunty, 
did  you  forget  the  story  ?" 

"No,  darling;  but  where  shall  I  begin? — Oh, 
yes,  I  know. 

"  Well,  when  I  was  a  little  ^yingtaft'^»  ™y  P^'P* 
had  a  poor  man  and  his  son  w«  t,  ;«  t.hi'"  ^^^  ?  '''^'^'■y 
honest,  thrifty  men  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  by 
the  name  of  Maguire.  Well,  it  is  of  the  son  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  the  story.  The  .family  consisted 
of  the  father,  two  sons,  and  a  daughter.  The  one 
who  worked  for  papa  was  the  eldest,  and  named 
Denis;  and  the  other  boy,  who  was  the  youngest, 
Jemmy, — he  was  an  idiot,  or,  as  Denny  expressed 
it, '  he  was  a  simple.'  The  daughter,  Mary,  worked 
as  a  housemaid,  until,  her  father's  health  failing, 
he  required  her  attention.  Denny,  by  his  industry 
and  economy,  saved  sufficient  to  buy  a  horse  and 
dray,  and  with  them  earned  enough  to  pay  for 
that  house  and  lot  on  Avenue  C,  where  his  sister 
now  lives." 

•  "  Oh,  is  that  the  Miss  Magwire  where  poor  old 
Mrs.  Ready  lives?" 

"Yes.  Well,  Ellie,  when  Denny  worked  for 
papa,  he  would  ask  every  day  to  go  to  his  home, 
Just  for  a  few  minutes,  about  ten  in  the  morning; 
after  some  time  it  seemed  so  strange  to  papa  that 
he  should  leave  so,  he  asked  him,  '  Denis,  what 
do  you  go  home  every  day  for  ?' 

"  *  Well,  you  see,  sir,  I  have  a  brother  that  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  is  on;  he's  a  simple,  sir,  and 
whin  I  laves  him  in  the  mornin'  I  puts  the  scap'lar 
an  him  to  keep  liim  from  harm  ;  but  you  know,  sir, 
there's  no  tellin'  when  wan  of  ihim  turns  may  take 
him,  and  when  there  bad,  he'd  pull  every  stich  aff 


OT  him,  and  he  might  come  to  some  harm ;  to  I 
goes  to  see  if  he  has  the  scap'lar  on  him.' 

"  '  Who  feeds  him  ?  and  how  does  he  do  in  the 
afternoon  f 

" '  I  do,  sir ;  I  laves  him  lashins  to  ate,  and  whin 
he's  tired  atln',  he  goes  til  sleep,  and  whin  he  wakes 
he  ^fs  by  the  dure  or  window  in  a  sort  o'  stupor  for 
hours — sometimes  for  long  after  we  go  home  from 
work.' 

"  '  But,  Denis,  it  is  dangerous  to  leave  him  alone ; 
he  might  burn  the  house  and  himself.' 

"  Sorra  fear,  sir,  whilst  he's  got  the  scap'lar  an 
him.    The  Mother  o'  Marcy'll  take  care  av  him.' 

" '  You  ought  to  send  him  to  the  hospital,  Denis.' 

"'To  the  hospital,  sir!  an' the  Lord  affiictiti' 
him !  a  then  God  forbid  I'd  be  so  mane ;  shure 
there's  a  blessin'  about  a  house  where  there's  one 
o'  them,  sir — aren't  they  sent  to  thry  our  vartue, 
sir?'  They're  lucky,  very  lucky, odr.  Sometimes 
though,  he's  vicious  and  thrics  to  bite  mc,  but  it's 
only  when  he's  bad ;  most  o'  the  time  he's  puce- 
able.' 

" '  Well,  Denis,  may  God  reward  you ;  you  have 
great  charity.' 

"  Denny  managed  his  little  shanty  housekeeping 
himself,  doing  his  housework  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  before  and  and  after  his  hard  day's  worki 
and  never  complained.  When  his  trouble  was 
more  than  usual,  he  would  say.  with  cheerful  res- 
ignation, '  Welcome  be  the  will  o'  Gud ;  sure  He 
knows  best !' 

"  Three  years  after  I  first  knew  him,  his  father 
died,  and  his  death  had  such  an  effect  on  Jemmy 
that  Mary  was  obliged  to  remain  at  home  to  take 
care  of  him.  For  seventeen  years  Denis  cheerfully 
labored  on,  and  from  his  earnings  saved  enough  to 
build  that  house  in  which  he  lived  with  his  sister,  tak- 
ing care  of  that  poor  brother,  and  guarding  him  with 
as  much  tenderness  as  your  dear  mamma  showed 
for  you  when  you  were  a  little  babe,  Ellie.  Jem- 
my obeyed  him  like  a  little  child,  and  when  vexed 
by  anything  would  make  the  most  pitiful  com- 
plaints to  Denny,  who  would  always  appease  him 
by  promising  to  take  him  some  day  to  see  his 
father.  The  pleasiug  thought  would  put  all  other 
considerations  out  of  his  mind,  for  he  had  loved  his 
father  with  all  the  fondness  of  his  wild  nature.  It 
was  very  pathetic  to  hear  them,  as  I  have  often 
heard  : 

"  'Niver  mind  them.  Jemmy,  me  boy;  do  you  be 
good,  aud  I'll  take  you  til  see  yer  father,'  would 
Denny  say,  after  hearing  his  grievances  with  inim- 
itable patience. 

I    /'  'Ah,  thin  now  will  you,  Denny,  for  sure?   an* 

I  whiu  will  you  take  me,  Denny  ?    Will  you  want 

■  the  two  horses  to  go  up  there?    Oh,  yis,  Denny, 

let's  take  the  two  horses;  me  fathcr'll  be  so  proud 
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to  see  us  drivin'  two  horses.  Whin  will  you  go, 
Denny?' 

'* '  When  you're  good  enough,  which  will  be  soon, 
plase  God !' 

"  '  Plase  God  agin,'  said  Jemmy ;  for  that  was  a 
form  of  prayer  Denis  had  taught  him,  and  which 
he  never  forgot  when  he  wanted  to  please  Denny. 
Jemmy  was  so  helpless  that  Denis  had  to  wash  and 
dress  him  every  day  like  an  infant;  and  some- 
times feed  him,  for  he  would  occasionally  get  stub- 
born and  would  not  eat  for  his  sister  nor  for  any- 
one but  Denny.  I  wish  you  had  seen  Denny  with 
his  arm  about  Jemmy's  neck  and  a  spoon  in  his 
hand,  and  heard  him  say  so  coaxingly:  'Come, 
Jemmy,  me  man,  ate  this  now  like  a  good  boy,  an' 
I'll  buy  you  the  prettiest  handkercher  with  a  big 
red  stripe  an  it;  won't  that  be  fine?'  Somehow  he 
always  succeeded  with  Jemmy. 

"  Seventeen  years  have  I  known  the  good  Denis 
to  spend  thus  in  the  practice  of  the  most  untiring 
fraternal  love,  and  then  it  pleased  God  to  call  him 
to  his  reward  in  heaven.  Before  he  died  he  made 
a  will,  leaving  all  his  properly  to  Mary  on  con- 
dition that  siie  should  never  let  Jemmy  be  taken  to 
an  hospital,  or  want  for  anything  so  that  even  after 
death  he  sought  to  provide  for  Jemmy.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  death. 

" '  Mary,'  said  Denny,  '  don't  mind  what  anyone 
says;  do  you  always  keep  Jemmy;  and  when  he's 
bad  put  the  scap'lar  an  him,  and  the  holy  Mother 
of  God  will  take  care  of  him  hersel';  she  likes  sim- 
ples becase  they  never  knew  sin.  I  always  told 
Tier,  Mary,  whenever  he'd  bother  me  more  nor  I 
could  Stan',  an'  she'd  hear  my  prayer,  an'  make 
him  bidable.  I  couldn't  die  asy,  Mary,  if  I  thought 
anythin'  hard  id  come  to  Jemmy.' 

"  '  Rest  asy,  Denny.  Whilst  ever  the  good  God 
laves  me  strength  no  other  hand'U  ever  serve  him. 
But,  oh !  vxirra,  shure  what'U  I  do,  Denny  aathore, 
whin  you're  gone !  God  knows  you  were  the  good 
brother  to  us  both.' 

"  '  Whist !  Mary ;  I  only  done  my  duty,  an'  that 
badly,  God  help  me !  But  He's  a  good  God,  Mary 
and  knows  the  sort  I  am — only  a  little  dust,  with 
the  image  of  God  made  an  it.  I'm  very  wake. 
When  did  Father  Miles  say  he'd  come  again?' 

" '  Afore  he  wint  to  bed,  he  said,  he'd  come  over 
to  see  you,  again,  God  bless  his  thoughtful  heart  I' 

"  'Amin  I^Mary  take  care  o'  Jemmy !' 

"  Poor  Denny  closed  his  eyes,  murmuring  the 
names  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  wheif  he  apparently  fell 
asleep,  and  when  the  priest  came  in,  half  an  hour 
afier,  he  found  Denny  was  dead — passed  peacefully 
away  to  receive  the  reward  of  the  many  virtues 
with  which  his  soul  was  adorned,  virtues,  as 
Father  Myles  said,  whose  true  worth  were  known 
only  to  his  God. 


"  Denis  never  married,  that  he  might  be  free  to 
care  for  his  poor  brother.  '  You  know,  Miss,'  he 
would  say  to  me, '  it  wouldn't  be  in  nature  to  ask 
any  girl  to  put  up  with  Jemmy's  quare  ways.' 

"  But  the  most  beautiful  of  all  his  virtues  was  his 
unwavering  confidence  in  the  protection  of  our 
blessed  Mother  Mary.  No  child  ever  trusted  a 
fond  mother  with  half  the  guileless  faith  with 
which  Denny  trusted  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  that 
is  why  I  chose  to  give  you  this  little  sketch  of  his 
life  on  her  birthday;  besides,  I  wished  you  to 
know  that,  even  now,  we  may  see  the  most  heroic 
virtue  (generally  amongst  the  poor)  practised  at 
times  as  it  was  of  old  by  the  canonized  saints  of 
whom  you  read  such  wonderful  things  told  by 
Alban  Butler. 

"  I  hope,  after  hearing  the  history  of  Denny,  you 
will  never  be  impatient  when  your  brothers  and 
sister  require  some  sacrifice  of  your  time  or  pleas- 
ure.   How  do  you  like  your  story  ?" 

"  Oh,  very  much.  Aunty.  I'll  always  think  of  it 
every  time  I  go  to  see  old  Mrs.  Ready.  Which 
room  did  Denny  die  in,  aunty  ?  I  think  it  must  be 
holy." 

"In  the  one  above  Mrs.  Ready's.  Come,  dar- 
ling, there  is  the  bell  for  tea." 


fr  little  iYoar  Mother. 

Little  ones,  do  you  love  your  mother?  You  will 
never  meet  an  eye  as  tender,  a  hand  as  gentle,  or  a 
heart  as  kind  as  hers.  No  love  will  ever  be  so 
strong  as  that  which  she  bears  you.  It  was  she 
who  had  nourished  you  m  infancy,  and  soothed, 
with  pleasure,  your  feverish  cries,  when  all  other 
ears  had  grown  weary  of  them.  She  would  cool 
the  heavy  brow,  change  the  heated  pillow,  and 
answer  your  countless  calls  till  the  stars  paled  in 
the  heavens,  and  yet  no  repining  words  escaped 
her  lips.  It  was  your  mother  who  watched  over 
you  in  childhood,  taught  your  lisping  tongue  its 
first  words,  and  your  tottering  feet  to  bear  j'our 
unsteady  weight.  She  was  happy  if  your  childish 
heart  was  full  of  joy ;  or  if  your  brow  was  clouded  j 
with  loving  words  and  gentle  manner  she  was  ever 
ready  to  disperse  it.  In  youth  she  guided  the  feet 
which  are  so  prone  to  err,  into  the  paths  of  peace 
and  wisdom.  Then  we  must  love  her  who  has  so 
much  loved  us. 

If  you  are  in  prosperity  many  hearts  will  be 
thrown  at  your  feet;  but  when  fortune  frowns 
these  friends  will  desert  you  for  one  more  favored. 
'Tis  then  a  mother's  love  will  shine  tke  brighter, 
and  cause  you  to  forget  that  the  world  is  cold. 

Then  let  j'our  mother  see  that  you  think  of  her; 
perform  those  little  nameless  attentions  which  can 
only  supply  the  demands  of  a  loving  heart 
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Nary  Oer  Mother. 

Last  week  wc  showed  that  our  Blessed  Lord, 
addressing  Hia  Virgin  Mother  from  the  Cross  and 
Ciilling  her  Woman  and  not  by  the  endearing 
name  of  Mother,  signified  that  He  was  not  only 
her  Son,  but  the  Redeemer  of  man,  the  Son  of 
God,  God  Himself;  and  that  Mary,  stauding  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cross,  was  not  only  His  Mother,  but 
the  co-redeemer  of  the  world,  the  spiritual  Mother 
of  all  Christians. 

Mary  upon  Calvary,  says  the  Abbe  Petitalot, 
also  held  the  place  of  the  Church,  our  Mother,  the 
Spouse  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  New  Aflam  was  to 
have  a  spouse,  the  Church,  and,  by  her,  produce 
children  to  God;  and  as  Eve  was  at  the  same 
time  the  daughter  of  Adam,  being  taken  from  him, 
and  his  spouse,  so  the  Church  is  the  daughter  of 
Jesus  Christ,  coming  out  of  His  opened  side,  and 
at  the  same  time  His  spouse.  But  at  the  time  of 
the  Passion  the  Church  does  not  exist,  and  it  is 
Mary  who  holds  its  place,  being  herself  the  most 
august  of  the  members  of  the  Church.  There 
Jesus  does  not  c  nsider  Himself  as  merely  the  Son 
of  Mary,  a  qu  ility  which  He  gives  to  St.  John ; 
He  is  the  Spouse  of  the  Church  whom  He  espouses 
in  Mary;  He  calls  Mary,  then,  not  Mother,  but 
wom'in,  mulier.  And  St.  John,  the  eldest  of  the 
children  of  adoption,  unites  in  his  person  the 
qualities  of  Prophet,  of  Apostle,  of  Evangelist,  of 
Martyr,  of  Confessor,  and  of  Virgin. 

Mary,  says  M.  Oiler,  in  his  Vie  Interieure,  Mary 
appears  on  Calvary  by  the  side  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
Eve  in  the  terrestrial  paradise  by  the  side  of 
Adam,  to  be  his  spouse  and  the  Mother  of  believ- 
ers. But  how  different  is  her  condition  from  that 
of  Eve!  The  latter  placed  in  a  garden  of  de- 
light and  pleasure,  the  terrestrial  paradise,  the 
abode  of  innocence  where  she  was  in  the  ecstacy 
and  abundance  of  joy ;  whereas  the  new  Eve  is 
placed  with  the  new  Adnm,  the  restorer  of  sinners, 
up  m  Calvary  which  God  the  Father  desires  to 
make  the  place  of  their  nuptials.  He  puts  them  in 
this  place  of  pn:iisliment,  in  this  dwelling  of  crim- 
inals, in  this  place  of  blood,  of  sorrow  and  forloru- 
ness,  there  to  suffer  and  to  be  oy-erwhelmed  with 


the  bitterness  of  sorrow.  It  is  by  His  sufferings, 
His  Blood  and  His  death  that  Jesus  Christ  was  to 
beget  children  to  God  ;  and  as  the  object  of  mar- 
riage is  to  place  the  spouses  in  a  perfect  union  of  sen* 
ments  and  disposition,  Mary,  for  her  dowry,  her 
sole  portion,  receives  sorrow  from  her  Spouse,  who 
is  given  to  her  on  Calvary  as  the  Man  of  sorrows 
as  the  Spouse  of  blood. 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  cause  of  the  fruit- 
ful maternity  of  Mary :  the  excess  of  her  sorrow. 
Isaias  (liii,  10.),  speaking  of  our  Saviour  says:  If 
He  shall  lay  down  His  life  for  sin.  He  shall  sec  a 
long-lived  seed.  These  words  are  also  true  of 
Mary,  fulfilling  the  part  of  co-redeemer.  She  gives 
her  life  by  immolating  herself  with  all  the  « n- 
crgy  of  her  will;  she  gives  more  than  her  life,  giv- 
ing as  she  did,  her  Son  as  the  victim  of  sin  ;  there- 
fore her  posterity  shall  live  forever,  and  her  chil- 
dren shall  cover  the  earth.  Abraham,  having  gen- 
erously consented  to  the  immolation  of  his  soa,  re- 
ceived the  reward  of  his  heroic  sacrifice  :  Because 
thou  TuMt  done  this  thing,  I  will  multiply  thy  race. 
A  more  magnificent  reward  was  certainly  due  to 
the  greater  sacrifice  of  the  Mother  of  Jesus. 

The  Wiseman  gives  us  this  command  (Eccli. 
vii.):  Honor  thy  father  and  forget  not  the  groan- 
ings  of  thy  mother ;  remember  that  thou  hadst  not 
been  born  but  through  them.  Our  father  and  oar 
mother  have  brou  ht  us  forth  to  spiritual  life  in 
the  anguish  of  the  Cross.  What  torment  did  they 
not  suffer !  The  sorrow  of  Mary,  says  St.  Thomas, 
with  his  theological  precision  of  thought,  is  the 
supreme  sorrow  of  the  present  life  :  Dolor  Virginis 
fait  maximus  inter  dolores  proesentis  vita.  The  agony 
of  Mary  is  measured  by  the  agony  of  her  Son,  who 
suffered  terribly  both  in  body  and  mind.  In  His 
body :  There  is  uo  beauty  in  Him,  nor  comeliness; 
and  we  have  seen  Him  and  there  was  no  sightli- 
ness, that  we  should  be  desirous  of  Him ;  despised 
and  the  most  abject  of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  infirmity ;  and  His  loolsj^as  as  it 
were  hidden  and  despised,  whereuj 
Him  not.  Surely  He  hath 
ties  and  carried  our  sorrowi 
thought  liim  as  it  were  a  leper, 
by  God  and  afflicted.     Bat  Hd^wAewoundi 
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our  iniquilies,  He  was  bruised  for  our  sins;  the 
chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  Ilini,  and  by 
His  bruises  we  are  licaled.  All  we  like  sheep 
have  gone  a<tray,  everyone  hath  turned  aside  into 
his  own  way:  and  the  L')rd  hath  laid  upon  Him 
the  iniquity  of  us  all.  He  wiis  offered  because  it 
was  His  own  will,  and  He  ope.ied  not  Hi.-)  mouth  : 
He  shall  be  led  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  and 
shall  be  dumb  as  a  lamb  before  his  shearer,  and 
He  shall  not  open  His  mouth  (Isai.  liii).  In  His 
soul:  Jesus  is  charged  with  all  the  crimes  of  the 
earth,  which  are  present  to  his  view.  He  feels  the 
wrath  of  His  Father  wlio  vents  upon  Him  Hi-!  in- 
dignation as  if  upon  all  the  criminals  who  had  of- 
fended Him,  or  who  were  to  oflfend  Him  until  the 
end  of  tune. 

His  Mother  is  associated  in  all  these  sorrows: 
she  also  is  charged  with  all  our  crimes;  she  carries 
them  as  if  she,  so  holy  and  so  zealous  for  God's 
glory,  had  committed  them.  She,  ou  Calvary,  be- 
comes the  object  of  God's  wrath ;  her  soul  is  tilled 
with  a  sea  of  bitterness;  her  heart  is  pierced  with 
seven  woun^ls — by  the  seven  capital  sins,  the  source 
of  all  others;  that  amiable  heart  is  mortally 
wounded  as  often  as  we  seek  gratification  in  the 
commission  of  sin.  How  far  she  is  from  Beth- 
lehem! There  she  was  the  Mother  of  the  Just 
One,  and  therefore  she  brought  forth  her  Son  in 
joy,  and  rejoiced  with  the  Angels  and  the  shep- 
herds; on  Calyar}'  she  completes  her  delivery, 
but  she  brings  forth  criminals,  and  therefore  she  is 
filled  with  confusion  and  drowned  in  b.tterness. 
"  O,  all  you  who  pass  by  the  way,  consider  and  see 
if  there  be  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow !" 

And  nevertheless,  sustained  by  love,  her  strength 
fails  not.  Stabat,  she  stood,  a  thousand  limes  more 
courageous  than  Hagar,  who  had  exclaimed :  "  I 
will  not  see  my  son  die !"  Mary  showed  no  feeble- 
ness, had  no  spasms,  say  theologians  following 
tradition.  One  of  them  relates  that  he  was  at 
Rome  when,  by  order  of  the  Master  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Palace,  all  the  paintings  in  which  Mary  was 
represented  as  overcome  by  sorrow  and  in  a 
swoon  were  destroyed.  It  is  true  that  pilgrims 
from  the  Holy  Land  relate  tliat  at  the  place 
where  Mary  met  her  Son  she  fainted  away,  and 
that  a  church  has  been  built  commemorative  of 
the  circumstance.  But  this  tradition  does  not 
prove  that  there  was  truly  a  swoon  brought  on  by 
want  of  courage  and  by  the  feebleness  of  an  ex- 
hausted body;  it  shows  the  greafness,  the  immen- 
sity of  her  sorrow  at  the  horrible  spectacle  which 
presented  itseH^to  the  view  of  that  desolate  Moth- 
er; ftirtTit  iTHs  tA  recall  the  memory  of  that  un- 
fepe«ikablc  suffcViha  that  the  church  was  built. 


Self-love  le&dB  us  to  believe  we  deserve  praise. 


The  Jewel— Faitb. 


BT  StARIAPBILOS. 

There  fell  a  hnsh  in  heaven,  and  a  star 

Moved  from  hi»  Aae^hing  ihronc,  high  Bet  where  light, 

Such  a»  sialics  forth  in  wintry  norihom  eliies, 

Gllmmeicd  and  leaped  in  living  radiance, — 

Through  the  vaet  choirs  he  paeeed  majestic,  till 

He  stood  amid  the  awful  loveliness 

That  lived  upon  the  threshold  of  His  throne. 

"Great  God!"  he  spoke, 
And  then  a  gentle  fall  of  silvery  harps 
Was  heard  upon  the  air,  and  died  away; 
"Thy  Father's  voice  hath  called  thy  servant  herCr 
Tell  me  my  task,  and,  ewifier  than  the  morning's  ray, 
My  joyful  wing  shall  cleave  paths  limitless. 
And  sing  the  while  sweet  melodies 
Because  allowed  to  do  my  Father's  will," 
Then  came  there  from  the  glories  that  shot  forth 
A  dreadful  splendor  round  about  the  Throne, 
And  in  their  midst  a  voice,  which  was  not  voice 
So  much  as  some  creative  excellence, 
Spoke  to  the  radiant  messenger  these  words: 
"  Go,  seek  on  earth,  my  angel,  where  is  Faith, 
And  where  she  hath  her  gentle,  blest  abode." 
Sudden  the  form  was  absent,  and  the  choirs 
Took  up  again  their  lovely  songs  of  joy, 
1  he  morning  star  her  trembling  rays  cast  down 
And  played  in  beauty  on  the  far-off  wings 
Which  sped,  with  arrowy  swiftness,  to  the  globe 
That  in  the  distant  ether  seemed  a  speck 
Half  dark,  half  light. 

And  now  he  nearcd  the  troubled  earth  and  saw 
Vast  plains  and  oceans  wide  and  empires  proud, 
With  their  great  cities,  monuments  and  towera 
Raising  their  heads  ambitious  to  the  clouds, 
And,  moving  like  frail  insects  on  a  leaf, 
Man  hurried  on  with  trifles  all  engrossed; 
Clipping  the  plumes  of  his  immortal  part 
To  hinder  it  from  soaring  to  its  end. 
"  Where  shall  I  find  blest  Faith?"  the  Angel  sighed, 
Then  quickly  sped  into  a  gilded  court 
Where,  high  enthroned,  a  martial  monarch  sat, 
Viewing  with  gloomy  joy  the  serried  host 
That,  with  brave  pennants  and  illustrious  arms, 
Poured  proudly  by,  an  endless  stream  of  men. 
"  It  is  not  here,"  the  angel  sadly  said; 
"  This  pomp  and  pageantry  is  but  the  pride 
Which  Power  puts  on  to  awe  the  common  herd." 
Then  passed  the  heavenly  messenger  away 
Unto  a  calm  retreat  where  Science  hid. 
And  bent  its  pale  face  in  profoundest  thought; 
"  Alas!  not  here,"  he  sighed,  " and  strange  it  l» 
That  fair  intelligence,  which  opens  wide 
The  book  of  Nature's  sweetest  harmonies. 
And  pores,  a  captive,  o'er  th'  enchanting  page. 
Should  blind  itself  before  great  Nature's  God." 
The  blessed  one  was  gone  e'er  Fight  could  catch 
The  splendor  that  did  flash  from  his  bright  wings, 
And  to  a  palace  quickly  took  his  way ; 
It  was  the  home  of  riches,  where,  in  pomp, — 
With  troops  of  lackeys  waiting  on  his  bcck^— 
A  proud  man  bent  his  better  part  to  earth, 
And  swung  sweet  incense  to  his  golden  god. 
"  Faith  could  not  flourish  here,"  the  spirit  said, 
"  For  all  her  noblest  aspirations  die 
When  gold  usurps  God's  sovereignty  of  love." 
With  mournful  face,  exceeding  sweet,  he  raised 
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Hl8  cyos  of  light,  nil  dlmmod  by  rising  tears. 

Unto  the  qnlct  stars,  that  his  p;r(>at  soul 

Might  consolntiun  find  whore  Order  sant; 

And  all  the  cons  of  God  rejoicing  made. 

•'  O  Thou  I   Who  art ;  Whoso  Word  Incarnate  left 

The  Inrnlte  bosom  of  the  Godhead,— hear  I 

A  fear  falls  on  me,  for  my  search  seems  vain, 

'  With  desolation  earth's  made  desolate,' 

And  Fiiith  hath  died  within  the  hearts  of  men." 

1  ben  God  f  poke  to  His  messenger:  "  Seek  still." 

Instant  obedience  followed  the  command. 

And  now  the  angel  entered  a  prond  fane 

Whose  lofty  turrets  leaped  up  to  the  stars, 

As  though  resolved,  audacious,  to  explors 

The  veiled  secrets  ot  the  upper  sky. 

The  angel  lowly  bowed  unto  the  ground 

All  the  hi'ih  majesty  of  his  fair  form, 

For,  twinkling  'mid  the  c^olcmn  light  afar. 

lie  saw  the  blessed  Bridegroom's  watchful  lamp 

Smiling  with  holy  radiance  on  Ills  Face — 

Nearer  to  God  than  yonder  silent  orb — 

And  kneeling  in  the  sacred  place  he  saw 

An  aged  woman,  hooded  and  in  rags; 

The  chaplot  in  her  trembling,  withered  hands — 

Withered  by  want  as  much  as  by  old  age — 

Shook  in  her  weak,  frail  grasp. 

lie  nearer  drew. 
And  saw  the  light  which  poured  from  the  lone  lamp 
Beflccted  in  the  tears,  which,  like  fair  pearls, 
Gave  graceful  beauty  to  her  haggard  cheeks 
And  filled  the  angel  with  triumphant  love; 
llcr  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  gilded  door 
Which  hid  the  l)o.inty  of  her  humble  King, 
Fixed  with  such  lovr  that  e'en  the  angel  bowed 
In  reverent  awe  beneath  its  fiery  ray. 
Her  heart  and  soul  looked  from  her  faithful  eyes. 
Pure  as  the  sunlight  on  a  lily's  brcact. 
And  childlike  certainly— a  living  Faith- 
Wreathed  her  wan  features  wish  a  happy  smile.- 
She  had  no  power  nor  riches, — ignorance 
Had  been  her  hard  inheiitance  from  youth; 
Her  life  had  been  one  long,  enduring  woe; 
The  loved  one  of  her  maiden  hopes  was  dead, — 
Her  brave,  strong  sons  were  but  a  memory,— 
The  daughter  in  whose  blooming  youth  she  saw 
Herself  renewed  as  with  a  lovelier  life. 
Had  faded  gently  from  her  arms  of  love 
And  sunk  to  rest  upon  her  anguished  heart. 
And  now,  in  her  old  age,  bereft  of  friends. 
Weary  she  waited  for  the  happy  hour 
When  she  should  see  her  Father  and  her  God. 
"  O  God!  I  thank  Thy  blessed  Majesty 
For  all  the  sorrows  I  have  suffered  here; 
Grant  me  to  bravely  carry  my  poor  cross 
Unto  the  parting  of  life's  latest  breath. 
And  thou,  O  gentle  Mary,  help  me  on 
That  I  may  walk  where  thou  hast  led  the  way!" 
Thus  prayed  the  wan  and  haggard,  gray-haired  child, 
Hid  In  the  temple's  qnlct,  sacred  gloom; 
And  while  she  prayed  the  angel  left  the  earth, 
And  even  now  was  passing,  'mid  great  orbs 
Freighted  with  strange  creations  of  His  power. 
Up  to  the  awful  glory  of  the  Throne. 
He  passed  again  the  myriad  hosts  of  light 
Whose  endless  song,  like  oceans'  billows,  swelled 
Upon  the  air  with  wordless  harmony. 
And  there  at  Heaven's  throne  he  gently  laid 
Sweet  Faith  which  lived  in  that  poor  woman's  sigh. 


NoxniKa  is  eo  beautiful  as  a  pure  soul. 


fCorruanr   ^icuiies] 

ZOE'S  D.IIICiUTER. 

BT   KR8.  ANNA  H.  DORSET. 

FA.n.T  II. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  OLD   PAST,   AND  THE  FUTURB. 

"  Now  Guai^y  if  you  are  settled  to  your  entire 
satisfaction— is  tlie  cushion  just  right? — so — you'll 
please  let  me  hear  about  St.  Inigoes.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  that  paper  about  the  beautiful  Miss  Brent, 
Lord  Baltimore's  niece,  who  was  carried  off  by 
Clerbourne's  pirates?"  said  Lucia  as  she  wheeled 
a  low  arm-chair  near  her  guardian  and  threw  her- 
self with  indolent  grace  into  it,  hungry  to  hear 
about  the  landing  of  the  Catholic  pilgrims  upon 
the  virgin  shores  of  Maryland. 

"No,  there's  nothing  about  beautiful  young 
ladies  in  the  account;"  replied  Allan  Brooke  un- 
folding the  paper:  "it  is  only  a  simple  and  truth- 
ful record  of  events  relating  to  the  early  settlement 
of  Maryland,  evidently  written  by  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Fat  Iter  White,  perhaps  by  himself,  and 
shows  the  difficulties  and  dangers  Lord  Baltimore 
and  his  little  company  encountered  in  planting  the 
cross  upon  these  shores ;  and  it  also  shows  indubi- 
table proof,  my  child,  that  the  grand  principle  of 
FKEEDoM  OF  coNSOiEKCE  was  first  prrmulgatcd 
and  practiced  on  this  continent  by  those  same 
Catholic  pilgrims;  for  while  the  Puritans  of  Mass- 
achusetts were  persecuting  Episcopalians,  and 
while  the  Episcopalians  in  their  turn  were  driving 
the  Puritans  out  of  Virgii.ia.  the  Catholics  of 
Maryland,  who  alone  appreciated  the  true  charity 
of  the  Gospel  by  giving  equal  protection  to  all, 
opened  their  doors  to  sufferers  of  every  denomina- 
tion." 

"  Well  now  Guardy,  I  want  to  know  why  a  mon- 
timent  in  memorial  of  some  sort  has  never  been 
erected  at  St.  Inigoes  to  perpetuate  that  fact  ?  It 
is  one  for  Catholics  to  take  a  noble  pride  in,  and 
is  a  living  contradiction  of  the  slanderous  charge 
of  intolerance  brought  by  Protestant  writers  against 
the  Church,  which  like  the  dear  Lord  has  ever 
taught  the  new  commandment  in  a  spirit  of  perfect 
charity  towards  all.  Can't  toe  do  something  to  in- 
augurate so  noble  a  work  ?" 

"I  have  been  thinking  about  it;  Father  Janni- 
son  and  I  have  had  numerous  talks  over  it,  and  if 
I  live  another  year,  I  think  the  work  will  be  at 
least  begun." 

'"That's  good  news,  Guardy!  What  a  lesson 
the  pyramids  would  have  preached  through  the 
centuries,  had  they  been  rncted  to  perpetuate 
some  ennobling  principle  like  that  of  selfsacrifice 
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for  the  good  of  others,  or  the  divine  precept  of; 
good  will  to  men!    Why,  Ouurdy,  in  the  old,  old  | 
times,  when  men  had  visions  of  G<  d,  or  were  vis- 1 
ited  by  His  angels>,  with  whom  Iht  y  wrestled  in  | 
the  wikUrness,  they  alwsiys  raised  a  memorial  of 
stone  upon  the  8p«>t  to  let  the  nations  know  it  was 
holy  ground.    Why,  then,  should  not  a  place  so 
consecrated  as  is  St.  luigoes,  by  a  divine  charity, 
by  the  wrestling  of  saintly  men  with  dangers  and 
death  fur  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  daring  all 
perils  to  plant  the  altars  of  faith  in  the  wilderness, 
have  its  memorial  stone?    Oh,  it  must  be  done — I 
shall  never  rest  until  it  is  begun !"  exclaimed  Lucia, 
radiant  with  enthusiastic  purpose. 

"You  are  right,  my  darling,"  replied  Allan 
Brooke,  looking  with  fond  eyes  upon  her.  "  I  am 
glad  that  our  sentiments  accord  so  perfectly  on 
this  point,  for  I  intend  not  only  making  provision 
by  will  for  the  purpose,  but  will  have  a  fund  for 
the  continuance  of  the  good  work.  As  soon  as 
ever  sonie  regularly  organized  plan  is  settled  upon, 
I  will  add  a  cwlicil  to  my  will  for  its  execution. 
But  you  know  the  old  adage,  *  Rome  was  not  built 
in  a  day,'  and  we  must  be  patient  until  all  things 
are  ready." 

"  Waiting  is  a  hard  curb,  particularly  when  the 
spurs  of  our  will  are  sharp  and  keen.  Pardon  me, 
Guardy,  for  the  horsey  comparison,  but  it  slipped 
out,  suggested,  I  suppose,  by  seeing  Frank  Ycllott 
galloping  down  the  avenue  on  Belzebub,  whom  he 
doesn't  know,  in  the  least,  how  to  manage. 
Where  can  he  be  going  ?'' 

"  He  had  an  er.gagement  to  dine  with  the  Ogles, 
and  asked  me  to  make  his  excuse  to  you,  which  I 
quite  forgot." 

"  The  Ogles  are  a  gay  lot,  aren't  they  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  drily  ;  and  there  the  subject 
dropped.  But  Lucia  observed  that  his  lips  were 
rigidly  closed,  and  she  saw  that  he  suppressed  a 
sigh,  while  he  adjusted  his  spectacles  and  smoothed 
out  the  manuscript  upon  his  knee. 

"That  portion  of  North  America,"  he  began, 
"which  now  forms  the  Slate  of  Maryland,  was 
granted  by  King  Charles  I  to  George  Calvert,  cre- 
ated Baron  of  Baltimore,  in  Ireland,  by  James  I, 
about  the  year  1623.  The  grant  bears  date  1631. 
Sir  George  having  died,  t)ie  grant  was  afterwards 
made  to  his  son  ai.d  heir,  Ceciilus,  Baron  of  Balti- 
more, bearing  date  the  20th  of  June,  1632.  After 
obtaining  this  grant,  Lord  Baltimore  sent  out  his 
brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  Esqr,  accompanied  by 
other  Catholics  and  their  attendants,  to  the  num- 
ber of  between  two  and  three  hui-dred,  for  the 
purpose  of  f(junding  the  colony.  The  adventurers 
are  represented  to  have  bceu  persons  of  cousidera- 
ble  wealth  and  distinction,  who  kft  their  native 
land  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  religious  intol- 


erance. They  set  sail  from  Corves,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  on  the  22d  of  November,  1033,  and  they 
arrived  on  the  20th  of  February  following,  at  a 
place  which  they  called  Point  Comfort,  in  Vir- 
ginia,* a  narrow  and  barren  point  of  sand  jutting 
out  from  the  mainland  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
They  shortly  afterwards  steered  their  coarse  up 
the  Chesapeake,  and,  entering  the  broad  mouth  of 
the  Potomac,  sjiiled  about  nine  leagues,  when  they 
reached  a  large  and  beautiful  island  which  they 
called  St.  Clement's,  but  which  afterwards  bore 
the  name  of  St.  George's. 

"  Here  they  effected  a  landing,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  plant  a  cross.  An  altar  was  shortly 
after  erected,  on  which  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  was  offered.  At  first  it  was  their  intention 
to  commence  their  settlement  upon  this  island,  but 
after  having  explored  the  Potomac  as  far  up  as 
Piscataway,  examined  the  country,  and  given 
names  to  several  places,  they  finally  selected  for 
their  first  colony  an  Indian  settlement,  called  in 
the  Indian  dialect  Yao-conoco,  but  which  they 
afterwards  named  St.  Mary's.  This  village  was 
situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  St.  Mary's  river, 
distant  about  eight  miles  from  its  mouth.  Thither, 
then,  they  directed  their  course,  and,  without  mo- 
lestation from  the  Indians,  effected  their  landing 
on  the  25th  of  March,  1034. 

"  Calvert  began  by  making  a  free  and  fair  pur- 
chase of  this  land  from  the  Indians,  as  well  as  of 
circumjacent  lands,  for  which  he  paid  them  liber- 
ally in  ar.icles  suited  to  their  way  of  life  which  he 
had  brought  from  England  for  the  purpose. 

"The  prudence  and  justice  which  dictated  this 
policy  appear  to  have  governed  the  subsequent 
proceedings,  also  of  the  proprietary  and  his  offi- 
cers, in  extending  their  limits  of  possession,  and  to 
have  produced  an  entire  good  understanding  and 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives.  Among  the 
individuals  who  accompanied  Leonard  Calvert 
were  the  Rev.  Fathers  Andrew  White,  Copley, 
Althara,  and  one  or  two  lay-brothers,  all  members 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  These  holy  men  had  been 
solicited  by  the  proprietary,  especially  the  first 
named,  on  account  of  his  singular  merit,  to  embark 
with  the  settlers  on  an  expedition  which  they 
could  not  but  foresee  would  be  the  means  of  gain- 
ing many  souls  to  God.  Accordingly,  we  see  them 
uniting  in  the  great  and  good  work  with  a  truly 
apostolic  zeal,  and  sharing  among  the  foremost  the 
privations  and  hardships  of  the  enterprise. 

"  The  first  object  the  fathers  had  in  view  was  to 
erect  a  house  wherein  to  celebrate  the'sacred  mys- 
teries for  the  present,  with  becoming  decency, 
until  such  time  when  a  more  appropriate  tcrnplo 


*  Now  better  known  as  Fortress  Monroe. 
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m'ght  be  creeled.  This  was  effected  without 
miicli  labor.  A  rude,  yet  sufficiently  capacious 
builillnj?  WHS  soon  seen  to  rise  nbovo  the  humble 
huts  of  the  natives,  huvin;;  convenient  to  it  a  house 
lirge  enough  to  acconimodute  the  ftithers  on  their 
retiring  from  the  l.ibors  of  the  day.  The  greatest 
barinouy  existed  bctwec:i  the  settlers  and  the  In- 
dians. They  hunted  togctiier  and  shared  equally 
the  fruits  of  the  chase.  The  female  settlers  taught 
the  Indian  women  the  catechism,  and  how  to  spin 
and  weave. 

"  So  deeply  were  the  Indians  impressed  with  the 
Justice  of  the  colonists  on  all  occasions,  and  so 
great  was  the  confidence  they  reposed  in  them,  a 
chief  among  the  Patuxcnts  was  heard  to  say:  'I 
love  the  English  so  well  that  even  were  they  to  go 
about  to  kill  me,  had  I  breath  enough  to  speak,  I 
would  commind  my  i)eople  not  to  avenge  my 
death;  for  I  know  they  would  not  do  it  except 
through  my  fault.' 

"  This  good  understanding  continued  undis- 
turbed between  tlie  colonists  and  the  aborigines 
till  the  year  1638.  The  gnat  bane  and  evil  genius 
of  Maryland  was  one  Captain  William  Cleyborue. 
This  man,  from  the  very  beginning,  had  proved 
himself  an  active  and  intolerant  enemy  of  the  iu- 
fant  colony  of  Lord  Baltimore.  As  early  as  the 
year  1631,  he  had  obtaind  from  the  home  govern- 
ment a  license  to  trade  in  these  p;irls  of  America,  for 
which  an  exclusive  patent  for  that  purpose  had  been 
granted  befoie,  and  under  that  authority  had  be- 
gun to  plant  a  colony  on  Kent  Island,  and  laid 
claim  by  right  and  prior  settlement  to  that  and 
other  lands  comprehended  in  Lord  Baltimore's 
grant.  This  claim  Lord  Baltimore  would  by  no 
means  allow.  After  a  contest  of  some  years,  not 
without  bloodshed,  Cleyborne  had  recourse  to 
other  measures.  He  represented  his  claims  and 
wrongs  in  a  petition  to  the  king,  who  referred  the 
whole  matter  in  dispute  to  the  commission  of  col- 
onies, and  it  was  by  them  fi.ially  decided  that  the 
land  in  question  belonged  to  Lord  Baltimore,  as  no 
plantation  or  trade  wiih  the  Indians  ought  to  be 
allowed  within  the  limits  of  his  patent  without  his 
permission.  After  this  Cleyborne  was  resolved  to 
go  any  length,  and  not  only  refused  obedience,  but 
joining  a  Captain  Richard  Ingle,  through  his  means, 
in  1544,  an  insurrection  was  raised  against  the  pro- 
prietary's government,  who  was  forced  to  fly  into 
Virgiuia  for  protection  and  aid.  The  insurgent* 
seized  upon  the  rccordj*,  and  the  great  seal,  which 
was  never  recovered,  and  plunged  the  peaceful 
little  settlement  into  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy 
and  intesiine  war  for  the  space  of  about  five  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  government  was  re  estab- 
liahud,  and  a  free  pardon,  with  some  particular  ex- 
ceptions was  extended  to  the  authors  and  abettors 


of  the  disturbance.  Lord  Baltimore  did  not  forget 
to  reward  those  who  had  taken  the  lead  lu  oppos- 
ing this  dangerous  insurrection,  as  appears  by  sev- 
eral grants  and  manors  made  to  them.  Cleyborne, 
in  the  meantime,  had  been  arrested,  indicted,  found 
guiltyoof  murder,  piracy  and  sedition,  but  made  his 
escape,  and  liis  estate  was  couflscated. 

"  The  Catholics  of  Maryland  had  been  greatly 
oppressed  and  persecuted  in  their  own  country. 
The  mo^t  unjust  and  unheard-of  laws  had  been 
passed,  by  which,  for  more  than  a  century,  they 
had  been  made  to  sutler  the  most  grievous  penal- 
ties on  account  of  their  religion.  How  easily  could 
they  have  retorted  on  the  present  occasion,  had 
they  been  so  disposed,  upon  their  enemies?  But 
no,  such  was  not  their  spirit  nor  the  spirit  of  their 
di  vine  founder.  With  a  nobleness  of  soul,  and  gen- 
erosity unrivalled,  the  utmost  freedom  was  allowed 
in  religion  to  Christians  of  all  denominaliocs  who 
should  come  into  the  province.  Sufferers  of  every 
persuasion  were  alike  protected  by  her  laws,  and 
as  early  as  1637  the  oath  of  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil had  been,  '  I  will  not,  directly  or  indirectly, 
trouble,  molest  or  discountenance,  any  person  pro- 
fessing to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  or  in  respect  of 
religion.' 

"lu  Massachusetts  the  Puritans  were  persecut- 
ing £pisco|>alians,  Catholics  and  Quakers;  in  Vir- 
ginia the  Episcopalians  were  persecuting  and  driv- 
ing the  Puritans  beyond  their  borders,  and  it  was 
only  the  Catholic  colony  of  Lord  Baltimore,  in 
Maryland,  which  afforded  perfect  Ircedom  of  con- 
science, and  gave  a  safe  asylum  to  those  who  could 
not  find  it  elsewhere,  but  were  driven  with  cruel 
intolerance  to  seek  it  where  they,  according  to  the 
ideas  in  which  they  had  been  educated,  of  animos- 
ity and  bitterness  towards  the  Catholic  Church, 
had  the  least  expectation  of  finding  it."* 

"  That  is  a  deeply  interesting  narrative,  Guardy, 
and  so  suggestive  to  tiie  imagination  as  well  as  to 
the  mind!  St.  luigoes  is  classic  as  well  as  holy 
ground ;  and  every  spot  there — the  ruins  of  Lord 
Baltimore's  house,  the  site  of  the  Indian  vilhige, — 
in  fact  every  foot  of  ground  round  and  about  that 
place  is  invested  with  a  new  interest.  I  .'hall  go 
over  there  to  spend  the  day  to-morrow  and  dream 
it  all  over,  and  see  with  the  eyes  of  my  imagina- 
tion the  grave,  gentle  pilgrims,  their  rude  huts, 
their  humble  chapel,  the  wigwams  of  the  Indians, 
the  men  flitting  here  and  there  in  their  scarlet 
feathers  and  gay  blankets,  and  the  women  scarcely 
less  grotesquely  attired,  pursuing  their  avocations 
without  fear  or  molestation.  Oh,  what  a  picture 
I  could  make  of  it  all  were  I  only  a  painter!"  ex- 

*  Copied  verbatim  from  the  old  records  at  8t.  Inl. 
goea. 
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claimed  Lucia,  folding  her   hands  togclb.T  and 
looking  as  if  she  saw  it  all  before  her. 

"  Yi  8,  those  were  stirring  days.  We  give  honor 
to  men  who  venture  their  lives  in  the  iulcresis  of 
science  in  strange  lands,  unknown  seas,  and  among 
barbarous  peoples ;  but  the  world  has  but  small 
honor  for  such  as  brave  every  peril  to  carry  to 
"  those  who  sit  in  darkness"  the  light  of  faith.  I 
shall  not  be  satisfied  until  we  make  a  beginning  to 
periM;tuate  in  marble  and  brass  the  landing  of  the 
Catholic  pilgrims  of  3Iaryland,  General  Wash- 
ington once  expressed  the  hope  to  my  father  that 
it  would  be  done,  for  he  had  a  most  enthusiastic 
admiration  for  Lord  Baltimore  and  his  brave  com- 
pany. But  let  us  hear  something  now  about  your 
great  plans  for  the  people  at  '.Haylands ;'  this  is 
the  first  opportunity  we  have  had  to  talk  them 
over  since  we  got  home." 

"  Oh !"  said  Lucia,  with  a  little  laugh,  -while  the 
crimson  deepened  in  her  cheeks,"Iam  thinking  them 
over ;  making  whatyou  lawyerscall  a  digest  of  them. 
But  let  me  tell  you  something,  Guardy ;  I  want  a 
big  room  to  begin  with,  a  regular  work-room — I 
won't  call  it  a  school  room,  although  1  do  mean  to 
teach  in  it  despite  the  vandal  laws  of  your  state  to 
the  contrarj-." 

"  You  will  have  to  be  careful,  my  child.  Such 
reforms  arc  looked  upon  with  jealousy,  and  give 
offence,  which  fact  proves  that  progress  and 
slavery  cannot  march  together." 

"  I  intend  to  be  as  wise  as  a  nest  of  serpents,  and 
as  harmless  as  a  brood  of  doves,  my  dear  Guardy. 
I  will  keep  just  within  the  edge  of  the  Utter  of  the 
law,— trust  me  for  that.  But  I  must  have  a  great 
big  airy  room  built  somewhere." 

"As  it  is  only  au  experiment  my  child,  how 
would  the  old  tobacco  house  answer  if  fitted  up 
and  whitewaslied,  to  begiu  with?  It  is  in  a 
beautiful  situation,  and  large  enough  for  a  meet- 
ing house." 

"  The  very  thing :  I  shall  fancy  myself  in  the 
old  Indian  church  of  the  Catholic  pilgrims!  To- 
morrow I  am  going  to  collect  all  the  young  Arabs 
of  the  plantation  and  have  a  sort  of  review.  Are 
you  prepared,  Guardy,  to  stand  treat  for  a  pint  of 
molasses  all  round?"  she  answered,  laughing. 

"Ah !  Lucia,  Lucia,"  he  said,  laughing  heartily ; 
"  is  that  the  way  you  are  going  to  work  ?  going  to 
buy  them  over  with  molasses  !"^ 

"  Yes,  and  anything  else  fliey  have  a  fondness 
for.  You  never  saw  all  those  marvellously  bright 
prints  of  scripture  scenes,  and  the  saints  that  I 
bought  in  Paris ;  and  I  have  got  the  most  astonish- 
ing collection  of  beads,  and  flowered  calicos,  and 
gay  flannels  you  ever  beheld.  I'm  going  to  teach 
them  how  to  make  their  own  clothes,  how  to  knit 
and  spin,  and  all  sorts  of  things." 


"And  how  about  the  interdicted  branches  ?"  be 
asked,  anmsed. 

"  I'm  going  to  give  every  soul  of  them  a  box  of 
letterbl'  cks;  anl  if  th.y  have  curiosity  enough  to 
want  to  kuovv  .what  the  signs  upon  .hen\  mean, 
why  I  shall  tell  them  and  give  them  hints  that  will 
keep  them  on.  You  know  my  maid  reads  and 
writes,  and  plays  upon  the  piano  almost  as  well  as 
I  do.  I  taught  her  on  the  free  soil  of  Europe. 
She  is  to  help  m:'.     Oh,  we  shall  do  splendidly  !" 

"Little  dreamer!"  said  Allan  Brooke,  rising; 
then  he  paused  beside  her  cluiir,  and  smoothing 
her  hair  with  soft,  tender  touches,  said,  as  he  looked 
away  towards  "  Buckrae :"  "  Do  as  you  please ;  do 
as  you  please;  only  don't  spoil  them  with  thoughts 
incompatible  with  their  condition,  lest  some  day 
they  come  to  hurt  through  it." 

"How?  what  do  you  mean,  Guardy?"  she 
asked,  quickly. 

" '  Ilaylands '  may  not  always  be  their  home, 
you  know,"  he  answered,  with  a  sad  inflection  in 
his  voicj  which  startled  Lucia. 

"You  wouldn't  sell  tliLm  away,  not  one  of  them, 
would  youy"  she  asked,  quickly,  while  her  eyes 
dilated  with  a  look  of  grieved  surprise. 

"  No ;  I  have  never  trafficked  in  human  flesh  and 
blood,  my  child,  but  the  day  will  come  when  my 
estate  must  be  divided,  you  know ;  when  they  will 
be  scattered  far  and  wide,  how,  or  where,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  tell." 

"  Look  here,  Guardy ;  look  right  into  my  face," 
she  said,  rising  up  and  holding  both  his  hands  in 
hers  while  she  looked  him  steadily  in  the  eyes. 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  such  talk  as  this?  Aren't 
you  well?  I  won't  have  you  talking  so:  it  brings 
back  like  a  hornble  dream  all  the  dark  chaos  of 
my  child  life,  and  everything  rushes  like  a  wave 
right  up  to  my  head."  Tears  were  streaming  over 
her  face  now.  . 

"  Well  ?  of  course  I'm  well.  Look  at  me,"  he 
said,  holding  himself  erect  and  squaring  his  broad 
shoulders  which  had  erowu  to  stoop  latterly ;  "  do 
I  look  ailing?  Did  you  ever  see  a  better  spi-cimen 
of  a  healthy  '  old  Virginia  gentlemen,'  I'd  like  to 
know  ?" 

"How  could  you  scare  me  so,  Guardy?  Of 
course  you  look  in  perfect  health,"  she  said,  smil- 
ing through  her  tears,  which  he  playfully  bru.shed 
from  her  cheek,  quoting:  "'The  rose  has  been 
washed,  just  washed  in  a  shower;'  but  come,  my 
child,  let  us  go  in  and  play  Palestrina's  Dominus 
regit  me.  It  will  clothe  the  skeleton  I  have  raised 
in  your  thoughts  in  the  white  raiment  <  f  peace, 
and  make  you  never  wish  that  your  old  Guardy 
should  be  immortal.  How  sublime  the  words: 
'  For,  though  I  walk  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  I  will  fear  no  evil  for  Thou  art 
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witU  mc.  Thy  rod  antl  Thy  staff  have  comforted 
nie.  Thou  hitst  prc|)uretl  a  tabic  for  mo  iiRuinst 
them  that  ntllict  mc.  Thou  hat  annointeU  my 
head  Willi  oil,  nr.d  my  chalico,  which  iocbriateth 
me,  how  g«Kxlly  is  it?'  • 

By  this  time  they  ha.1  reached  the  mnsic-room. 
Lucia  thought  of  her  dream  long  ago  and  felt  as  if 
tho  veil  of  mist  out  of  which  her  mother's  form 
had  Issued,  out  of  which  had  come  the  Mother  of 
Sorrows  to  crown  her  head  with  thorns,  were 
gathering  around  her;  the  shock  caused  by  the 
thought  of  losing  this  one  true,  strong  friend,  even 
at  some  remote  time,  had  never  entered  her  mind: 
her  present  had  always  so  satisfied  her  that  in  the 
bright  years  since  she  camo  to  "  Uaylands "  she 
never  thought  of  looking  beyond  it;  but  now. 
by  some  psycohlogical  force  and  sympathy,  or  pre- 
vision, the  effect  upon  her  was  far  greater  than  her 
guardian's  allusion  seemed  to  warrant,  and  she 
thought  so  herself,  presently,  when  the  grand 
notes  of  tho  anthem  began  to  rise  and  throb 
around  her,  and  her  voice  blending  with  his  in 
rich  accord  sang  the  sublimely  touching  words. 

But  she  remembered  this  hour  afterwards,  and 
all  that  passed,  as  one  of  the  glorified  spots  of  her 
existence;  in  darker  an<l  sadder  days  it  glittered 
afar  off  like  "  lights  on  the  hither  shore,"  blending 
its  radiance  with  the  clouded  brightness  of  this 
twilight  land. 

Allan  Brooke  rarely  made  reference  to  his  inner 
life  ;  it  was  his  sanctuary,  the  curtaia  whereof  was 
never  lifted,  and  this  glimpse  of  it  was  the  first 
Lucia  had  ever  had.  But  from  that  hour  ho  was 
invested  with  a  new  and  sacred  interest  to  her, 
although  the  conversation  and  incident  were  never 
again  alluded  to  by  cither. 

♦  Twenty-sccond  Ps^alm. 


Fiat  Tolnntas  Del. 

BT  ELEANOR  C.  DONNELLY. 

Onco  I  made  plans,  and  said  :  When  spHn^-tide  rains 

Have  made  the  summer  bloom,  I'll  dream  my  dream  ; 
And  when  the  autumn  gamers  in  its  grain. 
And  cro  tho  winter  whitens  all  the  plain, 
I  will  fulfil  my  long  projected  scheme. 

But  ah  !  (heigh  ho  1)  before  the  silvery  ralna 
Melted  In  bloom,  my  dream  was  sacrificed  ; 

And  autumn  proved  my  schemes  were  worse  than  vain, 

And  all  the  winter,  in  a  vice  of  i>iiin, 
My  heart  was  cauj^ht  and  crushed  and  agonized. 

S'lfflci^rU  fitr  tfu  dntj—O  Lord,  Supreme ! 

Thy  llp-t  hiivc  said— <iA.i/f  /*«  t/it  Ul  thrrfof; 
And  now  I  have  no  p'an#,  I  ni:ike  no  m^hemea. 
But  like  an  Inrani  r^icked  In  tranquil  Hreumo, 

Within  Thine  urmi  I  simply  irust  and  love. 

— Cat/iulic  Record. 


The  State  of  (he  Qurstion  as  to  the  Pop&*s 
T€iup:>ral  Power. 

The  Month  contains  a  learned  and  lucid  article 
oD*a  question  which  is  of  vital  importance  and 
will  be  reaJ,  we  doubt  not,  with  great  interest : 

Within  the  few  last  years  much  has  been  said 
and  written  concerning  the  Pope's  Temporal  Power 
— his  civil  authority  over  certain  states  constitut- 
ing a  secular  domain  or  kingdom.  This  sover- 
eignty of  the  Roman  Pontiff  has  been,  as  we  all 
know,  of  late  most  violently  assailed  in  theory  and 
in  fact,  and,  at  the  present  moment,  our  Holy 
Father  Pius  IX  is  actually  despoiled  of  his  Tem- 
poral Power.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
question  of  the  Pope's  civil  rights  has  become  one 
of  vital  importance.  The  PontiTT  himself  and  tho 
Bishops  of  the  Church  and  many  able  Catholic 
writers  have  proclaimed  and  vindicated  these 
rights.  Their  legitimacy  and  necessity  have  been  es- 
tablished by  historical  and  other  arguments  abund- 
antly conclusive.  I  do  not  intend  doing  this  work 
again  although  I  must  go  over  some  of  the  same 
ground  in  connection  with  the  object  which  I  have 
proposed  to  myself  in  this  pwiper.  In  all  contro- 
versies, whether  between  Catholics  and  non-Cath- 
olics, or  among  Catholics  themselves,  it  is  of  great 
moment  that  the  Btate  of  Vie  question — tho  iUittis 
quxistionii — should  be  accurately  defined.  The 
neglect  of  this  leads  to  confusion  of  ideas,  mutual 
misunderstanding?,  and  often  very  serious  errors. 
Champions  of  a  good  cause  frequently  commit 
great  mistakes,  regrettable  cnougli  in  themselves, 
but  more  so  on  account  of  the  advantage  they 
afford  to  the  adversaries  of  truth. 

In  the  main  question  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
the  question  which  concerns  the  Pope's  Temporal 
Power,  the  parties  oppos:"d  to  each  otlier  are,  on 
tho  one  side,  sound,  well-informed  Catholics,  on 
the  other,  infidels,  many  Cliristians  not  belonging 
to  the  true  Church,  Catholics  who  are  culpably 
uns')unil  in  tlieir  view-s  and  lastly,  ignorant  or  de- 
luded Catholics.  Of  course  the  aiate  of  the  question 
is  important  in  every  dispute  with  whatever  adver- 
saries, and  ought  to  be  well  understood  by  both 
sides.  But  for  us  right-thinking  Catholics— as  wo 
co.isider  ourselves  to  be — the  first  thing  is  to  de- 
termine/t>r  our.<tflce»  what  it  is  we  arc  to  defend, 
and  tliis  is  lljo  main  end  I  have  proposed  to  myself 
i  1  tiking  np  the  subject  of  tl»e  Popt's  Temporal 
PoWi-r.  Before  goin^j  further  I  think  it  right  to 
«ay  (listiiKstly  tliut,  though  I  liave  put  all  Kiund, 
wcll-i.form  d  Catholics  on  the  one  »\dt!  iu  tfu  main 
qne^it'ti,  I  by  no  mean**  intend  to  Imply  tliat  there 
may  not  be  legit imute  difference  of  opinion  among 
such,  as  to  details.    I  do  not  pretend  to  infallibility 
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in  my  own  views.  In  endeavoring  to  settle  this 
question,  wc  need  not  address  ourselves  to  those 
wljom  we  agree  in  considering  as  real  adversaries  of 
the  truth— whether  they  be  excusably  so  or  not. 
Wc  are  not  fighting  with  them.  But  we  have  no  oc- 
casion to  whisper.  We  may  let  them  overhear  us, 
and  we  may  gain  a  good  deal  by  this  even  in  our 
contest  with  them.  It  has  been  said  Ixifore  now, 
and  said  truly,  that  with  regard  to  the  more  serious 
matter  of  the  conversion  of  Protestants,  they  may 
often  be  influenced  more  by  hearing  sermons  ad- 
dressed to  Catholics  than  by  controversial  dis- 
courses. "It  seems  to  me,"  says  Canon  Oakley, 
"that  the  best  kind  of  controversy  in  popular 
preaching  is  that  which,  by  giving  a  clear  state- 
ment of  true  doctrine,  indirectly  condemns  its  op- 
posite."* 

I  will,  first  of  all,  cite  from  ecclesiastical  docu- 
ments three  passages,  in  which  the  necessity  of  the 
Pope's  Temporal  authority  is  asserted,  in  two 
instances  by  the  Pontiff  himself,  in  the  third  by  a 
large  number  of  Bishops. 

Pius  IX  in  an  Encyclical  Letter  dated  the  18th 
of  June,  1859,  and  addressed  to  all  the  Bishops  of 
the  Church,  speaks  as  follows:  "We  publicly 
proclaim  that  a  civil  Princedom  is  necessary  to 
this  Holy  See  that  it  may  be  able  to  exercise  its  sa- 
cred power  without  any  impediment ;  which  civil 
Princedom,  indeed,  the  artful  enemies  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  are  striving  to  take  away  from 
the  same  (Holy  See),"  etc. 

Again,  in  Apostolical  Letters  of  the  16th  of 
March,  1860,  he  says:  "Since  the  Catholic 
Church,  founded  and  instituted  by  Christ  the  Lord 
to  procure  the  eternal  salvation  of  men,  has,  by 
virtue  of  its  divine  institution,  obtained  the  form 
of  a  perfect  Society,  it  ought,  consequently,  to  pos- 
sess such  liberty  that  in  the  exercise  of  its  sacred 
ministry  it  should  be  subject  to  no  civil  power; 
and  because  in  order  to  act  freely,  as  was  just,  it 
needed  defences  corresponding  to  the  condition 
and  necessity  of  the  tirai-s,  therefore,  by  a  decided- 
ly singular  counsel  of  Divine  Providence,  it  hap- 
pened that,  when  the  Roman  empire  fell  and  was 
divided  into  several  kingdoms,  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
whom  Christ  has  constituted  the  Head  and  centre 
of  His  whole  Church,  acquired  a  civil  Princedom, 
whereby  in  truth  it  was  most  wisely  provided  by 
God  Himself  that,  amidst  suclja  multitude  and 
variety  of  temporal  Princes,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
should  enjoy  that  political  liberty  which  is  so  nec- 
essary that  he  may  exercise  his  spirituiil  power, 
authority,  and  jurisdiction  throughout  the  whole 
world,  without  any  impediment." 

The  Bishops  assembled  at  Rome  in  1863,  in  an 

*  The  Priest  on  the  Miuion,  p.  46. 


Address  to  the  Holy  Father,  dated  the  Olh  of  Jane 
of  that  year,  express  tliem^elves  thus:  "  We  rec- 
ognize the  civil  Princ.dom  of  tlie  Holy  See  as 
sometljing  necessiiry,  and  manifestly  instituted  by 
the  Providence  of  Gi)d,  nor  do  we  hesitate  to  de- 
clare that  in  the  present  stite  of  human  things 
this  civil  Princedom  is  altogether  required  for  the 
good  and  free  government  of  the  Church  and  of 
souls.  It  was  assuredly  necessary  that  the  Roman 
Pontiff  should  not  be  the  subject,  nay  not  even 
the  mere  guest,  of  any  Prince,  but  that,  residing  in 
a  kingdom  and  dominion  of  his  own,  be  should  be 
his  own  master,  and  in  a  noble,  tranquil  and  ven- 
erable liberty  should  defend  the  Faith  and  rule 
and  govern  the  Christian  commonwealth.  .  .  . 
But  to  say  any  more  on  this  so  important  subject 
hardly  becomes  us,  who  have  often  heard  thee  not 
so  much  discoursing  as  teaching  with  regard  to  it. 
For  thy  voice,  as  a  sacerdotal  trumpet  resounding 
through  the  whole  world,  has  proclaimed  that  by  a 
decidedly  singular  counsel  of  Divine  Providence 
it  happened  that  the  Rom:in  Pontiff,  whom  Christ 
had  constituted  the  Head  and  centre  of  His  whole 
Church,  acquired  a  civil  Princedom.'  By  all  of 
us,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  held  as  most  certain  that 
this  temporal  rule  did  not  fortuitously  accrue  to 
the  Holy  See,  but  by  a  special  disposition  of  God 
was  assigned  to  it,  and  during  a  long  series  of  years 
confirmed  and  preserved  to  it,  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  kingdoms  and  empires  and  almost 
by  a  miracle."  This  Address  may  be  looked  on  as 
coming  from  the  whole  Episcopate — morally  speak- 
ing— if  we  take  into  account  the  number  of  those 
who  signed  it  at  Rome  and  of  those  who  gave 
their  adhassion  to  it  from  a  distance.  It  may  also 
be  considered  as  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the 
Pope,  who  fully  accepted  and  approved  of  it. 

Having  premised  these  authoritative  declarations, 
I  will  divide  my  subject  into  three  principal  heads 
or  questions :  1st,  W/uU  is  meant  by  tho  neeesisity 
of  the  Pope's  Temporal  Power  ?  2ndly,  What  is 
the  nofurc  or  reason  of  this  necessity?  3dly,  What 
is  the  bearing  of  this  necessity  on  the  Civil  rights 
of  the  Roman  people  ? 

§  I. — WHAT  IS  MEANT  BT  THB  NECESSITY  OF  THE 
pope's  TE.MPORAL  POWER. 

When  the  Roman  Pontiff's  secular  sovereignty 
is  said  to  be  necessary  to  the  Church,  what  is  the 
force  of  the  word  uecessary  ?  Necessity  has  vari- 
ous degrees  and  phases.  One  thing  may  be  strictly 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  another,  as 'for  instance 
food  is  for  the  preservation  of  animal  life  on  this 
earth ;  or  it  may  be  necessary  only  to  well  bjing, 
as  certain  comforts  are,  without  which  we  can 
abaoiutely  live.  Then,  a  thing  may  be  necess  iry 
in  particular  circumstances,  as  medicine  or  chang^ 
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ot  climate  U  for  tlie  Hfe  of  some.  A^nln,  n  means 
m:iy  be  nccfssiiry  f>»r  a  special  end,  unless  its  place 
bi  suppli-d  by  u  dilLreiil  meaiH,  rqually  or  more 
effectual.  I  may  need  u  liorse  to  lunke  ii  quick 
journey,  but  ii  raiilway  train  will  serve  uie  even 
belter.  Necessity  miiy  be  e8-<enii.il,  .springing  from 
the  nature  of  tliiiigs,  as  creation  and  couservalion 
are  for  the  existence  and  continuance  of  con- 
tingent beings;  or  it  may  be  dependent  on  an  order 
which  could  be  changed.  Thus  food,  though, 
as  I  have  said,  strictly  necessary  to  animal  life 
on  this  earth,  will  not  be  so  for  man's  bodily  vx- 
istence  after  the  resurrection,  and  could  be  dis- 
pensed with  now  if  such  were  the  will  of  God. 

Before  determining  what  way  the  Pope's  Tem- 
poral Power  is  necessary  for  the  Church,  it  will  be 
useful  to  state  and  explain  some  principles  regard- 
ing the  Will  and  Providence  of  God,  principles 
which,  though  they  are  uot  abstruse,  and  are,  for 
the  most  p.irt,  prclty  well  understood,  in  substancL-, 
by  educated  Catholics,  are  occasionally  either  for- 
gotten or  misapplied,  to  the  prrjndice  of  clearness 
and  accuiacy.  Tno  IKiftf  of  God  is  here  taken  for 
His  wish,  volition^  the  object  of  which  volition  God 
is  said  to  wUl.  The  Will  of  God  is  sai.l  to  be  effl- 
cacums  when  it  effects  its  object.  Whenever  the  Al- 
mighty absolutely  decrees  that  a  thi.ig  shiill  be.  His 
Will  is,  of  course,  iffiaicious  aud  infallibly  carried 
out,  in  some  case^  by  His  immediate  operation,  in 
others  by  intermediate  agencies  so  applied  as  surely 
not  to  miss  of  the  intended  result.  But  many 
things  which  God  truly  wills.  He  does  not  thus 
decree.  He  often  allows  His  Will  to  be  fru.slrated 
by  the  perversity  of  men,  and  it  is  then  said  to  be 
infffl-Aicious.  The  permisaice  WiU,  of  God  consists 
in  His  willing  to  p«rmtY  and  not  prevent  acts  and 
events,  which  are  displeasing  to  Him  and  which 
He  disipproves  with  an  Incfflcacious  Will.  Such 
arc  all  sins  committed  and  many  results  of  sin. 

The  Will  of  God  is  frequently  of  a  legislative 
character,  imposing  on  men  an  obligation  of  doing 
certain  acts  and  avoiding  others  so  however  that 
the  power  of  disobeying  is  siill  left,  and  but  too 
extensively  exercised.  Divine  legislation  compre- 
hensively Uiken  may  bvS  distinguished  or  divided 
iuto  that  which  is  preceptice — including  prohibi- 
tions— and  that  which  is  conatUtitice,  or,  if  we  wish 
to  use  the  word,  institutice,  conferring  authority  on 
men  or  giving  special  force  and  virtue  to  certain 
acts.  The  Primacy  and  the  Sacraments  are  results 
of  tills  branch  of  legislation.  TJje  phrase  ju»  diti- 
num  is  used  to  signify  either  a  divine  precept  or 
a  divine  institution.  Wo  oftin  hear  or  read  that 
an  action  is  obligatory  or  illicit  jure  divino  (by 
divine  law),  and  again  thjit  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
Ujure  divino  (by  divine  right)  Hi  ad  of  the  Church, 
and  the  marriage  of  Christians  jure  dicino  indis- 


soluble. It  h  needless  to  remark  that  the  eon$titu- 
tiee  will  of  God  is  alway-t  rjieiteioui,  that  is  to  siy 
ihal  it  vali'lly  c  >mn)unic:(t.;s  what  it  intends  to 
communicate.  I  will  re:urn  later  to  lhi<  phrase 
JHn-UtVinum,  which  is  (K'casioDally  and  miachicT- 
ously  ursapplicd. 

I.i  the  me.intime.  I  have  a  few  words  to  say 
about  Providence.  Providence  is  that  cure  which 
God  takes  of  His  cretiture,  both  i.i  the  natural  and 
supernatural  order.*  He  providtt  for  ihem,  partly 
by  genenil  laws,  over  whose  ex  cuilon  He  watches, 
and  partly  by  a  large  amount  of  special  interven- 
tion. This  intervention  is  not  commonly  of  a 
miraculous  character.  It  does  not  involve  a  sus- 
peusicm  of  the  laws  of  nature.  It  consists  <  xten- 
sively  of  influence  exercised  on  the  minds  of  men, 
but  extensively  too  of  modiflcatiims  of  mater. al 
agencies.  Th  it  the  Almighty  do^s  so  interViUi-'  to 
control  and  direct  even  material  creaiurts,  over 
and  above  the  action  of  fixed  physical  laws,  cannot 
be  legitimately  questioned  by  the  Christian,  and  is 
almost  universally  a  Imitted  by  jUI  men  who  have 
not  argued  them<elves  into  notions  uot  far  removed 
from  atheism.  Else,  to  say  nothing  of  the  clear 
testimony  of  Scripture,  what  is  the  meaning  or 
supposed  utility  of  prayers  to  God  for  rain,  for  tine 
weather,  for  the  cure  and  removal  of  disease,  com- 
mon to  Catholics  and  Protestants  and  Pagans? 
This  intervention  of  God  varies  in  degree,  according 
to  His  Will,  aud  according  to  the  varitius  circum- 
stances and  wants  of  men,  within  cerUiin  limits  but 
vaguely  known  to  us,  which  limits  determine 
what  we  call  Vie  present  Order  of  Providence. 

It  ii  very  imi)ortant  for  the  right  understanding 
of  my  main  subject  that  the  meaning  of  this  phrase, 
tfie  present  Order  of  Providence,  should  be  well  ap- 
prehended. It  is  obvious  that  the  Supreme  Lord 
of  all  things  could  extend  at  pleasure  the  amount 
of  His  direct  interference  with  our  earth's  c  mcerns, 
and  that  there  are  many  p(;8sible  .'.ys.ten)s  of  Provi- 
dence so  different  in  degree  as  to  be,  accordi.  g  to 
moral  estimation,  distinct  in  kind,  though  inch  ad- 
mitting a  good  deal  of  latitude  within  iu-elf.  Not 
only  is  this  true  of  what  we  may  call  the  whole 
area  of  Providence  as  it  regards  our  world — (»f 
which  alone  it  concerns  us  to  speak — namely,  the 
world  itself  and  its  inhabiunts;  but  we  may  con- 
ceive several  similarly  different  systems  of  divine 
action  with  relation  precisely  t(»  the  Church,  all 
leaving  the  Church  unchanged  in  its  esse.ice  and 
in  that  permanent  form  which  its  Founder  gjive  it 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  disp-  nsa- 
tion.  For  there  can  be  no  practical  utility  in  con- 
templating aLOtber  possible  Cborcti,  except  per- 

•  I  am  not  giving  a  pbilosoptalcal  or  theological  <f</!- 
nitlon  of  Providence,  bat  a  short  description,  each  a« 
la  quite  b^uffleient  for  my  puri>uso. 
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haps  incidenlally  for  the  purpose  of  mere  illustra- 
li(Ui,  siuue  wc  know  that  this  ladiviilual  Cliurch  is 
to  last  till  the  end  of  time  Again,  when  we  speak 
ol  .systems  or  orders  of  Providence,  we  may  take  a 
more  or  less  restricted  view  of  Ibeir  mutual  dis 
tinction,  so  that  two  stales  of  things  may  be  looked 
on  as  belonging  to  one  ordur  or  two,  according  to 
d  ffur.nt  standards  of  division.  This  remark  will 
serve  16  remove  a  d.fflcully  arising  from  the  use  of 
the  same  form  of  expression — in  tlie  pre^sent  Order 
(f  Providence,  or  in  tlie  present  Providence — by  dif- 
ferent persons  or  by  the  same  iu  different  contexts 
in  senses  not  materially  identical.  When  two 
orders  of  Providence,  In  relation  to  men  generally 
or  ill  relation  to  the  Church,  are  thoroughly  in  all 
moral  estimation  distiuct,  there  is  little  or  no  like- 
lihood of  God's  passing  from  one  to  the  other. 
Not  so  to  the  same  exti-nt,  when  tlie  distance  is 
kss^marked.  By  an  order  of  Providence,  we  are 
of  course  always  to  understand  &  permanent  system, 
not  an  isolated  instance  or  a  few  instances  of  un- 
usual intervention,  which  may  even  sometimes  be 
thoroughly  miraculous.  If,  for  example,  God  were 
to-morrow  to  slay  all  those  who  are  in  the  way  of 
the  Pope's  resuming  the  government  of  all  the 
States  he  possessed  at  the  beginning;  of  his  reign, 
and  restore  him  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  rights, 
it  would  no  doubt  be  a  wonderful  work,  but  not  a 
new  order  of  Providence.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
too  that,  as  I  have  already  stated,  wiihia  the  pres- 
ent order  of  Providence,  there  are  varieties  in  the 
degree  of  intervention.  When  there  is  a  peculiar 
pressure  of  suffering  or  difficulty,  peculiar  helps 
are  aflbrded,  though  commonly  while  they  render 
the  pressure  more  bearable,  they  still  leave  it 
painful. 

I  now  return  for  a  moment  to  the  ju3  dimnum  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  No  degree  of  providential 
arrangement,  as  such,  creates  a  divine  law  or  a 
dicine  right.  If,  under  the  influence  of  interior 
divine  persuasion,  Francis  II,  the  still  legitimate 
sovereign  of  Naples,  were,  with  the  full  approba- 
tion of  his  people,  and  with  the  cheerful  ccmsent  of 
Victor  Emanuel  and  the  Florence  parliament — 
and  oh !  what  floods  of  grace  would  be  needed  to 
move  these  last! — if,  I  say,  Francis,  with  his  peo- 
ple, and  with  Victor  Emanuel  and  his  parliament, 
were  to  make  the  Pope  a  present  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples;  and  if,  further  still, •<tLe  fact  of  the  sup- 
posed efl'ectual  persuasive  action  of  God  were  to 
be  divinely  revealed,  the  Pope's  right  to  Naples, 
though  rc-al  and  unimpeachable,  would  not  be 
divine,  at  least  as  distinguished  from  that  of  other 
legitimate  princes,  for  it  is  not  my  business  here  to 
deitl  with  the  famous  questions  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings.  What  I  mian  to  assert  is,  that  where 
God  does  not  command,  or  authoritatively  appoinJt, 


whatever  he  may  bring  about  by  any  other  kind  of 
intervention  is  not  thereby  rendered  juria  divini. 
Nay,  more, — if  God  were  to  command  a  king  or  a 
prelate  to  use  his  royal  or  ecclesiastical  i)ower  in  a 
particular  manner,  tlie  act  done  in  obedience  to 
such  command  would  not  belong  to  divine  right, 
nor  be  in  itself  or  its  effects  of  a  hi^Iicr  order  than 
if  no  piecept  of  the  Almighty  had  preceded. 
Divine  right  can  be  created  only  by  the  immediate 
exercise  of  divine  legislative  power.  Nor  docs  the 
revelation  of  any  pa.st  or  future  fact  give,  of  itself, 
a  divine  character  to  the  fact.  It  may  be  believed 
with  divine  faith,  but  not,  therefore,  as  a  thing 
divine.  The  Scriptures  arc  full  of  histories  and 
prophesies  regarding  crimes,  wliich  surely  apper- 
tain not  to  divine  right. 

[to  be  contikced.] 


SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  MISS  NAGLE, 

Foundress  of  the  Presektation  Obdeb. 

This  little  association  was  the  germ  of  the  Pres- 
entation Order,  which  has  since  struck  deep  its 
roots  in  its  native  Irish  soil,  and  grown  into  a 
stately  tree,  spreading  wide  its  branches,  and  af- 
fording shelter  and  sustenance  to  vast  numbers  of 
the  poor  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  who  look 
to  it  for  refuge.  Distinguished  amongst  all  the 
other  orders,  by  the  eminent  services  it  has  ren- 
dered in  the  work  of  educating  the  too  long  neg- 
lected poor  of  our  country,  to  which  it  is  exclu- 
sively devoted,  is  the  humble,  retiring,  indefatig- 
able Presentation  Order,  the  glory  of  the  Irish 
Church,  founded  amidst  the  desolation  of  her 
captivity  in  the  dark  hour  that  preceded  the  dawn- 
ing of  freedom,  when  the  chaias  of  the  oppressor 
still  pres.sed  heavily  and  sank  festering  in  her 
lacerated,  tortured  frame.  To  form  a  just  idea  of 
the  value  at  which  we  should  estimate  this  order, 
we  should  consider, 

1.  The  want  it  vivis  formed  to  relieve. 

2.  The  difficvltiei'  it  had  to  contend  with. 

3.  The  positive  benefit  resulting  from  its  labors. 
Ireland,  vanquished  after  an  obstinate  struggle  of 

four  centuries,  was  made  to  feel  the  honors  of  an 
impious  and  inhuman  vengeance,  such  as  no  other 
nation,  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  has  ever  ( x- 
perienced.  Bereft  of  the  protection  of  lier  nobles, 
who  pined  in  exile,  or  served  in  a  foreign  camp, 
plundered  of  her  property,  strippt-d  of  her  social 
rights,  an  outcast  and  a  bcgiJir ;  u::armed,  help- 
less, fettered;  can  wc  conceive  a  more  wretched 
object?  Yet,  even  than  this  was  her  condiiion 
far  more  miserable!  A  system  of  legislation, 
truly  diabolical,  the  object  of  which  was  to  reduce 
to  blavery  her  very  soul,  bad  been  invented,  and 
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unnlcntiiigly  cmpIo3'cd  ngainst  her.  To  make 
hir  patiently  subiuit  to  her  (kxrailation,  it  was  ex- 
pedient to  extingtiisli  lier  natunl  sentitnents.  to  up- 
r(K)t  tlio  principle:!  of  her  holy  religion,  to  dry  up 
the  fountains  of  knowledge,  and  to  elliicu  from  her 
soul  the  image  of  UoJ. 

Tlio  heart  rcvults  from  the  scenes  suggested  by 
satun  for  this  impious  purpose.  Our  altars  were 
desecratid  and  pulled  down — our  churches  dis- 
mantled— the  very  stones  of  the  sanctuary  were 
thrown  in  the  mire,  aud  the  pricbls  of  the  Lord 
were  driven  for  shelter  to  the  bogs,  to  mountain 
caves,  or  the  secluded  glen,  bearing  with  them 
the  sacred  fire  of  the  New  Law,  to  be  hidden,  like 
that  of  the  Old,  from  the  ken  of  heretical  bigotry. 
The  Catholic  establishments  for  education  were 
suppressetl  by  law,  and  the  teacht-rsand  the  taught, 
were  liable  to  the  charge  of  felony.  It  was  at  this 
dark  periodof  our  history,  the  star  of  the  Presenta- 
tion Order  tir.-t  shone  out,  to  chLcr  and  to  illuinii.ate 
the  poor  of  Ireland  ;  and,  for  niiiety  three  years,  far 
from  becoming  pale  or  dim  in  its  course,  its  eH'ul- 
gcnce  U  now  more  vivid,  and  its  bright  rays  c<m- 
tinue  to  increase  in  light  and  glory.  But  notwith- 
standing the  connivance  of  the  authorities,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Presentation  nuns  was,  for  many  years, 
far  from  being  secure.  The  following  document 
regarding  the  foundation  at  Waterford,  in  the  year 
1798,  illustrates  the  state  of  Ihi.igs  at  the  time, 
and  presents  a  striking  contrast  between  the  difficul- 
ties that  surrounded  the  first  ]abora.-rs  of  the  Pres- 
entation nuns,  and  the  freedom  of  religious  action 
now-a  days.  It  is  copied  fr.un  the  original,  which 
has  the  seal  of  the  Protestant  consistorial  court 
affixed: 

Hicbnrd,  by  divine  pcnnlsalon,  Lord  Bishop  of  Water- 
ford  and  Lismorc.  To  our  well  belovid  in  Christ,  Miss 
Eleuoor  Power,  preclinjf.  Whereas,  you  are  presented 
to  us  l)y  Rev.  Thomas  Keating,  the  Rev.  John  Power 
and  Peter  St.  Li'ger,  merehant,  all  of  the  city  of 
Waterford,  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  teach  females 
and  keep  a  boarding-school  for  the  education  of  females 
in  the  city  of  Waterford  aforesaid,  we,  therefore,  con- 
fiding as  well  In  the  integrity  of  your  morals  and  hon- 
esty of  j'our  life  and  conversation,  as  in  your  skill  and 
ability  in  instructing;,  or  causing  females  to  be  instruct- 
ed, do,  by  the  tenor  of  these  presents,  give  and  grant 
unto  you,  the  said  Eleanor  Power  (In  whose  fidelity  we 
confide),  full  power  and  authority  to  keep  a  boarding- 
school  and  perform  the  ofllcc  of  schoolmistress,  to 
teach  and  Instruct,  or  cause  to  be  well  and  sufficiently 
tau;;ht  and  instructed,  such  females  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  profession,  of  said  city,  as  now  are  or  shall 
hereafter  be  committed  to  your  care,  strictly  enjoining 
and  earnestly  recommending  it  to  you  to  pay  the 
greatest  attention,  as  well  to  the  morals  of  such 
children,  as  to  teacbln<;  thum  the  fear  of  God  and 
keepinjj  His  commandments.  And  we  do  by  tbe*c 
presents  ,iuLibiL  all  olher  person  or  persons  Trom  teach- 


ing within  the  snld  city  without  our  license  or  faculty, 
t\r»l  to  them  for  that  purpose  granted,  in  puiu  of  the 
law  and  eonlempt  thereof 

In  tesiiuKiuy  whereof,  we  have  caused  the  seal  of 
oureon9li<liirlal  c  lurt  of  Waterford  and  Llsiuore  to  be 
hereynto  atllxed,  this  16th  d.iy  of  December,  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-nine. 

GSOUOB  Fl^UERY,  B.  DOBBTN. 

JityUter.  Vtcar-General. 

The  same  interest  attaches  to  this  relic  of  a  de- 
cayed ascendancy,  as  to  the  fosbil  of  some  huge, 
devouring  mon.stcr  whose  race  was  at  one  time  the 
terror  of  mankind.  We  learn  from  it  the  anxiety  of 
the  Catholics  regarding  the  iufant  institutiou ; 
their  humiliation  in  begging  a  licensi:  from  a  Pro- 
testant bishop  to  teach  the  word  of  truth  to  the  lit- 
tle ones  of  Christ ;  the  guarantees  demanded  of  the 
Catholic  body  in  the  names  of  two  respected 
priests  one  of  wliom  was  destined  soon  to  shed 
lustre  on  the  episcopate  of  the  dioctsc,  and  a  re- 
spected layman,  the  father  of  two  distinguished  or- 
nameiits  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.'  We  perceive  by 
it,  also,  the  prudent  timidity  of  the  nuns  in  pulling 
aside  the  religious  habit,  and  asking  permi>sioQ 
barely  to  hold  a  boarding-school,  of  which  the 
Rev.  Mother  assumed  the  charge  as  directress,  the 
sisters  appearing  only  as  teachers.  Finally,  we 
are  enlightened  by  it  on  the  subject  of  the  pains 
and  penalties  that  awaited  any  one  who  should 
dare  to  teach  within  the  loyal  city  of  Waterford, 
without  the  orthodox  sanction  of  the  Protestant 
consistorial  court. 

This  is  only  a  specimen  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
r>uiidation  of  other  houses  of  the  order  about  this 
time,  and  even  luttr. 

The  new  institute  was  commenced  by  Miss 
Nagle  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1777,  and  the 
house  was  opened  on  Christmas  day  iu  that  year. 
This  event  was  marked  by  a  singular  instance  of 
her  affecli<m  for  the  sutlering  children  of  her  Re- 
deemer. Fifty  indigent  persons  were  entertained 
by  her  at  table,  and  ministered  unto  with  her  own 
hands.  She  continued  to  repeat  this  charity  while 
she  lived,  o;i  each  occurrence  of  that  festival,  and 
the  same  duty  is  still  performed  in  the  p.irent 
house  of  the  Presentation  Order.  This  was  but 
one  of  the  many  actions  in  which  she  was  en- 
gaged. 

During  the  thirty  years  of  her  mission,  for  such 
it  may  be  called,  hir  career  of  charity  was  scarcely 
interrupted  for  a  da}'.  Morning,  no<m  and  night, 
she  was  ever  e^igaged  in  her  kind  and  charitablo 
duties,  breaking  the  bread  of  life  to  the  ignorant, 
or  the  meat  which  perisheth  not  to  the  hungry.  Her 
solicitude  extended  eveii  to  the  youth  of  the  other 
sex.  It  h:ts  been  already  mentioned,  that  she  pro- 
vided from  the  very  begin uitig  a  school  for  their 
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instruction,  tliough  this  duty  has  been  long  since 
discontinued  by  the  Prcseutatici  Order.  Sbe  pro- 
vided aa  almsbouse  for  the  iiged  and  decrepit 
female  poor,  wliicJi  is  still  in  existence.  The  last 
worls  of  charity,  in  which  she  was  employed,  was 
an  asylum  for  penitent  females,  but  this  design  she 
did  not  live  to  accomplish.  Slie  would  receive  and 
shelter,  were  it  necessary,  in  her  bosom,  even  those 
wretched  outcasts,  at  whom  the  world,  which  has 
made  thera  what  they  are,  points  the  finger  of 
scorn  and  abhorrence.  They  found,  in  Miss 
Nagle,  one  who  felt  their  misery,  and  who  dcter- 
miued,  as  far  as  in  her  lay,  to  relieve  it.  This 
merciful  and  benevolent  design  she  would  most 
assuredly  liave  carriul  into  eliect,  if  her  destined 
career  of  usefulness  was  not  aire  a'ly  at  an  end,  and 
her  measure  of  good  works  filled  up,  and  pressed 
down,  aiid  already  running  over.  But  the  sanctity 
of  God's  chosen  servants  is  not  acquired  by  works 
of  charity  alo.ie.  There  is  an  internal  world  in  the 
heart,  which  must  be  cleansed  and  sanctified.  The 
beauty  of  the  king's  daughter  is  chiefly  from 
■within,  and  though,  from  the  fulness  of  the  heart, 
the  mouth  speaketh,  and  the  hand  workelh,  yet 
there  are  hidden  trials  reserved  for  the  children  of 
God,  which  the  world  can  never  know.  It  is  only 
He  who  has  called  them,  and  sustained  them  in  the 
conflict,  knows  how  steep  and  rugged,  and  strewed 
with  many  a  thora,  is  the  secret  path  by  which 
the  soul  is  led  onward  to  perfection,  and  prepared 
for  glory.  Miss  Nagle,  like  the  servants  of  God  in 
every  age,  had  her  inter^ial  trials.  Besides  her 
daily  solicitude,  like  the  Apostle,  for  her  numerous 
children,  she  was  on  many  occasions  doomed  to 
encounter  contradiction  and  disappointment,  and, 
what  is  yet  more  hard  to  bear,  insult  and  contumely. 
She  was  more  than  once  called  an  imposter  and  a 
hypocrite,  in  the  public  streets;  and  she  heard  her 
benevole..ce  condemned  as  reckless  extravagance, 
aud  her  piety  as  pbarisaical  ostentation. 

Temptations  of  a  yet  fouler  kind  were  devised 
and  thrown  out  against  her  by  the  corrupt  malig- 
nity of  her  enemies,  for  even  the  best  and  holiest 
have  enemies.  But  like  Him  who  when  reviled  did 
not  revile,  and  who  when  led  like  a  sheep  to  the 
slaughter,  opened  not  His  mouth,  her  only  reply  was 
silence  aud  uncomplaining  submission.  The  barbed 
arrow  pierced  her  bosom,  but  no  one  knew  of  the 
wound  that  it  inflicted,  nor  woul^  they  have  known 
it  if  a  consiJerate  solicitude  for  her  spiritual  daugh- 
ters had  not  compelled  her  to  put  them  on  their  guard 
against  the  wiles  of  the  tempter,  and  fortify  their  in- 
experieqced  minds  against  the  virulent  aspersions 
of  calumny.  Such  was  the  lowly  estimate  she 
formed  of  herself,  and  the  joy  sbe  experienced  in 
any  involuntary  occasion  of  humiliation,  that  she 
preserved  as  a  cherished  relic,  an  alms  which  she 


received  one  day  at  the  door  of  her  convent.  The 
gentleman  who  gave  it  knew  not  who  she  was; 
but  he  thought  that  one  so  poor  and  humble,  yet 
so  resigned,  pious,  and  unpretending  in  her  de- 
meanru-,  must  be  an  object  worthy  of  his  charily. 
She  was  wont  to  spend  four  hours  each  morning 
in  prayer.  She  made  each  year  a  spiritual  retreat 
of  eight  days,  great  part  of  which  siie  spent  in  the 
church,  on  bended  knees;  aid  the  night  of  Holy 
Thurstlay  was  ever  with  her  one  of  t-acreJ  and  un- 
intermitted  watching  before  the  adorable  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Altar.  Yet  it  was  only  in  perform- 
ing after  death  the  last  rites  of  friendship  to  her  re- 
mains that  her  knees  were  found  excoriated,  and  in 
part  ulcerated,  and  that  they  must  have  been  so 
for  years.  The  acute  and  piercing  agony  which 
her  kneeling  muit  have  caused  her,  she  bore  with 
the  most  enduring  fortitude.  She  never  whispered, 
even  to  her  nearest  and  dearest  associates',  a  hint 
of  her  secret  and  long-continued  suflferiiig.  It  was 
known  but  to  herself  and  God.  There  were  large 
tumors,  too,  on  the  soles  of  her  feet,  so  that  the 
wonder  was  that  she  was  at  all  able  to  walk.  And 
yet,  for  the  last  three  years  of  her  life,  she  travelled 
over  a  great  part  of  the  city,  seeking  from  door  to 
door  the  means  of  support  for  those  many  chari- 
table foundations  which  avouUI  otherwise  have 
fallen  to  the  ground.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  Miss 
Nagle's  life.  It  was  spent  in  the  performance  of 
good  works,  and  in  the  practice  of  great  virtues. 
She  was  ever  doing  peuance  for  sins  of  which 
the  profoundest  humility  only  could  persuade  her 
that  she  was  guilty.  In  the  beginning  of  1784,  she 
reached  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  her  age  ;  and  in  the 
spring  of  that  year,  the  symptoms  of  a  premature 
old  age,  began  to  develop  themselves  in  her  ex- 
hausted frame.  Hers  was  not  the  infirmity  of 
years,  but  of  severe  and  long  protracted  labors ; 
she  began  to  complain  of  weakness,  oppression, 
loss  of  rest  aud  appetite;  and  a  troublesome  cough 
aggravated  not  a  little  the  sufferings  of  the  last  mo- 
meutsof  her  life.  On  the  20ih  of  April,  it  became  ev- 
deuttoall  around  her  that  her  last  hour  was  come. 
She  had  previously  received  the  last  rites  of  religion, 
and  calling  her  little  community  around  her,  she 
gave  them  her  last  lesson.  It  was  that  which  she 
had  taught  them  during  life  :  "  Love  one  another  as 
yoj  have  hitherto  done  ;"  and,  taking  her  last  fare- 
well of  them,  she  passed  gently  from  this  world  to 
a  belter. 

Thus  died  one  of  the  greatest  women  that  has 
been  given  to  our  time,  or  adorned  our  country. 
The  world  may  not  be  always  disposed  to  think 
her  so,  for  when  was  it  found  ready  to  do  justice 
to  worth  like  hers  ?  but  she  was  great  before  God. 
Her  remains  lie  in  the  quiet  and  beautiful  little 
cemeter}',  formed  originally  for  the  Ursuliues,  but 
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novr  belonging  to  the  Presentation  nnns.  Those 
associfttcs  whom  she  loved  so  well,  arc  burled  by 
her  side.  No  sound  intrudes  to  break  llie  sile.it 
loneliness  of  the  spot,  nor  step  to  brush  tlie  dew- 
drops  from  tlieir  graves,  but  when  a  spiritual 
daugljter  comes  to  learn  a  lesson  of  self  devotion 
and  persevcranc?  at  her  tomb,  or  a  casual  visitor  is 
brouglit  there  by  the  memory  of  her  virtues  and 
her  name. 

fro  BE  CONTIUCBD.] 

Second  Rnll  of  the  Pope  on  St.  Joseph, 
Patron  of  the  Charcb. 

Our  Tloly  Father,  Pope  Pius  IX,  in  a  Bull 
dated  July  7tlj,  1871,  after  cnumerati  igthe  various 
acts  of  his  predecessors  and  himself  in  honor  of 
St.  Josc|ih.  and  especially  the  recent  Decree  by 
which  the  Holy  Patriarch  has  been  named  Patron 
of  the  Universal  Church,  and  his  f'slival  on  the 
lOfh  of  March  raised  to  a  Double  of  the  First 
Class,  though  without  octave  on  account  of  Lent, 
decrees  as  follows : 

And  whereas  it  seemeth  good  to  us,  that,  having 
named  him  Patnm  of  the  Universal  Cluirch,  we 
should  render  to  him.  in  the  public  worship,  every 
mirk  of  honor  provided  for  in  tiie  general  rubrics 
of  the  Roman  Brevi;iry  and  Missjil ;  we,  therefore, 
Imvi.ig  consulted  our  Voncrable  Brethren,  the 
Cardinals  of  the  Congregation  of  Sacred  Rites,  be- 
sides renewing,  confirming,  and  amplifying  by 
these  present  letters  the  afore-mentioned  Decree, 
do  moreover  command  and  enjoin  as  follows  : 

That  both  on  the  Festival  of  St.  Joseph  and  on 
that  of  his  Patronage,  even  when  they  do  not  fall 
on  Sunday,  the  Symbol  or  Credo,  be  said  la  the 
3Ias5. 

That  in  the  prayer,  A  euneti/i,  •whenever  it  be 
said,  the  comm  -m  »rition  of  St.  Joseph,  in  these 
words,  Cum  Bento  Joseph,  be  always  added,  after 
the  name  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  before 
that  of  any  other  Patron,  except  the  angels  and 
St.  John  the  Baptist. 

That,  finally  the  same  order  be  obtained  in  the 
Suffrages  of  the  Saints,  whenever  they  are  pre- 
scrlljcd,  the  f(»llowing  commemoration  being  added 
in  honor  of  St.  Joseph : 

Co3iME\ioR\Tio  St.  Joseph. 
Ad  Vuperas. 

Ant.  Ecce  fldells  servns  et  pradens,  quem  constl- 
tult  Domlnus  super  fumilium  suum. 
V.    Gloria  ct  divliliB  in  dome  ejus. 
R.   Et  justitla  ejus  manct  in  sseculum  sscall. 

Ad  Tjiudea. 
Ant.  Ipse  JesMS  crtit  ineipicnp,  quasi  annorum  trl- 
ghila,  ut  putebutur  liliua  Jusepb. 


V.   Os  justi  meditabitar  saplentlam. 
R.   Et  linjfuu  ejus  luquctur  Judicium. 

Orem  «*. 
Dens,  qui  IncflUbill  providentia  Buatam  Joseph  8«nc- 
tissimn  Geitclricia  tuiB  sptmsium   ellKeru  dignatus  et, 
prxedfa  qiiae^umuji,   ut  quem   protectorera   veneramur 
In  tcrrU,  iutcrcjssureiu  habere  mureumur  in  coelld. 


Newspaper  Writers  and  the  Pcpe. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Catholic  Tdegraph: 
•*If  I  ferret  every  day  in  this  dirt-heap  of  jour- 
nalism, I  liope  it  may  l)e  c;)nsidered  as  of  some 
account  towards  expiating  my  sins  sinCw'  the  em- 
ployment is  one  which  tortures  mind  and  lieart. 
Stupid  calumnies,  long  tissues    of  falsehood    in 
which  everything  is  invented,  nan>es,  places,  facts; 
frivolous  and  continual  scoffing  against  misfortune, 
justice,  religion,  and  even  common  honesty ;  all 
j  these  weapons  are  employed  against  us  every  day. 
j  The    Wiener  Abend  Zeilung,  and  the  TigUiitt,  Xiovi 
j  clever  they  are!     Wiiat  sources  of  information  are 
[  possessed   by  the  correspomlents  of   the  K>liier 
'  Zeitung,  of   the  Indepentlince,  and  of   the  2'ime». 
I  And  what  a  copious  measure  of  lies  can  be  com- 
j  pressed  into  a   few   lines   by   that    distingui>hed 
diplomatist  who,  being  at  Fl  )rence,  writes  all  kinds 
of  tra'«h  about  Rome  and  the  Popj  to  the  Auga- 
I  burg  Ofizeitc: — 'The  Popu  is  ill,  very  ill,  ho  has 
had  fainting  fits,  and  seizures,'  according  to  one 
writer;  while  another  says, '  He  is  in  consultation 
with  physicians  and  Cardinals  as  to  what  is  to  be 
done,  aid  di'^cu^sing  ihc  approaching  CoaeUve,' 
and  a  third  writes:    'The  future  Pope  Is  already 
chosen:  it  is  Cardinal  Patrizi;  nothmg  remains 
but  for  him  to  take   p -ssessio.i.'      'Tlie    Pope,' 
ought  1  to  repeal  it?     Yes!  in  order  that  all  these 
shameful  depths  of  iniquity  and  stupidity  may  be 
revealed, '  tiie  Pope  has  lost  his  sense-s,  his  me  .tal 
faeuliies  arc  affected,'  others,  still  more  wicked, 
write.    And  what  is  the  kind  of  proof  adduced  to 
show  that  the  Pope  has  lost  his  reason  ?    It  is  that 
he  has  condemned  Uid  newspapers,  he  has  put  his 
finger  upon  the  most  frightful  wound  of  all,  and 
has  menaced  the  earnings  of  the  henl  of  scribblers. 
And   what   else   have   these    bill-slickers   to   live 
upon?     Fodere  non  valeo,  mendictre  erubMO.    Take 
away  their  power  of  disseminating  scandal,  and 
there  will  be  no  refuge  Ictl  for  them  except  the 
workhouse. 

Yet  it  is  not  lh(  so  poor  wretches  who  chiefly 
anger  me,  but  those  that  believe  in  them.  If  th<-y 
had  an  ounce,  or  a  single  particle,  of  common 
sense,  they  would  see  that  they  were  swindK  d  out 
of  their  centesinii,kreutzer9  and  pennie.s.  Hundrei's 
of  persons  of  both  sexes,  of  all  cla-sses,  belonging 
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to  every  country  upon  earth,  and  professing  every 
different  Icind  of  creed,  go  every  day  to  llie  Vatican 
and  behold  this  Pope,  who  is  ill,  falling  into  fits, 
dying,  out  of  his  mind,  yet  giving,  nevertheless, 
audiences  during  several  hours,  listenl;ig  to  the 
m  >st  varied  and  sometimes  strangest  demands,  and 
replying  to  them  readily,  happily,  often  ■wittily, 
and  always  with  kindness.  They  see  him  rcceiv- 
i.ig  the  addresses  of  deputations,  and  answering 
tliem  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  suitably,  affec- 
tioiatcly,  and  though  al\va5's  having  to  deal  with 
the  same  arguments,  ever  finding  new  words  in 
which  to  express  himself.  They  are  witnesses 
to  evidences  of  a  wond;rful  memory  whicli,  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  recognizes  au  individual, 
seen  perhaps  only  once ;  and,  after  sixty  years  have 
passed,  recounts  the  most  minute  particulars  re- 
specting men,  places  and  events.  They  see  those 
animated,  penetrating,  and  eloquent  eyes,  that 
strong  and  robust  frame,  and  that  countenance, 
from  which  age  and  misfortunes  have  not  removed, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  have  deepened,  its  expression 
of  exquisite  intelligence  and  inexhaustible  good- 
ness. And  are  not  these  hundreds  of  daily  wit- 
nessijs  sufficient  to  make  any  one  comprehend  that 
this  unprincipled  herd  of  penny-a-liners  are  mak- 
ing a  ji)ke  of  their  readers  even  more  than  of  the 
Pope  ? 

"  But  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  be  overcome 
with  aiger:  let  the  Daily  News  speak  in  its  turn  ; 
it  will  be  a  little  relief  after  all  this  heat.  Its 
columns  contain  a  long  story  made  up  of  stupid 
nonsense  in  which,  however,  is  wrapped  up  one 
delicious  morsel,  and  here  it  is :  It  is  to  be  found 
in  a  letter  of  its  correspindent  of  the  14th  July 
dated  from  Rome,  though  written  most  l.kely  in 
the  newspaper  office  at  home.  The  Daily  News 
states  then  that  tiie  Pope  was  'never  in  better 
health  and  never  in  better  spirits,  than  he  finds 
himself  at  the  present  moment.'  Guess  why? 
Becau-<c  he  is  diverting  himself  greatly  with  *  twit- 
ting and  taunting  the  m'>re  Ultramontane  of  the 
venerable  members  of  the  Sacred  College'  with 
being  themselves  the  authors  of  all  the  present 
mischief.  'You  see,'  I  copy  the  words  of  the  jour- 
nal, '  what  it  has  all  come  to,  .just  as  I  told  you, 
just  as  I  never  ceased  to  predict:  you  insisted  on 
my  abjuring  my  early  liberal  policy,  and  now  you 
see  the  result.  I  hope  your  hearts  are  gladdened 
with  it.  But  go  on,  Venerable  Brethren,  you 
shall  have  it  all  your  own  way;  you  shall  have  an- 
other Syllabus,  another  Encyclical  letter;  but  rec- 
ollect. Venerable  Brethren,  tiiat  all  alo.ig  this  has 
bee  1  your  policy,  not  mine.  It  is  by  yon  that  jnst 
calamili  '8  have  been  brought  ujion  the  Church  and 
upr)n  the  world.'  Many  of  the  Cardinals  and 
Monsignors,  adds  the  journal,  seeing  that  the  Tem- 


poral Power  is  gone,  and  having  no  longer  any 
reason  to  be  silent,  are  speaking  out,  and  are 
now  taking  another  view  of  the  question,  and  are 
becoming  more  and  more  liberal.  '  Should  their 
efforts  prove  altogether  unsuccessful,'  adds  the 
writer, 'and  retrogale  counsels  prevail,  they  will 
openly  side  with  DOllinger  and  Father  Hyaclnthe. 
'These  are  no  vague  and  idle  dreams,'  we  are  told ; 
'they  are  the  plain,  straightforward  assurances  of 
great  Catholic  Churchmen,  by  whom  such  a  course 
is  regarded  as  the  sole  means  capable,  if  not  of 
saving  St.  Peter's  bark,  at  least  of  constructing 
such  a  raft  or  life  boat  as  may  enable  them  to  reach 
the  shore  in  .safety.' 

"And  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  is  served 
up  and  quietly  swallowed  by  the  English  public! 
0  saiictan  gente-f,  in  whose  gardens  grow  these  ill 
weeds  which  even  the  Egyptians  would  not  eat. 

"  Tell  me,  I  beg  of  you,  is  this  Pope  who  gives 
such  replies  to  deputations  and  writes  such  letters 
to  bishops,  to  priests  and  laymen,  and  from  time  to 
time  publishes  such  Allocutions  and  Encj'cliciils 
as  y^ou  are  well  acquainted  with,  and  which  annoy 
you  so  much — is  this  Pope  who  the  other  day 
spoke  those  four  well  known  words  on  Catholic  lib- 
eralism to  the  French  Deputation — and  wrote  those 
others  words  to  Cardin  il  Patrizi  on  the  iniquitous 
press  of  Rome — is  he  Pius  IX  or  not?  Boccaccio 
says,  that  the  people  whom  Dante  placed  in  the 
Inferno  when  they  were  passing  through  Florence, 
felt  their  limbs  to  find  out  whether  they  were 
alive;  and  we,  on  reading  such  rubbish  as  this, 
cannot  but  seriously  ask,  whether  there  cm  be, 
after  all,  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  D.irwinian  theory 
so  well  represented  at  «.he  present  day  in  the  Uni- 
versity at  Rome.  Perhaps  the  Mosaic  and  Dar- 
wiuiau  theory  may  be  reconciled  in  this  wa}'; 
namely,  th:it  although  men  are  not  descended  from 
an  ape,  they  are  on  the  way  to  become  beasts. 
"  F.  Mgk.  Nakdl" 


Alore  Italian  Unity. 

The  PaU  Mill  Gazette  Roman  correspondent 
writes  on  the  17th  of  August:  "This  morning  the 
Italian  Government  forcibly  seized  and  appropri- 
ated four  of  the  Roman  convents,  namely:  1. 
Santa  Maria  Maddalena,  by  the  Quirinal,  assigned 
to  the  King's  Civil  List,  in  place  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Consulta;  2.  San  Domenico,  also  by  the 
Qnirinal,  taken  for  the  Court  of  Audit;  3.  Santa 
Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  of  St.  Fr.incesco  a  Rip;i ; 
and  4.  Sant'  Antonio  Abbate,  neir  Santa  Maria 
Mag^^i  ire,  which  are  to  be  converted  into  bar- 
racks. Some  of  the  journals  affirm  that  M.  de  la 
Villestreux,    Charge    d'Aflfaircs   of  France,    has 
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askfd  Sl^or  Vlscontl-Vcnosta  for  an  rxplanntion 
of  the  law  for  tlie  suppression  of  rtliKioiu  com- 
munities at  Rome  aiul  of  the  conflscntion  of  the 
estates  of  the  cL-rgj'.  This  statenn  nt  is  an  exag- 
geration. Tlie  Frmch  Cljar;i6  d'Affaires  inter- 
venes only  in  behalf  of  the  French  establishments, 
which,  a:)  well  as  those  of  other  foreiga  couatrics, 
will  be  made  the  subject  of  special  stipulations 
with  the  Powers  to  which  they  belong. 


HisToniCAL  Pahallels.— On  the  4th  of  Auguft 
the  French  troops  evacuated  Rome.  On  the  same 
day  the  French  were  defeated  at  Weis-ienburg. 

On  the  5lh  of  August  the  French  abandoned  Vi- 
terbo.  The  same  day  the  Prussian  army  occupied 
the  frontier. 

On  the  Gth  of  August  Gen.  Dumont  embarked 
for  France,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  At 
the  same  hour,  on  the  same  day,  McMahon  was  re- 
treating, defeated. 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  same  day  the  French  ban- 
ner was  taken  down  from  the  b:istion  of  Civita 
Vecciiia.  On  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  hour, 
two  French  colors  were  taken  by  the  Prussians. 

On  the  7th  of  August  4.000  French  soldiers  left 
Rome.  The  ."yime  day  4,000  French  soldiers  were 
taken  prisoners  by  the  Prussians. 

September,  18G0.  the  defenders  of  the  faith  fell 
at  Castelfidardo,  Napoleon  being  an  accomplice. 
September,  1870,  Napoleon  and  all  his  army  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians  at  the  battle  of 
Sedan. 


HILDREN'S 


lEPARTMENT. 


What  a  Man  Knows. — "What  a  man  can  write 
out  clearly,  correctly,  and  briefly,  without  book  or 
reference  of  any  kind,  that  he  undoubtedly  knows, 
whatever  else  he  might  be  ignorant  of.  For  knowl- 
edge that  falls  short  of  that — knowledge  that  is 
vague,  hazy,  indistinct,  uncertain — I  for  one  profess 
no  respect  at  all.  And  I  believe  there  never  was  a 
time  or  a  country  whore  the  influences  of  careful 
training  were  lu  that  respect  more  needed.  Men 
live  in  haste,  write  in  haste — I  was  going  to  say 
think  In  haste,  only  that  perhaps  the  word  think- 
ing Is  hardly  applicable  to  that  large  number  who, 
for  the  most  part  purchase  their  daily  allowance  of 
thought  ready  made. — Lord  Stanley. 


Death  of  a  Child  of  Mary.— The  prayers  of 
the  Association  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
are  earnestly  solicited  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Emmie 
Reilly,  a  most  zealous  agent  of  the  Association, 
who  breathed  her  last,  in  Au^^usta,  Georgia,  on  the 
81st  of  August. 

Trials  show  how  pleasing  a  work  is  to  God. 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Arz  Maria.] 

.Lff^end  of  Saint  Galonnck. 

Saint  Galonnck  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  left 
his  native  land  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  GJod  In 
other  countries,  and  the  fame  of  his  good  deeds 
spread  far  and  wide.  lie  used  to  call  himself  Gal- 
bamus,  a  name  of  Roman  orl-^in  ;  but  the  people  of 
the  country  where  he  went  to  teach,  now  a  part  of 
France,  seeing  that  his  heart  was  like  one  of  those 
fresh  spiings  of  water  that  are  ever  bubbling  be- 
neath unfading  venlure,  changed  his  name  to 
Galonnck,  which  signified,  in  their  ancient  lan- 
guage, the  open-hearted.  And,  in  troth,  never  hail 
any  child  of  God  a  soul  more  tenderly  awakened  to 
the  suff'erings  of  his  fellow-men.  No  sorrow  was 
beneath  his  sympathy.  He  was  like  the  sea  breeze, 
springing  with  each  tide,  never  failing  to  refresh 
the  weary  traveller  on  his  way,  or  to  till  the  soils 
of  the  humble  fishing-boat  and  bring  it  safe  to  hind. 

His  father  and  moth(  r  were  people  of  wealth, 
and,  though  themselves  buried  in  the  darkness  of 
paganism,  spared  not  the  tenderest  .solicitude  in 
the  educjition  of  their  son.  He  was  placed  under 
the  instruction  of  the  most  learned  ma.sters  Ireland 
could  afford,  and,  above  all,  had  the  honor  of  being 
a  pupil  of  Saint  Patrick,  then  found  amongst  them 
like  a  nightingale  in  the  midst  of  wrens,  or  a  beech 
tree  towering  above  the  ferns  on  a  common. 
Under  his  teaching  the  boy  grew  up,  lenri.ing  only 
to  regard  himself  in  the  person  of  God  and  his 
neighbor;  and  with  so  fervent  a  love  for  souls  did 
the  holy  apostle  of  Ireland  inspire  Saint  (^alonnek, 
that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  no  other  wish 
than  to  cross  the  seas  to  the  northern  part  of 
France  and  preach  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  sor- 
rowful sinners. 

His  father  and  mother,  who  had  been  converted 
before  this,  desired  to  throw  no  hindrarce  in  the 
way  of  his  accomplishing  this  pious  work ;  embrac- 
ing him,  with  tears  they  bade  him  God  speed, 
assured  him  they  should  meet  again  once  more 
before  the  throne  of  God. 

Galonnck  took  liis  passage  in  a  boat  manned  by 
ill  dispa^ed  sailors,  whose  design  was  to  plunder 
him.  When  they  discovered,  however,  that  the 
holy  youth  was  possessed  of  nothing  but  an  iron 
crucifix  and  a  holly  stuff,  they  turned  him  out  on 
the  sea-coast,  where  they  abandoned  him,  helpless, 
and  without  provision.*!. 

Galonnek  walked  about  a  long  time,  not  know- 
ing where  he  was.  perfictly  tnmquil  In  his  mind, 
certain  that  he  was  in  his  Master's  kingdom. 
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The  sea  tluit  roared  behind  him,  the  birds  that 
warbled  in  the  buslies,  and  the  wind  murmuriiig 
in  the  leaves,  all  spoke  alike  to  liiin,  each  in  its 
peculiar  voice,  the  name  of  that  Master  whose 
creatures  tmd  subjects  they  were.  He  came  at 
lenj^lh,  towards  evening,  to  a  part  of  the  country 
wliere  he  found  a  village.  He  seated  himself  on 
the  doorstep  of  the  first  house,  awaiting  a:i  invita- 
tion to  enter.  Far  from  that,  however,  the  master 
of  the  house  told  him  to  get  up  and  go  away. 

Galonnek  then  went  to  the  door  of  the  next 
house,  and  received  the  same  inhospitable  order ; 
and  so  on,  from  door  to  door,  throughout  the  vil- 
lage. And  from  the  expression  everywhere  used 
to  him,  zevL'l,  this  village  was  afterwards  called 
Plonzevel,  which  literally  means  people  who  said 
get  up.  The  saint  was  preparing  to  stretch  his 
weary  limbs  on  the  roadside,  when  he  perceived 
a  cabin  which  he  had  not  yet  ntjticed,  aiid  drew 
near  the  door.  It  was  the  dwelling  of  a  poor 
widow,  possessed  only  a  few  acres  of  barren  land, 
which  she  had  no  longer  strength  to  till.  IJut  if 
the  fruits  of  lier  land  were  little  worth,  those  of 
her  heart  were  ricli  nnd  plentiful.  So  tenderly 
generous  was  lur  charily  if  anj'  one  asked  her  for 
a  draught  of  goat's  mi'k,  she  would  give  them 
cream;  and  if  one  b'-gged  for  cream,  she  would  be 
rt-atly  to  bestow  the  goat  it>^elf.  Si>e  received 
Guloi.nek  as  if  he  had  been  her  dearly  beloved 
so.i,  lo,  g  absent  and  supposed  dead.  She  minis- 
tered to  him  of  the  best  she  had,  li-te.iing  with 
devotion  to  his  holy  teaching,  and,  already  having 
charily,  the  very  key  of  true  religion,  she  was 
ready  to  ( mbrace  with  all  her  heart  the  faith  of 
Christ.  So  early  as  the  very  next  morning  she 
bcgge.i  the  grace  of  Baptism,  and  Galonnek,  seeing 
that  her  love  of  her  neighbor  alnady  made  her 
a  Christian  in  intentio  i,  consented  to  bestow  it. 
But  water  was  wanting  at  the  moment  of  tiie  cere- 
mony, and  Sain!  Galonnek  going  out  took  a  spade, 
and  digging  for  a  few  moments  in  the  old  woman's 
court-yard,  there  sprung  out  an  abundant  ibuntaiii, 
and  he  said  :  "  By  the  aid  of  this  water  your  bar- 
ren land  will  become  fertile  meadows  covered  with 
rich  gra^^s,  and  you  will  be  able  to  feed  as  many 
cows  in  your  new  pastures  as  you  have  now  goats 
browsing  on  your  h  ath." 

This  miracle  began  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  vil- 
lagcrr}.  They  gave  permission  to  Galonnek  to  take 
up  his  abode  in  a  forest  wlflih  stretched  in  those 
day's  from  Plonzevel  to  the  sea  shore.  There  the 
lowly  disciple  of  Saint  Patrick  built  himself  a  liut 
of  turf  and  of  boughs. 

One  dav  whilst  praying  in  this  oratory,  he  heard 
the  hoofs  of  a  run-away  horse;  and  leaving  liisde- 
votion  to  .«ee  what  was  the  matter,  he  saw  a  kniglit 
thrown  from  his  horse  amidst  Ihe  thicket.     Galoa- 


nek  ran  to  his  assistance,  and  having  with  much 
difficulty  carried  him  to  his  hermitage,  he  began 
to  bathe  his  wounds,  to  dress  them  witlj  leaves  for 
want  of  ointments,  and  to  bind  them  up  with 
strips  taken  from  his  ow.i  gown  of  serge. 

Now  it  chanced  that  this  knight  was  a  count 
who  ruled  over  that  part  of  the  country.     He  was 
found  presently  by  the  attendants,  whom  he  had 
j  outstript,  peacefully  sleeping  on  the  saint's  bed  of 
I  fern.    But  behold,  when  he  awakened — that  saint's 
I  prayer  had  stood   him  for  remedies,  and  all  his 
wounds  were  healed.    Whilst  all  stood  astonished 
at  this  miracle.  Saint  Galonnek  said  gently:  "Do 
I  not  be  so  much  surprised,  for  if  by  faith  mountains 
may  be  removed,   why  should  not  charity  heal 
,  death  itself?"    The  count,  filled  with  wonder  and 
j  delight,  declared  that  the  whole  forest  should  be- 
long to  the  man  who  had  done  so  much  for  him  ; 
and  not  only  that,  but  he  should  have  as  much 
good  meadow  land  as  could  be  enclosed  within  the 
strips  he  had  torn  from  his  gown  to  bind  the 
I  wounds,  each  strip  being  reduced  to  single  threads. 
I  Thus  Galonnek  became  the  owner  of  the  whole 
parish,  and  a  proverb  arose,  which  is  current  in 
those  parts:  "that  it  is  with  the  length  of  the  ben- 
efit received,  one  must  measure  the  field  of  grati- 
tude." 

Yet  Galonnek  was  not  the  richer,  notwithstand- 
ing the  noble  liberality  of  the  count.  All  the  in- 
come of  his  estate  was  given  to  the  poor,  wl)ilst  he 
still  lived  in  his  little  hermitage ;  but  as  many 
young  men  were  attracted  to  the  neighborhood  by 
his  reputation  for  holiness  and  learning,  he  built 
many  other  cells  beside  his  own ;  and  thus  from 
his  school  in  that  solitary  glade,  the  light  of  the 
Gosp  1  went  forth  in  time  through  all  the  length 
and  breadth  of  th"  country.  It  was  ami  1st  the 
p-rfume  of  wild  flowers,  beside  a  murmuring 
brook,  that  Galon  lek  taught  his  pupils.  He 
would  teach  (hem  to  understand  something  of  the 
providence  of  God  by  making  them  observe  the 
tender  care  with  which  the  little  birds  prepare  a 
downy  nest  for  offspring  yet  unborn.  He  would 
point  out  to  their  attention  how  the  earth  yields 
moisture  tn^the  roots  of  trees ;  how  the  trees,  be- 
come a  dw^'-jpg  place  for  thrushes  and  fliches; 
how  theje  ag^{^  make  music  in  the  forest  with 
their  tuneful  strain*, — to  illustrate  the  advantage 
and  necessity  of  mutual  b.-nevolence  and  brotherly 
love.  When  he  found  need  to  stimulate  their 
eff>rts  or  their  perseverance,  he  would  lead  them 
to  behold  the  ant,  unwearied  in  her  toil,  or  the 
consta  it  wo  )dpecker,  whose  tiny  Ifill  achieves  the 
scoopiig  of  an  oik.  But  this  teaching  did  not 
contine  him  in  one  pi  ice;  and  wherever  he  went 
his  presence  wa-;  as  a  star  in  the  midst  of  darkness. 
[to  be  continued.] 
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The  State  of  tbe  Qurstioa  as  to  tke  Pope's 
Tefflporal  Power. 

[COKTINVKD.] 

Having  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  solution 
of  tlie  questions  I  proposed  concerning  the  Pope's 
Temporal  Power,  I  return  to  the  first  of  them. 
What  is  meant  by  the  nece-tntj/  of  this  power,  a 
necessity  attributed  to  it  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
himself  and  by  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  in  great 
number,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  passages  cited  ? 
Is  the  secular  sovereignty  of  Christ's  Vicar  on 
earth  necessary  for  the  existerux  of  the  Church? 
Would  the  Church  fail  were  that  soverelguty  to 
cease  altogether?  Would  the  Church,  at  least,  so 
languish  without  it,  as  to  be  in  a  state  of  imper- 
fection inconsistent  with  the  promises  of  Christ 
regarding  this  His  chosen  Spouse  ?  Is  the  Tem- 
poral Power  necessary  for  that  well-being  which 
has  been  manifestly  guaranteed  to  the  Church? 
Is  it  thus  necessary  at  least  in  the  present  Provi- 
dence, taking  the  phrase  present  Providence  not  in 
a  very  wide,  but  in  a  rather  restricted  sense? 
Would  the  final  extinction  of  the  Temporal  Power, 
if  permitted,  involve,  on  the  part  of  God,  an  obli- 
gation resulting  from  His  fidelity  to  His  promises, 
to  extend  permanently  His  intervention  beyond 
the  limits  of  what  we  call,  as  I  have  said,  in  a  rc- 
stricteil  sense,  his  present  Providence  or  the  prta- 
ent  Order  of  Providence?  I  will  not  venture  just 
now  to  answer  in  the  negative;  but  I  confess  I  do 
not  see  a  clear  obligation  of  answering  in  the 
affirmative.  Wlien  I  speak  of  obligation  1  allude 
to  the  statements  on  the  subject,  made  by  the 
present  Pontiff  and  by  so  many  Bishops,  state- 
ments which  I  fully  admit,  do  carry  an  obligation 
with  them  and  which  I  would  not  for  a  moment 
contravene.  That  the  Temporal  Power  is,  in  a 
true  sense,  necessary,  there  cannot  be  a  rational 
doubt,  and  this  necessity  is  such  as  to  impose  the 
duty  of  maintaining  that  Power,  on  Catholics  in 
general,  according  to  their  respective  conditions,'^ 
and  especially  on  Catholic  Princes.  But  whether 
this  necessity  is  to  be  considered  strict  and  abso- 
lute in  the  present  Providence  is  no'  so  clear. 

On  this  question,  I  may  remar'  ^n  the  first  place 
the  guaranteed  existence  and  in  jfectiiJility  of  the 
Church  admits  of  a  variity  of  degrees  of  pros- 
perity and  a  large  admixture  of  adversity.  I  know 
that  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  temporary 
storms  ai.d  troubles  and  trials,  and  persevering  In- 
firmity; and  no  doubt  there  is  an  amount  of  de- 
pression which,  consistently  with  the  Divine  prom- 
ises, could  be  permitted  for  a  while  and  could  not 
be  allowed  to  omtinue.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  an  amount  of  prosperity  not  too  great  to 


be  permanent  and  yet  not  indispensable,  even  as 
the  habitual  condition  of  the  Church.  The  event- 
ual loss  of  the  Temporal  Power  would  be  a  great 
evil  in  the  present  Providence,  an  evil  which  we 
have  every  reason  to  hope  will  not  be  permitted  ; 
but  it  is  hard  to  say  that  this  evil  would  be  destruc- 
tive oLthe  Church,  or  of  the  promised  perfection 
of  her  state,  and  could  not  be  permitted  by  the 
Almighty;  and  we  are  to  remember  that  if  thus 
destructive  it  could  not  be  allowed ;  insomuch  that 
if  we  are  to  understand  the  Pope  and  Bishops  as 
explicitly  affirming  a  strict  necessity,  we  must  also 
understand  them  as  implicitly  denying  the  possi- 
bility of  the  extinction  of  the  Temporal  Power, 
at  any  rate  in  the  present  Providence.  Further, 
we  may  reflect  that  the  present  Providence,  taken 
even  restrictedly,  admits  of  various  degrees  of  in- 
tervention and  assistance.  Although,  then,  the 
loss  of  the  Temporal  Power  involved  an  absolute 
need  of  additional  help,  we  could  not  at  once  infer 
its  inconsistence  with  the  present  Providence. 

Still  less,  of  course,  can  we  affirm  that  the  Tem- 
poral Power  is  strictly  necessary  in  the  present 
Providence  taken  in  a  more  extended  sense,  and 
with  a  latitude  which  would  let  in  what  might  be 
called  another  Providence,  or  order  of  Providence, 
yet  not  so  far  different  as  to  be  out  of  the  question 
or  extraordinarily  improbable. 

I  am  not  forgetting  that  the  Temporal  Power 
itself  is  an  effect  of  God's  Providence,  as  the  Holy 
Father  and  the  Bishops  have  explicitly  declared. 
But  in  discussing  the  necessity  of  the  Temporal 
Power,  we  arc  to  consider,  not  its  origin,  but  its 
bearing  on  the  Church,  talking  into  account  the  re- 
mainder, if  wc  may  say  so,  of  the  present  order 
of  Providence,  and  abstracting  from  the  fact  that 
the  Temporal  Power  is  part  of  that  order. 

Again  I  am  not  forgetting  that  the  Church  ex- 
isted for  a  considerable  period  before  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  was  a  secular  sovereign  ;  whence  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  the  Temporal  Power  could  not 
be  strictly  necessary  to  the  Church,  and  therefore 
that  it  is  irrational  to  hesitate  on  that  point,  as  I 
have  done.  Most  assuredly  the  Temporal  Power 
is  not  essential  to  the  Church,  nor  did  any  one  that 
I  know  of  ever  say  it  was.  But  without  being 
essential,  it  might  be  strictly  required  for  that  per- 
fection which  Christ  is  conceived  to  have  prom- 
ised to  His  Church  as  arrived  at  her  maturity. 
Thus,  for  instance,  there  may  be  a  degree  of  actual 
Catholicity,  or  universality  which,  after  she  had 
once  acquired,  the  Church  could  not  fall  from, 
consistently  with  the  promises  of  our  Lord,  though 
the  Church  as  truly  existed  before  the  attainment 
of  that  degree  as  it  does  now ;  and  further,  this 
amount  of  Catholicity  approaches  nearer  to  being 
essential  than  the  Temporal  Power  ever  seems  to  do. 
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To  proceed  now  with  our  inquiry.  If  the  Tem- 
poral Power  be  not  slricllj'  and  indispensably  nec- 
essary to  tlie  Churcli,  in  what  sense  is  it  still  truly 
necessary?  I  answer:  The  Temp:)riil  Power  is, 
in  the  present  order  of  Providence,  decidedly  nec- 
essary for  the  wcU-being  of  tlie  Church,  not  a  super- 
lative well-being,  not  an  extreme  prosperity,  but  a 
simply  congruous  condition  not  more  than  satisfac- 
tory, so  that  to  fall  from  it  would  involve  a  state  of 
sonjc  degree  of  want  and  distress,  tiiough  not  dis- 
solution or  ruin.  "We  say  of  a  man  considered 
with  relation  to  his  position  in  life,  whatever  it 
may  be,  that  he  has  a  competence,  meaning  that  if 
he  had  less  he  would  be  straightened,  thougli  per- 
haps he  would  retain  his  position.  So  we  may 
say,  tlje  Temporal  Power  belongs  to  the  competence 
of  the  Church.  Without  the  Temporal  Power  the 
Church  would  not  be  satisfactorily  provided  for. 
She  would  be  unduly  straightened. 

The  Papal  and  Episcopal  declanilions  which  I 
have  cited,  establish  not  only  the  expediency,  but 
the  necessity  of  the  Pope's  Temporal  Power,  its 
necessity  at  least  for  the  well-being  of  the  Church, 
and  that  a  well-being  not  of  supererogation,  but 
such  as  is  due  to  the  Church  and  ought  to  be 
possessed  by  the  Church.  What  is  then  to  be 
thought  of  those  professing  Catholics  who  pretend 
that  the  extinction  of  that  Power  would  be  beneji- 
eial  to  the  Church?  Taking  into  account  tlicse 
declarations,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  the  action  of 
the  Pope  and  the  sense  of  the  Church  manifested 
in  many  ways  for  ages,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  be- 
lieve that  such  a  view  falls  short  of  heresy,  at  least 
of  constructive  heresy.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  it  is  contradictorily  opposed  to  a  dogmatic 
definition*  on  the  utility  of  the  Temporal  Power, 
but  that  it  obviously  cliarges  the  Cliurch  wiih  a 
very  serious  error,  doctrinal  and  practical ;  for  if 
that  view  be  right  the  Church  is  grievously  and 
mischievously  mistaken  concer.iing  its  own  condi- 
tion, and  has  been  so  for  ages  and  such  an  impu- 
tition  cannot  be  cleared  of  heresy.  The  denial  of 
the  necessity  of  the  Temporal  Power  in  that  miti- 
gated sense  of  necessity  I  have  endeavored  to  ex- 
plain, though  not  liable  to  the  same  charge,  is  un- 
doubtedly unsound  and  un-Catholic.  Such  views 
on  the  part  of  Catholics  may  be  variously  ac- 
counted for.  In  some  they  may  be  the  effect  of 
culpable  deception  coming  from  others  or  from 


*  The  assertion  that  the  abolitioa'of  the  Temporal  Power 
would  be  iMjneflcial  to  the  Church  has  been  condemned  by 
Pius  IX  among  those  contained  in  the  Syllabus,  though, 
as  with  the  rest  of  the  propositions  there  set  down,  no 
special  note—toT  instance  of  heresy,  etc.— is  expressed. 
The  proposition  I  allude  to  is  the  76lh  and  is  in  these 
terms:  "The  abrogation  of  the  civil  power  which  the 
Apostolic  Sec  enjoys  would  conduce  exceedingly  to  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  the  Church." 


themselves.  This  as  well  as  other  causes  is  often 
helped  by  a  certain  obliquity  of  mind  akin  to  par- 
tial derangement.  Then  there  is  in  many  a  reck- 
IcAs  presumption,  wliich  makes  them  adopt,  on 
the  most  sacred  subject  8,opini<mswliich  strike  them 
as  reasonable,  without  any  proportionate  examina- 
tion, and  especially  williout  consulting  authority. 
Of  course  if  the  Church  speaks  clearly  enough /i/r 
t/iem,  being  Catholics,  they  will  );ot  liold  out;  but 
they  easily  forget  to  inquire  what  the  Church  has 
to  say,  and  persuade  themselves  too  at  times  that 
the  Church  cannot  hnve  said  anything  that  will 
interfere  with  their  ideas.  Vanity,  likewise,  fre- 
quently enters.  There  is  something  high-minded 
and  independent  ia  rising  above  prevalent  doc- 
trines. A  certain  spurious  lil)erality,  too,  lias  its 
share  in  the  work.  It  is  pleasant  to  tell  a  Protes- 
tant tlijit  3'ou  are  no  more  a  friend  of  tliat  aiiti- 
quated  institution — the  Temporal  Power— than  he 
is.  Though,  by  the  way,  there  are  sensible  Protes- 
tants who,  while  they  object  to  our  religion,  tliink 
those  who  profess  it  are  right  in  maintaining  the 
Roman  Pontiff's  secular  authority.  Another  ele- 
ment of  opposition  to  this  authority  is  a  feeling  of 
jealousy  towards  the  Church,  as  if  she  had  no 
business  meddling  with  worldly  things.  Let  the 
Pope  and  Bishops  and  Priests  look  after  tije  Sjic- 
ramcnts  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  That  is 
their  sphere.  What  have  they  to  do  with  govern- 
ment? This  is  an  affair  of  nature  and  the  natural 
man.  Even  Ecclesiastics  are  not  always  strangers 
to  this  jealousy.  Their  nature  retains  its  original 
tendencies,  and  resents  what  it  views  as  a  sort  of 
intrusion. 

But  all  these  adversaries  of  the  necessity  of  the 
Temporal  Power  should  remember,  among  other 
things,  that  the  Pope  too  is  a  man  and  that  his 
priesthood  does  not  disqualify  him  from  under- 
standing and  doing  the  work  a  layman  could  per- 
form. On  the  contrary,  the  special  studies  of  an 
Ecclesiastic  are  largely  concerued  ab.iut  those 
principles  of  morality  which  ought  to  be  the  basis 
of  secular  gover.iment.  I  fully  admit  tliat  Tem- 
poral sway  is  not,  as  a  general  rule,  the  business  of 
the  Ministers  of  Christ,  and  it  is  very  undesirable 
that  they  should  be  extensively  engiged  in  affairs 
of  this  nature.  But  in  a  particular — a  singular* — 
instance,  where  there  are  special  reasons  recog- 
nized by  a  long  series  of  Popes,  and,  I  may  say,  by 
all  the  present  Bishops  and  the  immense  majority 
of  Catholics  generally,  where  there  are,  I  say,  spe- 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  question  the  legitimacy  or  advantage 
of  the  possession  of  Temporal  Power  by  some  of  the  other 
Bishops  of  the  Church.  Bellarmine  (De  Rom.  Pont.  lib.  v. 
cap,  i-x.)  remarks  that,  were  it  not  for  their  temporal  juris- 
diction, the  German  Bishops  could  not  have  maintained 
their  Sees.  But  assuredly  the  Pope's  case  is  widely  differ- 
ent and  calls  more  imperatively  for  such  a  provision. 
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cial  reasons,  the  temporal  government  of  a  small 
stiitc  by  a  Bishop  who  is  suppose  I  to  he  an  intelli- 
gont  man,  and  who  if  not  an  Ecclesiastic  would 
probably  be  considered  better  qualified  ihiiii  many 
lay  sovereigns,  is  certainly  not  a  subject  of  ra- 
tional complaint.  Let  those  Catholics  who  arc, 
on  examination,  conscious  to  themselves  of  beii)g 
influenced  by  such  a  feeling  as  I  have  here  adverted 
to,  reflect  further  and  see  whether  there  may  not 
be  in  their  minds  a  latent  notion — God  grant  that 
it  be  but  latent — that  the  pri.iciples  of  our  Divine 
religion  are  not  quite  ctmsistcnt  with  good  civil 
government,  and  whether  the  Aliniglity  Himself 
is  not,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  intruder  whom  they 
fear. 

In  assigning  some  of  the  sources  of  false  views 
occa-^ionally  entertained  by  Catholics  concerning 
the  Temporal  Power,  I  have  gone  beyond  the  case 
of  those  who  reject  its  necessity,  with  which  case  raj' 
context  chiefly  brought  me  to  deal,  and  have  in- 
cluded that  of  those  who  would  positively  favor  its 
exti  jctio.i.  The  latter  chiss,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  do 
not  sec  the  enormity  of  their  error.  The  former 
too  may  be  influenced,  in  a  different  degree,  by  the 
same  motives  witiiout  clearly  perceiving  whither 
these  motives  tend,  and  without  understanding  the 
principles  which  are  working  in  their  own  minds. 
Certainly  the  two  degrees  of  unsoundness  are  close- 
ly connected,  and  it  is  easy  to  pass  from  one  to  the 
other. 

I  have  not,  so  far,  alluded  to  a  cause  which  no 
doubt  operates  in  the  mind  of  some,  who  are  un- 
friendly to  tile  Pope's  Temporal  Power,  namely 
the  spirit  of  political  progress,  or  as  some  woulJ, 
not  with  out  reason,  call  it,  tlia  »pirU  of  retolution. 
Tliere  are  th  sj  who  think  that  the  R  )man  States 
ought  to  be  governed  in  a  way  different  from  tiiat 
in  which  tlie  Pope  governs  them,  or  perhaps  could 
govern  them,  a.id  that  the  people  of  those  Suites 
have  a  con-sequent  right  to  cast  off  the  Pontiff's 
sway  and  manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own 
way.  Of  this  I  will  speak  under  the  third  of  the 
hejids  into  which  I  have  divided  my  subj  ct. 

A  conjecture  is  sometimes  expressed  that  it  may 
be  in  the  design*  of  Divine  Providence,  that  from 
some  given  period — <ay  from  the  present — the 
Roman  Pontiff  should  be  permanently  devoid  of 
Temporal  Power,  and  that,  under  this  respect,  the 
Church  should  enter  on  a  new  phase.  What  is  to 
be  thought  of  such  a  conjecture  ?  I  reply  that, 
first  of  all,  it  appears  to  me  ill  founded;  and  my 
own  opinion  is  that  this  Temporal  Power,  though 
interrupted,  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment,  and 
has  been  before,  and  may  bo  occasionally  again, 
will  habitually  persevere  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
with  perhaps  a  variable  amount  of  Territory.  I 
have  often  been  surprised  and  pained  at  the  facility 


with  which,  in  this  and  other  matters  appertain- 
ing to  human  helps  towards  religious  ends,  good 
men  give  up  as  1  )st  or  impossible  of  attainment 
what  1.4  obstructed  by  obstacles  not  at  all  certainly 
insuperable.  This  does  harm  by  preventing  efforts 
vvhich.wcmld  have  a  goml  chance  of  success.  But 
what  is  to  be  said  of  the  ioundnets — the  orthodoxy 
of  tills  conjecture  aliout  the  intentions  of  God  re- 
gartling  the  Temporal  Power?  If  the  meanii'g  be 
that  God  will  j)erinit  Its  final  loss,  I  see  nothing 
clearly  deserving  of  censure.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  Tempi>ral  Pciwer  is  stricMy  neces- 
sary to  that  well  being  which  has  been  promised  to 
the  Church,  and  which  G(xl  is  bound  to  maiL.tain. 
Still  le<s  c  )uld  the  conjecture  be  condemned,  if  a 
soni'jwhat  different  Order  of  Providi  nee  were 
looked  forward  to,  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Of 
course  the  Almighty  could  make  the  Church  pnw- 
per  more  without  the  Temporal  Power  than  it  has 
prospered  hitherto  with  that  Power,  and  in  siich  a 
supposition  God  ii.ight  positively  will  the  Pontiff 
to  cease  to  be  a  Secular  Sovereign.  But  it  is  the 
merest  divining  to  imagine  this  as  a  future  fact. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  meant  to  insinuate  that 
God  may  wiU  and  approve  the  Pope's  permanent 
loss  of  his  States  in  the  present  condition  of  things, 
the  notion  is  quite  inadmissible,  and  not  to  be 
listened  to  for  a  moment.  God  may  and  does  per- 
mit robberies  and  murders  and  sacrileges,  but  He 
does  not  wish  them  nor  sanction  them.  He  per- 
mits Sovereigns  to  be  unjustly  despoiled  of  their 
Kingdoms,  and  private  individuals  to  be  robbed  of 
their  properties,  but  He  is  not  an  assenting  party 
to  these  outrages.  He  does  not  desire  His  Church 
to  be  hampered  and  straightenetl,  though  He  may 
tolerate  it  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  The  con- 
jecture understood  in  the  last  sense  assigned  im- 
plies that  the  change  contemplated  would  be  good 
and  beneficial,  and  thus  becomes  really,  though 
perhaps  not  so  intended,  a  mask  for  an  intolerable 
error. 

Of  course,  if  Almighty  God  were  even  to  permit 
the  final  cessation  of  the  Temporal  Power,  we 
should  suppose  some  end  or  motive  of  the  pertnis- 
sum,  sonic  end  worthy  of  the  Divine  Wisdom, 
though  we  might  not  be  able  to  ascertain  definitely 
what  that  en<l  was.  But  assured!}'  it  could  not  be 
the  well-being  of  the  Church  as  such.  We  know, 
for  instance,  that  God  allows  vice  and  even  heresy 
to  dominate  extensively  in  son^e  countries,  that  in 
others  He  lets  idolatry  Ifcrrftil,  and  all  this  for 
wise  ends,  among  which,  WJwever,  is  not  the  wel- 
fare of  those  countries  Whilst  the  wickedness  of 
these  people  is  allowed  to  go  on,  God  calls  them 
by  His  grace  to  change  their  ways,  and  inspires 
His  miiii-ters  to  labor  for  their  conversion.  So,  if 
He  permitted  the  States  of  the  Church  to  pass 
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permanently  into  other  hands,  He  would  undoubt- 
edly will,  though  iiiefflcj\ciou--ly,  the  restoration  of 
the  PontiflTs  Sovereignty.  It  would  still  continue 
to  be  a  good,  virtuous,  pious  act  to  endow  the 
Church  with  Temporal  Power.  For  if  it  was  so 
before,  it  would  still  be  so,  the  circumstances  being 
substantially  the  same.  That  they  are  now  sub- 
stjxntially  the  same  is  the  teaching  of  the  Church, 
that  they  would  continue  substantially  the  same  as 
they  are  now  is  the  supposition  I  make ;  for  if  God 
were  to  bring  about  a  different  state  of  things,  the 
case,  as  I  have  sufficiently  explained,  would  not  be 
the  one  we  are  speaking  of.  It  is  no  doubt  hard 
for  us  to  fathom  the  designs  of  God,  nor  is  it  in- 
deed possible  to  know  them  fullj'.  But  if  we  take 
these  two  propositions ;  the  1st,  The  Temporal 
Power  has  been  and  still  is  not  only  beneficial  but 
in  a  true  sense  necessary  for  the  Church ;  the  2d,  It 
may  be  the  intentioa  of  God  to  deprive  the  Church 
of  this  Temporal  Power  held  by  the  Pope,  other 
circumtances  remaining  the  same,  and  that  for  the 
benefit  of  tlie  Cljurch :  if,  I  say,  we  take  these  two 
propositions  and  compare  them,  we  shall  see  at  a 
glance  that  they  are  irreconcilable ;  and,  be  it  ob- 
served, those  who  fancy  such  a  change  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Church.  Bat  even  leaving  out  that  clause  of  the 
second  proposition — "for  the  benefit  of  the  Church" 
— the  proposition  cannot  stand  with  that  previous 
one,  namely  that  the  Temporal  Power  is  beneficial 
and  in  a  true  sense  necessary :  for  it  is  quite  incon- 
ceivable that  the  Almighty  should  will  the  depres- 
sion and  deterioration  of  His  Church — that  most 
holy  Institution  wbich  He  has  so  wonderfully 
erected,  cherished,  glorifi£d  and  which  is  the  great 
object  of  His  love  on  this  earth.  Is  it  tolerable 
to  immagine  that  Christ  would  in  a  manner  per- 
secute His  own  Spouse  ?  I  have  dwelt,  as  it  may 
seem,  disproportionately  long  on  what  is  after  all 
a  vague  conjecture.  But  its  very  shado-wyness  is 
an  obstacle  to  its  being  grasped,  exposed  and  re- 
jected while  a  certain  plausibility  and  half  sem- 
blance of  piety  make  it  dangeroua 

Before  passing  to  the  second  of  those  head»  into 
which  I  have  divided  my  subject,  we  may  as  well 
very  briefly  view  the  result  of  our  discussion  of 
the  first,  namely  "  Wuit  is  meant  by  the  necessity  of 
the  Pope's  Temporal  Power?"  The  answer  to 
this  question  is  to  the  foUowjng  effect.  In  the 
present  Order  of  l*rgBidence  taken  restrictcdly, 
that  is  to  say,  so  as  to  exclude  any  very  great  dif- 
ference in  the  degree  of  habitual  Divine  interven- 
tion in  the  protection  anfl  government  of  the 
Church,  the  Pope's  Temporal  Power  is  necessary 
for  that  moderate  well-being  which  befits  the 
Church,  though  perhaps  not  for  that  minimum  of 
well-being  which  is  rigidly  due  in  virtue  of  the 


Divine  Promises.  So  much  is  but  sound  doctrine, 
which  as  Catholics  we  cannot  legHiniatcIy  reject. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  opinion,  though  it  is  not 
a  dogma  of  faith.  That  tlie  Temporal  Power  is 
benejicial  to  the  Church  cannot  be  denied,  as  it 
seems,  without  constructive  heresy,  because  this 
denial  would  imply  an  imputation  oa  the  Church, 
of  theoretical  and  practical  error  inconsistent  with 
her  Truth  and  Sanctity.  What  would  be  the  case 
in  another  Order  of  Providence  we  are  not  called 
on  to  pronounce.  We  may,  however,  safely  say 
that  God  could  so  superabundantly  supply  for  the 
absence  of  the  Temporal  Power,  that  the  Church 
would  be  as  well  or  better  off  without  it  than  she 
has  hitherto  been  with  it.  But  there  is  no  foun- 
dation for  expecting  that  this  will  be  the  case. 
Supposing  that  the  present  Order  of  Providence 
will  under  other  respt-cts  continue,  it  is  not 
clearly  impossible  that  God  may  permit  the  final 
extinction  of  the  Temporal  Power,  though  this 
seems  exceedingly  improbable.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain— in  the  same  supposition  as  to  the  present 
Order  of  Providence — that  the  Almightly  will  not 
take  away  the  Temporal  Power  permanently  for 
tlie  good  of  the  Church,  nor  at  all,  in  the  sense  of 
positively  willing  and  preferring  the  absence  of 
the  Temporal  Power  to  its  continuance.  Incident- 
ally it  appears  clearly  enough  that  the  Temporal 
Power  is  not  Juris  diviai.  It  is  an  effect  of  God's 
Special  Providence,  but  not  of  any  Divine  law  or 
institution. 


To  the  Memory  of  Sister  Mary  Wilfred. 


BT  A.  8I8TEB  Or  XEBCT. 

Within  oar  quiet  convent  home,  deep  stndying  hearenlf 

lore — 
Of  earth's  her  youthful  mind  had  made  a  rich  and  raried 

Btore — 
Our  Sister  dear,  with  footsteps  true,  the  narrow  pathway 

trod; 
Still  foremost  in  the  fervent  hand  whose  hearts  were  given 

to  God. 

Bat  soon,  too  soon!  she's  passed  away  fi-om  out  the  faithftil 

band, 
Nor  prayers,  nor  tears  coald  bid  Iter  stay  in  this  oar  exile 

land; 
Out  Irom  her  bright,  immortal  home  the  summons  bad  gone 

forth, 
That  bid  her  leave  all  kindred  ties,  with  friends  and  homes 

of  earth. 

The  summons  came,  and  death's  sore  hand'tho  signet  on 

her  brow 
Laid  gently,  yet  we  knew  not  to  the  fiat  we  must  bow, 
We  hoped  that  in  another  clime  returning  health  would 

come, 
And  bring  our  Sister  Wilfred  back  to  her  loved  convent 

hoiuu. 
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A  fond,  doToted  father's  and  a  mothoKa  tender  care 

Bore  their  gootlc  child,  reluctant,  to  the  Prairie'a  bracing 

air. 
We  wept  the  sad  departure,  donbly  grferlng  she  mast  go 
Far  from  us  and  k4r  whose  sister-bond  a  twofold  claim  did 

know. 

DajTB^  weeks,,  and  months  passed  onward,  bat  oar  Sister 

did  not  come; 
In  Buflrcrlng  she  languished  in  her  far-off  Western  home. 
But  from  suflering  grew  a  holy  strength— none  beard  nor 

plaint  nor  sigh; 
Like  her  of  Italy  she  prayed,  *  "  To  salfcr  or  to  die." 

She  longed— Qod  knows  how  fondly— and  her  loving  parent's 

knew. 
Back  to  her  convent  home  to  come,  her  duties  to  pursue; 
To  tend,  to  teach  the  sick  and  poor— a  Sister's  holy  task— 
And  all  for  Ood,    But  one  more  Joy— one  higher  did  she  ask. 

That  higher  Joy  her  Lord  prepared  for  her  His   chosen 

spoutte. 
The  seal  upon  her  heart  to  set-to  vow  her  holy  vows. 
The  solemn  action  done,  her  heart  in  meek  submission 

waits, 
Though  suffering  death's  fierce  throes,  her  spirit  rests  at 

heaven's  gate. 

'Tis  past !    Her  spirit,  purified  fh>m  every  earthly  talat 
Qoea  forth.    Oh!   let  as  humbly  trust,   a   sinless   happy 

saint. 
To  see,  to  hear,  to  feel  the  bliss,  no  mortal  e'er  hath  known.t 
For  those  she  loved  and  loves  so  well,  to  plead  before  the 

Throne. 

ncr  parents,  brotlicrs,  sisters,  so  loving  and  beloved, 
With  grieving  hearts,  yet  grateful  their  truest  love  have 

proved. 
They  weep  the  double  sacrifice.    Yet  what  to  Qod  they've 

given 
Submissive  in  His  hands  they  leave  with  hearts  upraised  to 

heaven. 

And  even  the  precious  relics  of  their  consecrated  child. 
On  whom  from  reason's  birth  her  parents'  foud  approval 

smiled. 
To  her  latest  wish  obedient  they  frtm  Minnesota  come. 
To  bear  to  old  Westmoreland  as  her  final  resting  home. 

With  grief  and  Joy  commingled,  we,  her  loving  Sisterhood, 
Our  departed  Sister  follow  o'er  the  plain  and  thro'  the  wood ; 
While  priest  and  cowled  monks  bom  St.  Vincent's  Abbey 

pile. 
In  solemn  notes  Gregorian  chant  her  requiem  the  while. 

Bat  ahf  'twas  not,  sweet  Sister,  thiu  we  prayed  for  thy  re- 
turn. 

Nor  for  thls-we  bade  the  tapers  on  our  Mother's  altar  bum ; 

Bttt  we  know  our  prayers  were  beard,  and  we've  laid  thee  to 
thy  rest 

In  the  earnest  trust  thoa'rt  dwelling  in  the  mansion  of  the 

blCBt. 

Where  dark  vcrdaro  ever  circles  and  the  angels  vigil  keep. 
Amongst  our  loved  departed  ones  thou  sleep'st  thy  hal- 
lowed sleep; 

*    St.  Mary  Magdalen  de  Pauie. 

t  Eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  nor  hath  it  en- 
tered into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  what  Ood  hsth  pre- 
pared for  those  who  love  Him. 


There  o'er  the  cross  that  marks  each  mound,  the  wreath  of 
fadeless  green, 

Emblems  that  by  blessed  suffsring  won  of  bright,  on- 
changing  sheen. 

And  oft  to  that  dear  cemet'ry  at  eve  we  wend  onr  way. 
And  at  each  holy  resting  place  in  loving  hope  we  pray 
For  those  beloved  ones  passed  away— who  sleep  beneath 

the  sod. 
And  that  we  may  with  them  eqjoy  the  vision  blest  of  Ood. 

St.  Xavizk's  Conve.vt. 
Feast  of  the  TrausfiKuration,  1871. 


Obituary. 

Died,  at  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  Sept.  11,  1871,  Mr. 
Jeax  Baptists  Vaqnisb,  aged  nearly  seveotj-iiTe 
years. 

Jean  Baptiste  Vagnier  was  bom  at  Foug,  in  the 
ComiuuDc  of  Foug,  Arrondissement  of  Toul,  De- 
partment of  Meurthe,  on  the  5lh  of  January,  1797, 
or,  according  to  the  civil  record  of  those  revolu- 
tionary times,  on  the  10th  Nivdse  of  the  5lh  year 
of  the  Republic.  His  boyhood  and  youth  were 
passed  in  his  native  place,  but  owing  to  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  times,  those  years  of  his  life  were  not 
the  most  quiet.  He  witnessed  the  invasion  of  the 
allies,  and  the  horrible  depredations  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, ami,  in  commoa  with  many  of  his  fellow-cit- 
izens, suffered  severely  from  the  terrible  disasters 
which  resulted  to  France  from  these  disturbances 
of  peace  and  industry. 

In  1821  he  married  and  settled  in  his  native 
place,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  1833. 
During  that  time  three  children  blessed  his  happy 
marriage;  two  of  them,  however,  died  young, 
bringing  sorrow  to  his  home  at  that  early  period 
of  his  life. 

In  1832  Mr.  Vagnier  emigrated  to  the  United 
States.  After  a  short  stay  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  he  re- 
moved to  Indiana,  and  purchasing  a  farm  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Wayne,  set  vigorously  to  work  to 
make  a  home  for  himself  and  family  in  the  then 
far  West.  Here  Heaven  bestowed  u|>on  him  two 
other  children,  a  son  and  daughter,  to  fill  the 
places  of  those  who  had  gone  to  a  better  world. 
But  soon  a  new  anxiety  came  to  trouble  his  mind. 
His  little  family  were  growing  up,  and,  at  that 
lime,  there  were  no  educational  facilities  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  scarcely  an  opportunity 
for  the  practice  of  his  religion.  He  knew  the  im- 
portance of  both  these  to  his  rising  family,  and  he 
began  to  think  seriously  of  the  means  of  meeting 
the  difflculty. 

About  this  time  he  heard  of  the  religious  institu- 
tion jubt  founded  at  Notre  Dame,  by  Father  Sorin, 
and  after  eleven  or  tweLvv  years  of  energetic  labor, 
in  clearing  and  cultivating  his  farm,  he  re:>olved  to 
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move  to  Ibis  place,  willi  the  double  object  of  giving  j 
hiy  children  a  solid  Catholic  educaiiuii,  and  of 
securing  for  liiniself  the  adavntages  of  religion^ 
while  laboring  for  the  benefit  of  the  Community 
which  received  him,  and  into  whose  hands  he  re- 
signed his  farm  and  other  property. 

This  arrangement  was  made  iu  1844,  and  the  re- 
maining twenty-seven  years  of  his  life  he  spent 
here,  unobtrusively,  laboring  as  constantly  and 
faithfully  as  if  his  livelihood  depended  upon  his 
daily  work,  until  he  was  prostrated  by  the  disease 
which  finally  terminated  his  life.  His  favorite  oc- 
cupation was  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 

Mr.  Vagnier  was  a  man  of  deep  religious  convic- 
tions, an;l  sincere,  uaostentatious  piety.  He  never 
began  his  days  work  without  having  first  assisted 
at  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  and  offered  to  God  the  hom- 
age of  gratitude  and  love,  and  the  sincerity  of  his 
piety  was  evident  iu  the  quiet,  unassuming  cheer- 
fulness which  always  characterized  him,  even  in 
the  midst  of  his  infirnjities 

But  it  was  during  the  last  days  of  his  life  that 
his  solid  faith  and  piety  shone  most  brilliantly. 
His  sufferings  were  at  times  intense ;  but  he  bore 
them  with  a  patience  which  edified  all  who  were 
in  attendance  upon  him,  and  his  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God  was  complete  and  unreserved.  A  day 
before  he  died,  his  son,  Rev.  Father  Vagnier,  told 
him  he  would  sixy  Mass  for  him  on  the  following 
morning ;  he  thanked  him,  but  said  he  did  not 
wish  him  to  pray  for  his  recovery — he  had  lived 
long  enough,  and  wished  now  only  to  die  and  go 
to  heaven.  His  wishes  were  granted,  and  at  nine 
o'clock  on  Monday  evening,  the  11th  inst.,  after  a 
week  of  great  suffering,  he  calmly  passed  from  this 
life  to  the  life  which  shall  never  end,  and  f  )r  which 
he  had  waited  so  long.    M:iy  he  rest  in  peace ! 


A  New  Reyolation  Society  in  Rome. 

An  association  having  for  its  object  the  destruc- 
tion of  Catholicism  has  just  been  formed  in  Rome 
by  the  Italian  Revoluticmists  under  the  name  of 
Societe  Alfieri.  The  following  are  some  of  its  abom- 
inable rules : 

liule  3. — To  have  as  the  basis  of  its  political  princi- 
ples Italian  unity,  and  of  its  religious  principles  free 
thought,  in  order  by  belongiug  to  some  schism  or  other 
to  attack  Catholicbm. 

JRitle  4.— In  politics  to  support  and  propagate  the 
duty  of  an  alliance  between  Germany  and  Italy  ;  in  re- 
liiflous  matters  everywhere  to  attack  Catbolkitim  by 
6upp<irtJng  Protestantism. 

Hale  5.— To  aim  at  the  abolition  of  the  Papacy  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Pope  from  Rome,  and  at  the  sup- 
pression of  the  civil  riglits  of  priests. 

Jtule.— In  case  of  a  foreign  war,  the  Society  ought 


to  take  active  steps  even  before  hosliltics  have  been 
formally  declared.  1.  By  buruingus  many  churclies  as 
possible,  especially  the  Vatican.  2.  By  expellingall  the 
priests  and  all  those  whose  principles  are  munilebtly 
hostile  to  the  nation.  3.  By  exciting  the  masses  wiih 
the  historic  traditions  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers. 

Hide.  10.— Every  member  before  being  admitted, 
must  swear  upon  his  honor  to  observe  strictly  the  pres- 
ent Rules,  and  insert  a  copy  thereof,  which  will  be  pre- 
served by  the  archives  of  the  society. 

A  SHORT  time  since  there  was  a  pilgrimage  at 
Brussels  to  our  Lady  of  Peace  for  the  triumph  of 
the  Holy  See.  The  grand  pnxjession  for  the  six 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  institution  of  the 
Rosary,  has  been  transferred  to  the  octave  day,  the 
eighth  of  October.  The  first  being  the  feast  of 
Saint  Bavon,  Patron  of  the  diocese,  the  Lord 
Bishop  is  obliged  to  officiate  at  the  cathedral.  Last 
year  he  was  prevented  so  doing  by  the  Cou.icil. 
The  Dominican  Fathers  are  working  hard  to  make 
this  procession  something  hitherto  unsurpassed. 
The  General  is  still  here,  and  more  than  fifty 
Fathers.  It  is  very  grand  to  see  all  these  devoted 
men  in  their  simple  white  hibit  reciting  in  their 
church  the  Salve  to  Mary  their  Queen.  You  see 
men  just  entering  manhood  and  others  tottering 
to  the  grave,  all  bowing  low  in  honor  of  Mary  and 
her  Infant  Son.  How  can  men  be  found  so 
intensely  silly  as  to  doubt  the  power  of  her  to 
whom  so  much  has  been  given,  when  we  see  men 
of  all  ages  and  of  surpassing  talent  and  superior 
instruction  humbling  themselves  before  her  throne? 


Reverent)  Father  :— A  lady,  a  life  subscriber  to 
the  Ave  Maria,  a  convert  who  sent  the  names  of  her 
children  and  grand-children  to  be  recommended  to  the 
prayers  of  the  Association  of  Our  Lady  ol  the  Sacred 
Heart,  wishes  now  to  have  published  for  the  honor  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph,  that  one  of  her  sons 
has  returned  to  tlie  Church,  and  another  given  also 
much  hope.  Bi  giving,  also,  Rev.  Father,  a  brother 
of  mine,  who  is  in  a  very  sad  state  in  regard  to  his  re- 
ligion, to  be  prayed  for,  I  remain,  Rev.  Father,  with 
great  respect, 

Your  humble  servant,  . 


To  M.\KE  Home  Happy. — To  make  home  truly 
happy  there  should  be  no  concealments;  for  they 
are  the  ca.ikcrvvorms.  Let  a  woman  tell  her 
troubles  and  follies  freely  to  her  husband,  and  he 
will  assist  her  out  of  thim.  He  is  her  other  self, 
not  her  judge  and  master.  If  a  man  confide  in  his 
wife,  her  penetratio  j  and  quick  wit  will  ofti-n  see 
things  that  escjiped  him.  We  are  in  the  world  all 
day  ;  our  minds  occupied  by  many  details  ;  but  she 
sits  at  home  often  alone,  or  with  but  an  infant  com- 
panion.   She  thinks  over  what  her  husband   has 
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told  her,  and  sees  it  in  many  lij^hts ;  and  bas  had 
the  lime  which  he  wanted.  The  discovery  tliat 
there  has  been  a  secret  excites  jealousy,  and  looa- 
eus  the  ties  of  affection  on  either  side.  Without 
perfect  and  entire  confidence,  married  happiness 
is  seldom  lasting. 

The  Passion  Play  at  Ammergau. 

The  following  graphic  and  detailed  account  by 
Lady  Herbert  of  her  recent  visit  to  Ammergau 
will  be  read  with  interest: 

So  much  has  been  written  and  said  about  the  Passion 
Play  now  being  represented  at  Arainopjrau,  that  at 
first  sight  It  wuuld  seem  suijertluou.'*  for  anyone  to  at- 
tempt a  fresh  description.  Yet,  as  no  two  persons  read 
a  book  or  pass  througU  any  evmt  In  life  with  precisely 
the  same  fct-llngs,  I  uni  going  to  write  down  simply  my 
own  Impressions,  and  shall  be  content  should  they  In- 
duce If  but  one  person  more  to  go  and  witness  a  scene 
which  must  make  a  life-long  impression  on  all  be- 
holders. 

I  should  preface  the  account  by  stating  the  origin  of 
the  pluy.  In  the  year  1C33,  a  contagious  sickness 
spread  Itself  over  the  valley  of  the  Ammer,  especially 
at  Purtenklrch  and  Eschenlohc.  The  number  of  vic- 
tims was  frightful.  Although  every  precaution  had 
been  taken  at  Ammergau,  a  workman  from  Esehenlohe 
returned  one  day  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  parish  church.  He  brought  with  him  the 
seeds  of  the  fatal  disease,  and  In  two  days  was  a  corpse. 
lu  three  weeks  more,  the  lufeetion  having  spread,  84 
persons  bad  died,  and  many  more  .were  sickening. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  villagers  held  a  meet- 
ing, and  made  a  vow  to  celebrate  publicly  and  solemnly 
the  Passion  of  Our  Lord,  so  as  to  obtain  a  cessation  of 
this  terrible  plague :  and  to  repeat  It  every  ten  years. 
No  sooner  had  they  done  this,  than  their  prayer  was 
granted,  and  the  sickness  disappeared.  Ever  since  that 
time,  this  Pas^sion  Play  had  been  regularly  performed, 
and  Is  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  a  religious  obli- 
gation. 

The  journey  from  England  Is  of  the  easiest  and 
simplest  kind.  The  four  o'clock  express  lands  you  at 
Dover  at  seven.  At  half  past  nine  ,  a  boat  leaves  dally 
for  Ostend,  where,  on  arrival,  a  train  Is  waiting  to  con- 
vey the  passengers  to  Brussels.  At  Brussels  you  stop 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  have  time  for  Mass  at  a  ehurch 
In  the  Rue  Nuuvc,  close  to  thestatWm.  From  Brussels, 
the  express  takes  you  to  Cologne,  which  you  reach  at 
half  past  four  o'elook,  where  you  can  sec  the  Cathedral 
and  >:o  to  Benediction  and  nlirhl  prayers  after  your 
taftle  d'hote  dinner.  I  am  supposing  that  the  journey  to 
Ammergau  Is  made  a*  a  pUgHmnt/e  ;  and  that  such  as 
go  In  that  npirll  would  t)c  desin>us  of  whatever  help 
they  can  ob;uin  through  church  nervlcc  on  the  road.  You 
sleep  at  Co!os{ne,  have  Mass  the  next  morning  at  five 
(the  Cathedral  is  close  to  the  station),  and  then  take  a 
thn>u;;h  ticket  to  Munich,  which  Is  reached  at  half 
past  nine  o'clock  In  the  evening.  Sleeping  there,  you 
start  the  next  morolog  by  six  o'clock  train  for  Wll- 


heim,  a  little  town,  about  two  hours'  distance  from 
Munich  by  rail ;  and  there  a  multitude  of  carrla-.:e8  are 
in  readiness  to  convey  the  visitors  to  Obcr-Ammertjau. 
It  Is  prudent,  however,  to  telegraph  beforehand  to 
Wilhelm  to  secure  a  conveyance.  It  takes  six  hours  to 
go  from  Wilhelm  to  Ammergau,  baiting  half-way  at  a 
quiet  Jlttle  way-side  village,  where  there  is  a  very  tidy 
church,  as  usual  full  of  worshippers,  and  a  pretty  pic- 
ture of  the  Holy  Family  at  a  sldc-altar.  But  from  the 
first  moment  you  leave  the  rail  to  begin  the  drive  the 
character  of  the  people  strikes  you.  The  scenery  is 
beautiful ;  through  park-Hkc  glades.  Interspersed  with 
lovely  wooded  knolls,  till  you  come  to  an  ascent,  the 
steepness  of  which  exceeds  any  ordinary  Alpine  pass. 
But  It  Is  not  that  which  strikes  the  Catholic  traveller 
most.  It  is  the  living  piety  which  breathes  In  every 
wayside  Cross,  and  every  little  picture  so  touchlngly 
painted  over  the  doorway,  placing  each  house,  as  it 
were,  under  holy  keeping. 

Passing  by  the  large  but  now  deserted  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  Ebbal,  with  its  miraculous  image  of  Our 
Lady,  we  arrived  at  about  four  o'clock  at  Ober-Ammer- 
gau,  and  found  a  charming  Utile  room,  excellent  coffee, 
and  temptlniily  clean  beds  ready  for  us  at  the  house  of 
Mme.  Lung,  the  keeper,  not  only  of  the  Post -office, 
but  of  the  village  shop,  which  supplies  all  the  simple 
wants  of  the  Inhabitants.  Having  Inspected  the  Ihea- 
tre^and  ascertained  where  our  place  would  be  on  the 
following  day,  a  joyous  peal  of  bells  summoned  us  to 
the  church,  which  we  found  crowded  with  peasants 
and  visitors.  A  beautllul  service,  followed  wiih  fine 
singing,  joined  In  l)y  all  the  congregation,  and  elow-d 
by  Benediction,  the  better  to  prepare  us  for  the  coming 
solemnity.  On  our  return  to  Mme.  Lang's,  we  Inspect- 
ed the  wood  carving  and  photographs  for  sale  in  her 
little  shop  below,  and  were  struck  by  the  great  purity 
and  delicacy  of  expression  shown  in  most  of  the  figures. 

The  next  morning  wo  were  roused  between  three 
and  four  o'clock  by  the  firing  of  cannon  and  ringing  of 
bells.  Hastenluir  to  the  church,  wc  found  five  Masses 
going  on  at  each  altar,  succeeding  one  another  without 
intermission  until  seven  o'clock,  owing  to  the  Immense 
number  of  foreign  priests.  It  was  impossible  to  get  a 
seal  at  first,  so  great  was  the  crowd  ;  so  that  the  ma- 
jority knelt  on  the  floor  ;  and  the  number  of  eommunl- 
cants  was  equally  remarkable.  Including  the  whole  of 
the  actors  In  the  play.  At  seven,  every  one  returned 
to  breakfast;  and  at  a  quarter  to  eight  a  steady  file 
moved  down  to  the  little  theatre  beyond  the  village. 
There  was  no  confusion,  for  every  one's  scats  were 
numbered,  and  dlff-renl  siaiix-ases  appointed  for  each 
wing  of  the  buildin;r.  Eight  o'clock  struck,  three 
cannon  were  fired,  and  the  orchestral  music  began. 
We  had  taken  the  precaution  to  provide  ourselves  with 
little  books  glvlnif  the  explanation  of  the  different 
scenes  and  the  words  sung  l>y  the  choir.  The  best  of 
these  Is  by  Franz  Schmrberl,  Pastor  at  Lan>stadt,  illus- 
trated with  Albert  Durei's  etchings,  and  translated 
into  English  by  Catherine  Thompson.  It  Is  wise  to 
have  the  German  edition  as  well,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
follow  the  exact  words  sung  or  spoken.  As  soon  as 
the  music  ceased,  the  choir,  twenty  In  number  (ten  men 
and  ten  women),  came  forward  gravely,  half  from  each 
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side  of  the  stage  in  front  of  the  little  theatre.  They 
advanced  slowly  till  the  two  leaders  met,  and  then 
turned  round  and  faced  the  audience  who  were  motion- 
less and  expectant.  They  were  all  beautifully  dressed 
In  long  robes  of  various  colors,  red,  green  and  blue, 
reaching  to  their  feet,  white  cottas,  edged  with  lace, 
and  guld.diadems  raised  in  front.  A  handsome  roan, 
with  a  line  voice  and  dark  beard,  by  name  Johann 
Dimmer,  led  the  choir,  and,  as  it  were,  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings. My  readers  must  understand  that  the  choir 
takes  no  part  whatever  In  the  action  Itself;  but  only 
explains  what  Is  to  follow.  Nothing  can  be  more  dig- 
nllled  and  restrained  than  their  movements,  or  more 
solemn  than  their  music.  The  men's  voices  are  de- 
cidedly superior  to  the  women's,  who  sometimes  sing 
shrilly  and  out  of  tune,  but  this  we  were  told  was  an 
accident,  from  the  "prima  donna"  being  111  and  away. 
The  leader  having  gravely  explained  the  tableaux  we 
were  about  to  see,  two  verses  were  sung  of  the  Pro- 
logue ;  and  then  the  choir  dropped  back,  right  and  left, 
and  the  curtain  or  drop-scene  (which  was,  by-the-bye, 
a  very  accurate  and  carefully  painted  view  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  Mount  Scopus)  slowly  rose.  The  first  living 
tableaux  was  the  Expulsion  of  our  First  Parents  from 
Paradise  ;  the  second,  Abraham's  Sacrifice  on  Mount 
Moriah.  The  marvel  In  them  all  was  the  immobility 
of  the  actors.  It  was  diflScult  to  realize  that  you  were 
looking  at  living,  breathing,  human  beings,  and  not  at 
a  mere  picture.  Whilst  the  curtain  was  thus  raised  the 
choir  sang  another  stanza,  explanatory  of  what  we 
were  looking  at.  And  this  description  will  serve  for 
the  whole  of  the  tableaux.  The  chorus  had  only  three 
motions  of  the  hands,  which  were  simultaneous,  and 
which  greatly  added  to  the  dignity  and  effect  of  their 
movements.  Then  the  curtain  fell,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  rose  again  and  displayed  a  plain  black  cross, 
with  figures  kneeling  before  it,  while  four  beautiful 
boys'  voices  from  the  hidden  back-ground  of  the  stage, 
explained  the  type  that  as  Death  came  from  a  tree, 
from  the  tree  also  must  Life  arise— and  so  the  drama 
was  Introduced. 

A  little  pamphlet,  written  by  "An  Oxonian,"  on  the 
Passlon-Play,  which  I  read  on  my  way  to  Ammergau, 
speaks  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the 
whole  representation— and  that  Is,  Us  purely  Biblical 
character.  Scripture  facts.  Scripture  history,  and  Scrip- 
ture words  are  alone  reproduced  ;  tradition  is  almost 
entirely  set  aside.  "  So  It  is  here,"  he  writes,  "  among 
the  remote  Catholic  peasantry,  that  is  discovered  a 
close  and  delicate  appreciation  of  the  Bible's  simple 
tale,  such  as  no  Protestant  villager  that  I  ever  heard  of 
could  approach,  nor  the  most  educated  and  refined 
Protestant  surpass."  Each  act  of  the  Passion  Is  pre- 
ceded by  these  mute  though  living  tableaux- the  type 
in  each  case  of  what  is  about  to  fol^ew. 

The  first  representation  consists  of  the  entry  of  Jesus 
Into  Jerusalem  riding  on  an  ass.  Upwards  of  three 
hundred  people  take  part  in  this  triumphal  procession  ; 
and  then  Our  Lord,  dismounting  and  speaking  a  few 
words  to  the  people  and  to  His  disciples,  goes  into  the 
Temple  where  the  buyers  and  sellers  were  carrying  on 
their  unlawful  traffic,  and  "overthrows  the  tables  of 
the  money-changers  and  the  seats  of  those  that  sold 


doves,"  to  the  wrath  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and 
the  still  greater  fury  of  the  dealers,  from  the  ctfect  of 
whose  combined  passions  the  fatal  struggle  is  to  arise. 
I  was  anxiously  longing  and  yet  dreadhig  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  Joseph  Mair,  who  was  to  act  the  awful 
part  of  Our  Lord.  In  dignity,  calmness,  simplicity, 
sweetness,  and  yet  in  a  certain  gentle  melancholy,  he 
greatly  exceeded  my  expectations.  The  longer  I 
watched  him,  the  more  his  appearance  and  manner 
struck  me.  His  face  is  of  the  type  painted  by  Leonardo 
da  yiucl.  There  is  the  same  calm  majesty,  the  same 
winning  love.  In  both  face  and  figure.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  play  I  was  conscious  of  no  one  else,  so  entirely 
did  he  absorb  my  attention.  Uis  voice  Is  beautiful,— so 
clear  that  you  can  hear  and  follow  every  word,  while 
It  is  impossible  to  express  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of 
his  manner.  Afterwards  I  saw  him  in  his  simple  peas- 
ant home,  and  he  made  precisely  the  same  irapressloa 
upon  me.  His  whole  life  is  a  study  of  the  Passion,  and 
his  work  is  to  carve  crucifixes.  He  is  a  man  of  few 
words,  a  dally  communicant,  and  one  who  looks  upon 
the  whole  thing  as  a  species  of  Apostolate  whercby  he 
and  his  companions  hope  to  draw  souls  nearer  to  Our 
Lord  and  to  a  keener  realization  of  the  price  paid  for 
our  redemption. 

The  second  representation  Is  that  of  the  Council  of 
the  High  Priest  assembled  to  dellbei-ate  as  to  the  best 
way  of  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  the  Sinless  One. 
It  Is  preceded  by  the  Old  Testament  tableau  of  Joseph 
thrown  into  a  pit  by  his  brethren.  The  dresses  of 
Annas  and  Caiaphas  and  the  rest ;  and  the  subtle  argu- 
ments by  which  they  endeavor  to  cloak  their  real  pur- 
pose, are  admirable.  The  third  scene  is  of  all,  perhaps, 
the  most  touching,  and  is  typified  by  the  parting  of 
young  Tobias  from  his  parents.  Christ  appears  In  the 
streets  of  Bethany  (which,  again,  is  faithfully  drawn,) 
and  goes  with  His  disciples  Into  the  house  of  Simon. 

Then  follows  the  touching  scene  of  the  Magdalene, 
who  steals  noiselessly  behind  blm  with  the  costly  oint- 
ment. The  contrast  between  the  generous  love  and 
devotion  of  this  great  penitent,  and  the  avarice  and  self- 
ishness of  Judas  (who  kept  the  bag)  are  represented  in 
the  most  masterly  manner.  The  words  of  Simon  and 
of  our  Lord,  are,  of  course,  here,  as  throughout  the  play, 
the  very  Scripture  words  which  childhood  has  made  so 
familiar  to  us.  But  In  this  scene,  as  In  all  others,  one 
did  not  feel  one  was  looking  at  a  particular  picture  or 
hearing  particular  words  ;  but  that  one  was  actually 
taking  part  oneself  in  these  last  few  days  of  Our  Lord's 
life ;  and  this  I  felt  still  more  strongly  as  the  Passion 
continued.  It  is  impossible  to  give  in  writing  an  Idea 
of  the  Intense  reality  thrown  into  each  part.  The  leave- 
taking  at  Bethany  from  His  Mother,  and  Mary,  and 
Martha,  despite  their  entreaties  and  dissuasions,  and 
those  of  His  disciples  ;  and  inimitable  tenderness  of  Our 
Lord's  manner  and  voice  when  He  told  them  that  "  His 
hour  was  now  come,"  touched  the  whole  audience  so 
sensibly  that  tears  ran  down  every  cheek  ;*an  old-fash- 
ioned Protestant  English  country  squire  near  me,  and 
a  fat,  unsympathetic  looking  German,  sobbed  as  if  their 
hearts  would  break  ! 

The  fourth  representation,  ushered  in  by  a  tableau  of 
King  Ahasuerus  putting  away  the  proud  Queen  Vashll 
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for  Esther,  and  typifying  thcrefty  the  rejection  of  the 
Old  Jerusakin  for  the  New,  gives  us  tho  weeping  of 
Our  Lord  over  Ji;rui>aleni,  tlio  directions  to  Peter  and 
John  to  go  and  tlnd  the  *'  upper  room  fumUhed  "  (whkh 
command  they  fultll  exactly  according  to  the  Bible 
stury),  and  the  stru^glo  of  mind  of  Judas.  I  think  the 
character  of  this  traitor  wonderfully  drawn  ;  for  he  docs 
not  at  once  yield  to  the  temptation  oi  even  to  the  olfer 
of  money  :  his  better  nature  continually  shows  Itself. 
You  feel  all  the  time  how  true  a  picture  his  fall  Is  of 
ourselves,  and  of  the  way  wo  are  unconsciously  led 
on  Into  sin  by  yielding  to  our  own  Inclinations.  This 
conception  of  Judas's  character  was  new  to  mc,  and 
yet  one  felt  how  true  It  was,  and  how  impossible  It 
would  have  been  for  him  to  have  followed  Our  Lord 
for  three  whole  years,  through  such  toll  and  suQerIng, 
with  the  Intention  all  the  while  of  betraying  Uim  at 
lost !  Rather  was  it  an  irrcbistible  temptation  to  which 
he  yielded  ;  and  then  found  "  no  ploce  for  repentance." 

The  fifth  representation  Is  that  of  the  Last  Supper, 
preceded  by  the  tableau  of  the  fall  of  the  Manna  In  the 
Wilderness,  which  I  thought  by  far  the  best  of  the 
whole.  Even  children  of  three  years'  old  seemed 
*'  to  be  turned  Into  stone,"  as  the  guidc-tiook  says,  so 
immovable  were  the  figures!  The  washing  of  the  feet ; 
the  whole  conversation  of  the  last  supper,  the  zeal  of 
St.  Peter,  the  love  of  St.  John,  above  all,  the  exalted 
yet  simple  dignity  of  Our  Lord's  actions  and  words 
throughout  this  scene,  exceeded  all  we  had  before 
witnessed.  Then  Christ  gives  the  sop  to  Judas,  and 
warns  him  of  His  knowledge  of  his  purpose.  But  be 
goes  out  and  '*  It  Is  night." 

The  tableau  which  follows  and  precedes  the  sixth 
scene  is  the  selling  of  Joseph  by  his  brethren  for  twenty 
pieces  of  silver,  which  naturally  brings  us  to  Judas. 
We  arc  again  in  the  Sanhedrim  in  presence  of  the  High 
Priest.  There  Is  a  long  and  angry  discussion  and 
haggling  ;  at  last,  the  betrayal  Is  agreed  upon,  and  the 
wretched  Judas  eagerly  receives  and  counts  out  the 
"  price  of  blood."  Only  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and 
Nicodemus  protest,  and  leave  the  hall.  All  the  rest 
cry  :  "  Er  Uerbe  !   Er  sltrbe  /" 

The  next  and  seventh  representation  of  the  "  Agony 
In  the  Garden,"  Is  ushered  In  by  three  Old  Testament 
tableaux,  Adam  and  Eve  lolling  with  their  children, 
eating  bread  In  the  "sweat  of  their  brow;"  Joab 
greeting  Amasa  with  a  kiss,  and  secretly  kiillni;  him  at 
the  same  time  with  a  thrust  of  his  sword  ;  and  Samson 
betrayed  by  Dallla  to  the  Philistines. 

Our  Lord  having  spoken  those  exquisitely  beautiful 
words  contained  In  the  17lh  chapter  of  St.  John, 
wanders  through  the  garden  with  His  disciples,  chooses 
out  the  three  chosen  ones  to  "  watch,"  and  then  throw- 
ing himself  on  the  ground  at  a  little  distance  off,  utters 
three  separate  times  His  agonizing  prayer  for  help. 
Mair's  face  on  one  of  those  occasions  appi-ars  positively 
diviue.  Then  comes  the  scene  of  the  Betrayal— one 
feels  that  of  hi*  oum  fnt  will  ho  gives  himself  up 
to  his  enemies.  His  arms  are  bound  behind  his  back, 
his  disciples  forsake  him  and  fly,  and  he  is  led  off  by 
the  troops  amidst  scorn  and  insults  towards  the  city. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  there  is  a  break  for 
an  hour,  and  the  closely-packed  audience  left  the  thea- 


tre to  go  to  breakfast.  On  the  face  of  each  one  might 
be  traced  the  overpowering  emotions  of  the  prevloua 
four  hours,  and  the  meal  at  Mme.  Lang's  was  a  per- 
fectly silent  one. 

In  about  half  an  hour  we  all  resumed  our  places  in 
the  iheatre,  and  again  there  was  the  same  intense 
slicnct.  If  broken  for  an  instant  by  a  tardy  arrival,  a 
low  hiss  from  the  peasants  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
principal  places  showed  how  they  resented  the  interrup- 
tion. 

The  eighth  representation,  preceded  by  tho  tableau 
of  Micaias,  the  prophet,  smitten  on  the  face  because  he 
has  told  the  truth  to  king  Achab,  shows  us  the  calm 
and  dignified  form  of  our  Lord  before  Annas,  the  high 
priest,  who  stands  In  a  balcony,  with  the  Christ  bound 
beside  him.  Beneath  is  the  angry,  raging,  accusing 
mob,  on  whom  Jesus  looks  down  with  loving  compas- 
sion, while  Annas,  unable  to  find  any  cause  of  offence 
in  Him,  sends  Him  on  to  Caiaphas.  This  scene,  which 
forms  the  ninth  representation,  is  most  painful  ;  and 
ushered  in  by  tableaux  pf  the  Death  of  Naboth,  and 
the  Sufferings  of  Job.  Every  kind  of  indignity  is  of- 
fered to  our  Lord,  whose  angelic  patience  and  gentle- 
ness triumph  nevertheless  over  all  the  roughness  and 
cruelty  of  the  soldiery.  St.  Peter's  denial,  with  all  Its 
attending  circumstances,  is  minutely  described,  as  also 
his  bitter  despair  when  "the  cock  crew."  I  have  not 
spoken  of  St.  Peter,  but  Jacob  Hett,  who  act.*  the  part, 
is,  next  to  our  Lord,  the  most  admirable  in  his  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  character  he  represents. 

The  despair  of  Judas  forms  the  subject  of  the  tenth 
scene,  and  is,  by  some,  considered  the  finest  tilt  of 
acting  of  the  whole.  It  is  fitly  represented  by  the  tab- 
leaux of  the  murder  of  Abel  and  the  despair  of  Cain. 
Judas'  vain  attempt  at  restitution,  and  his  never-dying 
remorse,  ending  in  suicide,  was  certainly  most  forcibly 
rendered. 

Then  we  come  to  the  eleventh  representation,  "Jesus 
before  Pilate,"  preceded  ty  the  tableau  of  Daniel 
thrown  into  the  den  of  lions.  The  excited  band  of 
Scrlt)cs  and  Pharisees,  headed  by  Caiaphas  and  Annas, 
violently  question  and  accuse  our  Lord,  wbo  stands  pa- 
tiently, first  below  and  then  a)>ove  in  the  balcony, 
where  Pilate  appears  as  judge.  The  Innocence  of  Jesus 
is  clearly  proved  ;  but  Pilate's  endeavors  to  release  Him 
are  frultles.  Then  He  is  dragged  before  Herod,  as  "a 
Galilean  ;"  but  even  Herod  can  find  "  no  cause  of  death  In 
Him,"  though  he  and  his  men  of  war  "set  Him  at 
nought,"  and  dress  H>m  as  a  mock  king  before  they  send 
Him  back  to  Pilate.  The  Pharisees  pour  down  the  street 
with  the  rabble,  whom  they  have  gathered  round 
them;  and  then  comes  the  thirteenth  scene,  preceded 
by  the  tableaux  of  the  brothers  of  Joseph  showing 
their  father  his  coat  of  many  colors  dabbled  in  blood  ; 
and  Abraham  offering  up  his  son  Isaac  on  Mount 
Moriali. 

This  representation  Includes  tho  scourging  at  the  pil- 
lar and  the  crowning  with  thorns,  and  is  too  painful 
foe  detcriptlon.  The  character  of  Pilate  is  drawn  with 
wonderful  care.  Throughout,  one  sees  the  struggle 
between  his  wish  to  save  the  innocent  and  his  fear  of 
personal  consequences.  Quoting  again  from  the  Oxo- 
nian's pbamphlet,  I  felt  with  him  that  the  "  length  of 
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the  trial  was  wbat  the  aclinjj:  brought  before  me  more 
than  any  reading  ever  did.  It  a'-enied  cndit-KS  ;  so  lliat 
IheCrucitixion,  with  all  its  tcrrorei,  was  almost  a  relief." 
Yet,  throughout,  the  dignity  of  the  divine  Sufferer 
wad  maintained  In  a  perfectly  marvellous  manner. 
"  Through  all  these  long,  wearying  scenes,  dragged 
from  house  to  house,  court  to  palace,  palace  to  court, 
court  to  guard-room,  guard-room  to  Calvary,  that  pale, 
mute  figure  passed  almost  without  a  word  :  never 
moving  a  muscle  ;  His  face  set  as  a  flint.  Round  him 
raged  and  stormed  a  wild  sea  of  hatred,  malice  and 
insult;  but  it  battered  at  that  humility  in  vain.  He 
stood  unmoved  ;  no  angry  light  ever  fla^hed  from  His 
eyes;  no  syllable  of  retort  passed  His  lips.  This 
strength  of  inward  repression  was  wonderfully  ren- 
dered. A  mysterious  grandeur  appeared  to  drape  Him 
from  head  to  foot.  Mair  ai'jicared  possesficd  and  en- 
thralled by  the  sole  idea  of  Christ  as  the  lamb  led  to 
the  fclaughler,  the  sheep  dumb  before  its  shearers.  The 
intensity  of  this  though  could  only  be  exhibited  In  his 
walk  and  altitude,  fur  he  went  through  scene  after 
scene  almost  without  opening  his  lips  (^ave  in  the  few 
Bible  words)  and  with  his  hands  bound  behind  his 
back  ;  yet  1  can  never  forget  the  impression." 

The  fi»urleeulh  sct-ne  represents  the  condi:mnation  of 
our  Lord,  preceded  by  the  tableau  of  Moecs  and  the 
scapegoat.  The  tumult  increases.  Pilate  protests, 
but  yields  to  the  threat,  "If  ihou  leltest  this  man  gt), 
thou  art  not  the  friend  of  CiEsar."  He  makes  one  more 
etfort  to  save  Him  by  bringing  forth  Barabl)aB.  But  it 
is  vain ;  and  the  curtain  drops  with  the  awful  cry  of 
the  people :  "  His  blood  be  upon  us  and  our  children  !" 

The  tifieenlh  representation  is  that  of  the  Via  Crucis, 
less  striking  perhaps  than  the  others  only  from  the 
fact  that  we  are  more  used  to  it  as  a  devotion.  It 
was  preceded  by  two  tableaux,  of  Isaac  bearing  the 
wood  lor  his  own  sacriflce,  and  Moses  pointing  to  the 
Brazen  Serpent.  The  meeting  of  our  Lord  with  His 
Mother  and  the  women  t)f  Jerusalem  is  very  touching. 
But  throughout  the  acting  of  the  women  is  inferior 
to  that  of  the  men ;  and  the  Virgin,  though  modest 
and  pretty.  Is  not,  to  my  thinking,  equal  to  her  part. 

Before  the  sixteenth  scene,  representing  Jesus  on  the 
Cross,  the  choir  for  the  first  time  change  their  dresses 
for  mourning  garments,  and  half  chant,  half  sing,  a 
moumt'ul  and  beautiful  lament,  which  is  completely  in 
unison  with  the  feelings  of  the  hour.  How  this  Cruci- 
fixion is  managed  it  is  impossible  for  the  spectators  to 
understand.  The  arms  and  legs  of  the  thieves  are 
bound  with  cords.  But  with  our  Lord  it  is  not  so. 
Blood  flows  from  the  (apparently)  pierced  hands  and 
feet,  and  still  more  from  the  side  when  the  lance 
thurst  proves  that  all  is  over.  For  twenty  minutes 
He  hangs  on  the  Cross.  One  by  one  fall  those  touch- 
ing and  beautiful  sentences  engravep  on  every  Chris- 
tian's heart.  The  time  seems  iutolWably  long;  yet  it 
is  but  a  ninth  part  ^of  the  terrible  reality  enacted 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  years  ago.  His 
dereliction  seemed  almost  more  terrible  than  the  phys- 
ical agony.  He  appeared  for  the  time  as  if  indeed 
"  emptied  of  His  Godhead."  Again  I  quote  the  "Ox- 
onian's" words : 

"  He  was  left  alono,  vo  must  suppose,  with  the  bit- 


terness of  the  body  drinking  tlic  dregs  of  humanity. 
For  the  central  fuel  of  Chri^lianity  is  not  the  Divinity 
of  a  man,  but  the  humanity  of  God  ;  not  life  out  of  life 
so  much  as  life  out  of  death  ;  and  its  power  lo  salvation 
must  be  sought  after,  not  only  in  the  light  unquench- 
able, but  in  the  dark  desolation  of  the  body  broken 
and  the  blood  shed." 

And  then  comes  the  death  scene— the  last  shudder 
through  the  frame— the  last  writhing  of  the  agonized 
limbs— the  last  sinking  of  the  head.  "/<  w  ftrtUhtd  P* 
The  thunder  rolls,  the  sun  is  darkened— a  man  rushes 
in  to  say  that  the  veil  of  the  temple  is  rent.  The 
priests  and  Pharisees,  conscience-stricken  and  terrified, 
disappear.  The  soldiers  break  the  legs  of  the  thieves 
with  unfeeling  barbarity,  but  when  they  come  to  our 
Lord  to  do  the  same,  the  Magdalene  rushes  forward 
and  defends  the  sacred  body.  The  centurion  conteuts 
himself  w  Ith  piercing  the  side :  and  then  all  leave  the 
scene,  save  the  Vlrjiln,  the  Magdalene  and  St.  John. 
Now  follows  the  taking  down  from  the  Cross,  pre- 
cisely as  represented  m  the  pictures  of  the  old  masters. 
Tendirly  and  reverently  does  Nleodemus  wind  the 
white  linen  around  the  body  of  Christ,  and  gently 
lowering  it,  with  the  help  of  St.  John  and  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  place  it  in  the  lap  of  the  Virgin.  And 
then  it  is  laid  stark  and  rigid,  and  apparently  quite 
dead  in  the  tomb,  with  the  Mother  at  \\b  head  and  the 
Mugdalcne  at  Us  feet — and  so  the  curtain  falls. 

How  Mair  goes  through  this  sixteenth  representation 
is  to  Hie  a  perfect  marvel.  The  physical  exhaustion 
must  be. something  terrible  ;  even  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  feelings  such  an  act  must  call  forth. 

Yet,  Is  there  no  sign  of  all  this  when  the  curtain 
again  rises  fi>r  the  17lh  act,  of  the  glorious  Resurrec- 
tion. The  choir  ushers  it  in  with  a  joyous  and  exultant 
song  of  praise.  The  tableau  represeuts  the  escape  of 
Jonah,  and  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the 
Red  Sea.  By  the  grave  the  soldiers  are  watching,  and 
after  a  time  bi'glu  to  talk  of  the  strangeness  of  this 
man's  death  and  the  rumors  of  his  probable  resurrec- 
tion, when,  all  of  a  sudden,  with  a  clap  of  thunder, 
an  angel  appears,  the  stone  Is  rolled  away  and  Christ, 
robed  in  dazzling  silver,  with  a  glory  all  around  Him, 
and  the  banner  of  victory  in  ills  hand,  bursts  forth  be- 
fore the  aifiighted  walchtrs,  who,  dazzled  by  the  sea 
of  light,  fall  staggering  back,  while  He  passes  by  them 
in  solemn  majesty.  After  a  lime  the  Pharisees  arrive 
and  hear  the  tale  and  try  to  persuade  the  soldiers  lo 
palm  oflT  a  lie  on  the  people,  which  they  refuse.  And 
then  come  the  pious  women  to  embalm  the  body.  And 
to  them  an  angel  appears  and  tells  the  tale.  And  then 
follow  St.  John  and  St.  Peter  and,  last  of  all,  the  Mag- 
dalene. 

That  most  exquisite  and  touching  of  Scripture  nar- 
ratives where  the  one  word  "Mary"  reveals  to  that 
loving  heart  the  "  Master  "  whom  she  has  been  seeking 
in  vain.  Is  beautifully  rendered. 

Then  comes  the  eighteenth  and  last  aot,  which  is 
purely  jubilant.  A  grand  alleluia  chorus  is  sunt;,  and 
Christ,  as  victor,  appears  in  glory  surrounded  by  His 
saints,  and  having  put  all  enemies  under  His  feet. 
Thus  "  it  behooved  Christ  to  sufTor  and  so  to  enter  Into 
His  glory."    And  how  does  this  wonderful  play  affect 
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the  teir-sufflclcnt  and  Independent  sona  of  this  nine- 
teenth ccnUiry*  The  jHiople,  whose  hi^jhesl  thou^rhts 
and  rcflin^8  il  reprei><-nt»,  Iium  kept  it8  fuilh  pure  and 
undettled.  Cutholicti  Ihruuuhout  the  world  symputhizc 
with  the  hflu-r  und  the  emotions  of  the  people.  But 
whiit  of  ProtfstantH?  My  "Oxonian"  Hgalii  inu8t 
epeulc  for  himself:  "  All  thTOu;:h  the  piny,  I  kepi  rc- 
p!.illnx  to  mysiilf:  '  rui-»  is  a  primitive,  medlicval, 
half  civili/.('d  p<-asanlry,  bllU  sunk  In  the  trammels  of 
prli'sterufl ;  ll  has  never  known  what  It  is  to  have  an 
open  Bible  and  a  free  press.  It  is  deprived  of  the 
blessinf^s  of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  Is  about 
three  hundred  years  behind  the  present  age.'  BtU 
U  wotiUl  not  do.  I  eonld  not  but  confess  that  I  was 
witnessing  not  only  a  beautiful,  but  a  most  subtile,  and 
di-iicute,  and  lliouu;hlful  rendering  of  the  Gospel  his- 
tory;  a  rendering  in  whieh  the  truth  was  gathered  up 
into  a  whole  with  a  ;ower  and  a  gra^p  that  put  to 
shame  the  l(x>se  and  casual  apprehen^i()n  of  this  or  that 
Inti-resting  trull  or  striking  light  which  is  sufficient  fod- 
der for  the  weak  stamina  of  the  modern  'religious 
view.'  As  for  general  intelligence,  reHnement  and 
di;;nl<}',  who  would  not  give  all  he  hud  to  sec  a  spark 
of  il  in  the  average  English  rustic  or  London  rough  ? 
The  charm  of  the  pef)plc  Is  Indeed  worth  going  miles 
to  sec  and  feel  ;  il  lights  up  the  lovely  valleys  of  the 
Bavarian  and  Tyrolese  Alps  with  the  magic  spell  of  a 
courtesy  that  is  never  servile,  and  a  blmpliclty  that  is 
never  c«)arse.  .  .  .  Progress,  t>f  course,  there  Is  In  civil- 
ization :  but  It  requires,  I  felt,  something  deeper  than 
the  DuVij  Tthtpdjifi,  more  profound  even  than  the 
Tiiiien,  to  explain  in  what  ll.eonMsts.  Il  was  Impossi- 
ble to  talk  grandly  and  vaguely  about  'liberty  of 
thought'  In  the  presence  of  such  a  character  of  life  as 
I  saw  around  me,  and  as  the  Piis«ion  Play  revealed. 
As  for  'the  happiness  cf  the  gn-at'est  number,'  the 
words  withered  on  my  tongue  !  It  takes  a  greater  and 
a  grander  principle  than  can  be  thrown  otf  in  a  news- 
paper article,  or  than  can  be  touched  on  at  the  tag-end 
of  this  paper,  to  show  how  the  quickened  life  of  the 
few,  in  this  troubled  century,  can  be  worth  the  awful 
price  paid  for  ll  In  the  degradation  of  the  many  .... 
As  to  the  effict  on  the  actors  themselves  of  entering 
Into  solemn  and  awful  subjects  with  such  dangerous 
Intimacy,  I  must  observe  that  It  Is  remarkable  that 
this  sensitive  hesitation  never  enters  the  heads  of  those 
whose  reverence  Is  the  most  unshaken  and  unswerving. 
Is  ll  not  the  old  story— the  prayei-s  of  the  monks 
soundin-r  like  blasphemy  and  impiety  to  the  scepticism 
of  the  historian  ?" 

And  now  the  task  I  proposed  to  myself  is  well  nigh 
done.  In  silence  and  gravity  wc  walked  away  from 
tliat  solemn  Reprewntatlon,  and  sought  the  church 
where  one  could  beet  think  of  what  we  had  so  lately 
seen,  and  pray  that  Its  effect  might  never  pass  away 
from  our  minds  and  hearts.  And  then  wc  souKht  the 
house  of  Joseph  Malr,  whose  appearance  and  manner, 
as  I  have  before  said,  entirely  corresponded  with  his 
acting,  lie  was  not  the  least  embarrased  or  self-con- 
Bciouj  but  received  us  with  simple  dignity ;  and 
when  I  ventured  to  say  Mimelhingof  the  effect  he  had 
produced  upon  us,  he  only  bowed  uravely,  as  if  the 
couipliinenl  were  not  addressed  to  himself.     He  looked 


very  tired,  but  not  so  exhausted  as  one  should  hare  ex- 
pected. I  felt  that  what  he  had  Just  t>eeu  doing  was 
part  of  his  dally  life— that  he  bad  not  cast  it  off  with 
his  purple  robe— hut  that  in  simple,  child-like  faith  he 
so  lived  and  acted  as  in  the  continual  presence  of  Lis 
Lord.  My  guide  asked  him  to  ahow  os  the  riog  which 
the  Prince  of  Wales  bud  given  him,  and  he  laid  il  on 
the  table  with  the  same  utter  absence  of,  what  wc 
might  perhaps  call  "  natural,"  pride  Id  the  gift,  or  the 
praise  It  Implied.  I  asked  to  buy  one  of  his  Cruciflxes, 
which  are  wonderfully  curved,  but  they  were  all  w>ld. 
And  then  feeling  I  had  no  excuse  for  a  longer  Intrusion 
upon  him,  I  went  away,  only  asking,  as  I  shook  hands 
with  him,  for  a  share  In  his  prayers.  And  then  we  slept 
once  more  in  our  llltle  Ammergau  room,  once  more  re- 
ceived the  bread  of  life  at  the  Ammergau  Altar,  and 
then  returned  home  as  we  came,  hoping  henceforth  to 
fli;ht  life's  battle  with  fresh  eoura;:e,  that  the  wish  of 
the  actors  might  be  fulfllled  and  the  concluding  words 
of  their  chorus  be  realized  : 

"All  its  deep  places  and  lis  heights  nnfolding. 
The  Life  of  lives  befoVe  Ihee  wc  unroll. 
That  thou,  the  mightiest  scene  ufiar.h  beholding, 
May'st  gain  new  riches  for  thy  inniot>t  soul." 

ELiZABsrn  Mart  Hbrbebt. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  WISS  X.ACLE, 

Foundress  op  the  Prese.ntatiox  Okder. 

The  death  of  their  foiindn  sss  was  a  sevi  re  afflic- 
tion to  the  sisters  of  the  I'resenlulion  Order.  Her 
example  and  advice  would  have  been  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  young  coiDinunity,  if  God  h.id  .spartd 
her  life  for  some  years  longer.  But  such  was  the 
judicious  83'stem  o:j  which  it  was  estubiished,  and 
the  high  religious  spirit  which  she  infused  into  it, 
that  the  great  work  of  charity  was  conlinuetl  with 
undiminished  zeal.  Her  body  was  in  the  gnive, 
but  her  spirit  survived  and  continued  to  animate 
her  children.  So  beneficial  were  the  results  «)f 
their  labors,  that  the  bishops  of  tlie  neighboring 
dioceses  were  anxious  to  share  in  the  bles>ings  en- 
joyed by  the  people  of  Corlj,  and  it  was  anxiously 
wished  that  the  institute  were  extended  to  oihir 
places. 

It  was  as  yet  only  a  simple  society  of  individuals, 
aggregated  together  by  mere  episcopal  authority] 
and  it  was  deemed  advisuble  to  have  itapprov.d 
by  the  Holy  See.  Accf»r.lingly  a  request  to  that 
effect  was  forvvarded  to  Ronu*,  and  laid  before  His 
Holiness.  Pope  Pius  VI,  who  then  occupied  the 
Chair  of  Peter. 

The  storm  was  nlready  gathering  which  soon 
after  burst  with  such  dread  results  on  the  Church 
and  on  aiciety;  its  first  murmiirings  were  «1- 
n'atly  heard  — the  struggle  had  conimenctd  in 
France.  The  eff  )rt.s  of  a  i  infi  lei  press  and  the  in- 
trigues of  powerful  and   unprincipled  men,  had 
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succeeded  in  embittering  the  courts  of  Europe 
against  the  religious  orders,  and,  in  some  instances, 
against  religion  itself.  Scirce  a  day  passed  with- 
out some  new  and  indignant  remonstrance  being 
presented  at  the  Vatican  from  those  governments 
that  had  hitherto  been  their  most  zealous  support- 
ers. The  Jesuits,  powerful  and  influential  as  they 
•were,  had  been  sacrificed  to  their  liostilily  ;  and  if 
the  doom  of  others  was  delayed,  it  seemed  certixlaly 
and  speedily  at  h;ind. 

It  was  at  this  critical  and  eventful  period  that 
the  petition  on  behalf  of  the  ladies  of  the  Presen- 
tation was  laid  before  His  Holiness,  praying  that 
they  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  religious  institute. 
It  was  a  balm  to  the  afflicted  heart  of  the  Ptrntifi'; 
it  was  a  harbinger  of  other  and  better  times ;  it  was 
a  sure  indication  that  the  religious  spirit  was  not 
dead  in  Christendom.  Though  the  cauldron  was 
seething  with  the  ingredients  of  discord  and  disas- 
ter, and  the  burning  waters  threatened  to  inundate 
the  altar  and  the  throne,  there  was  one  spot 
at  least  oa  God's  earth  which  was  yet  wet  with 
the  dew  of  heaven,  and  where  His  grace  was  pro- 
ducing fruit  like  that  which  it  produced  of  old, 
when  the  hills  were  peopled  with  anchorets,  and 
the  valleys  were  studded  with  the  abodes  of  learn- 
ing and  religion. 

The  f  dlowing  is  the  Apostolic  Brief,  addressed 
to  the  Rt.  R('V.  Francis  Moylan,  approving  of  its 
existence,  and  authorizing  its  extenison  to  the 
otiier  towns  in  Ireland.  It  is  dated  the  3d  day  of 
S  'ptembi'r,  1791.  and  was  w^et  with  the  tears  of  joy 
which  the  Pontiff  shed  upon  its  page  : 

•'  Venerable  Brother,  health  and  apostolical  ben- 
ediction. 

"  In  our  solicitude  for  all  the  churches  nothing  can 
give  U3  more  pleasure  than  that  such  opportunities 
should  occur  as  may  enable  us  to  contribute  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  Christ's  faithful  servants,  and  to 
impart  to  them,  and  more  particularly,  to  those  who 
live  among  persons  not  profeBsinsj  the  Catholic  faith, 
tlie  graces  and  favors  of  the  Holy  See,  and  to  direct  our 
whole  study,  care  and  diligence,  to  instruct  and  pre- 
serve them  in  the  practice  of  piety  and  good  morals. 

"  Hence,  Venerable  Brother,  you  will  easily  con- 
ceive the  sentiments  with  which  We  received  your  pos- 
tulation  of  the  following  tenor,  presented  to  us  by  Our 
sacred  congation — de  propaganda  fide,  to  which  you 
had  addressed  it: 

" '  MiM  Ilanora  Nagle,  of  respectable  memory,  had 
determined  to  employ  the  ample  fortune  she  possessed. 
In  founding  houses,  or  communitiesy/br  the  admission 
of  pious  virgins,  whose  principal  duty  should  be  to  in- 
struct little  girls  in  the  rudiments  and  precepts  of  the 
Catholic  faith  ;  to  teach  them  to  work  ;  to  visit  the 
sick  women  in  the  public  inflrmaries,  and  administer 
to  their  spiiitual  assistance,  etc.' 

[to   be  CONTlNtJBD.l 
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[Tranelated  from  the  French  for  Ave  Mabia.] 

Legend  of  Saint  Galonnek. 

[concluded.] 

Now,  in  those  days  the  inhabitants  still  exercised 
the  right  of  wrecking,  or,  in  other  words,  reserved 
to  themselves  the  privilege  of  plundering  any  un- 
fortunate vessels  thrown  upon  their  coasts.  Tiiey 
spoke  of  the  sea  as  the  cow  given  to  their  ances- 
tors by  God,  that  brought  forth  every  winter  for 
their  benefit.  Thus  they  looked  upon  shipwrecks 
as  a  positive  blessing. 

One  night,  during  a  heavy  storm,  as  Galonnck 
was  returning  to  his  forest  from  the  sick  bed  of  a 
poor  man,  he  saw  the  dwellers  on  the  coast  leading 
a  bull  along  the  rocks.  The  bull's  head  was  bound 
down  towards  his  fore  legs,  and  a  beacon-light  was 
fastened  to  his  horns.  The  crippled  gait  of  the 
animal  gave  an  oscillating  motion  to  the  light, 
which  might  well  be  misUiken  for  the  lantern  of  a 
ship  pitching  out  at  sea,  and  thus  deceive  bewil- 
dered ves>els,  daring  a  tempest,  of  yet  being  far 
from  shore.  Already  one  thus  treacherously  be- 
guiled was  on  its  way  to  ruin,  and  might  be  seen 
close  upon  the  rocks,  its  full  white  sails  gleaming 
through  the  niglit.  Another  moment  and  it  would 
have  been  aground  among  the  breakers.  Galon- 
nek  rushed  amidst  the  peasants,  extinguished  the 
false  beacon,  and  reproached  them  for  their  treach- 
ery. But  they  would  not  listen  to  him,  and  pre- 
pared to  rekindle  the  light.    Then  the  saint  cried  : 

"  By  all  your  hopes  of  this  world  and  the  next, 
have  done  !  for  it  is  your  own  brethren  and  chil- 
dren you  are  drawing  to  destruction." 

Whilst  they  stood  uncertain,  God  kindled  up  the 
sky  with  flashing  lightning;  and  beholding  the 
vessel  as  if  it  had  been  noonday,  they  saw  it  was 
indeed  one  of  their  own  ships.  Terrified  at  the 
dangers  to  which  they  had  exposed  themselves, 
they  all  fell  down  at  the  saint's  feet;  the  women 
kissed  the  hem  of  his  garment  with  floods  of  tears, 
as  if  his  hands  had  rescued  their  sons  from  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  and  all  with  one  voice  ex- 
claimed : 

"  But  for  him  we  should  have  become  the  mur- 
derers of  our  friends  and  neighbors." 

"Alas!  those  whom  you  have  already  lured  to 
death  were  equally  your  neighbors  and  your  friends," 
replied  St.  Galonnek ;  for  we  are  all  descendid 
f.om  Adam,  and  have  been  ransomed  b/the  blood 
of  the  same  God." 

The  peasants,  deeply  moved,  perceived  their 
guilt,  and  promised  to  renounce  this  custom  of 
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thuir  fathers.  Much  about  the  Banie  time,  the 
country  «)f  PhigutTaiit  was  ravaged  by  a  dragon, 
which  devoured  whole  flocks  with  their  shepherds 
and  dogs.  In  vain  Imd  the  most  courageous  men 
banded  thfrnseives  together  to  destroy  it;  the  fe- 
rocious monster  had  put  them  all  to  flight,  and 
now  nobody  dared  to  stir  out  of  doors  to  lead  his 
cattle  to  water,  or  to  go  and  work  ia  the  fields. 
As  soon  as  Qalonaek  knew  this  sad  state  of  things. 
ho  set  out  for  the  court  of  the  count,  and  asked 
there  which  kniglit  was  the  most  valiant  be- 
fore God  and  man.  Every  voice  declared  him 
to  be  Tanguy  de  Carf«)r,  who  hail  mude  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  killed  more  than  a 
thousand  Saracens  with  his  own  hand.  Galonnck 
desired  him  to  gird  on  his  sword  and  armor,  and  come 
and  fight  the  dragon  which  God  had  given  him  a 
mission  to  destroy.  Carfor  instantly  armed  himself, 
and  accompanied  the  saint  to  the  monster's  den, 
from  which  he  came  out  howling  frightfully  at 
their  approach.  Carfor  hesitated  in  spile  of  him- 
self at  so  unwonted  an  appearance;  but  Galon- 
nek  said  to  him : 

"  For  your  S)ur8  sake,  have  confidence  in  God 
and  you  shall  kill  this  monster  as  easily  as  a  gad  fly." 

Thus  encouraged,  the  knight  advanced  to  the 
attjick,  with  scarce  an  effort  pierced  the  dragon 
through  three  times  with  his  sword,  whilst  the 
saint  called  upon  the  three  persons  of  the  most 
Holy  Trinity. 

St  Galon  nek  also  freed  the  country  of  many 
other  scourges,  such  as  wolves,  reptiles,  and  nius- 
quitoes  with  fii-ry  stings;  and  being  now  old 
enough  to  receive  Holy  Orders,  he  was  ordained 
by  St.  Pol ;  he  then  built  a  little  chapel  beside  his  ora- 
tory, where  he  every  day  celebrated  Mass.  Mean- 
while, the  leafy  cells  around  multiplied  so  fast 
that  at  last  they  were  united  in  a  monastery, 
called  by  St.  Galonnek  Youlmad,  or  the  house  of 
good  desires.  He  was  cngjiged  in  drawing  a  rule 
for  this  monastery,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
disturbing  rumor  which  arose  in  the  neighborhood. 
It  was  said  that  a  woman  clothed  in  red,  and  with 
a  ghastly  countenance,  had  taken  passage  in  a  fish- 
ing boat  from  Crozon.  She  landed,  and  when 
questioned  as  to  her  name,  replied  that  she  was 
called  the  Lady  of  Pestilence.  And,  in  fact,  it  came 
to  pass,  that  within  a  very  few  days  both  men  and 
animals  were  smitten  with  a  contagious  disease, 
which  carried  them  off"  after  a  few  hours'  illness. 
So  great  was  the  mortality  that  they  could  not  find 
sufficient  wood  to  supply  coffins;  and  for  want  of 
grave-diggers,  the  corpses  were  laid  to  rest  in  fur- 
rows hollowed  by  the  plow.  Those  who  were  well 
oflF  gathered  all  their  effects  together  in  wagon*, 
and  harnessing  all  the  horses  they  possesseil,  drove 
away  at  full  speed  to  the  mountains  which   the 


palid  woman  had  not  passed.  But  the  poorer  people 
who  had  no  mcaus  of  conveyance,  and  were  un- 
willing to  leave  their  little  all,  awaited  their  doom 
at  home,  like  sheep  lying  down  to  rest  at  the 
butcher's  door. 

In  this  extremity,  however,  they  were  not  aban- 
doned by  Galonuek.  lie  went  from  hut  to  hut 
carrying  aid  and  consolatiou.  Linen  for  siirouds, 
and  wood  for  coffins  might  indeed  be  wanting,  but 
he  swathed  the  fL'ver-si)otted  dead  in  leafy  twigs, 
and  bore  them  in  his  own  arms  to  consecrated 
earth,  laying  them  down  as  tenderly  as  sleeping  in- 
fants in  their  cradle  bed.  Then  planting  a  branch 
of  j'ew,  and  another  of  blossoming  broom,  he  en- 
twined them  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  set  them 
as  an  emblem  on  their  grave — the  yew  symboliz- 
ing the  sorrows  which  underlie  the  whole  course 
of  life,  and  the  blossoming  broom  the  transitory 
joys  which  gleam  across  it.  And  it  is  said  that 
when  at  last  the  pestilence  was  stayed,  these  holy 
crosses  covered  a  space  bf  three  days'  journey. 

So  many  generous  and  pious  acts  had  spread  the 
fame  of  Galonnck  both  far  and  wide,  and  all  the 
country  round  was  inflamed  with  devotion.  Per- 
sons came  from  all  parts  to  the  convent  of  Good 
Desires  to  listen  to  his  teaching,  to  ask  his  prayers 
and  to  offer  him  gifts;  but  these  the  saiut  only  ac- 
cepted for  the  purposes  of  charity. 

"  The  priest,"  he  used  to  sa}',  "  is  only  as  a  canal 
which  serves  to  carry  water  from  overflowing 
st  reams  to  arid,  barren  plains."  Another  of  his  say- 
ings was  : 

"  God  has  given  us  two  hands,  the  one  to  re- 
ceive his  treasures,  the  other  to  administer  the 
same  to  those  who  need  them." 

And  thus,  although  the  neighboring  nobles  had 
loaded  him  with  presents,  his  monastery  and 
church  were  radiant  only  with  his  good  actions. 
He  was  accustomed  to  sleep  on  an  ozier  hurdle, 
and  wore  nothing  better  than  a  gown  of  faded 
serge.  But  all  this  external  poverty  threw  out 
with  stronger  lustre  the  brightness  of  his  hidden 
worth ;  and  Galonnek  was  like  one  of  those 
caskets  made  of  earth  or  bark,  in  which  are  treas- 
ured rubies  and  carbuncles. 

Tl>e  bishopric  of  this  place  becoming  vacant, 
Galonnek  was  summoned  to  fill  it.  He  was 
anxious  to  refuse  ;  but  St.  Pol  himself  came  to  find 
him  out,  and  said  to  him  that  God's  stars  had  no 
right  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  grass,  but  must 
take  their  places  in  the  firmament.  Tlien  St.  Gal- 
onnek resigned  himself;  but  when  the  moment 
came  for  leaving  the  sylvan  oratory,  where  he  had 
spent  the  best  part  of  his  lif^-,  his  heart  became  so 
heavy  that  he  burst  into  tears,  and  cried  aloud: 

"Alas!  how  shall  I  become  worthy  of  the  new 
office  which  my  brethren  impose  upon  me !" 
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Then  falling  on  his  knres  he  prayed  most  fer- 
vently until  God  |)Ut  strength  into  his  heart. 
Whi-n  he  arose  he  tiok  the  humble  chalice  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  u-e — his  sole  possession  8;ive 
the  memory  of  his  good  deeds — and  went  on  foot 
to  the  capital,  where  he  was  consecrated  bishop. 

Here  began  for  St.  Galonnck  a  new  life  of  cour- 
age and  sclfderftal.  He  had  to  fight  lor  the  poor 
agiilnst  the  ricli — for  the  weak  agjiinst  tlie  might}'. 
When  his  friends  and  disciples  beheld  him  eisgage, 
all  unprotected,  in  these  dangerous  struggles,  even 
the  mo-t  courageous  were  at  times  dismaj'eil;  but 
Giilonnek  would  say,  with  a  smile : 

"  Fear  not,  my  frieads ;  their  weapons  cannot 
touch  me.  God  himself  lias  forged  for  me  a  breast- 
plate with  the  tears  of  the  sorrowful,  the  miseries 
of  the  poor,  and  the  despair  of  the  oppre.ssed.  Be- 
hind tliis  armor  I  can  feel  no  hurt.  Blows  can 
only  do  us  mischief  by  glancing  across  us  at  those 
wlio  havi-  taken  up  our  cause;  but  from  our  vi-ry 
heart  distils  a  bilsam  that  can  heal  as  they  come 
all  the  wr)unds  inflicted  from  without," 

Movid  by  the  sight  of  so  much  virtue,  m:tny 
powerful  noblemen  who  had  hitherto  persisted  in 
idolatry,  cime  to  ask  of  Galonnek  instruction  a  d 
the  grace  of  baptism;  but  he  would  only  grant 
this  f  ivor  i  i  reward  for  some  good  work.  If  any 
one  ha  I  sinned,  and  came  to  seek  for  absolution, 
Gallo.iek  wouLi  give  them  for  a  penance  som  •  vir- 
tuous action  to  perform — some  charitabL'  service 
to  his  fellow-men.  He  taught  them  to  regard  God 
as  the  surety  for  recomp  -uses  merited  but  not  re- 
ceived; to  invest  their  lives  in  paradise;  to  break 
every  tie  which  holds  the  soul  in  bondage,  that  it 
may  spring  forward  with  unfettered  flight  in  the 
love  of  God  and  man. 

About  this  time  the  count  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Tiigduval.  He  was  a  conceited, 
vain-glorious  youth,  who  could  not  endure  the 
least  coiitradietion,  and  had  not  yet  lived  long 
enough  to  learn  thatlif;  is  ^n  instrument  on  which 
the  first  chords  we  strike  are  invariably  fal*e.  So 
unjust  had  he  shown  himself  in  many  instances  to 
the  townspeople  and  gentry,  that  they  banded  to- 
gether and  drove  hiiu  from  the  city.  But  Tugdu- 
val  asked  assistaiice  from  the  Count  of  Vannes,  and 
soon  returned  with  an  army  to  which  the  rebels 
could  make  no  resistai.ce.  Multitudes  were  slain 
in  battle,  and  the  survivors  taking  refuge  in  the 
city  were  beseiged  there  by  the  Count.  He  rode 
round  the  city  walls,  like  a  hungry  wolf  parading 
about  a  sheepfold,  swearing  never  to  forgive  one  of 
the  r^'bels,  or  tliose  who  had  given  them  s-helter. 
Battering  rams  were  brought  and  raised  against 
the  wall*;  and  whe.i  once  the  pissage  was  forced, 
h  •  mounted  his  war  horse,  and  ordering  every  sol- 
dier to  take  a  naked  sword  in  one   baad,  and  a 


lighted  torch  in  the  other,  ho  rushed  at  their 
head  into  the  affrighted  city. 

But  Galc^nnek  had  seen  the  terror  of  the  con- 
quered people,  who  only  looked  for  fire  and  sword. 
Coming  out  of  the  cathednxl,  with  all  Uis  priests  in 
procession,  bearing  crosses  nnd  all  the  sacred  relics, 
he  came  the  first  to  meet  Tugduval,  his  venerable 
head  uncovered  and  his  chalice  in  his  hand.  The 
young  count,  astonished,  checked  his  horse ;  but 
went  straight  up  to  his  saddle  bow,  there  paused, 
Galonnek  ai)d  sjiid,  in  a  gentle  voice  : 

'•  If  any  one  will  devour  the  flock,  he  must  begin 
by  slaying  the  shepherd.  I  am  here  at  your  mercy, 
and  am  ready  to  purchase  with  my  blood  forgive- 
ness for  the  rest." 

At  the  sight  of  this  holy  old  man  whom  he  had 
been  early  taught  to  revere  ice,  and  at  that  voice 
which  liad  always  sounded  like  a  benediction,  Tug- 
duval felt  his  rage  dissolve  away  ;  ai.d  letting  fall 
his  sword,  he  be..t  over  his  horse's  neck  and  kissed 
devoutly  the  chalice  carried  by  St.  Galonnek.  At 
that  instant  all  the  soldiers,  as  if  touched  by  tlie 
.same  emotion,  put  out  their  torclies  and  turned 
their  sword  points  to  the  ground,  crying  as  with 
one  voice,  "  Quarter!  quarter  for  all !" 

Tlie  young  count  waitetl  not  a  repetition  of  this 
prayer.  Dismounting  hastily,  he  followed  the 
bishop  to  the  cathedral  where  the  conquered  and 
tlie  conquerors  joi.ied  in  sougs  of  thanksgiving  to 
God. 

This  was  the  la-*t  great  act  of  St.  Galonnek's  life. 
A  very  few  months  after,  he  felt  his  strength  de 
cay,  aud  knew  thai  liis  i  nd  was  near.  He  did  not, 
liowevi  r,  cm  that  account  relax  in  his  good  works. 
Returning  one  day  from  a  visit  to  a  poor  widow, 
bereaved  of  her  last  son,  he  suddenly  found  him- 
self u.iable  to  proceed,  and  sat  down  to  re>t  on  a 
stone  by  the  roadside.  There  a  pedlar  from  the 
mountain  found  him  somj  time  after,  sitting 
motionless;  thinking  that  he  slept,  the  man  ap- 
proached hill),  when  he  saw  that  he  was  di  ad. 
Ju  Iging  from  the  poverty  of  his  apparel,  the  ped- 
lar took  him  for  a  hermit  of  the  neighborliood,  and 
out  of  Cliribtiin  charity  wrapped  the  body  i/i  his 
mantle  for  a  funeral  shroud.  A  shoemaker's  wife, 
who  lived  a  few  .><teps  off,  contributed  an  old  chest 
to  8  rve  as  a  coffin,  so  that  Bishop  Galonnek  came 
to  his  grave  like  a  biggar.  But  the  truth  was  soon 
discovered  by  the  miracles  which  were  wrought  at 
his  tomb ;  and  the  body  being  taken  from  the  earth, 
was  avrried  in  great  state  to  the  city,  and  buried 
at  the  foot  of  the  high  altar  in  the  cathedral. 

St.  Pol  was  requested  to  write  an  epitaph  upon 
him;  but  the  apostle  of  Leon  replied  that  none  but 
an  archangel  could  compose  one;  so  they  merely 
covered  the  grave  with  a  plain  granite  slab,  olx 
which  was  carved  the  name  of  Galonnek. 

Ages  have  passed  away  and  yet  this  stone  still 
remains;  and  thither  mothers  come  to  lay  their 
new-born  babes  one  instant  on  its  consecrat(  d 
bosom,  whilst  they  repeat  the  usual  form  of  prayer: 

"  St.  Galonnek  bestow  upon  my  child  two  hearts. 
Give  him  the  heart  of  a  lion  that  he  may  be  -strong 
in  well-doing;  and  give  him  the  heart  of  a  turtle- 
dove! that  he  may  be  full  if  brollnTly  love." 

The  feast  of  St.  Galonnek  is  cel«  brated  on  the 
first  of  April,  when  the  hedge-rows  are  bursti  g 
i  ,to  leaf,  and  "  the  time  of  the  si.igijg  birds  has 
coine." 
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THE  FIRE  IN  CHICAGO. 

"When  the  Apostles  asked  concerning  the  blind 
man,  whether  it  was  tlie  man  himself  or  his 
parents  that  had  sinned,  they  expressed  the  nat- 
ural feelings  of  us  all  when  we  see  a  calamity 
b<;frtl  a  person  or  a  place. 

The  great  fire  that  has  destroyed  the  two-thirds 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  cjills  forth  comments  from 
all;  and  while  some  maintain  that  it  was  a  just 
punishment  of  God  on  the  wickedness  of  the  city, 
others  stoutly  aver  that  it  was  merely  because  the 
houses  were  mere  flimsy  shells— not  only  the  frame 
buildings,  but  even  the  splendid  marble  fronts  that 
looked  so  imposing  to  the  eye. 

We  for  a  time  inclined  to  the  latter  opinion,  and 
though  we  fully  admitted  that  there  was  enough 
wickedness  in  Chicago  to  call  down  the  fire  from 
heaven,  yet  we  thought  that  Chicago  was  no  worse 
than  other  cities. 

At  that  time,  however,  we  had  not  heard  of  one 
indication  of  the  deep-seated  immorality  of  the 
place,  and  of  the  utter  abandonment  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  citizens,  of  all  decency  in  regard  to 
God  and  holy  things. 

Our  opinion  now  is  that  Chicago  has  been  pun- 
ished for  the  insults  offered  to  the  Blessed  Mother 
of  God. 

Any  son  who  would  stand  by  unmoved  and  see 
his  mother  insulted,  would  be  branded  as  a  mean, 
cowardly,  despicable  fellow. 

Jesus  Clirist,  now  reigning  in  heaven,  is  no  less 
the  Son  of  Mary  now  than  He  was  when  nursed 
by  her  in  Bethlehem,  or  when  reposing,  an  infant, 
in  her  arms  when  the  Holy  Family'  fled  to  Egypt. 

And  do  you  think  He  cares  less  for  the  honor  of 
His  mother  now  than  would  a  true  hearted  son  for 
his  earthly  mother? 

Our  Blessed  Lord  is  most  merciful.  He  pardons 
again  and  again  offences  against  Himself;  but  if 
you  attempt  to  tarnish  the  honor  of  His  Mother 
He  cannot,  as  a  true  Son,  but  visit  the  offender 
with  signal  vengeance. 

The  mark  of  utter  corruption  of  some  in  the 


city,  to  which  we  referred,  was  a  most  shameful 
insult  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

This  is  what  we  were  told  by  one  perfectly 
trustworthy.  We  did  not  see  it  in  the  paper;  but 
doubtless  some  of  our  readers  have  seen  it. 

We  wish  it  were  not  so. 

Some  time  ago,  in  one  of  the  Sunday  papers, 
there  apfieared  (no  doubt  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  editors,)  some  xerses  addressed  "To  the 
Virgin,"  and  signed  "Cathdictu,"  giving  the  read- 
ers to  suppose  that  the  verses  had  been  written  by 
a  Catholic  in  honor  of  the  Mother  of  God.  It  was 
an  acrostic,  and  the  initial  letters  of  the  lines 
formed  a  most  shameful  sentence, — one  that  is  not 
only  wholly  inadmissible  in  a  decent  paper,  but 
which  even  the  most  degraded  blackguard  would 
not  make  use  of  unless  surrounded  by  other  black- 
guards fallen  as  low  as  himself. 

Copies  of  these  verses  were  printed  on  separate 
sheets,  and  were  posted  up  in  conspicuous  places, 
that  men  lost  to  all  decency  might  pass  their 
ribald  remarks  on  them,  and  connect  the  indecent 
sentence  of  the  acrostic  with  the  pure  and  Immac- 
ulate Mother  of  the  Saviour. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  we  are  assigning  too  fee- 
ble a  cause  for  so  great  an  effect:  that  a  ribald 
sentence,  made  to  be  connected  with  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  is  scarcely  ciiuse  enough  to  lay  half  of  a 
large  city  in  ashes.  Say  not  so.  For  aside  from 
the  profound  corruption  of  hearts  manifested  by 
this  fact,  and  the  complete  forgetfulness  of,  or  indif- 
ference to,  God,  that  is  shown  by  such  an  outrage 
talking  place,  the  sole  fact  of  the  insult  itself  is  suf- 
ficient to  cause  the  all-powerful  and  most  loving 
Son  of  Mary  to  punish,  with  all  the  wrath  of  an  out- 
raged son,  the  guilty  assailers  of  His  Mother's  honor. 

Let  it  be  well  understood  that  no  insult  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  can  pass  unpunished.  Some  Cath- 
olics, even,  are  not  fully  enough  convince<l  of  this. 
They  do  not  suflSciently  comprehend  that  it  would 
be  an  injury  to  her  Son  to  suppose  that  He  could 
allow  an  insult  to  His  Mother  to  pass  unpunished. 
All  history  shows  what  reason  tells  us  must  be 
tm'e,  that  as  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  is  merciful 
to  those  who  honor  His  Mother,  so  He  chastities 
those  who  insult  her. 
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The  Repose  in  the  Desert. 

BT  ELEANOR  C.  DONNELLY. 

The  silTcr  Bands  aroand  them  spread, 

A  palm-tree  droopiiijj  overhead — 

The  long,  fair  twilight  melting  grey 

Into  the  night ;  and  far  away, 

'Mid  faint  pink  clouds  where  sank  the  ran, 

The  atard  outshining,  one  by  one. 

It  Is  not  safe  to  rest  too  near 
This  well  of  water  sparkling  clear, 
(Whose  sides  of  ancient  desert  stone 
With  creeping  plants  are  overgrown,) 
For  when  at  night  the  beasts  corae  down 
From  desert  jungles,  dank  and  brown, 
With  many  a  roar  and  plaintive  scream. 
Like  troubled  phantoms  in  a  dream,— 
They  haunt  the  cisterns,  cool  and  fair, 
And  while  they  slake  their  fever  there 
Let  him  who  slumbers  near  beware  I 

So  Joseph  to  the  water's  brink 
Lends  down  the  tired  ass  tu  drink  ; 
While  Mary,  on  the  upper  mound, 
Sinks  lightly  on  the  tawny  ground, 
And  loosening  the  classic  folds 
or  her  long  cloak,  adoring  holds 
The  Holy  Infant  to  her  breast. 
Sweet  wild-Bird  I  from  that  sacred  nest 
It  looks  up  to  the  heaven  of  love 
In  Mary's  face,  and  like  a  dove 
It  coos  and  coos  ;  the  while  her  hands 
Loosen  Its  heavy  swaddling-bands, 
And  o'er  Its  rosy  limbs  let  tlow 
Pure  waters  from  the  well  below  ; 
And  when,  rerreshed.  It  sleeps,  she  lays 
It  on  the  sand,  and  kneels  and  prays. 

Mysterious  vision  !  clear  and  bigb 
The  stars  like  jewels  stud  the  bky  ; 
The  slender,  crescent  moon  sails  up 
Inverted,  like  a  silver  cup  ; 
And  not  a  sound  the  silence  breaks. 
Save  when  the  giant  palm-tree  shakes 
Its  ripe  fruit  down. 

Oh,  sight  sublime  I 
Lord  of  Eternity  and  Time — 
The  Intlnite,  the  Ever- Wise, 
Here  on  the  sands  a  baby  lies  ; 
And  the  unsleeping  God-head  seems 
An  Infant  wrapt  in  deepest  dreams  I 

Sleep,  Blessed  Mary  !    On  the  grass 
St.  Joseph  slumbers  near  Hie  ass  ; 
And  white  with  splendors,  glory-given, 
The  air  with  angels'  wings  is  riven — 
Fur  God  Is  here  and  thit  Is  heaveu  I 


He  cannot  speak  well  that  cannot  bold 
tongue. 


Lis 


STARS  OF  OUR  LiDY ; 

Or,  Glances  Through  the  Calendar. 

OCTOBER. 

Not  often  to  a  kingly  brow 

The  sacred  boon  is  given 
To  wreathe  around  Its  earthly  crovn 

The  aureole  of  heaven. 
Yet  haply  in  the  days  of  faith 

Such  wondrous  men  were  found, 
Who  moved  amid  the  snares  of  courts 

As  if  on  holy  ground. 
Thus  Edward  the  Confessor  wore 

Britannia's  sparkling  crown, 
And  made  heroic  sanctity 

The  bulwark  of  his  throne. 

St.  Edward,  flower  of  royalty  I 

All  spotless  is  thy  fame  ; 
A  grateful  people's  blessings  cast 

A  halo  round  thy  name. 
But  it  hath  still  a  grander  dower, — 

The  Sftnetn  with  it  woven, 
That  marks  thee  as  a  king  for  aye, 

Servant  of  God,  well  proven. 
And  nations,  strangers  to  thy  tongue, 

And  lands,  to  thine  unknown. 
Give  willing  lK)magc  to  thy  name. 

Thou  gem  of  England's  throne  I 

St.  Edward  the  Confcpsor  was  crowned  king  of 
England  on  the  great  festiyal  of  Eiater,  in  the 
year  1043;  he  was  then  forty  years  old.  lie  died 
on  the  fifth  of  January,  1063,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
four. 

A  great  genius  has  remtrked  of  our  saint  that 
"  there  is  little  that  can  call  his  title  to  sanctity  in 
question,  thougli  he  can  never  be  reckoned  among 
the  great  kings."  Great,  in  the  sense  of  the  title 
as  applied  to  a  Caesar,  a  Bonaparte,  or  any  of  those 
restless  spirits  who  have  founded  their  claims  to 
popular  admiration  in  bloodshed  and  rapine,  St. 
Edward  certainly  was  not.  "  He  did  not  wade 
through  slaughter  to  a  tlirone,"  nor  ejim  his  fame 
by  the  downfall  of  neighboring  nations  and  tl>c 
impoverishment  of  his  own.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said 
of  him,  as  has  been  said  of  another  holy  monarch 
of  England,  that  "  he  would  have  adorned  a  clois- 
ter, though  he  disgraced  a  crown."  The  very  dif- 
ferent reigns  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  Henry 
VI  show  tiic  difference  between  sanctity  and  mere 
piety.  Judged  by  the  test  now  iu  vogue — 8ueces« — 
St.  Eilward  could  certainly  claim  the  title  of  great. 
Indeed,  his  administratioa  was,  in  most  rcspetts, 
what  the  taste  of  our  day  would  apprm-c.  Called 
to  reign  over  a  mixed  population  of  Angles,  Sasobs 
and  Danes,  his  wise  measures  fused  the  discordant 
elements  into  a  homogeneous  nation,  peaceful  and 
prosperous.    Danish  oppression  and  Saxon  sub- 
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iterviincy  beaimc  thing<i  of  the  past.  He  laid  the 
foun  lali'm  of  the  boasted  "  cmunon  law  of  Eng- 
land," collaling.  am'-ndtng  and  abridging  into  one 
compact  code-  the  heterogeneous  laws  and  cu-*toms 
of  former  kings,  and  sliowing  in  this  work  how 
tlioroiighly  he  was  hnbu:;d  with  tlic  miixini  of  the 
Church — S^Uut  populi  suprema  lex.  '*  Tlie  pood 
of  the  jwople  "  was  truly  *'  the  supreme  law  "  in 
EdwanI  the  Confessor's  code.  How  different  from 
the  penal  laws  of  "  gospel  times,"  and  the  Dracon- 
ian code  which,  almost  up  to  our  own  time,  made 
the  l.irceny  of  a  piece  of  ribbon  a  capital  crime.  If 
he  did  not  make  wars  of  conquest,  neither  did  he 
allow  the  sacred  soil  of  England  to  be  invaded. 
At  the  first  threat  of  Norman  invasion,  Edward's 
kingdom  was  put  in  a  condition  to  repulse  the  pre- 
suming f  )e;  and  Danish  piracy,  which,  for  more 
tlian  two  hundred  year.-*,  hud  considered  E:ig1and 
its  l»oUd:iy  hunting-ground,  was  obliged  to  seek 
less  dangerous  quarters.  One  foreign  war  he  did 
engage  in,  at  the  call  of  justice  and  friendship. 
Malcolm  III,  of  Scotland,  being  married  to  St. 
Margaret,  great  niece  of  the  Confessor,  claimed  his 
help  against  the  usurper,  Macbeth,  and  Edward's 
favorite  General,  Siward  of  Northumberland,  led  a 
conquering  army  thither  and  re-established  Mal- 
colm on  his  throne.  So  it  appears  that  the  saint, 
though  "  educated  in  a  monastery,"  was  not  devoid 
of  heroic  instincts. 

He  knew  how  to  defend  his  own  rights,  also, 
this  holy  king.  His  father-in-law.  Earl  Godwin, 
presuming  on  his  meekness,  thought  to  dictate  the 
policy  that  should  be  pursued,  and  finding  his  ar- 
rogant demands  unheeded,  raised  troops  to  over- 
awe tbe  king;  but  was  obliged  to  submit,  with  the 
loss  of  his  titles  and  estates,  which  Edward,  how- 
ever, magnanimou-ly  restored  to  him. 

Such  was  Edward  in  his  public  life,  but  it  was 
in  his  more  personal  history  his  sanctity  shone 
pre-eminent.  Having  spent  the  longest,  perchance 
the  happiest^  portion  of  his  life  in  a  sort  of  honora- 
ble exile  in  Normandy,  while  his  native  land  was 
convulsed  with  the  struggles  of  rival  a<ipirants  to 
the  throne,  lie  had  laid  deep  and  strong,  during 
those  uneventful  years,  the  foundation  of  his  ulti- 
mate proficiency  in  the  science  of  saints.  Hence, 
when  the  power  and  rank,  which  so  many  sought, 
came  to  him  unsolicited,  undesired,  change  of  sta- 
tion made  no  change  in  his  principles  or  conduct 
In  imitation  of  St.  Joseph,  he  had  made  a  vow  of 
per|)etual  chastity.  This  seemed  likely  to  cause 
some  trouble  when  he  became  king,  but  Heaven 
watches  over  its  own.  The  saint  found  a  fitting 
consort  in  the  daughter  of  the  ambitious  and  arro- 
gant E  irl  of  Kent  The  Lady  Edgitha  was  a  dove 
reared  in  a  falcon's  nest  While  her  surpa^rsing 
b;.-auty,  talciits  and  accomplishments  made  her  the 


idol  of  courtly  circles,  she  found  her  greatest 
deliglit  in  prayer  and  siu  ly,  and  was  worthy  to  be 
the  virjfin  spouse  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Like 
him,  she  was  remarkable  for  her  goodness  to  ftll 
ranks;  her  gracious  demeanor  and  agreeable  con- 
versation, and  happiness  as  well  as  virtue  bad  a 
constant  home  in  their  palace. 

Comptission  for  the  poor  and  teal  for  religion, 
those  twin  virtues  that  characterize  true  holinetis, 
shone  brilliantly  in  the  life  of  St.  Edward.  The 
personal  expenses  of  a  saint  being  next  to  nothing, 
his  own  patrimony  enabled  him  to  give  profusely 
to  every  purpose  of  charity  and  to  found  and  en- 
dow churches  and  monasterii-s,  where  the  praise 
of  God  would  be  sung  through  succeeding  ages. 
At  the  same  time  so  far  was  he  from  adding  to  the 
burden  of  his  subjects  even  for  these  religious  pur- 
poses, that  he  remitted  the  onerous  tax  of  the  Dane- 
gelt  and  ordered  a  large  sum  of  money  which  had 
been  raised  as  a  Christtaas  gift  for  him  to  be  re- 
lumed to  the  contributors,  even  to  the  last  farthing 
— so  intense  was  his  dislike  of  what  he  calletl 
pillaging  the  poor.  Westminster  Abbey  was  one 
of  these  noble  legacies  to  his  people.  During  his 
exile  in  Normandy,  he  had  vowed,  if  God  should 
be  pli'ased  to  deliver  his  family  from  their  trials, 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  in  thanksgiving  to  St  Peter's 
tomb.  Scarcely  had  he  ascended  the  throne  when 
he  began  to  make  preparations  for  fulfilling  his 
vow ;  but  as  his  absence  would  endanger  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom,  Pope  Leo  IX  directed  that  he 
should  instead  give  as  alms  to  the  poor  the  sum 
his  journey  to  Rome  would  have  cost,  and  build 
or  repair  a  monastery  in  honor  of  St  Peter.  The 
small,  ancient  monastery  of  Thoruez,  repaired  and 
endowed  with  regal  niunificeoce  by  the  holy  mon- 
arch, was  the  result  of  this  decision,  and  the  noble 
structure  of  Westminster,  after  many  changes, 
still  remains  the  most  noted  "  show  place "  in 
England.  The  church  was  dedicated  with  all 
fitting  pomp  and  ceremony,  in  1005,  on  the  feast 
of  St  John  the  Evangelist,  to  whom,  next  to 
St  Peter,  the  royal  founder  had  a  special  devotion. 
It  was  his  last  api>earance  among  his  people.  He 
was  taken  ill  before  the  close  of  the  ceremonies, 
and  nine  days  afterward  passed  to  a  better  king- 
dom. It  was  known  that  he  had  received  an  in- 
timation of  his  approaching  death  from  the  be- 
loved disciple,  in  recompense  of  bis  devotion  In 
never  refusing  an  alms  or  any  just  favor  that  was 
asked  in  the  name  of  St  John.  The  following 
legend  or  tradition  of  this  favor  is  from  records  of 
Waltham  Abbey,  written  by  one  of  the  secular 
capons  there,  in  the  twelfth  century : 

As  he  (the  king)  sat  at  the  tribunal  in  the  Royal 
Hall,  at  Winchester,  on  the  feast  day,  waiting  for 
the  procession,  and  the  presence  of  the  bishops 
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■who  were  to  place  the  crown  of  the  realm  on  his 
royal  head,  twelve  citizens  of  the  four  cities  of 
England,  which  we  consider  as  the  chief  ones — 
London,  York,  Winchester,  and  Lincoln — hap- 
pened to  enter  unexpectedly  into  the  Royal  Hall, 
having  long  hair  and  beards  after  the  fashion  of 
pilgrims,  decently  dressed  and  of  grave  deport- 
ment, and  with  a  calm  but  modest  countenance. 

Thej  proceeded  to  the  step  before  the  king's 
throne,  and,  bending  the  knee,  did  homage.  One 
of  them  then  spoke  thus : 

"  Lord  king,  in  whose  jurisdiction  the  state  of 
the  present  realm  and  its  princes  stands  as  a  solid 
fastness  and  an  inviolable  virtue,  we  thy  servants, 
desiring  to  visit  the  Holy  Places  and  to  implore 
the  suffrages  of  the  saints  for  our  souls'  remedy 
(according  to  the  voice  of  the  prophet,  saying:  '  in 
the  days  of  the  saints  you  shall  afflict  your  souls, 
because  fasts  and  watchings  and  holy  afflictions 
macerate  humbled  bodies,  aud  purifiy  stained 
hearts'),  we  chose  by  the  divine  mercy  to  go  forth 
to  Jerusalem,  to  adore,  with  as  much  heart  and 
sincere  devotion  as  we  could,  the  vestiges  of  the 
holy  Nativity,  Passion,  Resurrection  and  Ascen- 
sion, and  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Apos- 
tles; and  to  implore  the  firm  continuance  of  thy 
safety,  length  of  life  and  prosperity  of  reign,  and 
our  souls'  salvation.  There,  when  on  a  certain 
day,  after  visiting  the  sacred  place  in  the  city,  wc 
wished  to  ascend  the  Mount  of  Olive,  where  our 
Lord  ascended  from  our  humble  state  to  the  high- 
est pinnacle  of  the  heavens,  we  met  coming  down 
the  hill  a  procession  marching  in  due  order,  as  on 
solemn  days,  preceded  by  the  cross,  censor,  candle 
bearers,  subdeacon  and  deacon,  followed  by  a  most 
comely  assembly,  with  a  priest  coming  last.  As 
we  beheld  them  by  a  clear  light,  about  the  third 
hour  of  the  day,  advancing  thus  to  our  wonder, 
this  last  priest,  who  was  clad  in  vestments  more 
distinguished  than  the  rest,  said  to  us  ; 

'""Whence  are  you?  Whither  are  you  going? 
What  land  gave  you  birth,  and  what  have  you  in 
mind  to  do  in  this  rocky  realm,  noted  for  its  rug- 
gedness  ?' 

"Although  not  the  most  prominet  of  my  com- 
panions, I  answered  to  this : 

"  '  We  are  indeed  Englishmen,  servants  of  your 
Holiness,  desirous  of  visiting  the  Holy  Places. 
Beyond  this  we  do  not  purpose  to  proceed;  we 
desire  to  return,  with  God's  will,  whither  we  came 
from;  and  we  suppliantly  petition  this  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  benefit  of  your  prayers.'" 

"  But  the  holy  man,  answering,  rejoined : 

"  '  Truly  English  indeed,  bright  as  angels.  God 
bless  you  and  multiply  in  you  the  gifts  of  His 
grace.  But  have  you  not  a  king,  and  by  what 
name  is  he  known  ?' 


"  We  answered  to  this  : 

"'We  have  a  king  named  Edward, — a  man  of 
approved  life  and  immense  sanctity,  strenuous  in 
the  governing  of  his  land, — a  just  and  prudent 
man,  and  prominent  above  other  kings  for  every 
kind  of  management  of  the  realm.' 

"  On  hearing  your  name  this  hnly  man  rejoined : 

"  '  God  proves  him  such  as  you  say,  and  because 
the  Lord  has  been  well  pleased  in  Him  He  will 
prove  this  anew  by  a  trial.  I  beseech  you,  by 
God's  mercy,  after  that  to  obtain  which  yon  have 
come  thus  far  with  much  labor  and  fatigue  [is 
gained],  that  you  impart  to  him  from  his  beloved 
John  the  Evangelist,  that  he  should  prepare  him- 
self to  join  this  college,  as  God  has  prepared  it  so 
to  take  place  for  His  beloved  within  the  present 
year ;  for  day  and  night  we  have  been  appointed 
by  the  Lord  to  minister  to  the  Blessed  Virgin's 
service,  and  as  addicted  servants  of  her  sepulchre 
in  the  vale  of  Josaphat,  we  dwell  forever  with 
this  Virgin's  immaculate  Son,  our  Lord,  in  the 
heavenly  kingdom,  where  inestimable  enjoyment, 
unutterable  peace  and  delight,  inward  refreshment 
and  joy  are  to  last  without  end.  Edward  is  called 
to  be  partner  of  this  delight  by  Christ  his  salva- 
tion, because  chosen  by  the  Lord  as  a  virgin,  he 
will  remain  for  eternity  to  be  placed  as  a  virgin  in 
this  fellowship.  Should  he,  however,  not  have 
faith  in  words,  let  him  at  least  believe  these  coun- 
tersigns. Now,  at  the  dedication  of  the  church  of 
Claveringes  in  ray  honor,  while  an  alms-collector 
stood  importuning  him,  and  he  had  not  where- 
with to  give  him  anything;  when  the  former  un- 
remittingly insisted  that  he  should  relieve  him  for 
the  sake  of  God  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  on 
hearing  the  name  of  John,  as  he  had  nothing  else 
at  that  moment  to  give,  he  gave  me  instantly  the 
ring  he  had,  which  was  beautiful  beyond  measure ; 
aud  thus  I  vanished  from  his  eyes  and  those  of  all 
men,  to  this  day.  Now,  by  bc?aring  to  him  this 
ring,  as  a  sign  of  our  faith,  let  him  believe  such  a 
token  even  though  he  does  not  mere  words.' 

"  Such  is  the  mandate  which  we  have  received 
from  the  mouth  of  John  the  Evangelist  to  bear  to 
you,  my  lord  king;  such  is  the  warning  we  have 
heard  from  him,  and  we  bring  the  ring,  the  token 
of  faith  between  you." 

When  he  had  seen  it  in  the  bearer's  hand,  and 
thus  knew  it  to  be  so  by  a  true  token,  he  prostrated 
himself  on  the  ground,  and  returned  tlianks  to 
God  and  His  servant  John,  whom  he  still  served 
for  three  months ;  after  which  at  a  good  old  age, 
he  was  removed  to  his  fathers,  and  stept  in  the 
Lord. 

Thus  far  the  old  chronicle.  The  church  alluded 
to  was  built  by  the  king  near  a  favorite  hunting- 
seat  he  had  in  Essex,  between  Rumford  and  Horn- 
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church.  It  was  afterwards  called  Havering,  from 
having  this  ring  as  a  relic  of  the  saint,  and  Have- 
ring Well  was  a  noted  place  of  pilgrimage  where, 
until  faith  was  lost  to  England,  innunuTable  cures 
of  falling  sickness  were  wrought  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  ring.  Westminster  Abbey  was  also 
favored  for  a  time  by  the  possession  of  St.  Edward's 
ring,  which  was  given  to  the  Abbot  by  the  dying 
Confessor.  There  also  it  was  applied  for  the  relief 
of  the  same  distemper;  so  as  the  holy  king  was 
the  first  whose  touch  cured  the  scrofula  or  king's 
evil,  while  living,  his  ring,  after  his  death,  per- 
formed the  same  charitable  office  in  regard  to  a 
disease  almost  as  much  dreaded. 

They're  passed  away,  those  simple  times,  when  kindly 
monarchs  held 

The  gift  to  heal  their  subjects*  ills  with  powers  unpar- 
alleled ; 

Nor  doctor's  lore,  nor  quack's  pretence,  to  sufferiog 
flesh  may  bear 

The  magic  of  that  speedy  care  that  came  from  faith 
and  prayer. 

Nay,  kings  are  more  enlightened  now,  they  live  for 

power  and  pelf. 
And  well  the  age  has  laid  to  heart :  "  Let  each  take 

care  of  self." 
The  worldly  wise,  in  church  or  state,  way  vainly  seek 

to  gain 
The  higher  giOs  that  little  ones  with  childlike  trust 

obtain. 

But  never  from  the  Church  has  passed  that  sweet,  con- 
soling power — 

Alike  to  ages  dark  and  bright  she  brings  Raphael's 
dower ; 

Her  mother-touch,  to  soothe  and  heal,  full  well  her 
children  know. 

And  faith  has  ever  marvellous  cures  to  loving  ones  to 
show. 

And  when  the  braggart,  Science,  learns  its  limits,  fixed 
by  God, 

And  treads  with  humble  nobleness  in  its  appointed 
road. 

Then  hand  in  hand  with  Faith  'twill  go,  to  work  for 
human  eood. 

And  philanthropic  dreams  be  lost  in  ChristUn  broth- 
erhood. Mabv. 


Blessed  Mary  I  grant  us  patience 
Man's  injustice  to  endure. 

Till  at  last  amongst  the  nations 
Iruland  stands,  free  and  pure. 


—MotMor. 


IreliB4*s  Hymn  to  the  Tirgin. 

Mary  I  spotless  Virgin  Mary  t 
Irish  hearts  would  pray  to  thee  ; 

Teach  us  more  to  love  each  other. 
Teach  us  Uke  thyself  to  be. 

Calm  our  passions'  ang^  ■'<^ugi 
Every  bitter  thought  control. 

And,  where  war  and  strife  arc  waging, 
Shed  thy  influence  o'er  each  soul. 


The  State  •(  the  Qoestion  as  t«  the  Pope's 
Temporal  Power. 

[continued.] 

8  n. — WHAT  la  THE   NATURE  OR  REASON  OF  THIS 
NECESSITT  ? 

The  second  question  I  have  proposed  to  con- 
sider is  concerning  the  nature  or  reason  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  tlie  Temporal  Power.  Why  is  it  said  to 
be  necessary  that  the  Pope  should  possess  a  civil 
Sovereignty  ? 

The  fundamental  reason  is  that  the  Pope  is  Head 
of  the  Church.    The  Church  is  a  vast  organized 
Society  comprising  at  present  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  millions  of  members.    This  Society  is 
spread  over  numerous  countries  in  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.     In  those  countries  there  are 
different  districts  presided  over  by  Bishops  and, 
subordinately  to  them,  by  the  clergy  of  the  second 
order,  that  is  by  priests.    The  Society  was  insti- 
tuted by  Christ  Himself  and  has  its  organization 
substantially  from  Him.    It  is  what  is  called  a  p^r- 
fect  Community  (or  a  perfect  Society  as  the  Pope 
calls  it  in  the  Apostolic  Letters  of  March  16, 1860), 
that  is  to  say  a  moral  body  complete  within  itself, 
and  possessing  within  itself  all  that  is  required  for 
its  own  government  in  its  own  order,  not  a  mere 
part  or  portion  of  any  other  community,  nor  de- 
pendent on  any  authority  on  earth  outside  of  its 
own  organization ;  I  say  outtide  of  iU  own  organim- 
tion  not  merely  outside  of  itself;  because  Catholic 
Kings  and  Princes  are  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  but  have,  as  such,  no  authority  over  the 
Church  or  over  any  part  of  it    No  doubt  the  pri- 
vate individuals  who  are  members  of  the  Church 
or  even  prelates  of  the  Church  are,  at  the  same 
time,  members  of  their  respective  civil  states  and 
subjects  of  the  sovereigns  of  those  states  in  the 
civil   order.     The  whole   Church  is  a  spiritual 
Kingdom  as  adequately  constituted  and  as  inde- 
pendent as  any  temporal  nation,  such  as  France  or 
Spain  or  Russia  or  our  own  British  empire.    It  is 
a  visible,  external,  well  defined  Kingdom  with  an 
external  polity,  with  laws  and  magistrates  and 
judges  and  tribunals.    The  word  Church  as  applied 
to  that  one  moral  Institution  which  Clirist  has 
established  is  taken  in  two  senses,  namely  for  tha 
tohde  body  of  the  Faithful,  governing  and  governed, 
and  for  the  Pastors  alone,  mainly  the  Bishops. 
Thus  when  we  say,  the  Church  teaches,  the  Church 
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commands,  we  mean  to  speak  of  those  whom  God 
has  placed  as  llalers  over  the  rest.  This  is  well 
understood.  Slill,  for  the  sake  of  greater  accuracy, 
it  is  Well  to  remark  that  whenever  I  mention  the 
autliority  of  the  Church,  I  take  the  word  Church 
in  this  restricted  sense.  This  authority  of  the 
Church  is  not,  as  some  have  fantastically  pretend- 
ed, confined  to  the  souls  of  men  as  its  subjects. 
The  whole  man  is  amenable  to  it,  as  he  is  sim- 
ultaneously to  the  secular  dominion  of  the  tem- 
poral government  of  his  country.  Each  governs 
the  whole  man,  but  each  in  its  own  order,  in  those 
things  which  fall  under  its  jurisdiction.  The  laws 
which  the  Church  administers  are  partly  Divine, 
partly  human  enacted  by  the  Church  and  hence 
called  Ecclesiasticcd.  Although  the  Church  is  a 
perfect  community  and,  like  a  nation,  sufficient  for 
itself  in  its  own  order,  it  diflers  from  a  nation  in 
this  particular,  that  it  cannot  subsist  without  nat- 
ural and  material  goods  and  appliances,  while  the 
the  civil  State  can  subsist  without  supernatural 
and  spiritual  good  and  appliances.  The  Church 
does  not  by  virtue  of  its  institution  actually 
possess  what  is  called  property  and  yet  it  can- 
not go  on,  much  less  flourish,  unless  with  the 
help  of  property.  Its  ministers  must  be  sup- 
ported and  enabled  to  do  work  which  cannot  be 
done  without  worldly  means.  To  meet  this  re- 
quirement there  are  two  rights  conferred  on  the 
Church  by  its  Divine  Founder,  and  which  may  be 
with  all  propriety  (ailed  divine  rights.  One  is  that 
of  holding  and  ailministering  properly  otherwise 
legitimately  bestowed  on  the  Church  by  the  gen- 
erosity of  her  menibcrs,  who  in  their  natural  and 
civil  capacity  have  such  goods  to  bestow.  The 
other  is  that  oi  being  entitled  to  a  competent  amount 
of  temporal  support  from  her  members,  and  even 
of  exacting  that  support  as  the  falfilment  of  a  con- 
scientious obligation. 

These  two  rights  are  really  distinct  one  from  the 
other.  Many  of  the  faithful  endow  the  prelates 
and  ministers  of  the  Church  and  ecclesiastical 
establishments  of  various  kinds  with  property 
which  the  donors  might  lawfully  dispose  of  other- 
wise, BO  that,  antecedently  to  these  endowments, 
the  Church  was  not  entitled  to  demand  them.  But 
once  given  they  are  held  by  a  title  at  least  as 
strong  as  that  whereby  laymen  hold  whatever  is 
justly  theirs.  By  the  divine  right  of  which  I  have 
spoken  above  I  do  not  mean  a  dirfiCtly  Divine  title 
to  the  goods  possessed,  even  when  they  have  been 
acquired,  but  a  divinely  derived  qualification  to  be 
the  owner  of  the  goods,  so  that,  in  the  first  place, 
the  moral  personality  of  the  Church  or  of  an 
ecclesia-stical  b«Hly  or  of  a  prelate  or  minister  of 
the  Church  as  such,  is  suffliient  to  sustain  a  real 
ownership  in  conscience  without  dependence  on 


any  recognition,  by  the  State,  of  this  moral  per- 
sonality, and  that  in  the  next  place  the  State  can- 
not justly  deprive  the  moml  person  of  the  prop- 
erty so  held  any  more  than  it  can  deprive  a  phy- 
sical person,  that  is  a  private  individual,  of  what 
belongs  to  him.  Further,  the  State  cannot  justly 
or  validly — as  far  as  conscience  is  concerned — in- 
terfere with  the  subordination  of  any  such  moral 
person  to  a  higher  ecclebiastical  authority  with 
regard  to  the  administration  of  that  property. 
Suppose  for  instance  that  a  certain  fund  is  be- 
stowed on  a  parish  priest  to  be  emploj'ed  by  him 
and  his  successors  for  parochial  purposes,  the 
State  cannot  validly — in  conscience — authorize  the 
transmission  of  the  fund  to  the  present  priest's 
relatives,  nor  interfere  with  the  canonical  interven- 
tion of  the  Bishop  as  regards  the  disposal  of  such 
fund.  Still  more  evident,  if  possible,  is  it  that  the 
State  cannot  treat  the  properly  of  the  Church  as 
public  property,  which  the  State  may  administer. 

Besides  this  right  to  possess  goods  freely  bestowed, 
the  Church  is  entitled  to  receive  sufficient  support 
from  the  faithful.  The  duty  of  affording  this  is  im- 
posed on  them  by  Divine  law — iu  truth  by  natural 
law,  that  is  to  say  by  what  is  ctlled  hypothetical 
natural  law,  the  meaning  of  which — in  the  present 
matter — is  that,  supposing  the  establishment  of  tli« 
Church,  the  supernatural  as  it  is  in  itself,  the  faith- 
ful come  from  the  nature  of  things  to  be  bound  to 
give  that  material  pecuniary  help  which  is  required 
fur  its  maintenance.  This  obligation  is  also  a  mat- 
ter of  Divine  positive  law  sufficiently  indicated  in 
the  Scripture  and  taught  at  all  times  in  the  Church. 
The  Church  too  has  a  right  to  exact  competent  con- 
tributions from  the  faithlol.  Even  when  what  is 
called  the  voluntary  system  is  followed,  either 
wholly  or  partially,  the  obligation  of  contributing 
to  the  support  of  the  pastors  of  the  Church  con- 
tinues. 

I  have  not  proposed  to  myself  any  thing  like  a 
full  development  of  the  Church's  rights  in  relation 
to  property.  This  would  be  beside  my  scope.  I 
have  touched  upon  them,  mainly  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  description  of  the  Church  as  a  perfect 
communit}',  and  explain  her  position  in  this  world. 
The  Church  of  Christ,  then,  is  a  vast  organized 
independent  Society,  instituted  for  Spiritual  and 
Religious  ends,  with  laws  and  a  legi.-lative  power 
of  its  own,  with  authorized  magibtnites  and  <  ffl- 
cers  and  tribunals,  ha vi.jg  too  from  God  temporal 
rights  as  to  the  possession  and  acquisititm  of  worldly 
goods,  and  posse-ssing  actually  tempcjcal  goods 
necessary  or  useful  for  its  maintenance  and  admin- 
istration. This  Society  is  spread  over  the  earth 
and  divided  into  many  sections,  partly,  though  not 
necessarily,  corresponding  with  the  natural  and 
with  the  civil  divisions  of  countries,  but  still  one 
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Society,  Of  ibis  enlire  Society  the  Roman  Pontiff 
ii  tlie  supreme  Head  ou  cartU,  Laving  and  exercising 
jurisiiiciion  over  all  parttr  of  ihc  Church.  His  power 
18  ol' divine  iasliiuliou.  -Ue  id  in  the  strictOHt  sense 
by  Ditiue  rigiU  Uiikr  of  the  Cliurch.  All  Cailiolics 
rtcognizvi  his  sovereign  authority  in  Faith,  Morals 
and  Uiscipliae.  He  can  and  docs  make  laws  for  the 
whole  body;  he  enacts,  repeals  and  modifies  Eccle- 
siastical Statutes,  whether  general  or  local;  he 
grants  dispensations  even  where  no  ono  else  can; 
he  confets,  witlidraws,  restricts  Spiritual  Jurisdic- 
tion tbroaghout  the  world.  He  is  the  Supreme 
Judge  not  only  of  controversies  concerning  Faith 
and  Morals,  hut  also  of  Ecclesiastical  Causes,  which 
come  before  him  either  in  the  firat  instance  or  by 
way  of  appeal.  Tiic  whole  of  this  intervention  is 
ba!>ed  on  Divine  right,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
actual  and  practical  in  the  highest  degree.  Now, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  Pope's  duties  we  have  to 
consider  several  circumstances  which  will  be  found 
to  have  u  bearing  on  the  main  question  before  us. 

1.  The  Pope  has  to  keep  up  a  constant  inter- 
course with  all  parts  of  the  Church  by  letters  and 
documents. 

2.  The  Pope  has  to  keep  up  a  constant  or  very 
frequent  intercourse  with  all  parts  of  the  Church 
by  means  of  persons,  cither  sent  by  him  to  various 
places,  or  suuiiuoned  by  him  to  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, or  comi Jg  to  him  to  treat  of  causes  or  other 
affairs  which  cannot  bo  otherwise  satisfactorily 
arranged.  The  placj  in  which  the  Pope,  resides 
permanently  is,  in  a  very  true  and  practical  and 
necessary  sense,  the  Capital  of  the  Christian 
World.  This  is  and  has  been  the  case  with  regard 
to  Rome,  not  merely  beciuse  the  Pope  is  Bishop 
of  Rome ;  but  because  the  Pope  bus  usually  resid- 
ed at  Rome.  During  the  comparatively  short 
period  when  the  Popes  resided  at  Avignon,  though 
still  Bishops  of  Rome  and  retaining  the  temporal 
dominion  of  Rome,  and  for  jmrt  of  the  time  of 
Avignon  also,  we  may  say  that  the  capital  was  in 
a  certain  sense  divided. 

3.  The  business  to  bs  done  in  the  government  of 
the  whole  Church  cannot  be  done  without  a  vari- 
ety of  public  offices  and  officials,  tribunals  and 
judges,  commissions  etc.,  in  a  word  without  a  large 
staff  and  lui'gc  accommodation  for  the  various 
departments.  The  Pontiff  too  must  have  a  per- 
manent conncil  to  advise  him  on  the  dogmatic  and 
moral  questions  on  which  it  is  his  duty  to  pro- 
nounce. 

4.  The  fulfllmcnt  of  his  office  necessarily  entails 
on  the  Pope  very  considerable  expenses.  Abstract- 
ing even  from  state  and  pomp  and  from  the  ex- 
ercises of  hospitality,  so  obviously  congruous  in 
his  position,  the  machinery,  so  to  speak,  of  central 


ecclesiastical  government  necessarily  involveil* 
large  outlay. 

5.  The  Pope's  octioa  extends  itself  to  cveiy 
country,  and  this  action  is  by  no  means  unimport- 
ant or  little  felt.  He  necesaurily  has  to  treat  with 
bovwcign  princes,  for  the  sake  of  themselves  and  of 
their'people,  and  ho  has  to  treat  with  the  people 
too,  who  are  their  subjects.  The  questions  to  be 
settled  and  the  arrangements  to  be  made  are  often 
of  great  moment  in  the  eyes  of  the  various  States 
concerned.  In  such  transactions  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Pontiff  should  be  a  free  agent,  and  that 
he  should  be  believed  and  known  to  be  a  free 
agent.  Even  when  the  Pope  is  independent,  as  he 
has  habitually  been  for  many  centuries,  there  are 
jealousies  enough  to  bs  dealt  with.  How  much 
more  so  if  he  were  not  I 

These  few  circumstances  which  I  have  stated 
contain  pretty  obvious  and  strong  reasons  why  tho 
Pope  should  be  a  teihporal  sovereign.  He  must 
be  either  a  sovereign  or  a  subject  of  some  secular 
prince.  Suppose  Rome  actually  ruled  over  by 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  II,  as  unfortunately  it  is 
at  this  moment.  Set  aside  the  violent  state  of 
things  which  prevails  there  just  now ;  set  aside 
the  insufficiency  and  baselessness  of  the  pretended 
guarantees  which  are  spoken  of;  set  aside  the 
absurd  phantom  of  independence  which  the  Pope 
is  asserted  to  possess,  whilst  he  is  in  reality  a 
prisoner  in  a  palace  which  whatever  may  be  said 
to  the  contrary,  is  not  recognized  by  the  Picdraon- 
tese  authorities  as  his.  Suppose  the  Pope  legiti- 
mately a  subject  of  the  so-called  Italian  monarch. 
Suppose  him  treated  as  such,  treated  honestly, 
treated  kindly.  He  is  then  a  subject  civilly  of  Victor 
Emmanuel.  He  is  at  tho  same  time  Head  of  the 
Church.  Before  going  further,  there  seems  to  be 
an  Incongruity  in  this  combination.  The  condi- 
tion of  a  subject  of  one  King  does  not  go  well 
with  that  of  Spiritual  Ruler  of  the  vast  body  of 
Christians  who  are  subjects  of  the  Pontiff,  and 
with  whom  he  has  to  deal  as  such.  Then,  he 
has  to  hold  communication  at  least  by  letter  with 
the  Sovereigns  and  Bishops  and  people  of  the 
various  countries,  whatever  be  their  political  rela- 
tions towards  the  lUlian  King.  He  nwy,  besides, 
get  into  differences  with  the  Italian  King  on  Ec- 
clesiastical matters,  as  he  may  with  any  other,  and 
these  differences  will  easily  be  of  more  moment  in 
themselves  than  what  might  occur  between  the 
King  and  a  Bishop,  and  independently  of  this 
greater  importance,  if  they  lead  to  a  persecution 
of  the  Pope,  it  will  be  an  infinitely  worse  matter 
both  for  that  particular  kingdom  and  for  the 
Church  than  if  another  Bishop  were  maltreated. 

The  second  circumstance  among  those  I  enu- 
merated was  the  personal  intercourse.of  the  Pope 
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if?lh  men  of  all  nations,  with  Bishops,  Priests, 
Laymen  and  even  Sovereigns  or  their  representa- 
tives. No  doubt  an  Italian  or  English  nobleman 
may  receive  occasional  visits  from  foreigners  whose 
admission  into  the  country  is  not  objected  to  by 
the  government;  but  if  he  held  a  position  not 
given  him  by  government,  not  dependent  on  gov- 
ernment, and  in  virtue  of  which,  as  a  matter  of 
right  he  could  insist  on  receiving  at  pleasure  men 
of  whatever  rank  and  from  whatever  country,  it 
would  be  a  very  strange  state  of  things  and  often 
not  a  little  embarrassing. 

The  third  circumstance  of  those  enumerated 
was  the  staff  of  oflScial  persons  necessary  for  the 
Pontiff's  spiritual  government,  with  their  oflSces 
and  tribunals.  The  Pope  must  have  chief  min- 
isters and  subordinate  ministers  and  judges,  in  a 
word,  all  the  machinery  required  for  tlie  exercise 
of  an  extensive.  Supreme,  and  complicated  rule. 
A  simple  subject  of  the  Italian  King  must  have 
surroundings  of  this  nature ;  he  must  have  a  large 
governmental  system  at  full  work  in  the  capital 
city  of  the  kingdom,  or  in  a  city  of  the  kingdom 
whether  it  be  the  civil  capital  or  not.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly a  very  peculiar  combination,  rather  an 
anomalous  condition  of  affairs  both  for  Pope  and 
King. 

The  fourth  circumstance  of  those  enumerated 
was  the  necessary  revenue  of  the  Pontiff.  Where 
is  it  to  come  from?  Is  the  Pope  with  his  Curia  to 
be  maintained  by  the  secular  government  of  that 
one  country  ?  Such  an  expense  would  be  a  serious 
item  in  the  budget,  for  the  support  of  a  central 
authority  with  which  that  government  has  no 
more  to  do  than  any  other.  However,  if  the  gov- 
ernment were  able  and  willing  and  perpetually 
able  and  willing  to  afford  such  a  subsidy  on  a  gen- 
erous scale,  well  and  good.  But  some  of  these  ifs 
will  have  to  be  looked  into  presently.  Supposing 
that  the  Italian  government  did  not  come  down  so 
handsomely,  where  else  is  the  Head  of  the  Church 
to  look  for  his  support  and  that  of  his  administra- 
tion? Is  it  to  the  contributions  of  the  faithful 
throughout  the  world  ?  This  might  do  for  a  short 
time.  But  it  would  not  answer  for  the  Pope  to  be, 
as  a  rule,  maintained  by  subscriptions.  Contribu- 
tions of  this  kind  are  by  their  nature  uncertain, 
especially  when  coming  from  great  distances  and 
not  capable  of  being  satisfactorily  enforced.  Even 
Bishops  and  Priests  have  generally  fixed  benefi- 
ciary revenues,  and  so  far  as  tliey  depend  on  offer- 
ings, the  persons  with  whom  ihey  have  to  deal  are 
tljose  to  whom  they  personally  minister.  The 
offerings,  too,  are  for  the  most  part  made  on  oc- 
casion of  particular  acts  of  the  ministry.  If  the 
Pontiffs  revenue  were  to  be  derived  from  the  pay- 
ments of  Catholics  through  the  world,  there  might 


easily  be  shortcomings  and  there  might  be,  too 
obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  fulfilment  of 
this  duty.  It  would  be  very  well  there  should  be 
money  often  sent  to  the -Pope  from  all  parts  of 
Christendom,  but  not  so  as  to  constitute  his  neces- 
sary revenue.  He  will  always  find  useful  objects 
to  which  to  apply  any  amount  he  naay  receive. 

The  last  circumstance  which  I  have  set  down  is 
the  necessity  of  the  Pope's  being  independent  and 
being  known  to  be  so.  If  any  office  demands  liberty 
of  action  it  is  that  of  Heafl  of  the  Church.  From  the 
the  nature  of  the  interests  involved  and  the  position 
the  Pontift'  holds  in  reference  to  those  interests,  his 
perfect  freedom  is  of  vital  moment.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary that  all  the  princes  and  people  with  whom  be 
reats  sliould  believe  him  to  be  free.  Otherwise  their 
confidence  in  him  and  their  very  respect  for  his  acts 
will  be  imperilled.  Now,  so  long  as  the  Pope  is  a 
subject  of  the  King  of  Piedmont  or  any  other  King, 
his  independence  is  not  permanently  assured,  and  is 
not  in  fact  complete  for  any  given  time.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  conceive  the  Pope  as  a  subject  placed 
for  a  while  in  an  app«\reutly  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, really  favorable  position.  In  representing 
this  position,  I  must  al)stract  from  the  previous 
existence  of  the  Pope's  Temporal  Power  and  from 
the  unjust  spoliation  which  renders  illegitimate 
any  other  temporal  authority  exercised  in  Rome 
and  in  what  tcere  de  facto  and  are  de  jure  the  Papal 
States.  I  suppose,  then,  the  Italian  government 
lawfully  established  there.  I  suppose  that  govern- 
ment truly  Catholic,  just,  and  itself  thoroughly 
independent,  not  trammelled  by  an  anarchical 
party  worse  than  its  present  self.  I  suppose  the 
Pope  a  subject,  but  thoroughly  and  heartily  recog- 
nized by  that  government  as  Head  of  the  true 
Church  of  Christ,  provided  with  a  becoming  resi- 
dence and  with  other  buildings  amply  sufflcit;nt  for 
all  official  purposes,  provided  likewise  by  the  State 
with  a  competent  revenue  on  at  least  a  moderately 
liberal  scale,  with  j>crfect  practical  liberty  of  ap- 
pointing and  dismissing  tlie  men  employed  about 
his  person,  and  likewise  those  employed  in  tlie  bus- 
iness of  the  Church,  with  perfect  practi&il  liberty 
of  intercourse  both  persona!  and  by  letter  with  all 
the  world,  and  without  any  attempt  directly  or  in- 
directly to  control  him,  or  deter  him  from  exercis- 
ing his  authority  as  he  thinks  fit.  I  suppose  this 
statu  of  things  to  continue  for  years.  Viewiag  the 
Pope  so  circumstanced  some  would  perhaps  be  in- 
clined to  say:  "This  is  as  it  should  be.  At  least 
there  is  no  reason  to  complain.  The  Vicar  of 
Christ  is  in  a  position  to  exercise  his  office  satisfac- 
torily. There  is  no  act  which  he  can  have  occasion 
to  perform,  which  he  may  not  do.  What  more 
could  be  desired,  at  least  as  any  way  necessary  ?" 
[to  be  continued.] 
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In  Memoriam. 

Died,  Thursday,  28th  ultimo,  Mlsa  Mollib,  daughter 
of  Jolin  W.  and  Sopbronla  Morgan,  la  tbo  eleventh 
year  of  her  a)(c. 

Sincerely  do  we  sympatbizc  with  the  bereaved 
parents  of  the  truly  amiable  l)eing  whose  death  my 
l>en  records.  Blt-ssed  with  a  disposition  which 
combined  all  that  the  most  devoted  parent  could 
desire,  her  decease  has  filled  the  hearts  of  her  fam- 
ily with  sorrow,  and  left  a  void  in  the  domestic 
circle  which  earth  can  never  fill.  Heaven  alone 
can  console  them  in  their  bitter  trial,  and  infuse 
into  their  souls  that  perfect  resignation  to  its  ever- 
blessed  mandates  which  will  prepare  them  for  an 
eternal  reunion  in  the  bosom  of  their  God. 

Weep  not,  sorrowing  parents,  weep  not, 
Grieve  not  that  her  path  is  trod, 

Moiliu  is  not  dead,  but  slecpeth — 
Slccpcth  on  the  breast  of  God. 

In  His  mercy  He  has  called  her 
To  His  glorious  sphere  on  high  ; 

Earth  was  not  the  place  for  Mollie, 
Flowerets  here  must  fade  and  die. 

Happy  Mollie  !  thou  hast  conquered  ; 

Earth  no  more  can  claim  thee  now  ; 
Angel  bands  have  loosed  thy  fetters, 

Butbed  in  light  thy  youthful  brow  ; 

Angel  bands  have  wreathed  thy  circlet ; 

Angel  bands  have  reared  thy -throne  ;  . 
Angel  bands  have  borne  thee  upward, 

Radiant  to  thy  heavenly  home .  T. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  IHISS  NAGLE, 

Foundress  ok  tub  Presentation  Order. 

[continued.] 
'•  And,  whereas,  there  is  now,  as  is  represented,  a 
house  prepared  and  fitted  for  such  an  establishment  in 
the  city  of  Cork,  wherein  some  have  already  Joined  this 
pious  institution,  and  others  arc  disposed  to  enter  the 
same,  should  it  receive  tlie  approbation  of  the  Apos- 
tolic See,  in  consequence  of  which,  you  yourselves. 
Venerable  Brother,  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  so 
pious  an  institution,  have  supplicated  us,  through  the 
same  congregation,  to  confirm  it.  More  grateful,  in- 
deed, or  more  seasonable  intelligence  we  could  not  re- 
ceive, especially  at  the  present  time,  when  the  designs 
and  schemes  of  wlcltcd  men  tend  to  nothing  less  than 
the  ruin  and  destruction,  were  such  a  thing  possible, 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  founded  and  formed  by  His 
precious  blood.  We  feel  and  acknowledge  it,  an  etTort 
of  the  t>oundle88  Providence  of  the  Almighty  God, 
that,  while  elsewhere,  the  institutions  and  convents  of 
tlie  religious  of  l)otb  sexes  are  sacriligcously  plundered 
and  destroyed,  booses  are,  by  the  increase  of  piety  in 
your  diocese,  erected  and  endowed  for  the  reception  of 


pious  virgins,  whereby  the  Cbribtian  education  of  young 
girls  is  happily  secured.  Having,  therefore,  first  of  all, 
otl'ercd  due  thanlu  to  the  Divine  Mercy,  and  next, 
highly  approving  in  the  Lord  tbo  aforesaid  Ilanora 
NagWa  intentions ;  sincerely,  also,  and  earnestly  in- 
clined in  favor  of  your  petition,  with  the  advice  of  Our 
Venertible  Brethren,  the  Cardinals  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  charged  with  the  affairs  de  propa- 
^ande^df,  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  religion,  We  give  you.  Venerable  Brother, 
in  virtue  of  our  apostolical  authority,  and  by  these  Our 
present  letters  in  form  of  brief,  power  to  erect  and  to 
form,  not  only  in  the  city  of  Cork,  but  also  in  other 
cities,  towns  and  places  of  Ireland,  (taking  care,  how. 
ever,  always  to  procure  the  consent  of  the  ordinary, 
when  there  is  question  of  another  diocese,)  one  or  more 
houses  for  the  reception  of  pious  virgins,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  instruct  little  girls  in  the  rudiments  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  good  morals  ;  to  teach  them  differ- 
ent works  appropriate  to  their  sex  ;  to  visit  sick  females 
in  public  infirmaries,  and  W>  help  tbcm  in  their  neces- 
sities. 

"  But,  in  order  that  the  aforesaid  virgins  may  per- 
form these  works  of  piety  with  the  greater  fruit  for  the 
salvation  of  souls.  We  will  and  command  them  to 
observe  the  rules  and  constitutions  to  be  made  and  ap- 
pointed by  you,  approaching  us  near  as  possible  to  the 
institute  of  St.  Ui-sula,  and  conformable  to  the  instruc- 
tions to  be  transmitted  to  you  by  the  said  congrega- 
tion ;  and  also,  that,  having  completed  the  time  of  pro- 
bation, they  shall  make  simple  vows,  that  is,  the  vows 
of  obedience,  chastity  and  poverty,  and  that  of  per- 
severing in  the  said  holy  purpose ;  from  which  vows 
they  cannot  be  released,  or  absolved,  by  any  person 
but  by  you  and  your  successors  in  your  diocese,  and  by 
the  other  ordinaries  in  their  own,  (to  whose  jurisdiction 
the  aforementioned  virgins,  wliercver  established,  must 
be  snbject,)  and  this  only  for  just  and  reasonable  mo- 
tives, approved  of  by  you  or  by  them. 

"  And  that  no  spiritual  help  towards  the  more  cheer- 
ful and  zealous  performance  of  their  duties  t>e  want- 
ing to  the  aforesaid  virgins.  We  give  and  grant  unto 
them,  through  Our  apostolical  sovereigntj*,  all  the  same 
indulgences  and  spiritual  graces  hitherto  granted  by  Us, 
and  Our  predecessors,  to  the  religious  of  St.  Ursula,  to 
their  convents  and  to  their  churches. 

"  We  beseech  our  great  and  good  God,  to  give  success 
and  increase  to  this  new  undertaking,  and,  in  order  to 
obtain  in  its  favor  His  heavenly  blessing,  We  tM;stow 
on  il  Our  apostolical  b'jncdiction,  which  We  most  affec- 
tionately impart  to  you  also.  Venerable  Brother,  with 
the  most  profound  sentiments  of  benevolence  and 
esteem. 

"  Given  ot  Rome,  at  St.  Mary  Major's,  under  the 
Fisherman's  Ring,  the  Srd  day  of  September,  1791,  and 
the  seventeenth  of  our  pontificiatc. 

"  Signed,  Benedict  Stat." 

Having  received  the  Apostolic  approval  and  ben- 
ediction, it  was  extended  in  a  few  years  to  several 
other  cities  and  towns  in  Ireland,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  year  1805  there  were  large  and  flourish- 
ing  establishments  in  Kiilarney,  Waterford  Kill- 
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kenny  nnd  Dublin.  There  had  been,  until  then, 
no  dc'viutioa  from  tlie  original  nature  and  pur- 
pose of  the  institution.  Tliey  not  only  cducattd 
the  poor,  but  they  vi>itjd  the  sick  in  the  pub- 
lic hospitals,  and  in  their  own  hotnts.  In  that 
year  soma  inflaential  fdendd  thought  it  would  be 
more  advisable  to  omit  tiic  latter,  and  by  confining 
the  religious  to  the  enclosure  of  their  convents,  to 
limit  tholr  usefulness  to  the  work  of  education 
alone. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  some  who 
wished  well  to  the  young  community,  and  the  "evi- 
dence of  their  utility  which  the  experience  of  each 
day  afforded,  the  ardent  aspirations  of  the  pious 
sisterhood  and  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  of 
raising  the  institute  to  the  dignity  of  a  religious 
order,  aid, thereby, enabling  the  members  to  make 
solemn  religious  vows,  was  persevered  in,  and  dili- 
geatly  pursued.  A  code  of  rules  and  constitutions, 
as  they  are  called,  was  drawn  up  at  the  request  of 
Dr.  Moylan,  by  the  Rev.  Laurence  Callanan,  a 
Franciscin  Friar,  then  resident  in  Cork.  They 
were  taken  principally  from  those  of  the  Ursulines, 
the  only  diffeiences  being  those  required  by  the 
different  objects  of  each  institute.  These  were  ac- 
cordingly laid  before  His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  VII, 
in  the  year  180.) ;  and  on  the  9th  of  April  in  that 
year  he  approved  of  the  same,  and  complied  with 
the  object  of  the  petition  in  the  following  brief,  ad- 
dressed, as  was  the  other,  to  his  venerable  brother, 
Francis,  Bishop  of  Cork : 

"  Venerable  Brother,  health  and  apostolic  bene- 
diction. 

"  The  care  of  the  pastoral  alTairs  committed  to  Us 
from  above,  which  extends  to  the  entire  flock  of  our 
Lord,  requires  most  particularly  of  Us  sedulously  to 
libten  to  the  voice  of  the  pastors  who  implore  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Apostolic  See  in  order  to  revive  and 
promote  Christian  piety  in  their  flocks,  and  efficiently 
to  unite  Our  exertions  with  their  zeal.  It  having  been 
represented  to  Us,  in  your  name,  that  Honora  Nagle, 
an  opulent  and  noble  Catholic  lady,  of  the  Kingdom  ot 
Ireland,  did  employ  her  fortune  in  founding  houses  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  pious  virgins,  who  are  desirous 
of  devoting  themselves  to  the  laborious  duty  of  In- 
Btrucllng  young  girls,  especially  the  poor,  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  in  diflferent  works  suit- 
able to  their  station,  and  likewise  of  visiting  sick  fe- 
males in  the  public  infirmaries,  and  administering  to 
their  spiritual  and  temporal  relief;  and  whereas,  some 
have  already  joined  this  cbaritabl«  institution,  and  many 
more  have  shown  an  earnest  desire  of  embracing  the 
same  if  it  should  be  approved  of  by  the  Apostolic  See  : 
and  whereas,  Our  late  predecessor,  Pius  VI,  granted  to 
you  by  his  Apostolic  Letter,  etc.,  the  faculty  of  erecting, 
not  only  in  the  city  of  Cork,  but  also  in  the  other 
towns  of  Ireland,  bouses  for  the  reception  of  those  who 
are  del^l^ous  of  employing  themselves  in  the  aforesaid 
work  of  charity,  and  who,  after  completing  the  time  ol 


their  probation,  are  to  make  simple  vows  of  obedience, 
poverty,  and  chastity,  wonderful,  indeed,  does  the  rapid 
and  suceesfrful  increase  of  that  instUutlon  appear  after 
receiving  tliu  Apostolic  approbation;  and  not  less  so 
the  multiplied  and  abundant  fruit  it  has  produced 
wherever  establis-lied,  since  it  flourishes  now  not  only 
ill  the  city  of  Cork,  but  has  extended  itself  also  to 
the  count  es  of  Dublin,  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  and  the 
town  of  Klllarney. 

"But  what  is  of  still  greater  consequence,  not  only 
young  girls,  but  also  the  adult,  and  even  married 
women,  frequent  these  communities  to  learn  what  they 
are  generally  ignorant  of— the  principles  of  faith  and 
morals,  insomuch  as  the  pious  virgins  already  profess- 
ing that  institute  have  rejoiced  at  the  visible  increase 
of  religion  ;  and  being  more  anxiously  desirous  of  Its 
further  progress,  unanimously  and  earnestly  have  solic- 
ited to  be  converted  into  real  relUjiotu^  and  to  be  conse- 
crated l)j'  »Aemn  vowx,  for  tlie  education  and  iustruetion 
of  young  females,  particularly  the  poor,  which  coufid- 
eration  it  appears  to  you  would  tend  conbiderably  to 
the  stability  and  perfection  of  this  institution,  and  con- 
tribute also  to  fix  therein,  with  greater  attachment, 
those  virgins  so  animated  with  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
God. 

"  Whereas,  the  aforesaid  Pius,  Our  predecessor,  in 
order  that  these  virgins  might  with  greater  alacrity  of 
spirit  embrace  their  duties,  did  most  abundantly  im- 
part to  them  all  the  indulgences  and  spiritual  favors 
already  granted  to  the  reli;;ious  of  the  order  of  St. 
Ursula,  and  did  impose  on  you  the  obligation  of  com- 
posing for  them  rules  similar  to  those  of  the  institute 
of  St.  Ursula,  which  being  now  completed  by  you  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  strengthened  by  the  weighty  suf- 
frages of  other  ordinaries  of  the  kingdom,  and  after  be- 
ing, with  the  moit  mature  deliberation,  examined  by 
the  Cardinals,  have  lately  been  laid  before  us  in  the 
following  tenor. 

[Here  follow  the  rules  at  full  length.] 

"  Whereupon,  you  have  humbly  prayed  Us  to  approve 
of  those  rules,  and  to  grunt,  through  our  Apostolic  be- 
niguity,  to  the  said  virgins,  the  favor  of  being  trans- 
ferred from  the  state  of  members  of  a  simple  congrtya- 
lion  to  that  of  real  reliyioux,  under  the  title  and  iuvoea- 
tlon  of  the  '  Presentation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.' 
We,  therefore,  desirous  of  seconding  your  zeal,  and  the 
wishes  of  the  aforesaid  virgins,  in  a  matter  that  so 
nearly  concerns  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  increase 
of  religion  ;  willing  also  to  confer  on  you  and  them  Our 
special  favors  and  graces.  We  approve  of  theee  rules 
and  constitutions,  with  all  and  everything  contained  in 
them  ;  We  consider  and  declare  them  ratified  and 
valid,  and  superadd  to  them  the  force  of  perpetual  and 
Inviolable  atabdity.  We  consent  and  grant  to  the  now 
existing  virgins,  and  to  all  future  ones,  that  they  may 
and  can,  on  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  probation, 
having  observed  all  that  Is  otherwise  to  be  observed, 
t)e  admitted  to  the  «o^»in  profetnon  of  religious  vowt, 
with  the  addition  of  a  fourth,  namely  that  of  educat- 
ing and  instructing  young  girls,  especially  the  poor, 
in  the  precepts  and  ludiments  of  the  Catholic  faith,  in 
such  ways,  nevertheless,  as  that  they  be  obliged  in  fut  ure 
to  live  under  these  rules,  to  be  subject  tothe  juribdiction 
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of  the  ordinary,  to  observe  the  Uws  of  enclosnre,  and, 
tlicrviuru,  nuvvr  by  uiiy  ineuuv  to  paea  tlic  liiulU  of  tbu 
montu>lcry ,  uiilvss  lur  lliu  rcusun  8unclionc-d  by  tUe  cunon 
Ittw  ;  for  wbk'U  rt-tijiou,  aa  far  U8  il  luay  bo  uccubisMry, 
Wc  cxprvfsly  dlttpcuiw  with  Uie  ublii;alii)n  before  lucn- 
tioiicd,  of  vUillng  blek  wuincii  in  lUu  iiitlrinurieii,  and 
in  thin  point  Wu  derogate  from  the  letters  uf  Our  predc- 
ccasora.  Moreovur,  we  coiitirin  all  the  indulKeucvsaud 
spiritual  favors  granted  by  tliem  to  tbis  intititutlon. 
"Given  at  Ruine,  in  the  sixtli  year  of  Our  Pontificate. 
•'  Signed,  G.  BERNI. 

"Deputy  for  Cardinal  Brascui  Onesti." 
[to  bb  coxtinueo.J 


Zee's  Daughter. 

Our  readers  have  no  doubt  regretted  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  liiglHy  interesting  a.id  edifying  sUtry 
of"Zo6's  Duugliter,"  and  tliey  will  regret  it  still 
mure,  when  we  infurm  them  that  the  cause  of  this 
interruption  has  been  the  severe  illness  of  the  ac- 
complihhcd  author,  who,  fur  some  time,  lias  been 
suffering  from  malarial  fever.  A  letter  from  her 
d.iughter  apprises  us  that  there  is  every  hope  that 
Mrs.  Dorsey  will  be  able  to  furnish  the  rest  of  the 
stor}',  so  that  text  week  "  Zoe's  Daughter "  will 
take  her  accustomed  place,  and  instruct  and  edify 
the  readers  of  Ave  Mauia. 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  story,  another  story 
will  be  commenced,  one  dejicriplive  of  the  state  of 
Spain  in  the  time  of  tiiith  and  zeal,  in  which 
appL-ar  the  historicid  characters  of  Isabella,  Ferdi- 
nand, Ximenes  and  Columbus. 


OCR  travelling  agent,  Brother  Euseblus,  has  just  re- 
turned from  his  callvas^ing  lour  in  Mieliigan.  We  re- 
turn our  i«incere  I  hunks  to  tlie  excellent  Catholics  who 
gave  bim  so  ranch  encouragement,  and  also  to  the  Rev. 
Clergy,  wbObC  kind  recommendalionti,  prompted  by 
their  love  for  the  Blessed  Virgin,  made  bis  labor*  emi- 
nently succcseful. 

We  have  been  much  encouraged  by  the  success  of 
our  trHVelling  ageuls:  and  this  success  proves  what 
we  have  always  thought,  that  the  only  thing  required 
to  obtain  for  the  Ave  Makia  a  large  circulation,  is  to 
make  II  known  to  Cutbolies.  Tbere  are  now,  thank 
God,  thousaods  who  look  f'lr  the  Ave  Mauia  every 
week,  and  If,  through  gome  accident,  il  fulls  to  reach 
its  destination  now  and  then,  the  dibappoiutment 
caubed  by  the  non  arrival  Is  very  great. 

We  earnestly  request  our  readers  to  inform  us  at 
once  of  any  Irregularity  In  the  delivery  of  the  paper, 
and  we  will  immediately  bvo  to  its  rectlflcation.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  say  that  no  mistakes  take  place  in 
our  office,  but  we  know  ibat  many  of  the  irregularities 
sometimes  brought  to  our  notice  by  subt-cribcrs  are 
allributubic  to  the  carelessness  or  bigotry  ol  clerks  or 
poetmasti-rs  in  the  delivery  office  ;  and  sometimes  to 
the  fact  that  6ubM-rll)ers  do  not  deriiand  a  strict 
account  from  the  iwftmasters. 


§ 


HILDREN'S 


lEPARTMENT. 


BT  MARIE  8.  Ln.Lo:r. 

Poor  Jim,— poor  little  Jim,  living  in  a  Christian 
laud,  and  yet  as  much  a  heathen  as  if  he  had  been 
born  in  Central  Africa.  There  are  men  and  women 
who  seek  out  such  as  bim  and  feed  and  clothe  them, 
body  and  soul,  for  the  dear  sake  of  the  blessed 
Lord  Jesus ;  but  the  great  city  has  so  many  chil- 
dren of  want  and  pain  and  sin,  small  wonder  if 
Jim  was  missed. 

And  he  was  not  a  child  to  love  and  pity,  unless 
you  loved  and  pitied  him  for  G  kI's  sake  alone.  If 
you  find  a  plant  that  hiks  only  bten  hidden  from 
the  sunshine  for  a  time,  it  will  have  a  promise  of 
what  it  might  be  in  its  strong  growth  and  the  faded 
hues  that  keep  still  a  hint  of  iM)Si>ible  beauty,  and 
you  say  :  "  I  will  give  it  air  and  sunshine  and  clear 
water;  it  is  perfect,  branch  and  leaf  and  drooping 
flower:  it  has  only  faded  in  the  dark,  and  will 
well  repay  my  c.irc."  But  if  you  find  another 
that  has  never  seen  the  light,  with  long  weak  stem 
and  straggling  branches,  you  just  throw  it  away — 
not  all  your  tending  could  make  it  fair.  And  Jim 
had  never  known  the  sunshiuc  of  life,  the  lovi.ig 
care  that  can  smooth  the  way  .so  wonderfully  for 
feeble  fcct,  tl»e  sweet  patience  that  never  wearies 
of  all  the  .strange  questions  of  the  little  ones,  the 
tender  pity  in  voice  and  look  that  Gin  churm 
away  every  childish  sorrow,  and  soothe  every 
childish  pain. 

Jim  did  not  know  his  fithcr, — be  did  not  know 
if  he  had  a  father,  or  where  he  was,  and  he  did 
not  care.  Why  should  he  ?  Othir  children  had 
fathers,  and  they  came  home  drunk  and  beat  them. 
Surely  it  was  well  for  him  if  his  father  never  came. 
His  mother  was  like  the  women  that  scolded  at  their 
noisy,  ragged  broods  in  all  the  swarming  rooms  be- 
low—like and  yet  dilferCit.  She  would  have  felt 
anyway  something  of  the  wonderful  mother  love 
that  even  the  btast  focls,  but  when  be  troubled  her 
she  would  have  driven  him  out  with  angry  words 
and  blow.-i  if  he  could  have  thrown  back  her  curves, 
and  fought  against  the  blows  with  tooth  and  nail 
and  foot.  13ut  Jim,  with  his  mi»t.hapen  body  and 
crooked  limbs,  who  must  miss  all  tlie  rude  wild 
pleasures  of  the  rest — the  shouts,  the  races  aiid  the 
half  euvagu  life  of  the  streets — she  grew,  not  tender 
perhaps,  but  at  least  not  utikind;  half  ashamed 
of  it  too.  The  frosts  had  nipped  the  garden  of  her 
heart  so  soon,  and  left  it  diy  and  brwwn,  that  she 
had  never  known  the  beauty  aud  sweetness  uf 
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green  leaves  and  lovely  blossoms,  and  so  was 
aiihamed  of  this  pitiful,  poor  flower  of  kindness  she 
cherished  to  brighten  her  boy's  life. 

How  often  she  wished  he  was  like  the  rest — the 
lawless  crowd  that  ran  laughing,  yelling  and  fight- 
ing, up  and  down  the  long,  ill-smelling  halls,  or 
packed  the  small  close  rooms  at  uight.  She  never 
dreamed,  poor  woman,  how  much  more  Jim  was 
to  her  than  if  he  had  been  well  and  strong.  If  she 
did  not  drink,  it  was  only  that  she  could  not  hear 
him  call  in  her  stupid  sleep,  or  feared  she  might 
strike  him  if  he  woke  her ;  if  she  toiled  all  day 
at  such  coarse  work  as  her  untrained  hands 
could  do,  it  was  that  he  might  be  sure  of  a 
crust  at  night;  if  she  weeded  the  curses  from  her 
speech  and  softened  her  rough  voice  to  a  tone  of 
rude,  good  nature,  it  was  because  he  shrank  from 
her  in  her  fits  of  anger  with  a  shuddering  fear. 
Poor  Jim, — poor  little  neglected  Jim ;  he  knew  no 
good,  and  yet  he  drew  his  mother  toward  the  right. 

Their  room  was  high  up,  in  the  very  attic.  Jim 
could  hear  the  rain  pattering  on  the  roof  in  the 
summer,  and  sometimes  in  the  winter  the  flakes 
sifted  through.  He  wondered  vaguely  where  they 
came  from;  who  made  them?  And  the  blue  sky  he 
saw  from  their  one  western  window,  who  built  it 
over  them? — the  beautiful  blue  sky  that  roofed  in 
the  out-door  world,  who  set  the  clouds  floating  over 
it?  who  puinted  it  with  such  glorious  colors  at 
sunset?  who  drew  the  curtain  of  twilight  over  it 
and  set  the  stars  twinkling  in  it?  And  the  beauti- 
ful moon,  who  kept  it  shining  while  others  slept, 
and  the  lamps  they  had  lighted  went  out  uncared 
for? 

As  the  weather  grew  warm  his  mother  carried 
him  down  stairs  in  the  morning  to  sit  at  the  door 
in  the  sunshine.  He  watched  the  one  stunted  tree 
in  front  of  the  house  cared  for  by  no  one  and  yet 
living  year  after  year,  putting  forih  little  shining 
leaves  in  the  spring;  pining  and  drooping,  gray 
with  dust,  in  the  close  air  during  the  long  summer; 
taking  on  in  autumn  something  of  the  glory  of  the 
trees  that  brightened  the  plains  and  hill-sides  in 
the  country;  and  in  winter  standing  bleak  and 
leafless,  or  bearing  for  a  few  hours  on  its  twisted 
branches  and  crooked  twigs  the  white  splendor  of 
the  snow.  Then  the  grass  grew  bright  and  green  be- 
tween the  chinks  of  stoue  in  the  pavement,  and 
weeds  sprang  up  on  the  heaps  of  garbage — all  a 
wonder  to  Jim.  He  had  secTi  men  at  work  with 
bricks  and  mortar,  patching  up  the  tumble-down 
old  houses,  but  no  one  worked  at  the  leaves  and 
grass,  and  yet  they  grew  day  after  day,  and  they 
were  so  beautiful  to  him.  He  ■wished  he  knew 
who  made  them. 

Strange  questionings  for  such  a  child ;  but  all 
the  long  day  he  had  nothing  to  do.    If  he  had  had 


the  prettiest  toys  he  would  soon  have  tired  of 
them  and  dropped  them  from  his  feeble  hand;  it 
wearied  him  even  to  look  at  the  boisterous  play  of 
the  children.  He  was  glad  when  they  all  ran 
shouting  away,  and  left  him  alone  to  watch  the 
wonderful  work  that  went  on  so  silently  and  slowly 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  city  noise  and  bustle  and 
hurry,  so  silently  and  yet  so  surely — the  wonderful 
work  wrought  by  unseen  hands  that  never  rested 
from  their  labor. 

One  night,  sitting  on  the  floor  by  the  window, 
he  watched  the  stars  until  his  mother  put  away 
her  work. 

"Been't  they  bright?"  he  asked;  "who  made 
'em?" 

"  Dunno,  Jim,"  she  answered. 

"  But  some  un  made  'em,  didn't  they  ?  Some  un 
made  everythin'  ?" 

"  Why  yes, — I  s'pose  so ;  couldn't  a  made  their- 
selves,  as  I  know  on.  I  never  heard  of  anything 
a  makin'  oa  itself.  That  'ere  jacket  you  got  on 
couldn't  a  made  itself,  I  know ;"  and  she  looked 
complacently  at  Jim's  jacket,  made  from  an  old 
coat,  dingy  and  worn,  and  fitted  awkwardly  to 
him,  but  still  her  work  for  him,  and  she  was  proud 
of  it, 

Jim  pulled  absently  at  his  jacket  sleeve,  and 
looked  from  the  sky  to  his  mother's  face  and  back 
again,  with  a  new  thought  in  his  heart.  Then  he 
crept  to  her  side,  and  laid  his  cheek  on  her  hand 
as  he  asked  : 

"  Say,  you  made  this  'tjre  jacket  nights,  while  I 
was  sleepin',  didn't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  Jim." 

"An'  you  worked  hard,  an'  got  tired,  an'  pricked 
yer  fingers,  an'  yer  head  ached,  didn't  it?" 

"  Yes,  Jim.    But  law!  I  didn't  mind." 

"  Why  didn't  you  mind  ?" 

"Oh,  I  dunno.  I  don't  like  work,  most  times, 
but  you're  mine,  you  know — my  own  Jim.  I'm 
yer  mother." 

"  Yes,  but  so's  Joe  his  mother's,  and  she  don't 
give  him  no  new  coats.  An'  Joe  aint  like  me 
either ;  he's  strong  and  well,  Joe  is,  most  as  strong 
as  a  man." 

How  her  hard,  rough  hand  trembled.  How 
gentle  it  was  with  mother  love  and  mother  pity, 
as  it  smoothed  the  thin,  tangled  hair,  the  pinched 
cheeks,  the  peaked  chin,  the  wasted  hands,  with 
soft,  lingering  touches,  while  a  sudden  fear  chilled 
her. 

"Joe  brought  a  loaf  to  his  mother  last  night,  and 
she  told  him  to  'git  out  for  a  lazy  brat,'  because  he 
hadn't  got  two.  Say,  what  did  you  do  it  for? 
Was  it  because  you  loved  me?"  The  weak,  hoarse 
voice  sank  almost  to  a  whisper,  and  the  dim  eyes 
looked  at  her  with  a  strange,  wild  eagerness. 
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"  Law,  Jim,  how  queer  you  are  to-night !"  she 
said,  with  n  hnlf  silly  laugh,  moving  uneasily  a 
little  away  from  him — looking,  not  ut  him,  but  at 
the  dim  light  of  the  candle,  flickering  fitfully, 
threatening  to  go  out,  for  it  had  burned  low — feel- 
ing, seeing,  though  she  tried  not  to,  Jim's  hand 
holding  by  her  sleeve.  Surely  his  hand  was  thin- 
ner, his  grasp  weaker,  than  it  had  been.  Colder 
grew  the  chill  fear  until  she  shivered  under  it  in 
the  hot  air  of  the  sultry  night  The  flame  of  the 
candle  sank  lower,  filling  the  room  with  strange 
flitting  shadows,  flared  up  brightly  for  a  moment, 
then  went  quite  out.  Oh,  if  the  one  light  that 
brightened  her  life,  her  one  poor  lamp  of  love, 
went  out  and  left  her  in  the  dark!  She  caught 
Jim  up  in  her  arms,  and  held  him  as  she  had  never 
held  him  before, — rocking  him  to  and  fro  on  her 
breast — kissing  him — moaning  over  him. 

"  Oh,  Jim, — my  own  Jim,  I  do  love  you  !  I  do, 
I  do.  You're  all  I've  got  to  love.  I'd  work  my 
fingers  to  the  bone  for  you,  an'  never  feel  it,  nor 
cjirc  if  I  did !" 

Jim  sat  quietly,  his  head  on  her  shoulder,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  stars. 

"  Say,"  he  said  at  last,  "  some  un  made  'em,  you 
say,  an'  put  'em  up  there,  an'  keeps  'em  bright — it 
must  be  a  power  of  work ;  an'  all  that  red  an'  yal- 
ler  when  the  sun  goes  down  ;  an'  the  blue  sky  an' 
the  clouds,  au'  the  tree  down  below,  an'  the  grass 
— He  must  make  'em,  mustn't  He?  nobody  else 
could.  You  couldn't,  nor  I  couldn't,  nor  Joe,  nor 
his  mother,  or  father.  He  must  do  it,  mustn't  He? 
the  same  one  that  made  all  them  stars?" 

"  Like  enough,  Jim.    I  dunno  who  else  did." 

"An',"  Jim's  voice  trembled — almost  failed,  "He 
loveg  us,  don't  He?  He  wouldn't  work  so  fur  us  if 
He  didn't  love  us." 

"  Why,  yes,  Jim ;  maybe  so.  I  never  thought  of 
it  before.  But  if  He  loves  us  so,  why  don't  He 
come  an'  see  us  ?  We've  got  need  enough  on  Him, 
I'm  sure." 

"  Maybe  we've  got  lost  away  from  Him,"  said 
Jim,  as  if  talking  to  himself;  "an'  He  may  be 
a  lookin'  for  us.  You'd  look  for  me  if  I  got  lost, 
an'  never  stop  until  you  found  me.  You'd  go  up 
an'  down  all  day,  an'  set  a  light  in  the  winder 
night*." 

In  the  dim  starlight  he  saw  her  nod  an  answer, 
and  felt  her  arms  tightening  tlu-ir  clasp.  He  went 
on,  still  as  if  talking  to  himself,  looking  through 
the  open  window  at  the  stars  : 

"An'  if  you  thought  that  I  was  lovin'  you  all  the 
time,  an'  needin'  you,  air'  cryin'  arter  you,  you'd 
look  all  the  more,  wouldn't  you?  well,  maybe  He 
will,  too." 

"  Yes ;  but  law,  Jim  I  how'a  He  goin'  to  know 
it,  hey  I" 


"  Oh,  I  dunno!  I'll  just  love  Him  all  the  same, 
an'  when  He  finds  us,  I'll  tell  Him." 

Then  they  were  silent,  but  the  unwonted  happy 
thoughts  thronged  on  in  Jim's  heart  until  his  eyes 
closed  in  sleep.  Still  his  mother  rocked  him  iu 
her  arms.  She  watched  the  moonlight  stealing 
over  the  roofs,  until  the  moon  looked  in  fair,  and 
round,  flooding  the  bare  room  with  silvery  light ; 
then  she  looked  at  the  face  lying  on  her  bosom, 
the  poor  wan  face  in  its  scanty  fringe  of  dull  light 
hair.  It  could  never  have  been  a  pretty  face,  not 
even  if  it  had  been  rounded  and  dimpled  and 
flushed  with  childish  health  and  happiness;  and 
now  it  was  so  thin,  so  pale,  so  sharpened  and  drawn 
with  long  suffering, — but  to  his  mother  it  was  the 
fairest  face  iu  all  the  world.  She  looked  at  him  for 
a  long  time,  then  she  carried  him,  moving  softly,  to 
the  bundle  of  rags  and  straw  slie  called  a  bed,  and, 
still  holding  him  in  her  arms,  fell  asleep  at  last. 

She  watched  Jim  closely  afterwards.  Love 
made  her  quick  ;  and  when — as  soon  happened — 
he  no  longer  cared  to  be  taken  down  the  long 
flights  of  stairs  to  sit  in  the  sunshine  at  the  door, 
she  contrived  a  place  for  him  at  tlie  window, 
where  he  could  sit  or  lie  all  day,  and  all  night,  too, 
if  he  liked.  She  worke<l  harder,  rose  earlier,  sat 
up  later,  that  he  might  have  better  food, — coarse 
enough  still  for  more  tenderly  nurtured  ones  to 
turn  from  with  loathing,  but  better  than  he  had 
ever  known  before. 

Once  she  broke  from  the  stunted  tree  a  branch 
that  kept  still,  as  trees  will,  something  of  the  sweet, 
fresh,  country  green  in  its  look,  something  of  the 
sweet  country  smell  in  its  leaves,  something  of  the 
sweet  country  whispers  in  their  rustling  touch  one 
against  another.  Jim  smiled  when  he  saw  the 
leaves;  he  touched  them  and  smoothed  them,  and 
fluttered  the  branch  in  his  hand,  until  the  room 
was  as  full  of  the  pleasant  sound  as  some  valley  in 
the  forest,  or  held  it  up  between  his  eyes  and  the 
light,  as  happy  as  children  who  lie  on  soft  mosses 
and  look  up  through  swaying  boughs  at  the  sky. 
But  when  the  leaves  drooped  and  withered  he 
grew  sjid. 

"  Don't  bring  any  more,  mother,"  he  said ;  "  He 
must  have  put  'em  there  for  all  on  'em  to  see;  an' 
He  mightn't  like  it,  bringin'  of  'em  up  here  for 
just  us.  Maybe  that  id  why  they  turn  all  dry  and 
brown." 

So  she  brought  him  no  more  leaves ;  but,  tak- 
ing one  of  her  cracked  bowls,  filled  it  with  earth 
from  the  damp,  dark  back  yard,  and  dug  up  care- 
fully little  clumps  of  gr.iss  here  and  there,  until  it 
was  filled  with  pretty  green  spires. 

"  That  ain't  no  liurt,"  she  said,  as  she  set  the 
bowl  in  the  window  by  Jim's  side  ;  "  it'll  all  grow 
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agin  down  there,  so  He  won't  mind.  It's  wonder- 
ful how  it  grows.  It  just  springs  up  so  pretty  an' 
bright  an'  green  wherever  lliere's  a  bit  of  dirt 
amongst  the  stones,  an'  a  patch  of  sunshine  to 
wann  it." 

The  grass  grew,  and  Jim  would  lie  all  day 
watching  the  changing  lights  on  the  long,  lovely, 
green  blades,  as  they  trembled  with  every  stir  in 
the  heated,  languid  air;  or  whep  the  wind  fresh- 
ened he  would  hold  his  thin  hand  where  the  deli- 
cate interlacing  shadows  of  the  bending,  fluttering 
leaves  would  qjiver  over  it  lie  never  wearied 
of  them,  and  he  wonderetl  over  them  with  the  old 
strange  questionings — a  little  changed  though,  for 
since  the  night  the  thought  first  came  to  him,  he 
had  never  doubted  that  One,  better  than  all  he 
knew  or  could  think,  made  them  for  him.  All 
that  was  sweet  and  fair  in  his  life,  from  the  first 
sunbeam  in  the  morning,  to  the  conl  evening 
breeze,  was  the  gift  of  the  dear  good  Friend  who 
loved  him  so,  and  whom  he  loved — the  good 
Friend  who  was  looking  all  the  time  for  poor  lost 
little  Jim. 

"If  I  was  only  well  an'  strong,"  he  would  whis- 
per to  himself,  when  his  mother  left  him  to  carry 
home  her  work,  "I'd  look  too.  Mother  au'  I'd 
just  go  up  an'  down  an'  all  around.  We'd  never 
stop  till  we'd  find  Him.  He's  allers  a  doin'  some- 
thin'  for  me— He  don't  never  git  tired  of  it.  I 
wish  I  could  do  somelhin'  for  Him — He's  allers 
good  to  me — allers.  Maybe  if  I'm  good's  I  can  be 
to  everybody  else,  that'll  be  somethin'." 

So  Jim  hushed  back  the  moans  of  pain  and 
weary  sighs,  and  trained  his  pale  lips  to  smile 
when  his  mother  looked  at  him,  because  it  pleased 
her.  He  broke  the  thread  and  passed  it  through 
the  eye  of  her  needle,  and  found  many  little  ways 
in  which  he  could  help  her, 

"'Pears  to  me,  Jim,"  his  mother  would  say, 
"  you're  gittin'  better  evefy  day ;  you'll  be  wantin' 
to  go  down  stairs  soon." 

But  Jim  always  shook  his  head. 

"  I'd  ruther  stay  here  ;  they  all  git  mad  an' jaw 
an'  fight  so,  it  makes  me  tired,  an'  I  doa't  believe 
He  likes  it." 

"  Yes,  but  law,  Jim,  you  can  hear  'em  up  here 
just  as  plain  now — all  the  windows  arc  open.  It 
would  kinder  rest  you,  changin'  around,  an'  I 
should  think  you'd  want  to  see  the  tree." 

But  Jim  sti.l  shook  his  head.*'"  I  don't  mind  it 
so  miich  up  here ;  I  just  loojc  at  the  sky  an'  the 
clouds  an'  my  grass,  an'  don't  think  of  it  more'n 
I  can  help. — only  nights,  then  it  looks  so  still  up 
thtre  in  the  sky;  all  that  noise  an'  racket  sounds 
worse.  I  know  just  how  the  tree  looks,  I've  seen 
it  so  much — I'd  rather  stay  here  with  you." 

4.3  the  summer  wore  away,  Jim  grew  so  weak 


that  his  mother  went  to  the  physician  who  had 
charge  of  the  poor  in  that  ward.  It  was  but  little 
he  could  do  then,  or  could  have  done  at  any  time, 
only  to  deaden  the  pain,  of  the  few  days  left  to 
the  def)nned  boy;  to  sraoothe  a  little  his  way  to 
the  grave ;  it  would  not  be  an  easy  way  at  the  l>est. 

He  called  her  to  the  door,  one  evening.  "The 
child  will  not  need  me  again,"  he  said ;  "  he  will 
will  be  gone  before  morning.  It  will  be  better  so, 
poor  boy,  he  would  always  suffer  if  he  lived. 
Shall  I  send  some  of  the  women  from  below  to 
you?" 

She  shook  h^r  head,  and  stood  looking  after 
him  as  he  hurried  down  the  stairs,  smiling  as  he 
thought  of  his  own  merry  boy,  looking  from  the 
window  for  him,  waiting  to  give  him  a  noisy  greet- 
ing, while  the  baby  crowed  a  welcome  from  her 
mother's  arms.  He  was  a  kindly  man,  but  he  saw 
so  much  misery  every  day  he  grew  to  think  little 
of  it. 

Still  she  stood  at  the  half-open  door,  fearing  to 
lose  one  last  look  or  word  of  her  boy,  poor  Jim  who 
would  be  gone  in  the  morning,  yet  dreading  to  go 
back  to  him.  Slie  knew,  in  a  dumb,  blind  way, 
something  of  death.  Men  and  women  and  little 
children  had  died  in  the  rooms  below,  but  she  had 
kept  as  far  from  it  as  possible.  The  doctor  said  it 
would  be  b-'lter;  perhap? — she  did  not  know  ;  but 
what  should  she  do  when  he  was  gone,  and  where 
would  he  g  >,  and  who  would  come  for  him,  and 
what  should  she  say  to  him  when  she  went  back? 

"  Did  he  say  I  was  goin'  away  an'  would  be  bet- 
ter off?"  a-^ked  Jim,  his  face  as  eager  as  when  he 
a^ked  his  mother  if  she  loved  him.  "  Then  He 
must  be  comin'  for  me  at  last.  Nobody  else  loves 
me  but  you,  an'  I've  hived  Him  all  the  time.  I 
wish  I  could  do  somethin'  for  Him  before  He  comes. 
I'd  do  any  thin'  He  wanted  me  to,  if  I  only  kaew 
it.    I  don't  care  what." 

His  mothersattearless,  despairing,  watching  him 
in  the  gathering  twilight  until  the  last,  faint, 
lovely  sunset-tints  faded  from  the  sky,  and  the 
first  star  twinkled  through  the  dusk.  He  just 
smiled  to  greet  it,  then  the  smile  died  from  his 
face,  and  the  gray  shadows,  that  come  but  ojce, 
crept  over  it. 

And  the  poor  woman  moaned  over  the  one  who 
was  deaf  to  her  calling  and  dumb  to  her  pleading; 
who  was  bliud  to  the  wild  sorrow  in  her  face ;  and 
felt  not  in  his  cold  silence  the  clasp  of  her  arms  ; 
calling  him  by  the  old  name ;  telling  him  over  and 
over  of  her  love;  kissing  his  icy  cheek;  rocking 
him  0:1  her  bosom,  as*  she  had  done  that  other 
night,  and  yet  feeling,  with  a  shuddering  terror, 
that  he  had  gone  from  her  love  and  care  forever. 


To  die  well,  we  must  live  well. 
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The  Snow-Flakc. 


BY  RET.  J.   P.   DONKLAN. 


Mrs.  B.  was  a  very  worthy,  but  extremely  poor 
widow,  who  lived  in  St.  Patrick's  pHrisli,  in  Wash- 
ington, about  twenty  years  ago.  "With  great  diffi- 
culty she  managed  to  find  support  for  herself  and 
family  of  five  children,  by  "  taking  in  waahing," 
as  it  is  termed.  Ilir  children  were  all  girls.  Mary, 
the  eldest,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  had  for  two 
years  been  in  wretched  liealth.  Katie,  the  next  in 
age,  was  just  able  to  assist  her  poor  mother  in 
taking  care  of  her  little  sisters,  and  sometimes  in 
helping  about  the  housework.  Martha  and  Ellen 
were  just  able  to  care  for  themselves,  or  try  to 
amuse  their  poor  little  broken-backed  sister,  the 
youngest,  the  pet.  IIow  natural  and  how  fortunate 
that  the  afflicted  of  the  family  should  be  the  favor- 
ite. In  this  family,  poor  little  Annie,  tlie  hump- 
back, was  the  pet  of  all,  even,  as  she  was  in  real- 
ity, tlie  happiest  of  all.  Ah!  how  many  anxious 
nights  must  that  poor  mother  have  spent  in  think- 
ing what  wouKl  become  of  her  orphan  children! 
What  must  have  been  her  fears  for  the  future,  as 
she  would  place  bef  >re  them  the  scanty  meal  her 
toilings  had  procured,  wlien  she  thought  of  the 
possibility  of  her  being  taken  away  from  them  or 
the  dangers  that  surrounded  them. 

"  Mother,"  said  Katie,  one  evening  after  they 
had  all  finished  their  little  supi>er,  "  it  is  sister 
Mary's  turn  to  sleep  with  you  and  Annie  to-night, 
and  I  will  sleep  in  the  oven." 

It  was  mid-winter.  The  night  winds  weJt 
whistling  through  the  crevices  of  the  house. 
They  had  tried  to  stop  the  cracks  and  openings 
with  paper,  old  rags,  etc.,  as  best  they  might,  but 
still  the  poor,  miserable  room  was  cold  and  cheer- 
less. There  was  but  one  room  in  the  old  log 
house.  Decay  had  already  caused  one  side  to  set- 
tle, so  that  the  cabin  leaned  threateningly.  The 
roof  no  hmger  prevented  the  elements  from  enter- 
ing, so  that  at  that  very  moment  the  falling  snow 
began  to  gather  on  the  floor  in  one  part  of  the 
room.  There  wa<<  an  olJ-fashioiied  oven  built  on 
one  side  of  the  fire-place,  which  was  yet  in  toler- 
able n>pair.  In  this  oven,  in  the  absence  of  a  more 
comfortable  phce,  it  was  the  custitm  for  at  least 
one  of  the  children  to  sleep  at  night.  Those  who 
tj>ok  the  fioor  would  not  unfrequently  be  aroused 
at  night  by  the  rain  or  snow.  This  night  Martha 
and  Ellen  were  to  try  the  floor,  little  Annie  and 
poor,  Mckly  Mary  were  to  sleep  with  mother  on 
her  bed  nf  straw,  and  Katie  was  to  tike  the  oven. 
Poor  children!  Poor  mother!  Yet  they  were 
happy,  for  ilrs.  B.  was  a  fervent  Christian. 
She  knew  that  Qod  lules  all  thingis, — she  knew 


that  Qod  permits  sufiering  for  wise  purposes.  If 
she  sometimes  thought  how  different  it  would  have 
been  had  her  husbind  not  been  taken  from  her, 
she  would  promptly  resign  herself  and  family  to 
the  care  of  the  widows  and  the  orphans'  Father, 
and  sjie  carefully  instructed  her  children  to  do 
the  same.  Mrs.  B.  had  that  day  arranged  with  the 
writer  to  administer  Holy  Communion  to  Mary  at 
home,  for  she  was  too  feeble  to  venture  out  in  bad 
weather,  and  it  had  been  some  months  sicce  the 
dear  child  had  been  able  to  approach  the  Holy 
Table.  After  the  usual  i.ight  prayer,  their  moth- 
er's kis9,  and  a  goml  night  all-round,  this  little 
family  went  to  sleep.  Oh!  how  lovingly  did 
angels  watch  around  each  slumberer.  These  poor 
were  the  poor  in  spirit,  of  whom  'tis  written  they 
are  blessed.  What  though  the  world  looked  on 
them  as  poor,  the  Father  of  the  poor  was  their 
comforter  exceeding  great,  and  the  Angels  that 
hovered  over  the  trembling  One  of  Bethlehem 
claimed  them  as  coinponions.  The  morning  rame. 
Each  little  one  was  up  bright  and  early,  for  Father 
James  would  soon  be  coming.  The  little  table 
was  prepared ;  upon  the  clean,  white  cloth  was 
placed  the  blessed  candle,  holy  water,  and  the 
small  crucifix ;  Mary  was  at  prayer,  endeavoring 
to  prepare  her  soul  more  and  more  for  the  worthy 
reception  of  the  Bread  of  Angels,  when  the  writer 
tapped  gently  at  the  door,  and  was  admitted  with 
many  welcomes  by  the  happy  mother.  Mary  had 
received  Holy  Communion.  Just  as  Father  James 
was  preparing  to  leave,  a  show-flake  fell  directly 
upon  his  hai)d,  and  he  involuntarily  looked  up  to 
see  whence  it  cime.  To  his  su^pri^e  he  found  the 
roof  sadly  broken  inmiediately  over  his  head. 
Upon  inquiry  he  was  told  this  had  long  been  the 
case.  One  remark  induced  another,  so  that  in  a 
few  moments  he  learned  how  destitute  this  family 
was. 

"  But  how  do  you  all  all  sleep  in  that  one  bed  r" 
asked  the  writer. 

**  Oh !  we  get  along  the  best  we  can,"  replied 
the  mother;  "some  sleep  with  me,  some  on  the 
floor — " 

•'And  Katie  thloops  in  the  oven,"  lisped  poor 
little  Annie,  anxious  to  have  something  to  say. 

She  did  say  something,  dear  little  one,  more  than 
craftier  tongue  could  tell.  Her  innocence  had  dis- 
close what  her  mother's  sorrows  could  never  com- 
pel her  to  betray. 

"IIow  is  thisl"  said  the  writer,  "what  does 
Annie  say?" 

Ami  the  whole  truth  as  related  was  unfolded. 
On  -the  spot  it  was  determined  that  something 
should  be  done  for  this  interesting  family.  They 
should  not  long  continue  in  this  tumbling  down, 
leaky  old  house ;  these  poor  little  children  should 
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no  longer  take  turns  in  sleeping  in  the  oven. 
There  was  a  prett}'  lot  in  the  northern  portion  of 
"Washington  to  be  hud.  'Twas  bought.  Mr.  Jack- 
son, a  carpenter,  was  engaged,  before  night-fall, 
to  build  on  it  a  neat  little  cottage  containing  tliree 
rooms.  No  one  knew  for  whom  the  house  was 
built,  the  good  mother  and  her  children  getting  on 
in  the  mean  time  the  best  they  could.  In  a  won- 
derfully short  time  the  cottage  was  complete.  A 
neat  fence  surrounded  it.  It  was  indeed  a  pretty 
little  residence,  enough  to  gladden  the  heart  at 
least  of  him  who  was  about  to  enjoy  the  happiness 
of  giving  it  to  this  worthy  family.  But  there 
must  be  some  furniture  first.  So  a  nice  stove, 
some  bedding,  chairs,  a  pretty,  little  cheap  carpet 
on  the  front  floor,  some  crockery,  and  in  the  yard 
a  good-natured  supply  of  wood  already  sawed  and 
piled  up.  Now  for  the  surprise.  When  all  things 
were  ready,  it  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  January. 
The  writer  went  to  visit  the  good  family.  He 
found  them,  as  usual,  happy  in  their  distress. 

"Mrs.  B ,"  said  he,  "I  want  you  and  all  the 

children  to  come  with  me  to  look  at  a  house  a  little 
way  oflF." 

Just  then  there  was  a  great  fluttering  of  clo'.hes 
and  fixing  of  hair,  etc.,  for  they  were  all  going  to 
be  seen  with  the  priest  and  to  see  a  house.  Per- 
haps he  is  going  to  rent  a  nice  house  for  them,  "  or 
what  can  be  the  reason  he  wants  us  to  go  with 
him?"  Well,  we  all  went  up  the  street  together, 
and  if  ever  Father  James  was  a  happy  man  he 
was  just  then,  if  ever  the  distance  seemed  long 
before  it  did  appear  as  if  it  were  twice  as  long 
this  time,  so  anxious  was  he  to  enjoy  the  surprise. 

"Oh,  mother!  what  a  nice  new  house  this  is," 
exclaimed  poor  little  Annie,  as  at  length  they 
reached  the  door. 

They  turned  the  key  and  entered.  The  chiklen 
scarced  ventured  to  tread  on  the  clean  carpet. 
They  went  from  one  room  to  another,  the  poor 
mother,  the  meanwhile,  growing  absolutely  faint 
with  suspense,  for  she  had  already  began  to  sus- 
pect what  was  coming. 

"Well,  children,  how  do  you  like  this  house?" 

"  Oh  !  it  is  so  good,"  said  poor  Mary. 

"  And  how  would  you  like  to  live  here,  Mary?" 

"  Oh !  Father  James,  I  should  be  soon  well  if 
I  only  could  live  in  this  house." 

"  Well,  Mary  dear,  you  shall  live  in  this  house ; 
come  here,  mother,"  said  Fatlier  James,  address 
ing  their  almost  bewildered  parent;  "come  here. 
This  is  your  house ;  you  shall  no  longer  remain 
in  that  old  cabin.  Now,  thank  God,  you  have  a 
home  of  your  own." 

To  describe  the  scene  that  followed  would  be 
impossible.  They  could  not  bL'lieve  their  senses. 
The  smaller  children  were  already  on  the  new 


chairs,  with  their  hands  comiailly  folded,  and 
looking  about  tlie  room  in  most  ridiculous  solem- 
nity; some  were  handling  the  stove  as  if  to  see 
how  much  polish  would  come  oflEl  The  poor, 
overwhelmed  mother  was  wringing  her  hands,  and 
could  only  repeat  in  her  astonishment  aud  tears : 

"Well,  well.  Father  James,  Father  James!" 

Little  Mary  continued  repeating: 

"  Oh,  shall  be  well  now ! — shall  be  well  now !" 

How  they  spent  the  day  we  don't  know,  for  Fa- 
ther James  was  happy  enough,  and  went  away 
home.  This  family  was  now  provided  for.  Con- 
tentment was  on  every  face.  Whenever  the 
priest  came  to  visit  them,  all  would  gather 
around  him,  as  it  were,  the  father  of  the  family, 
and  there  was  kept  a  large  chair  for  his  exclus- 
ive use.  And  Mary  did  get  well.  From  the 
hour  she  first  entered  the  new  home,  she  rap- 
idly recovered.  And  the  children  all  grew  each 
day  more  interesting.  Every  little  while,  by  econ- 
omy and  the  earnings  of  the  elder  children,  as 
they  grew  able  to  assist,  some  new  comfort  was 
added  to  the  home,  so  that  in  a  couple  or  three 
years  it  became  one  of  the  most  agreeable  places 
to  visit.    Tlie  young  gentlemen  came,  too. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Robert ,  a  suc- 
cessful mechanic,  proposed  to  Mary,  who,  with  her 
mother's  approbation,  accepted  his  ofler.  In  due 
time  the  first  wedding  took  place.  It  was  a  grand 
aflair.  Mary  was  well  provided  for,  and  hardly 
was  the  excitement  of  her  marriage  over  when 

Mr.  George  B ,  almost  a  namesake,  asked  for 

Katie,  and  bore  off"  his  prize.  Two  years  from  that 
day  Martha  was  admitted  among  the  noble,  self- 
denying  band  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  twelve 
months  latter  Ellen  followed  Martha  to  Emmetts- 
burg.  Little  Annie  remains  with  her  mother  at 
the  cottage  homestead,  and  all  have  agreed  that 
when  their  mother  dies  the  house  shall  go  to  the 
poor,  little  cripple  sister.  As  yet,  all  parties  are 
living,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
excellent  health. 


I  TOLD  You  So. — An  old  lady  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  declaring,  after  the  occurrence  of  any 
event,  that  she  had  predicted  it,  was  one  day  clev- 
erly "  sold  "  by  her  worthy  spouse,  who,  like  many 
others  we  wot  of,  had  got  tired  of  hearing  her  eter- 
nal "  I  told  you  so."  Rushing  into  the  house, 
breathless  with  excitement,  he  dropped  into  a 
chair,  elevated  his  hands,  aud  exclaimed — "  Oh,  my 
dear,  what  do  you  think?  The  old  cow  has  gone 
and  eaten  up  our  grindstone!"  The  old  lady  was 
ready,  and,  hardly  waiting  to  hear  the  last  word, 
she  screamed  out  at  the  top  of  her  lungs — "  I  told 
you  so!  I  told  you  sol  You  always  w  uld  let  it 
stand  out  o'  doors." 
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Iidecent  Pablications. 

"We  prefer  to  give  to  our  readers  the  words  of 
the  Editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Picnynne  on  a  sub- 
ject that  is  of  paramount  importance  to  tlicm. 
We  do  so  because  it  mi£;ht  be  thouglit  by  some 
that  we  are  too  scrupulous  on  the  subject :  but 
when  they  see  the  sentiments  of  a  man,  most  likely 
not  a  Catholic,  thcj'  must  be  convinced  that  the 
indecent  literature  of  the  country  is  a  crying  evil, 
and  one  to  which  their  children  are  daily  exposed. 
Let  them  look  to  it: 

Parents  take  pains  to  keep  the  bodies  of  their 
children  sound.  A  lameness,  a  defect,  a  weakness 
or  a  dL'formity  is  lamented.  If  they  become  ill,  no 
time  is  lost  in  applying  restoratives  or  calling  med- 
ical aid.  What  parents  can  do  by  care,  whole- 
some nurture,  suitable  shelter  and  clothing,  and  all 
other  means  of  keeping  and  improving  health, 
they  felJom  fail  to  do.  The  end  is  the  happiness 
of  their  children,  or,  to  use  another  form  of  expres- 
sion, the  end  is  to  prevent  them  from  sutfering 
pain. 

Then,  too,  parents,  so  far  as  their  own  means 
and  intellect"?  go,  are  very  careful  to  watch  over 
the  growing  minds  of  their  children,  to  reform  all 
obliquities,  to  supply  all  defects,  to  help  them  in 
their  studies,  to  promote  their  mental  diicijiline 
and  to  increase  their  power  of  usefulness.  Hence 
parental  interest  in  schools,  teachers  and  school- 
books.  Hence  the  justly  important  figure  which 
school  education  cuts  in  civilized  countries. 
Hence  the  pride  and  gnitificalion  of  fathers  and 
mothers  at  the  scholastic  success  of  their  sons  and 
daughters.  Tlie  motive  is  the  same  as  before — the 
desire  (love  inspired)  of  making  children  happy. 
They  will  not  give  their  children  poisonous  food; 
they  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  falsely  taught. 

There  is  a  third  kind  of  care  which  really  good 
parents  take  of  their  children.  Not  satisfied  with 
8)  nurturing  their  br>di  s  and  minds  as  to  secure 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  against  pain,  they  try  to 
give  them  go-xl,  wholesome,  sound  principles 
They  try  to  teach  them  as  to  their  relations  to 
their  feHow-bi.-iugs,  and  as  to  the  duties  which 


grow  out  of  such  relations.  They  try  to  teach 
them  their  whole  duty,  and  in  order  that  they  may 
know  that  duty,  they  try  to  cultivate  and  stimulate 
a  high  moral  sense.  They  teach  to  them  the  dif- 
ference between  the  vice  (which  hurts  the  one 
who  has  it  and  all  who  meet  him)  and  the  virtue 
which  does  good  to  the  good  man  and  to  all  who 
know  him.  They  try  to  point  out  to  him  that 
path  of  duty  (equally  tfiid  always  the  path  of 
honor)  which  is  nearest  in  consonance  with  divine 
law,  and  therefore  best  calculated  to  promote 
rational  happiness.  As  before,  good  fathers  and 
good  mothers  do  this  for  the  happiness  of  their 
children.  So,  in  a  most  harmonious  system  of 
physical  culture,  mental  education  and  moral  train- 
ing, parental  care  and  affection  aim  always  at  one 
thing — the  happiness  of  children.  Affection  fall- 
ing short  of  that  aim  is  more  animal  than  human. 
Too  long  a  preface  for  our  purpose.  There  are 
published  at  this  date  a  great  number  of  corrupt- 
ing and  immoral  papers,  lilted  with  disguiseii  inde- 
cency in  their  reading  columns  and  having  illus- 
trative engravings  calculated  to  awaken  improper, 
prurient  and  immoral  feelings.  Of  course  no  de- 
tails can  be  given  here  as  to  what  these  pictures 
represent.  They  are  usually  inartistic,  very  vulgar 
attempts  to  represent  nude  human  forms,  but  in 
violation  of  all  anatomy,  symmetry  and  taste.  But 
they  are  not  intended  for  the  eyes  of  the  judicious, 
or  for  those  of  good  sense  and  correct  taste.  They 
are  to  please  the  untaught  vulgar,  and  the  reading 
matter  to  which  these  pictures  refer  is  levelled  to 
the  same  gra  le  of  readers.  Sometimes  the  pic- 
lures  are  giveu  under  the  shallow  pretense  of  de- 
scribing some  scene  in  a  criminal  transaction, 
where  it  is  attempted  to  justify  the  description  by 
denunciatory  words.  The  tricks  of  the  police 
gazettes  are  familiar  to  the  publishers,  whose  pur- 
pose it  is  to  cater  to  a  perverted  taste.  Such  pub- 
lications, with  their  prints,  have  the  double  effect 
of  defiling  the  imaginations  of  the  young,  and  of 
feeding  the  already  corrupted  taste  of  the  old. 
Parents  acting  from  proper  consideration  for  the 
m  )ral  health  of  their  children,  cannot  take  too 
much  pains  to  keep  this  filthy  trash  out  of  their 
sight.     The  dealers  who  expose  it  for  sale  are  not 
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worthy  of  the  countenance  and  custom  of  the  or- 
derly and  moral  class  of  citizens. 

Besides  these  weekly  and  monthly  pictorials 
there  is  a  mass  of  clicap  and  nasty  litemtuie,  made 
captivating  to  the  ignorant  and  vulgar  hy  a  class  of 
engravings  similar  to  those  alrea^ly  referred  to.  To 
cultivated  taste  these  novels  are  harmless,  because 
digusling.  Prostituted  talent  of  all  kinds  is  em- 
ployed in  their  production,  but  they  are  usually  in- 
tended for  those  who  can  merely  read  without  any 
faculty  of  discrimination.  But  the  youthful  fancy, 
unless  well  trained,  has  a  thirst  for  what  borders 
on  obscenity  or  what  suggests  indelicacy.  These 
cheap  illustrated  stories  are  disguised  attempts  to 
feed  this  bad  appetite,  easily  cured  if  not  fed,  but 
easily  fostered  beyond  all  cure. 

Legal  prohibition  and  censorship  are  not  prac- 
ticable, for  no  officer  of  the  law  could  well  say 
where  decency  ends  and  where  intolerable  and  per- 
nicious indecency  begins.  There  is  much  in  the 
current  and  accepted  literature  of  the  age  which  is 
sanctioned  only  by  the  exalted  talent  or  genius  of 
the  authors,  and  which,  divested  of  the  music  of 
verse,  the  charm  of  prose,  or  the  coloring  of  art, 
becomes  almost  ob.-ceue.  But  sucli  are  not  the 
models  for  the  authors  of  that  fiaslij'  literature 
which  shines  only  by  its  own  phosphoric  putres- 
cence. 


Atc  Marra. 

Ave  Sfaria  !  Maiden  mild  ! 

Listen  to  a  rnuiden's  pr.iyor; 
Though  cans't  hear  liioiiyrh  from  the  wild. 

Thou  cans't  save  araid  despair. 
SaTe  may  we  sleep  beneath  thy  care, 

Tliough  vanquished,  outcast  and  reviled  ; 
Maiden  !  bear  a  maiden's  prayer  ; 

Mother,  hear  a  suppliant  child  I 

Ave  JIaria  I 

Ave  Maria  !  nndcfilcd  ! 

The  flinty  couch  we  now  must  share. 
Shall  seem  with  down  of  eider  piled, 

If  thy  protection  hover  there. 
The  murky  cavern's  heavy  air 

Shall  breathe  of  balm  if  Ihou  hast  smiled  ; 
Then,  Maiden  !  hear  a  maiden's  prayer, 

Mother  bear  a  suppliant  child  ; 

Ave  Maria! 

Ave  Maria  !  stainless  styled  ! 

Foul  demons  of  the  earth  and  air. 
From  this  their  wonted  haunt  exiled, 

Shall  flee  before  thy  presence  fair. 
We  bow  us  to  our  lot  of  care, 

Beneath  thy  guidance  reconciled  ; 
Hear  for  a  maid— a  maiden's  prayer  I 

And  for  a  father,  hear  a  child. 

SiB  W.  ScoTT'8  "  MarmUmy 


fCoPTIIOHT    PtCVKCS] 

ZOE'8  DAUGHTER. 

BT  MBS.  ANNA  H.  DOKSET. 

I*A.UT    II. 

CHAPTER    III. 

THE  SUADOWS  OF  CLOfPS. 

Frank  Yellott  met  a  gay  party  at  "Maryhall," 
the  spacious  and  hospitable  country-seat  of  the 
Ogles,  who  were  never  happier  than  when  it  was 
j  crowded  with  guests.    On  this  occasion  the  com- 
I  pany  was  choice  and  brilliant :  the  beautiful  Caton 
I  sisters,  the  fair  Ridouts,  the  bright  Howards,  Miss 
I  Fairfiiy,  graceful  Nellie  Lee,  and  other  gay  belles, 
who  were  noted, not  only  for  their  personal  attrac- 
tions, but  for  the  more  weighty  clinrm  of  b,  ing 
I  possessors,  in  their  own  right,  of  broad  acres  and 
I  numerous  slaves,  were  there,  a  galaxy  of  rare  love- 
liness, which  brought  to  "  Maryhall "  all  the  young 
j  bloods  of  South  Maryland,  and  the  Virginia  neigh- 
I  borhood  for  miles  around.    Tiiere  was  a  perpetual 
I  flow  of  merriment  and  gaiety  kept  up  and  enjoyed 
j  in  the  hearty  fashion  of  tl)e  times  by  the  ligiit- 
licnrted  young  people,  and  Fmnk  Ycliott  found 
himself  in  the  miJst  of  congenlil  spirits,  whose 
lead  he  had  no  scruple  in  fallowing.    It  was  a  re- 
lief to  h'm  to  get  into  such  society,  after  the  hum- 
drum quiet   of  "Iiaylands"  of  which    he  was 
heartily  j^ick,  and  he  yielded  himself  without  re- 
serve to  its  fascinations,  more  than  charmed  to  find 
himself  the  object  of  the  beautiful  Betsy  Caton's 
flirtations. 

The  routine  of  pleasure  at  "Maryhall"  was  in- 
nocent enough  as  tlie  world  goes;  none  of  the  peo- 
ple there  pretended  to  be  religious,  and  like  but- 
terflies lived  only  in  the  esjoyment  of  present 
sunshine ;  but  we  cannot  say  much  for  the  orgies 
held  at  one  or  two  bachelor  establishments  son»c 
eight  or  ten  miles  distant,  where  the  gentlemen 
adjourned  after  saying  "gooel  night"  at  the  Hull, 
spending  the  hours  until  sunrise  in  deep  play,  and 
bard  drink,  and  such  carousals  as  left  them  with 
blood-shot  eyes,  unsteady  hands,  aching  heads,  and 
burning  thirst  until  noon-day,  when,  with  the  aid 
of  copious  draughts  of  soda  and  strong  coflfee,  their 
energies  were  sufficiently  restored  for  them  to 
make  their  toilette.*?,  mount  their  horses  and  gallop 
down  to  "  Maryhall,"  to  renew  their  homage  to  its 
fair  inmates.  It  was  a  jolly  life,  Fnmk  Yellott 
thought;  he  had  never  had  so  roystering  a  time, 
nor  met  a  set  of  fellows  so  complete  ly  after  his  own 
heart;  but  he  felt  it  incumben^on  him  to  make  a 
^ow  of  shortening  a  visit  which  had  already  ex- 
Tended — unexpectedly  to  himself— over  several 
days.    But  his  generous  host  and  hostess  would 
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not  nt^cpt  hisndiius, — the  ladies  thrciitoncd  never  "Has  Miss  D'Olivicrez  much  expression?"  ^hc 
to  Rpitik  to  liim  niniin  if  lie  went,  nnd  tliu  ei  aslce  1,  bluslii.iir  i>li<^litly,  us  she  put  awuy  the  mlr- 
tlcnicn  of  tlic  iwrty  dctlari-d   tlicy  would   black*    ror  witli  h<T  fan. 

bHil  liim.  IIu  Bcurcily  nit-tUd  nil  tliis  op|>osiiinn  "No;  Miss  D'Olivicrcz  lacks  expression, — she 
to  induce  him  to  numiii,  but  he  wns  gitui  of  it,  fur  is  deedt,  an  1  would  miku  a  b.-a  ilifjl  St.  A;ncs, 
it  1  ft  Mm  without  excuse  and  he  yielded  grace-  i  but  licr  fiicc  is  coIJ — but  perhaps  I  cannot  apprc- 
fully  to  the  prts>ure,  and  with  skilful  tuct  devoted  j  ciate  such  perfection;  it  rebukes  mc,  aud  makes 
liimself  more  than   ever  to  the  beautiful  Betsey    me  feel  what  a  sinner  I  am." 


Caion.  Thinking  of  Lucia,  in  conlnist  to  her,  he 
got  to  fiel  himself  an  injuretl  mau,  to  be  tied  by 
tlic  Interests  of  iii'i  family  to  a  woman  so  pious  and 
ppiriilcss  that  if  he  mnrricil  her,  she  would  be  a 
constant,  living  rebuke  to  him.  for  he  had  not  the 
remotest  thought  of  altering  his  mode  of  life;  he 
only  wanted  tlic  means  of  indulgence,  to  carry 


"And  have  you  the  grace  to  cry  ^  nua  culpa V 
Miss  D'Olivierez  must  be  a  rare  being  to  exert 
such  influence.  Let  us  hope  that  she  may  in 
time  convert  you." 

"  Miis  Caton,  this  is  the  age  of  reason ;  brighter 
lights  are  chasing  away  o!d  musty  superstitions," 
he  asiawcred.  Inspired  by  his  evil  genius.    "Men 


out  his  peculiar  ideas  of  enjoyment,  and  as  he  I  will  no  hmger  submit  to  be  priest-ridde.i." 
■would  Iiave  to  marry  a  rich  wile  to  si'cu re  those  "Mr.  Yellolt,"  said  Miss  Caton,  rising  in  all  the 
means,  he  didn't  want  one  who'd  be  a  perpilual  I  slateliness  and  grace  of  her  rare  beauty,  "I  may 
bur  and  hindranCw-  to  him.  Here  was  one,  he  j  not  listen  to  such  sentiments.  I  am  a  devout  be- 
thnuglit  within  his  r«-ach.  Ix*auliful,  spirited,  full  i  liever  in,  anil  a  member  of  the  Catholic  faith;  and 
of  da-h  and  wit,  and  withal  rich  enough — in  short,  j  sincerely  hope  that  you  only  affjct  the  dangerous 
she  wag  just  the  thing.  ideas  you  express." 

He  wrote  to  his  uncle  sayi.ig  that  his  new  I  "You  judge  rightlj'.  Miss  Caton,"  he  replied, 
friends  had  madj  a  seriis  of  engagements  for  him  |  with  quick,  consummate  tact,  while  he  mentally 
which  he  could  not  get  out  of  without  almost  of- |  ground  his  t«eth  over  the  blunder  he  had  made, 
ft-nding  them,  and  wished  Irs  servants  to  bring  I  "I  am  but  jesting;  I  am  myself  a  Catholic." 
him  some  changes  of  cl<»thing  which  he  ordered.  I  "A  Catholic!"  she  uttered,  opening  wide  her 
He  CO  eluded  with  a  message  to  Lucia,  couched  in  great  brown  eyts,  a..d  looking  at  him  as  she  m'ght 
tile  most  d«  licate  and  frienilly  terms.  Lucia  was  |  have  looked  at  some  transformation  of  mugic, 
heartily  glad  to  hear  that  he  was  enjoying  himself,  which  changed  a  mm  into  a  reptile.  "I  cannot 
and   more  thai  glad  that  he  was  not  at  "  Hay- 1  undersUind,  Mr.  Yellott,  how  a  Catholic  can  so  far 


lands   just  then,  to  Interrupt    her    plans,  about 
wliiih  hhe  was  very  busy. 

While  All  in   Biooke  and  Lucia  were  talking 
over  Iheir  coffee  about  Frank,  (he  rather  moodily) 


forget  his  loyalty  to  his  faith,  as  to  assume  for  a 
single  instant  the  guise  of  its  most  deadly  ene- 
mies," she  said,  bending  her  proud  head  with 
stately  courtesy,  ns  she   moved   away.      "  I  wish 


the  fiiliowing  conver>aiion  look  place  in  a  nook  of   you  m'^st  earnestly  a  belter  understanding  of  its 

the  dr.iwinu'-room,  at  "Mary hail,"  between  Frank  j  obligitlons." 

Yellolt  and  Mi<8  Caton.  I      "You  are  severe,  Miss  Caton;"  he  said,  also 

"  I  hear."  slie  said,  "  that  Miss  D'Olivit*rez  is  very    rising, 
beautiful."  I      "  You  will  excuse  me  If  I  leave  you, — I  have  let- 

A  bewitching  smile  was  on   her  lips,  and  she  '  tcrs  to  write,"  was  her  only  response,  as  she  swept 
flirted  her  large  Spanish  fan,  which  glittered  with    out  of  the  room,  leaving  him  to  his  own  thoughts. 


Fpangles.  and  jewels  set  cunningly  into  the  ivory 
frsiinc-woik. 

":^he  is  not  flauntingly  beautiful;  but  she  is — 
yes— she  is  exquisitely  pretty." 

"Only  that,  now,  upon  your  honor?" 


How  he  swore  under  his  breath ;  how  he  cursed 
his  stupidity  which  Lad  balfled  him  so  ignomin- 
iously  at  the  outset  <  f  his  new  designs.  How  ho 
cursed  his  bluiider  and  himself,  we  amnot  sully 
our  pages  by  relating;  we  will  only  record  the  s:id 


**W«1I,  to  be  qtiite  frank,  I  once  thought  Miss    fact  that  his  rage  culminated  in  his  cursing  his 
D'Olivierez  peerlessly  benuliful;  since  then,!  have    faith  with  deep  and  bilter  blasphemies, 
seen  another,  eveu  more  fair."  I      Then  ho  rushed  from  the  house,  and  mounting 

"n»w  strange!  How  very  wonderful  the  beauty  '  his  horse,  which  his  groom  Imd  been  walking  up 
of  the  other  must  be.    Where  may  she  be  seen?"     I  and  down  the  gravelled  drive  for  a  half  hour  or 

"lam  happy  to  b?  able  to  gratify  you.  I  will!  more,  he  dug  his  ppnr  rowel  deep  into  the  fine 
s'low  you  her  miniature,"  he  sjiid,  drawing  from  animal's  sides,  and  gallopped  off  in  break-neck 
his  ve>t  pocket  a  small  oval  mirror,  set  In  mother-  {  style.  That  night  he  spent  at  bachelor  Siths,  and 
ofp;arl  aud  g«»ld,  and  holding  it  before  the  proud,  drank  so  deeply  that  even  the  men  around  him, 
8')iikliug  lace.   -  !  accustomed  to  that  sort  of  ihing,  feared  he  would 
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peril  his  life,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  drugged  bis 
brandy,  and  called  in  the  servants  to  take  him  up 
bodily  to  bed,  as  soon  as  the  brandy  took  effect. 

Meanwhile,  Lucia  was  getting  on  slowly  with 
her  plans.  The  old  tobacco  house  was  cleansed 
and  whitewashed,  and  at  last  one  bright  morning, 
by  Maum  Chloe's  energetic  efforts,  was  filled  with 
barefooted,  almost  naked  children  of  the  planta- 
tation,  children  of  every  hue,  from  ebony  so  in- 
tense that  they  looked  like  effigies  of  the  ancient 
plague  of  darkness,  up  through  every  gradation  of 
color  to  almost  white.  It  was  a  day  of  inexpressi- 
ble weariness  and  discouragement,  which  was  not 
helped  by  Maum  Chloe's  sniffs  and  oft  repeated  "I 
told  you  so !"  while  an  occasional  shake  or  tweak 
of  the  ear  attested  her  appreciation  of  the  stupid- 
ity of  the  young  aspirants  foreknowledge.  Lucia 
never  dreamed  of  such  moral  darkness,  such  dense 
ignorance,  as  she  discovered  in  her  neophytes,  and 
it  sometimes  touched  so  closely  on  the  grotesque 
and  ludicrous,  that  she  could  with  difficulty  com- 
mand her  countenance.  Her  first  object  was  to 
find  out  how  far  they  were  enlightened,  in  a  Chris- 
tian sense,  and  with  this  view  she  ranged  them  in 
two  large  semi-circles  in  front  of  her  table — the 
smaller  children  in  front,  and  when  the  shuffling 
of  their  dirt-crusted  feet  upon  the  board  floor  was 
over,  and  they  stood  silent  and  expectant,  she 
asked  them:  "Who  made  you?"  when,  to  her 
horror,  a  shrill  voice  answered  :  "  I  growed  on  a 
cabbage  bed!"  while  yet  another  cried  out,  "  de 
cows  fotch  me ;"  and  oue  announced  in  evident 
good  faith  that  she  "had  grown  outen  a  tadpole!" 
Then  arose  a  clamor,  all  eager  to  sliow  off;  but 
Lucia,  lifting  her  hand,  commanded  sileuce. 

"  Tell  me,  now,  are  there  any  here  who  can  tell 
me  who  made  them?    Do  not  speak  unless  you 
know,"  she  said,  in  distinct,  impressive  tones. 
"  Obi  man." 

"De  big  God  up  dar!'''  said  one,  shyly.    This 
was   a   glimpse    of  daylight  to  Lucia,  and  she 
answered : 
"  Yes,  my  child,  God  made  you." 
"  Is  God  a  black  man,  Missis?"  asked  one. 
"  God  formed  us  all,  black  and  white.    He  is  our 
Creator,  our  Father,  who  placed  us  here  that  we 
might  love  Him,  and  serve  Him,  and  be  saved  for- 
ever.   Now  tell  me  who  made  you  ?" 

"  God !"  was  the  simultaneous  answer.  This 
was  something  for  them  to  klibw,  the  foundation 
stone  on  which  to  build  a  knowledge  unto  eternal 
life  in  the  minds  of  these  benighted  ones.  Then 
Lucia  uncovered  a  large  crucifix,  upon  her  table, 
and,  pointing  to  the  sorrowful  image  thereon,  told 
them,  in  simple  and  touching  language,  the  won- 
derful storj'  of  the  redemption.  The  deepest  inter- 
est was  expressed  in  every  dusky  countenance, 


and  tears  glistened  in  many  an  eye:  for  they 
belonged  to  an  emotional  race,  quickly  moved  and 
easily  touched.  Lucia  marked  these  signs  with 
thankfulness,  thinking  that  the  good  seed  had 
fallen  on  fallow  ground;  her  courage  was  renewed, 
and  she  allowed  them  to  throng  around  the  table 
to  get  a  nearer  view  of  the  image  of  Him  who  died 
for  them.  But  she  had  not  yet  guaged  the  depths 
of  their  ignorance. 

"  Poor  our  Saviour !"  said  one,  in  low,  pitying 
accents,  whose  skin  was  like  ebony  and  her  head 
crowned  with  a  crop  of  wool  so  closely  crinkled 
that  it  looked  like  charred  wood.     "  Poor  fellah  !"* 

Lucia  lost  breath ;  her  first  impulse  was  to  drive 
the  j'oung  Arab  out  of  her  sight,  but  when  she 
saw  the  genuine  pity  of  her  countenance  and  the 
tears  as  precious  in  the  sight  of  Him,  for  whose 
bitter  sufferings  they  were  shed,  as  were  the  Mag- 
dalen's, her  heart  was  nerved  with  a  great  pity 
towards  the  untutored  being,  and  'she  thought : 
"  Here  is  a  soul  who  will  love  Him  when  she 
learns  to  know  Him,  and  such  love  will  be  belter 
than  offerings  of  gold,  frankincense  or'myrrh." 

"  Was  you  dar.  Missis,  when  de  Jewses  nailed 
Him  to  de  tree  ?"  she  asked. 

"  No,"  speaking  gently,  "  I  was  not  there.  It 
happened  hundreds  of  years  ago;  but  we  must  re- 
member that  when  we  do  wrong,  we,  too,  nail 
Him  to  the  tree." 

"Missis,  was  dem  Jewses  buckra  folks?"  asked 
one,  with  a  bright,  intelligent  face. 

"I'd  a — I'd — I'd  a  throwcd  rocks  at  dem  ar 
Jewses  ef  /  had  ben  dar !"  stuttered  another,  in 
the  same  spirit  that  impelled  St.  Peter  to  cut  off 
the  ear  of  the  high  priest's  servant. 

"  I  am  now  going,"  said  Lucia,  covering  the  cru- 
cifix, "  to  give  each  of  you  an  apron,  a  pretty 
flowered  calico  apron,  which  Maura  Chloe  will 
teach  you  how  to  make,  and  if  you  make  the 
aprons  nicely,  then  I  will  give  you  dresses,  and  she 
will  cut  them  out  and  show  you  how  to  put  them 
together." 

There  was  great  delight  as  Maum  Chloe  handed 
out  the  aprons,  cut  out  and  the  hems  turned  down, 
a  needle  and  thread  and  a  bright,  new  brass  thim- 
ble for  each  of  them.  There  were  but  few  of 
them  who  had  ever  had  a  needle  in  their  fingers 
before,  all  of  them  being  the  children  of  "  field 
hands,"  and  beyond  the  civilizing  influences  of  the 
"gre't  house,"  they  did  not  know  whether  head  or 
point  went  in  first.  Some  of  them  put  their  thim- 
bles on  their  thumbs,  and,  altogether,  it  was  up- 
l)ill  work, — a  stumbling-block  to  Lticia,  and  to 
Maum  Chloe  worse  than  foolishness.  But  pres- 
ently a  few  of  them  began  to  learn  how  to  make  a 


*  All  Lucia's  experience  that  day  are  facte. 
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stitch;  and  others  comprehended  that  the  needle 
was  not  to  bu  put  in  the  eamu  place  every  time ; 
and  some,  who  had  been  maiiiug  wild  basting* 
thread  patterns  all  over  their  work,  were  brought 
to  their  senses  by  a  resounding  crack  of  Maum 
Chloe's  knuckles  upon  their  beads. 

But  now,  just  when  the  crooked  places  showed 
some  sign  of  being  made  straight,  shrill  shouts 
were  heard  which  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
old  tobacco  house  from  the  direction  of  the  "  quar- 
ters," and  more  than  one  angry-visaged  mother 
appeared  at  the  door,  ordering  their  wild  broods 
to  "  come  home  and  'tend  to  dar  bisness  'stead  of 
idliu'  away  dar  time  here  doin'  nuffla!"  "  De 
pigs  was  all  out  rummagin'  an'  rootin'  up  de  bean 
patch!"  complained  one;  "de  hawk  had  done 
come  an'  carried  de  best  young  chicken,  an' 
nobody  dar  to  skcer  him  oflf!"  said  another;  while 
a  third  still  more  angrily  declared  that  "  not  a 
weed  had  ben  hoed  up,  and  de  hens  had  done 
gone  and  laid  in  de  brush !" 

**  They  must  remain  a  half  hour  longer,"  said 
Lucia,  facing  them  with  calm  resolve ;  "  and  they 
are  to  come  here  every  day  at  the  same  hour." 

**  1  tell  you  what.  Missis,  you's  jest  gwiue  to  ruin 
dem  niggers;  dey  won't  be  wuth  shucks,"  said  one 
of  the  women,  scowling,  and  tossing  her  head. 

"  Dcy  can't  be  sparred.  Missis,  no  how.  We  has 
to  go  to  de  fields  to  our  ta^ks  and  dars  nobody 
home  to  take  keer  of  nuflin,"  said  another,  surlily. 
"  Our  chil'un's  no  better'n  we  'uns,  and  'U  have 
to  get  'long  like  we  'uns,  and  it's  lio  use  to  try  and 
larn  'em  uuffin, — dey's  only  niggers." 

"  But  they  must  come  here  for  a  few  hours 
every  day;  the  master  has  ordered  it  so.  They 
will  have  plenty  of  lime  left  to  attend  to  the 
chickens  and  pigs  and  weeding  our  your  gardens. 
Here  take  this  and  make  a  pretty  dress  for  your 
baby ;  and  here's  a  string  of  beads  like  gold  for 
yours;  and  here's  a  beautiful  head-handkerchief 
for  you,"  said  this  artful  missionary,  handing  out 
her  gifts  with  a  gracious  and  royal  air.  The 
women  were  won;  ihey  showed  their  white  even 
teeth  as  they  took  their  presents,  and  went  their 
ways,  half  in  doubt  and  wholly  pleased,  yet  not 
comprehending  the  new  order  of  things. 

[to  be  CONTINUKD.] 


Death  of  a  Life  Subscribbb. — Bernard  F. 
Sheridan,  a  life  subscriber  to  the  Ave  Maria, 
deparad  this  life  in  New  York,  Sept,  26lh,  forti- 
fii.d  by  all  the  rites  of  the  Church.  During  life, 
Mr.  Sheridan  showed  a  praisworlhy  zeal  in  advan- 
cing the  interests  of  the  little  journal  of  our  Bles- 
sed ^[other. 

May  he  rest  in  peace. 


A  Christ-Cross  Rhyme. 

ChrUt  His  CroM  shall  be  my  speed, 
Teach  me  Father  John  to  read : 
That  in  Church  on  holy-day, 
I  may  chant  the  psalm  and  pray. 

Let  me  Icam,  that  I  may  know 
What  the  shiniDg  windows  show: 
Where  the  lovely  lady  stands 
With  that  bright  ChUd-hi  her  hands. 

Teach  me  letters,  ABC, 

Till  that  I  shall  able  be. 

Signs  to  know,  and  words  to  frame, 

And  to  spell  sweet  Jesa's  name. 

Then,  dear  Father,  will  I  look. 
Day  and  night  in  that  fair  book. 
Where  the  talcs  of  saints  are  told. 
With  their  pictures,  all  in  gold. 

Teach  me,  Father  John,  to  say, 
Vesper-verse  and  matin-lay : 
So  when  I  to  God  shall  plead, 
Christ  Ills  Cross  shall  be  my  speed. 
-Lamp.  CofiNisn  Ballads. 


STARS  OF  OUR  LADT ; 

Or,  Glances  Throagh  the  Calendar. 

NOVEMBER. 
"  Daughter,  because  thou  offerest  devout  praises  to 
all  My  saints,  I  will  cause  them  to  obtain  for  thee  the 
virtue  peculiar  to  each.  The  Seraphs  shall  impart  to 
thee  the  ardor  of  charity  ;  the  Prophets,  the  discern- 
ment of  secrets ;  the  Apostles,  lively  faith  ;  the  Mar- 
tyrs, fortitude  in  suflfering." 

Such  was  the  munificent  reward  promised  by 
our  Lord  to  St.  Margaret  of  Cortona  for  her  fer- 
vent devotion  to  the  saints.  Indeed  there  are  few 
things  more  striking  in  the  visions  recorded  of  va- 
rious saints,  than  tlie  desire  shown  by  this  most 
loving  Master  to  procure  honor  on  earth  for  those 
whom  He  honors  in  His  eternal  kingdom,  and  to 
promote  that  "communion  of  Saints"  which  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  doctrines 
of  tlie  Church.  We  have  seen  a  Protestant  (and 
unfortunately  one  of  intense  bigotry)  afiTected  to 
tears  on  reading  that  sweet  verse  in  one  of  Father 
Donelan's  hymns  : 

"  When  friendless  and  lone  in  that  strange,  distant  land, 
My  spirit  in  Judgment  with  trembling  shall  stand, 
I  know  that  my  Mother  will  meet  her  child  there, 
I  know  that  fond  Mother  will  hear  her  child's  prayer." 

Our  MutJur,  our  elder  brother*  and  titiera  in  the 
faith — oh,  how  precious  to  the  heart  is  that  glori- 
ous relationship! 

In  a  rapture  with  which  St  Gertrude  was  fa- 
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vorc.l  nn  Ibe  Feast  of  All  Saints,  *' the  King  of 
Glory  appcarctl  to  her  as  llii:  faihir  of  a  ^rc.it  luni- 
ily,  who  was  entertaining  nil  liis  nciglibors,  tlio 
princes  and  powers;  so  that  the  Ciiurch  mil- 
itant and  the  Church  triumphant  appeared  to 
mingle  together,  and  each  took  his  place  according 
to  his  merit. 

"As  Gertrude  pra3'cd  for  the  soul  of  a  lay- 
brother,  lately  deceased,  she  inquired  what  his  state 
was,  and  our  Lord  replied :  '  lie  is  now  present, 
and  I  have  granted  him  this  favor  in  return  for 
the  earnest  prayers  which  have  been  made  for  him, 
— I  have  invited  him  to  assist  at  this  feast.'  Tlieu 
she  saw  our  Lord,  as  the  father  of  a  family,  seated 
at  a  table,  on  which  were  placed  all  the  prayers, 
oblations,  desires,  etc.,  which  hud  been  offered  for 
this  brother.  The  soul  stood  sad  and  dijccted  at 
one  end  of  the  tabic,  for  he  was  not  yet  sutBeienlly 
puiitied  to  behold  the  lovi  ig  countenance  of  our 
Lord;  but  he  soon  appeared  exceedingly  refreshed 
and  comforted  by  what  hj  beheld  before  hiiu. 
....  The  Blessed  Virgin  sut  as  a  Queen  be.-^ide 
her  divine  Son,  and  appeared  to  place  some  gifts 
on  the  table  as  a  reward  for  the  particular  devotion 
which  this  soul  had  for  her  wliile  on  earth.  The 
saints  to  whom  he  had  been  devout  also  made  of- 
ferings for  him;  and  by  these  things,  a.ul  the 
earnest  love  with  which  they  were  jjrvseuted  be- 
fore God,  the  countenance  of  the  brother  became 
hourly  more  serene  and  joyful,  and  he  slowly 
raised  his  eyes  to  gaze  upon  that  blessed  Light 
which,  when  it  is  once  beheld,  imparts  eternal  joy, 
and  causes  all  former  sorrow  to  be  forgotten. 

"On  another  occasion,  as  she  read  the  Psalms 
and  kept  vigil,  she  asked  our  Lord  what  remedy 
could  be  applied  to  this  soul.  He  replied  :  'Al- 
though the  souls  of  the  departed  are  much  bene- 
fited by  these  vigils  and  other  praj'ers,  neverthe- 
less a  fow  words  saiJ  with  aflfection  ai:d  devotion 
are  of  far  more  value  to  therh.  ...  I  take  particu- 
lar pleasure  in  prayers  for  the  dead,  when  they  are 
addressed  to  Me  from  natural  compassiim,  united 
with  a  good  will ;  thus  a  good  work  becomes  per- 
fected.' " 

"A  certain  religious  died  who  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  pray  very  fervently  for  the  souls  of 
the  faithful  departed;  but  she  had  failed  iu  the 
perfection  of  obedience,  preferring  her  own  will  to 
that  of  her  superior  i.i  her  fasts  and  vigils.  After 
her  decease  she  appeared  adorneCwitli  rich  orna- 
ments, bat  so  weighed  down  by  a  heavy  burden 
which  she  was  obliged  to  carry,  thai  she  could  not 
approach  to  God,  though  many  persons  were  en- 
deavoring to  lead  her  to  Him.  As  Gertrude  mar- 
velled at  this  virion,  she  was  taugiil  that  the  per- 
sons who  endeavored  to  co.iduet  the  soul  to  God 
were  those  whom  she  had  released  by  her  prayers ; 


but  this  heavy  burden  indicated  the  fiults  she  had 
committed  against  ob;-die.icc.  Then  our  Lord 
said:  'Behold  how  these  grateful  souls  endeavor 
to  free  her  from  liie  ri  qiiirements  of  My  justice 
and  show  these  ori.amenis.' " 

How  beautifully  all  this  illustrates  the  fiith  and 
practice  of  the  Church,  aad  encourages  all  to 
strive  to  enter  into  her  spirit,  particularly  during 
this  month. 

The  following  devotions  arc  compiled  from 
authorized  praye»-»: 

I.— OFFEMNGS  TO  OUR  LOIUJ  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
8UFFER1XO    S0CL8. 

1.  O  most  sweet  Lord  Jesus,  I  praise  and  bless 
Thee  for  Thy  love  in  becoming  man  for  our  re- 
demption. I  offer  Thee  my  petitions  for  the  souls 
in  purgatory,  (or  for  the  souls  of — ),  in  union  with 
the  love  with  which  Thou  didst  bear  the  griifsand 
labors  of  Thy  mortal  life,  beseeching  The-'  by  the 
merit  of  these  to  repiir  all  the  negligences  in 
prayer  and  g  )od  works  of  those  for  whom  I  pray. 
Pater.    Ave.    JJe  Pffundis. 

2.  O  most  sweet  Lor.l  Je-ius,  I  praise  anil  bli  ss 
Thee  for  Thy  love  in  redeeming  us  by  Thy  cruel 
suft'erlng-!.  1  offer  Tiiee  my  petitions  in  union 
with  the  love  with  wh'ch  Tiiou  didst  bear  the 
pains  and  outrages  of  Tliy  most  holy  pass":<m  and 
death,  bL'seeching  Thee  by  thj  merit  of  tliese  to 
pardon  the  souls  for  whom  I  pray,  all  their  sins  of 
thought,  word  and  deed.  Pater   Are.  De  Prof  undis. 

3.  O  most  sweet  Lord  Jcaus,  I  praise  and  bless 
Thee  for  thy  love  in  eLvati.sg  our  nature  i.i  Thy 
own  most  sacred  Por8f>n  to  the  right  hand  of  God 
the  Father,  after  rai  ing  it  up  victoriously  from 
the  tomb.  I  offer  Tliee  my  petitions  in  union 
with  this  triumphant  love,bcseechi.jg  Thee  t  hmugh 
its  merit,  to  grant  the  souls  lor  whom  I  pray,  a 
partii  ipation  in  Thy  glory.  Pater.  Ave.  Di  Pro- 
fundu. 

n. — CHAPLET  FOll  THE  HOLY  SOCLS. 

[To  bt;  said  on  the  ordinary  beads,  by  reciting 
the  De  Pr-fundin  at  the  cross,  the  I'ater  at  liie 
larger  beads,  and  at  the  smaller  the  following  ia- 
vocalion :] 

O  good  Jesus,  have  mercy  on  the  souls  in 
purgatory,  (or  the  souls  of  — ),  and  graiit  to  them 
eternal  rest. 

Conclude  with  this  prayer  of  St.  Gertrude : 

"O  most  comiwssionate  Jesus,  have  metcy  on 
the  souls  detained  in  purgatory,  for  whose  redimp- 
licm  Tliou  didst  take  upon  Thee  our  nature  and 
ndure  a  bitter  d.ath.  Mercifully  luar  their 
>;roa..ings, — look  with  pily  on  lh.i  tiars  which 
ihiy  now  slud  before  Thie,  and  by  the  virtue  of 
Thy  pas>ion  n  lease  them  from  the  paiiis  due  unto 
iheir  sins.     O  most  pitiful  Jesus,  let  Thy  precious 
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Bltnd  re.icli  dowa  into  purgntory,  and  rvfrcsh  nnd 
ruviv^-  the  <-8ptive  souls  that  suticr  tbcre;  strctcb 
f  trth  unto  tlicui  Thy  strong  right  hand,  and  bri.ig 
ihein  forth  iiilo  the  place  of  rcfrciihiuent,  li^ht 
and  [K'acc.    Aihch." 

[When  Ih-'  cbapkt  is  addressed  to  our  Lndy,  the 
Sdoi  Rsjina  is  said  at  the  cross,  the  Ave  Muri.i  at 
the  larger  bead^',  a^d  at  the  smaller  the  followiog 
invocation:] 

Sweet  Mary,  Mother  of  Grace,  Mother  of  Mercy, 
pray  for  the  souls  of  — ,  aud  obiaia  ft^r  them  eler- 
ual  rest. 

Conclude  with  this  prayer  of  the  Church  : 

"  To  thee,  O  most  lioly  Virgin  Jlary,  our  Mother, 
we  tarn  in  Kujip'icatiop,  nnti  through  that  sword 
•which  piiTced  thy  hi-ari  when  thou  di'lst  behold 
thy  beloved  Son  bow  down  Hid  liead  and  give  up 
the  ghost,  we  pray  and  implore  thee,  with  the 
greatest  coutidence,  to  succor  the  poor  souh  in 
purgatory,  aud  particularly  those  of  whom  an  es- 
pecial commemoration  has  been  made.  O  Mother 
of  Sorrows!  O  Queen  of  Martyrs !  for  thclove  of 
Jesus  who  died  for  us  upon  the  Cross,  do  thou 
witii  thy  powerful  prayers  give  succor  also  unto 
us  who  are  in  danger  not  ojly  of  filling  into  pur- 
gatory, but  even  of  losing  ourselves  forever. 
Mary,  our  dear  Mother,  pray  for  us !" 

m. — cnowN  OF  all  saints. 

[This  is  a  private  devotion  intended  to  glorify 
the  Church  Triumphuit,  and  invoke  its  aid  for  the 
Church  Militant  and  SuQering.  It  consists  of  a 
prayer  to  each  one  of  the  nine  angelic  choirs,  as 
follows :] 

"  Wo  salute  you,  0  Princes  and  Saints  of  the 
(first)  celestial  choir,  and  oflfcr  to  the  Blessed  Trin- 
ity the  merits  of  the  Sacred  Heart  for  the  increase 
of  your  be  ttitude  and  glory.  Vouchsafe  to  inter- 
cede for  all  those  souls  who  are  predestined  to 
join  your  gloriiius  ranks  to  praise,  through  endless 
ages,  the  one  true  and  living  God.    Amen" 

Afler  the  nine  salutations,  a  concluding  prayer 
to  the  Holy  Virgin: 

*•  We  salute  thee,  O  glorious  Lady,  Queen  of 
Angels  and  of  Saints,  rej.>icing  with  all  our  hearts 
in  thy  sublime  dignity.  Ah!  bo  our  Queen,  our 
Advocate,  our  Mother.  Enable  us  to  fulfil  the 
end  of  our  creation;  kindle  in  our  souls  that 
sacred  fire  which  makes  saints ;  let  us  live  hence- 
r>rth  only  for  God  under  thy  protecting  shield.  O 
gentle  and  gracious  Lady,  Queen  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  exert  thy  influence  with  Jesus  on  behalf  of 
His  children  and  thine  who  languish  in  purgatory. 
Hasten  the  day  of  their  deliverance,  and  put  tliem 
in  possession  of  the  bliss  He  so  dearly  purchased 
for  them.     Amen.^^  Mary.      I 


The  State  of  (he  Qnpstion  as  to  the  Pope's 
lemp^^ral  Power. 

§  n.— WH.VT  IS  Tns  kature  or  beaso:t  of  this 
KECESSiTV  r— (Continued.) 
In  reply  to  all  these  expressions  of  contentment, 
I  observe  that  the  case  might  be  tolerable  enough, 
if  we  could  be  sure  that  the  supposed  present  con- 
dition of  the  Pontifl*  would  last  and  If  this  security 
were  recognized  generally  throughout  the  world. 
But  it  is  not  so ;  humanly  speaking  it  could  not  be 
so,  and  there  is  no  Divine  promise  on  the  subject. 
The  imagined  happy  state  of  things  I  have  been 
speaking  of  depends  oa  tlie  virtue  an.l  rergion  of 
the  Kiiig  and  his  ministers,  of  the  King's  successors 
and  those  of  his  ministers,  and  uot  only  their  virtue 
and  religion  but   their   correct    views.     Sincere 
Catholici  and  fairly  gooitl  men  are  often  carried 
away  by  zeal  for  certain  objects  or  systems,  which 
they  consequently  do  their  best  to  promote  and 
would  go  very  far  iu  promoting.    Suppose,  then,  a 
collision  between  the  government  and  the  Pope  on 
some  of  these  hobbies  of  a  King  or  a  ministry. 
This,  after  all,  by  itself,  is  about  the  least  of  the 
evils  to  be  apprehended.     If  willi  this,  or  without 
it,  irreligion  enter,  and  the  government  come  to  be 
ou  bad  terms  with  the  Pontiff,  who  can  tell  what 
will  be  the  result?    There  maybe,  especially  at 
the  beginning,  a  certain  respect  real  or  pretended 
for  the  Pope  hiaiself  and  for  existing  compacts;  but 
even  at  this  stage,  wi'hout  an  opea  rupture,  how 
much  embarrassment,  how  much  vexatious  inter- 
ference are  in  the  power  of  a  government  towards 
one  living  within  its  territory!     There  will  very 
soon  be  an  cud  to  independent  action,  and  still 
more  to  the  belief  in  other  countries  that  it  exbts. 
Nay,  when  harmony  does  subsist   between   the 
Pope  and  the  King,  when  the  Pope  is  in  all  good 
faith  left  free,  will  other  governments  and  peoples 
be  assured  that  such  is  the  case?    Will  the  Pope 
himself  be  witliout  anxiety  regarding  what  may 
happen,  will  he  have  a  thorough  sense  of  independ- 
ence ?  Let  us  look  at  governments  such  as  they  are 
and  such  as  they  have  been.    I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  and  I  have  no  fear  of  being  coutrndicted 
by  any  thorough  and  at  the  same  time  well-in' 
formed  Catholic,  when  I  say,  that  no  secular  gov- 
ernment of  modern  times  aud,  I  will  add,  of  any 
times,  has  ever  long  continued  to  be  such  that  the 
Pope  could  be  reasonably  content  to  live  under  it, 
or  the  Faithful  throughout  the  world  could  be 
reasonably  content  to  see  him  its  subject. 

I  know  that  history  informs  us  how,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Church,  for  no  inconsiderable 
period,  the  PontiOs  were  the  subjects  and  the 
persecuted  subjects  of  the  Pagan  Emperors,  and 
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how  later  they  were  subjects  of  Christian  Emperors, 
not  without  occasional  persecution,  generally  of  a 
somewhat  different  kind  from  that  which  had 
preceded,  and  how  those  Popes  did  great  things 
and  that  the  Chuch  of  those  times  made  glorious 
advances  and  achieved  glorious  victories.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  no  one  will,  I  presume,  pretend  that 
up  to  the  fourth  century  the  Church  was  in  its 
normal  state — the  state  intended  for  it.  Of  the 
character  of  this  normal  state  I  shall  have  to  speak 
briefly  further  on.  Next,  as  regards  the  interval 
between  that  time  and  the  8th  century,  I  maintain 
first  that  even  then  the  Holy  See  was  not  thor- 
oughly constituted  in  its  proper  position  but  only 
on  the  way  to  it.  Up  to  the  lime  of  Coustantine, 
the  Pope  had  not  begun  to  hold  before  the  world 
that  externally  high  place  due  to  his  oflSce.  The 
Christian  religion  was  habitually  till  then  proscri- 
bed throughout  the  Roman  Empire.  It  was  till 
then  the  Church  of  the  catacombs.  Very  soon 
afterwards,  the  Popes,  tliough  subject,  came  to 
possess  considerable  outward  dignity  and  power, 
extending  itself  to  the  exercise  of  civil  dominion. 
The  state  of  things  was  one  of  transition  both  for 
the  Popes  and  for  Rome,  and  both  often  suffered 
much,  till  Rome,  abandoned  by  the  Emperors  and 
lost  to  them,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Pontiffs 
with  a  territory  but  little  differing  in  extent  and 
boundaries  from  that  held  by  Pius  IX  at  the  time 
of  his  accession.  I  repeat  that  neither  the  Church 
nor  its  Head  were  in  a  normal  state  up  to  the 
fourth  century ;  the  same  may  be  said  in  a  minor  de- 
gree and  especially  with  regard  to  the  Pope  till  the 
eighth  century.  The  latter  interval  was  one  of 
perturbation  and  struggle,  during  which  the  Empire 
of  the  West  languished  and  ultimately  was  ex- 
tinguished, during  \Yhich,  too,  the  freshness  of 
Christianity  as  an  acknowledged  Religion  con- 
tributed to  the  reverence  in  which  the  Pontiff  was 
held,  in  conjunction  with  the  great  personal  quali- 
ties of  several  Popes,  and  their  earnest  efforts  to 
promote  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  Roman  people 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  support  the  authority  of 
the  Emperors  on  the  other,  not  without  much 
suffering  both  from  these  latter  and  from  barbarian 
and  semi-barbarian  Princes.  The  Providence  of 
God  entered  also,  in  a  manner  proportioned  to  the 
need,  to  sustain  both  the  Church  and  its  Head. 
That  Providence  was  preparing  the  way  for  the 
temporal  dominion  of  the  Popes,  which,  once  ac- 
quired, has  been  maintained  by  the  same  Provi- 
dence, with  but  little  interruption,  for  eleven  cen- 
turies. 

I  have  spoken  more  than  once  of  the  normal  s\aXe 
of  the  Church.  The  phrase,  as  I  have  employed  it, 
conveys  an  idea  which  almost  necessarily  enters 
into  the  question  of  the  Temporal  Power,  and 


affords  great  help  towards  solving  that  question. 
By  the  normal  slate  of  the  Church,  I  mean  that 
state  which  its  Divine  Founder  intended  should  be 
its  permanent  condition,  not  however  to  be  reached 
all  at  once,  but  to  be  retained  when  acquired.  It 
is  well  to  call  to  mind  here,  that  according  to  our 
Catholic  doctrine — for  I  am  addressing  Catholics — 
the  Christianity  which  Christ  established  was 
Catholicity.  He  did  not  establish  Christianity  in 
general,  or  what  is  called  Common  Chriatianity,  but 
Christianity  as  indentified  with  Catholicity.  His 
intentions  for  the  future  concerning  the  Religion 
which  He  founded  had  reference  to  Catholicity. 
Christianity  as  existing  imperfectly  outside  the 
Catholic  Church,  though  coming  in  a  certain  sense 
from  Christ,  as  a  corruption  of  what  He  established 
was  not  within  the  purview  of  that  great  legislative 
act  whereby  the  Religion  of  Christ  was  instituted. 
So  far  as  Sectarian  Christianity  is  a  blessing,  as 
preferable  to  Paganism  or  Judaism  it  is  a  blessing 
derived  from  Christ,  but  it  is  not  His  Religion.  I 
now  come  to  the  question,  what  Christ  intended 
should  be  the  position  of  Christianity  in  the  world. 
Our  Lord  wished  His  Church  to  embrace  all  men, 
to  be  the  Church  of  all  nations — Euntes  docete 
omnes  genles —  to  be  commensurate  with  the  hu- 
man race,  to  enter  into  the  constitution  of  human 
society.  He  wished  that  all  hunmn  society  should 
be  Christian.  He  wished  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Church  should  be  one,  not  only  in  Faith  but  in 
government,  with  one  man  at  its  head  as  His  Vicar, 
and  many  subordinate  rulers.  If  this  Will  of  Christ 
and  of  God  had  been  carried  out  to  the  full,  all 
nations  and  all  men  of  every  nation  would  be  in  the 
Church.  The  Catholic  religion  would  be  that  of 
every  state,  it  would  be  the  established  religion 
of  every  country. 

But,  as  we  know,  this  Will  was  not  efficaeioua; 
it  has  not  been  thoroughly  fulfilled ;  but  it  has 
been  fulfilled  to  a  large  extent.  The  Catholic 
religion  is  spread  over  the  world,  and  has  been  so 
from  an  early  period  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
members  of  the  Church  are  more  numerous  in 
some  parts  of  the  world  than  in  otliers,  and  this 
has  always  been  the  case,  although  the  distribution 
has  varied  much  at  different  times.  Many  flourish- 
ing local  churches — that  is,  local  but  united  sec- 
tions of  the  one  Church — many  flourishing  local 
churches,  I  say,  of  ancient  date  have  passed  away, 
while  others  have  arisen  elsewhere.  Europe  is 
and  very  long  has  been  the  chief  seat  and  centre  of 
civilization.  The  so  called  Reformation  of  the  six- 
teenth century  found  all  Europe  Catholic  and,  even 
since.  Catholicity  has  been  the  dominant  Religion. 
The  Catholic  Church,  too,  has  been  the  great  source 
of  civilization  in  the  world.  What  is  called  Chris- 
tian civilization  is  mainly  the  work  of  the  Catholic 
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Church,  secondarily  nnd  siibordinatcly  carried  on 
by  that  imperfect  Chrisliaiiiiy  which  camo  out  of 
the  Church,  aud  has  from  this  origin  wliatever 
vitality  it  possisses.  All  professing  Chrisliaub  will 
admit  that  the  introduction  of  Christianity  was  the 
greatest  moral  revolution  the  world  ever  saw,  and 
a  stupendously  bem  flcial  revoluliim,  entering  into 
the  very  heart  and  extensively  and  permanently 
changing  the  character  of  human  Society.  Wc 
Catholics  know  that  this  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity was  not  merely  a  manifestation  of  truth,  a 
publicaition  of  Divi:ic  and  salutary  doctrines,  but 
also  the  found  ilion  of  that  great  Society  which  we 
call  the  Church  and  which  was  to  be  the  depository 
of  revelation,  with  an  organiz  d  system  of  govern- 
ment and  of  actio.i  comi.ig  too  from  God;  that  this 
Church  was  intended  by  its  Founder  to  effect  all 
and  a  great  deal  more  than  all  it  has  effected ;  that 
any  deficit  ncy  there  has  been  in  the  results  as  com- 
pared with  what  our  Lord  proposed  has  proceeded 
from  the  malice  of  men,  which  lie  permits  par- 
tially to  mar  this  as  well  as  other  designs  of  His 
goodiiess,  not  however  so  as  to  destroy  the  sub- 
stance of  His  purpose — tlial  minimum,  still  vast  in 
itself,  which  He  is  a'jsoluteli/  rcsolvtd  to  effect;  not 
su  either  as  to  frustrate  the  fulfilment  of  His  prom- 
ises. 

Looking  now  at  the  object  which  the  Providence 
of  GoJ  had  in  view  in  the  foundation  of  His  Church 
looking  at  that  object  with  the  light  of  Divine 
revelation  and  Divine  promises,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  light  afforded  by  tlie  event,  what 
shall  we  say  was  the  position — the  status — which 
the  Almighty  assigned  to  the  Church  on  earth? 
"Wilhi^ut  doubt  a  position  not  ouly  respectable — if 
we  may  introduce  so  small  an  idea — but  prominent, 
majestic  powerful.  Then,  what  was  intended  to 
be  the  tt^itus  of  its  Head,  the  Vicegerent  of  Christ 
— of  Christ  no  longer  suffering  and  despised,  but 
glorious  and  triumphant  in  heaven  ?  ^\>l  that  the 
Popes  were  to  be  free  from  afliiclions  and  persecu- 
tions wherein  to  imitate  their  Master,  uor  that  they 
were  to  neglect  the  culiivation  of  that  pergonal 
humility,  which  was  among  the  chief  objects  of 
His  teaching.  But  the  Popes  were  to  be,  in  suc- 
cessioj,  visible  Monarchs  of  a  mighty  Kingdom — 
spiritual  no  doubt  but  not  less  real — e-xternally 
obeyed  over  the  whole  earth.  Is  it  in  keeping 
with  such  an  office,  that  the  man  who  holds  it 
should  be  in  a  lowly,  or  obscure  or,  abuvo  all,  in  a 
dependent  position?  Both  the  dignity  of  the 
Church  and  the  Office  of  its  Head  dema.id  that  fu 
should  hold  an  exalted  place  aad  be  permauently 
free  from  that  restraint  or  liability  to  restraint  that 
is  ii.cident  to  the  condition  of  a  subject  of  any 
temporal  Sovereign ;  and  such  no  doubt  is  the  status 
intended  for  him  by  Christ  aud  for  so  many  cen- 


turies now  haVitually  secured  to  him  by  Divino 
Providence.  I  have  alluded  to  the  virtues  which 
Popes  ough  to  practise.  Many  of  them  have  been 
holy  men,  men,  as  iar  as  we  can  judge,  free  from 
ambition  before  and  after  their  elevation;  and  yet 
all  of  them  looked  on  the  Temporal  Power  as  a 
thing  to  bL' mainuined,  as  a  thing  good  for  the 
Church,  and  they  did  preserve  and  defend  it  as  a 
matter  of  duty.  The  judgment  aud  conduct  of 
such  men  ought  to  be  of  no  small  weight  on  this 
subject. 

Some  would  say  that  though  the  Pope  ought  to 
be  independent,  he  need  not  have  any  notable  ex- 
tent of  territory.  The  city  of  Home  alone  or  with 
a  narrow  border  around  the  city  would  suffice. 
Let  him  be  supreme  temporal  ruler  within  these 
limits.  He  will  then  be  the  subject  of  no  King 
and  can  have  about  him  all  the  appliances  he  needs 
for  his  governmvnt  of  the  Church,  There  are,  I 
conceive,  obvious  reasons  to  prove  the  insuffljiency 
of  such  a  provision. 

Fir^t:  the  Sovereigntyof  a  miniature  State,  such 
as  that  suggested,  is  both  too  exceptioanl  and  too 
contemptible  to  be  consistent  with  the  Pontifi's 
position.  The  bmiidaries  apparently  signified  by 
the  terms  used  would  not  leave  room  to  the  Pope 
for  a  fairly  long  drive  within  his  (lomi..ions,  nor  to 
him  or  his  wealthier  subjects  for  villas,  nor  to  his 
people  for  the  growth  of  crops  and  the  feeding  of 
cattle  f  )r  the  support  of  the  inhabiuinls  of  the  city. 
The  very  markets  would  be  supplied  from  some 
other  Kingdom,  and  so  on.  Let  it  not  be  said  that 
I  am  raising  up  a  fictitious  difficulty  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  overturning  it,  namely  imagining  a  restric- 
tion of  territory  that  is  not  dreamed  of.  No  such 
thing.  We  all  know  there  are  those  who  would 
leave  the  Pope  a  nomiual  Sovereignty  and  give 
him  less  ground  than  I  have  specified  in  my  hypo- 
thesis which  is  in  truth  liberal  compared  with 
what  has  been  propi>sed  even  by  those  who  are 
more  generous  than  the  Piedmontese  government, 
which  has  seriously  talked  of  independence  and 
sovereignty  within  almost  microscopic  limits.  But 
supposing  the  Pope  had  to  himself  a  small  Prov- 
ince, such  a  realm  would  not  be  befitting  his  dig- 
nity. If  the  Pope  is  a  Sovereiga  he  ought  to  have 
a  real  Kingdom,  small  it  may  be  but  large  enough 
to  hold  its  place  among  indepeudent  states. 

Secondly :  in  order  that  the  Pontiff  should  be 
satisfactorily  placed  under  this  respect  of  territory, 
in  order  that  he  should  be  congruously  independ- 
ent, his  capital  must  not  ha  hemmed  in  by  foreign 
powers ;  he  must  not  have  strangers  settled  at  his 
gates,  as  would  morally  speaking  be  the  case  if  his 
territory  were  very  much  restricted.  He  must  be 
free  from  the  danger  of  sudden  petty  inroads  and 
vexations.    I  use  these  terms,  beaiuse  an  invasion 
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onalirge  scale  by  nn  Uoprincipled  government 
availin^j  irself  of  c";rctiintan.:es  riV)unil»Ij  for  tlie 
puii)<)si',  cannot  be  iftiuicious'y  guard  d  against  bv 
a  weak  power,  as  the  present  Pope's  was  before 
he  was  des]>«>ikd.  Bui  sucli  events  arc  fortunately 
rare.  The  Popj  n  cds  a  small  army  for  small 
emergencies,  auJ  his  lenitnry  ouglit,  besides,  to  be 
such  as  to  iilford  scope  for  tlie  action  of  a  larger 
army  wlim  n quired,  whether  that  army  be  raised 
by  the  Pope  or  introJucted  at  his  invitation  by 
some  ally.  It  is  not  nece-sary  that  the  Head  of  the 
Cliurch  should  bj  the  ruler  of  a  mighty  nation,  nor 
that  he  should  ordi.;anly  keep  up  a  large  military 
force,  lie,  abovo  all  other  Pri.ices,  ought  to  do 
his  bast  to  abstain  fr.)m  war  and  never  to  engage 
in  it  except  where  iinavoidabL'.  This  peaceful 
aliiiu  le  on  his  part  joined  with  reverence  for  his 
sacred  character  and  the  interest  which  Calholii; 
Sovereigns  a.d  p  opies  an-1  even  Prote.-tanl  Sov- 
ereigns of  C.itholi'j  popul  itio.is  take  in  his  security 
a.d  Independence,  will  gLU.rally  exempt  his  terri- 
tory from  invasion. 

Thirdly:  the  Pope's  temporal  dominions  ought 
to  be  suttieiently  extensive  to  supply  a  c«mipelent 
revenue  for  his  expenses  without  any  excess  of 
taxation.  Tnese  exiMJ.iSL'S  must  be  considerable, 
though  taking  all  things  into  account  they  have 
bee.i  ia  fact  moderate,  while  the  burdens  of  the 
people  were  easy  to  bar,  and  very  far  lighter  than 
Iho-e  placed  on  them  at  this  moment.  In  order 
that  the  Pope  may  be  congruously  supported  in  his 
dignity  and  may  be  able  to  defray  the  charge  ol 
his  civil  and  ecclesiastical  departmjnts,  he  requires 
a  revenue  that  canuot  be  derived  from  a  very  small 
State.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  habitual  di- 
mensions of  the  Papal  territory  have  varied  com- 
paratively little  bince  the  eighth  century,  so  that  it 
would  seem  their  measure  h.id  been  pretty  nearly 
determined  by  the  same  special  Providence  to 
which  the  Sovereignty  itself  is  to  be  attributed. 
[to  be  continued.] 


We  request  the  readers  of  Ave  JIaria  to  pray 
for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Gibson, 
who  died,  Oct.  15th,  in  Blairsville,  Pa.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  society  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred 
Ileart,  and  subscriber  to  the  Ave  Maria  ;  he  was 
au  exemplary  convert  and  died  an  edifying  death. 


Don't  lose  hope,  however  grievous  your  sins 
may  be.  Hope  in  God  and  pray  earnestly  to  Him 
and  feil  secure  that  with  His  gracious  assistance 
He  will  obtain  your  eternal  salvation. 

mm 

Dr.  JonNSON  says,  "  The  chains  of  habit  arc 
generally  too  small  to  be  fell  till  they  are  loo  strong 
to  be  broken." 


SKETCH  OF  Ti'iE  LIFE  OF  IIIISS  NAGLE, 

FODNDRRSS  OF  THE   PRESENTATION   OllDER. 
[CONCLUDED.l 

The  words  of  this  brief  have  been,  in  some  pas- 
sages, con  lens.d  from  the  legal  prolixity  of  the 
origi  .al.  The  sense  has,  however,  been  scrupu- 
lously preserved.  The  constitutions  are  every- 
where replete  with  maxims  of  the  highest  religious 
perfection.  The  purest  spirit  of  the  monastic  life 
pervades  them  in  every  line,  a  ul  their  observance 
will  sanctify  not  only  the  cloistered  inmates,  but 
those  who  have  the  good  fortune  of  being  entru.-ted 
to  their  cure.  The  greater  part  of  them  relate  to 
t'.ie  sacred  duties,  tlij  internal  economy  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  religious  IhtMuselves.  The  follow- 
ing paragraphs,  from  the  first  and  seco.d  chai)tors, 
coniai.i  all  that  is  most  immediately  iutercating  to 
the  public: 

1.  "  Besides  their  own  perfection  and  sanctiflcation, 
which  U  the  great  end  of  all  religious  orders,  the  sitters 
admitted  into  this  congregatiun  must  also,  and 
especially,  luive  in  view  llie  iiislruelion  of  poor  female 
children  in  the  principles  of  religion  and  piety.  In  tliis 
arduous  and  meritorious  undertaking,  tbcy  thall 
encourage  themselves,  and  animate  tluir  zeal  and  fer- 
vor, by  the  example  of  their  divine  Master,  who 
uhviiys  teslitied  llie  tenderest  love  for  little  children, 
expressed  the  greatest  pleasure  in  their  approaching 
Him,  and  declares,  that  wliosoever  receiveth  those  little 
ones  in  His  name,  receiveth  lliin.  They  shall  also 
consider  that,  in  cultivating  the  tender  minds  i>f  young 
children,  by  infusing  into  them  a  horror  of  vice  and  a 
love  of  virtue,  and  by  instructing  them  in  the  duties  of 
religion,  they  are  associated  to  the  functions  of  those 
heavenly  spirits,  whom  God  Las  appointed  guardian 
angels  to  watch  over  and  direct  Ihem  iu  the  ways  of 
eternal  salvation. 

2.  "  They  shall  teach  the  children  the  catechism, 
daily,  explaining  It  to  them  briefly,  and  simply,  in  lan- 
guage adapted  to  their  at;e  and  caiMcity  ;  I  hey  shall 
not  propose  anything  abstruse,  that  niiKUc  embarrass 
either  the  children  or  themselves  ;  they  shall  accustom 
them  to  think  and  speak  with  reverence  of  God  aud 
holy  Ihins^s,  and  not  to  be  over-curious  in  their  ques- 
tions, but  constantly  exhort  them  to  captivate  iheir 
understanding  in  obedience  to  faith,  keeping  their 
minds  always  disposed  to  receive  instruction  from 
those  whom  Christ  has  appointed  to  rule  the  Church  of 
God,  whlcti  He  purchased  with  His  blood. 

3.  "  They  shall  teach  the  children  to  offer  themselves 
up  to  God,  from  the  tlrst  use  of  reason,  and,  when  they 
awake  in  the  morning,  to  raise  their  hearts  to  Ilim,  to 
adore  His  sovereign  Majesty,  return  Him  tlfunks  for  all 
His  favors,  and  arm  lliemselves  wiili  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  They  shall  instruct  them  how  Ihey  are  to  offer 
up  all  their  thoughts,  words  and  aetlons,  to  God's 
srlory.  Implore  His  grace  to  know  and  love  Him,  and  to 
fullll  His  commandments,  and  how  they  arc  to  exam- 
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ino  tlicir  c(in»cicnci>8  crcry  nlgUt,  and  liouor  ond  re- 
B|K-cl  their  |iiiriiil8. 

4.  "  They  ohull  u-uch  them  how  to  prcporo  for  Con- 
rettsiun,  and  huw  to  conluM  thvir  bins  w  iih  ull  alncerity 
anJ  ciMiiiiUnii.  They  bhull  bo  ever  allenlivc  to  pre- 
pure  them  lor  the  Saerument  of  ContlrinalioD,  and  aleo 
lur  lliiir  First  Cuinuiuniun. 

5.  "  Ai  the  poor  are  tlio  main  ofijfct  and  particular 
end  or  thid  pioutt  institute,  it  let  hiMvby  emu-ted,  as  n 
statute  in%'iohtbly  to  l>e  obM:rved,  that  the  8i:«terd  shall 
admit  none  into  tlieir  Khools  but  poor  children,  noi 
cm  they  receive  money  or  any  other  temporal  emolu- 
ment for  instruction,  contenting;  themselves  with  the 
glorious  retribution  promised  to  tho&u  '  Who  instruct 
m;iny  to  justice.' 

0.  "  The  bisters,  appointed  by  the  Molher-Superlor 
to  attend  the  school;),  ^hull,  wiili  ull  zeal,  ehurity  uml 
humility,  purity  of  intention,  and  contldi-nce  in  God, 
nndertukc  the  charjje,  and  clieertully  tubniit  to  ever\ 
labor  and  fatii^uc  annexed  thereto,  miRdlul  of  tlieir 
vocation  and  of  the  glorious  recompense  attached  to 
the  luithl'ul  disehar;;e  of  their  duly. 

7.  "  Whi-n  the  niintreissea  enter  the  school,  ihey  sball 
nilH;  up  their  heurts  to  God  and  to  the  Queen  ol 
Ueaven,  and  then  t>alute,  with  ull  reverence,  interiorly, 
the  (Tuardian  angels  ot  the  children,  recommending: 
them  selves  uiid  the  dear  little  ones  to  their  cure  and 
protection.  They  shull  endeuvor  to  inspire  the  chil 
dren  with  a  sincere  devotion  to  the  Puttsiou  of  Jesu^ 
C:irii»t,  to  His  real  presence  In  the  Moat  H«)ly  Suera- 
ment,  to  the  Immaculate  Mother  ot  God,  and  to  their 
guurdiaii  un^els. 

8.  "  Tlic  scholars  in  each  school  shall  be  divided  into 
classes  of  ten  or  twelve,  accordin<;  to  their  total  num- 
ber, and,  in  ever}*  class,  the  mi:?tresa  thull  appoint  oiie 
of  the  most  advanced  and  m  >st  regular  scholars,  as  a 
superintendent,  to  watch  over  the  oilnrs  and  to  keep 
them  in  order,  make  them  give  an  account  of  their  les- 
sons und  catechism,  inlorm  her  of  tlie  absentees,  and 
acquaint  lier  ol  any  impropriety  they  may  be  guilty  of, 
cither  ill  or  out  of  scIkmiI. 

9.  *'  In  each  school  there  tliall  be  ft  register  of  the 
Mumi-8  and  ages  of  the  children,  at  the  time  of  entrance, 
the  nuniea  and  occupations  of  their  parents,  their  pluce 
of  abode,  and  the  date  of  the  childicu's  being  received 
into  the  school. 

10.  **  They  shall  be  taught  reading,  writing,  needle- 
work, spinning,  &e.  The  hours  of  school  shall  be  in 
tlie  morning  from  nine  to  twelve  und  a  quarter,  and  in 
the  evening  from  one  to  half  past  three.  At  a  quarter 
before  twelve,  silence  siiull  be  observed,  to  accustom 
the  children  to  recollect  themselves  in  the  presence  of 
God,  and  to  atftrd  the  sisters  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing their  particular  exainen. 

*'  Then  the  A»t/<luH  Uttmial,  witti  the  acts  of  contri- 
tion, Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,  shall  be  said.  Half  an 
hour  before  school  breaks  up  in  the  evening,  a  spiritual 
lecture  shall  be  delivered  to  the  children  out  of  some 
Instructive  book  suited  to  their  capacity,  or  a  medi- 
tation not  above  their  understanding.  In  order  thus  to 
forward  and  direct  them  in  true  and  solid  piety.  The 
books  cliosen  for  ibU  purpose  sliall  be  approved  of  by 
the  ordinary. 


"  After  thii  they  frhall  prny  for  the  benefactors  of 
the  Institute,  and  say  the  Rosary,  or  Litany  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  to  recommend  themselves  to  her 
holy  protection.  On  the  days  of  vacation,  and  when- 
ever tlie  sisters  are  disengaged  from  the  schools,  they 
shall  be  always  reudy  to  instruct  In  their  prayers  and 
the  mystA'ies  of  relii:iim,  such  poor  iirnorant  women  as 
may  be  recommended  to  them  by  the  parochial 
clergy." 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion  on  the  important 
Infljcncu  wliiih  sucli  n  i  institute  is  likely  to  exer- 
cise on  tlie  people  of  a  country.  The  Cliris-iun 
spirit  which  breathes  through  every  page  of  their 
rules  and  constitutions,  and  the  minute  accuracy 
with  which  the  details  of  the  various  duties  are 
prescribed,  have  produc-d  the  be.st  resuhs.  Tlieir 
educitional  labors  have  Iwen  ino.Ht  suecc-sful.  The 
z.'al  of  the  teachers  is  not  kept  alive  by  any  seltish 
and  ineicenary  tnotive,  for  they  are  led  to  the 
perf  innanee  of  tii-Tr  du;ies  by  the  high  motive  of 
charity  alore.  What  they  do  they  do  for  God.  In 
each  of  the  upturned  little  f  ices  that  looks  to  them 
for  instructio),  tliey  see  an  immort  il  s«)ul  intru-<ted 
to  thL-ir  care,  and  for  whose  wilvalion  thej*  are  to 
be  re<pon-ible.  The  voice  <  f  religion  tells  tlieiu 
that  angels  are  ever  hovering  round  them,  noting 
every  e.x.rtion  for  their  improvement,  and  taking 
deep  interest  in  the  progress  of  those  who  have 
been  asbij^ned  to  their  spt-c  ul  guardianship.  Hence 
arises  a  certainty  of  their  interests  being  atte.ded 
to,  greater  than  any  earthly  guarantee  c  >uld  nflord, 
and  by  a  class  an  I  description  of  teachers  which 
in  any  other  circumstances  they  coulil  never  have, 
and  who'C  ininners  and  acquireiu-nts  are  emi- 
nently calcitlaied  to  improve  th(  in.  The  tie  which 
binds  the  religious  to  her  pu|)ils,  is  of  no  comiuon 
order.  It  partake^  more  of  the  parent  than  the 
mistress.  She  becomes  the  depo  itory  of  their 
little  Wiints,  cares  and  domestic  trials.  The  word 
of  kindness  wlien  tiie  child  is  go  kI — of  friendly 
caution  when  wayvvird  and  unrul}- — ;'f  sub.-lau- 
tial  aid  when  in  poverty  and  distrv-ss,  bin  I  them  to 
a  close  and  mutual  atlachment  which  endures 
for  many  a  year  alter  the  scbo«d  has  been  tx- 
hanged  for  the  cares  and  duties  of  the  world. 
In  prosperity,  it  cheeis  with  consciousne-s  of 
her  approval;  in  misfortune  with  the  hope  of  sym- 
pathy. Even  in  those  darker  vicissitudes  of  sin 
and  shame,  which  often  aro  the  lot  of  the  poor 
ma  I's  daughter,  however  wellinstructetl  she  may 
have  previou-ly  been,  it  has  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion been  the  me  ins  by  which  they  have  been 
brought  back  to  religion  and  to  Qod.  The  h&irt 
thit  wa9  first  giving  way  to  despair,  becomes 
softened  once  more  with  stilutary  sentiments  of  com- 
punction, when  she  is  led  by  some  kind  and  chari- 
table friend  to  see  her  former  mistress.     The  words 
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of  her  who  in  her  young  days  was  wont  to  speak 
kindly  to  her  and  to  teach  her  her  catechism  and  hor 
prayers — prayers  which  she  has  not,  alas!  said  for 
many  a  year — and  who  was  wont  to  tell  her  what 
she  should  do,  when  she  encountered  the  dangers 
of  the  world,  the  words  of  her  whom  in  spite  of 
all  her  errors  and  crimes,  she  still  finds  kind,  and 
charitable,  and  forgiving,  as  ever,  have  often  ef- 
fected in  the  reformation  of  character  what  few 
other  means  could  do. 

It  was  the  spirit  of  God  that  suggested  its  estab- 
lishment in  the  beginning,  and  that  spirit  has  since 
guided  its  progress,  and  blessed  its  labors.  Its  ex- 
tension is  a  remarkable  proof  that  the  Catholic 
faiih  is  a  living  faiih,  capable  of  great  and  won- 
drous things,  even  iu  the  most  unfavorable  circum- 
stauces.  The  progress  of  tlie  Presentation  Order 
isbuta  showing  forth  of  that  liviiigandenduring  en- 
ergy wliich  was  imparted  to  Catholicity  by  Him  who 
wai  Himself  the  truth  and  the  life.  The  spreading 
viue,  and  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  of  the  Gospel, 
were  but  its  types.  Its  fruits  may  be  seen  in  the 
martyr,  and  the  apostle  of  every  age  in  the  relig- 
ious order*,  and  charitable  foundatiouo  of  every  age 
and  clime,  and  is  still  in  active  operation  in  the  per- 
vading and  benevolent  spirit  of  modern  Catholi- 
cism. It  may  be  checked  or  modified,  or  for  a  time 
suppressed  by  human  power,  or  wickedness,  but  it 
can  never  be  utterly  destroyed;  for  like  Him  from 
whom  it  emanated,  it  is  immortal  and  indestructible. 

The  Presentation  institute  was  not  supported 
by  missionary  societies,  nor  brought  into  public 
notice  by  the  agency  of  the  public  press,  nor  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  want  and  failure  by  royal  or 
parliamentary  munificence.  It  had  to  work  its 
way  unnoticed  and  unknown,  shunning  as  far  as 
possible  the  observation  of  the  world,  and  seen 
and  noticed  but  by  those  who  felt  its  fostering  and 
protecting  care,  and  who  by  its  holy  agency  were 
instructed  into  justice. 

It  was  a  living  and  healthy  branch  of  that  true 
vine,  whose  roots  were  fixed  deep  iu  the  everlast- 
ing hills,  and  which  has,  ere  now,  withstood  the 
storms  of  persecution,  aiul  been  moistened  with 
many  a  martyr's  blood.  The  portion  of  God's 
vineyard  in  which  it  flourished  seemed,  in  the  in- 
scrutable ways  of  Providence,  to  have  been  aban- 
doned to  desolation  for  a  time.  The  wild  beasts  of 
the  forest  were  permitted  to  lay  it  waste  and  rav- 
age it  for  a  season.  Stormy  and  troubled  days 
they  were  in  which  it  appeared;  but  it  put  forth 
its  leaves,  and  blossomed,  and  bore  fruit  an  hund- 
redfold,  for  it  was  one  which  the  right  hand  of  the 
Lord  had  planted. 

How  little  fruit  has  Protestantism  produced, 
although  it  has  had  kings  for  its  nursing  fathers, 
and  queens  for  its  nursing  mothers.    Has  a  voice 


ever  issued  from  deanery  or  vicarage,  from  collegi- 
ate walls,  or  episcopal  palace,  to  call  together  the 
children  of  the  poor,  and,  in  the  power  of  a  com- 
mon Christian  brotherhood,  to  lead  them  by  word 
and  example  and  winning  encouragement,  to  their 
Father  who  is  in  heaven?  Have  the  towns  of 
Manchester,  Shefliield,  Birmingham,  Leeds  or  Lon- 
dod,  heard  the  voice  of  wisdom  crying  aloud  in 
the  streets,  and,  with  a  mother's  love,  calling  the 
neglected  children  of  the  poor  from  lane  and  fac- 
tory to  tfiste  the  sweets  of  religion  and  knowledge? 
If  the  mother's  love  be  known  by  her  instinctive 
love  and  tenderness  and  solicitude  which  has 
proved  herself  to  be  the  mother  of  the  poor?  Few 
greater  blessings  can  be  conferred  on  such  large 
towns  than  the  establishment  in  them  of  a  Presen- 
tation nunnery,  or  any  nunnery  having  the  educa- 
tion of  the  ppor  for  its  special  object.  How  favor- 
ably does  the  Presentation  institute  contrast  with 
the  charter  schools  of  Ireland,  which  at  the  very 
time  Miss  Nagle  was  engaged  in  her  own  sphere 
of  usefulness,  received  so  much  of  royal  favor  and 
legislative  endowment !  How  difllrent  has  been 
the  fruit !  how  different  the  result  of  the  two  !  The 
history  of  charter  schools  has  been  one  tissue  of 
fraud,  peculation  and  mismanagement ;  and,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  ofli;.ial  report  presented  to  gov- 
ernment, its  fruits  have  been,  in  great  measure, 
"  prostitutes  and  orangemen."  Vast  sums  of  money 
were  expended  upon  tliem ;  they  were  under  the 
especial  care  of  the  established  Church  of  Ireland, 
yet,  in  comparatively  few  years,  they  became  such 
nuisances  in  the  land  that  the  very  power  which 
founded  them  was  compelled  to  remove  them  from 
the  country  for  ever.  The  Presentation  institute, 
on  the  other  hand,  goes  on  increasing  in  public 
usefulness  and  favor,  winning  for  itself  and  its 
works  golden  opinions  from  all  men  and  from  all 
parties,  producing  results  such  as,  with  far  greater 
means.  Protestantism  has  not  produced  for  three 
hundred  years.  Yet  this  was  the  work  of  one  lady 
in  one  of  the  most  badly  governed  countries  of  the 
earth,  and  with  many  social,  legal  and  political 
obstacles  to  encounter.  If  Protestant  England  has 
nothing  like  it  now  to  show,  it  was  not  so  in  the 
Catholic  times  of  old  when  she  was  connected  with 
the  centre  of  unity,  from  which  alone  the  living 
principle  can  emanate.  Rich  and  abundant  were 
the  fruits  which  then  it  bore.  Their  remains  are 
still  to  be  seen  throughout  the  land,  the  mere  husks 
and  rinds  of  what  they  once  were.  The  rich  luxu- 
riance is  there  no  longer,  because  the  branch  has 
been  severed,  by  heresy  and  schism,'from  its  parent 
stem ;  the  principle  of  life  is  dried  up  within  it ;  it 
bears  the  curse  of  sterility,  and  until  it  be  engraft- 
ed in  the  true  Vine,  which  is  Christ  Jesus,  it  will 
never  bloom,  nor  bud  forth  again. 
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[Correspondence  WestminBtcr  Oftzett*.] 

ROME. 

Rome,  September  21. 
I  was  not  well  enonf;h  to  send  you  a  letter  lost  week, 
nor  can  I  write  a  very  long  one  to-day.    Tbe  present  is 
a  period  of  expectation  rather  tlian  of  action,  so  that 
there  is  the  less  to  record.    Had  I  written  last  week  my 
clilef  work  would  have  been  to  reply  to  various  amus- 
ingly erroneous  statements  with  which  an  "Occasional 
Correspondent  of  the  Timet  seemed  to  be  trying  to  the 
utmost  tlie  gullibility  of  its  readers,  and  to  a  still  more 
exaggerated  leader  founded  on  it  the  next  day.    But  so 
glaringly  is  the  case  overstated,  as  to  serve  to  refute  it- 
self for  those  who  care  to  sincerely  consider  the  matter, 
while  for  those  who  "  love  to  have  it  so,"  refutations 
are  thrown  away.    The  writer,  painfully  conscious  that 
he  is  overdoing  his  part,  begs  the  reader  not  to  suppose 
he  was  "  writing  under  an  access  of  delirium  " — but  he 
must  be  guilty  of  such  sad  bad  faith  If  he  was  not,  that 
the  most  charitable  course  Is  to  suppose  that  this  really 
was  the  case.     It  can  certainly  only  be  the  fervid  work- 
ings of  a  disordered  brain  which  can  see  the  streets  of 
Rome  full  and  busy  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day.     I 
have  a  peculiar  fancy  of  ray  own   which  my   Roman 
friends  always  consider  extravagant,  that  one  feels  the 
heat  less  walking  or  driving  In  the  open  air,  than  be- 
tween the  walls  of  onc*8  home,  consequently  I  am  a 
good  deal  out  at  these  hours  and  can  tell  you  some- 
thing about  them.      Not  only  Is  the  Corso  so  deserted 
as  to  be  almost  unrecognizable,  used  as  one  has  been 
for  years  and  years  to  see  it  so  inconveniently  tlirongcd, 
but  numbers  of  the  very  shops  are  closed  ;  some  alto- 
gether closed,  and  the  outer  door  fastened  up,  and  the 
othcts  with  the  windows  so  beshutlered,  that  it  Is  use- 
less to  attempt  making  purchases  in  them  ;  indeed  the 
very  difficulty  of  getting  through  with  anything  when 
one  does  go  out  at  that  time  very  much  interferes  car- 
rying out  my  said  fancy.    One  quotation,  however,  will 
suffice  to  show  the  absurdity  of  his  deductions,  and  tbe 
perversity  of  his  InMnuallons  as  epitomized  in  the  leader 
upon  them.     After  the  most  extravagant  rhapsodies 
about  the  alleged  Improvements  In  Rome,  he  winds  up, 
"  no  one  seems  to  know  what  has  become  of  the  heat 
and  drought  and  fever-breeding  air,  which  at  this  time 
year  made  a  pesthouse  of  every  open  space  within  and 
without  the  ancient  walls  ;  the  curse  of  ages  has  been 
removed  from  the  old  Papal  residence  ;  the  dead  weight 
of  priestly  rule  has  been  removed  from  the  long-suf- 
fering people."    Can  anything  be  more  silly  and  child- 
ish ?  could  there  be  any  possible  connection  between 
the  two  facts  thus  put  together  ?    The  dirt  and  absence 
of  decency  now  prevalent  In  the  streets,  is  a  crying  and 
increasing  evil— there  has  not  been  anything  like  it  be- 
fore in  Rome  for  years  ;  certainly  not  as  long  as  I  can 
remember  It,  and  that  is  a  good  while.      But  what  is 
more  than  my  testimony,  you  can  scarcely  take  up  one 
of  the  legion  of  Liberal  papers  printed  here,  not  only 
the  Radical  prints,  but  the  Libertd  itself,  the  quasi  or- 
gan of  the   Government,  without  meeting  with  the 
most  woeful  laments  over  the  Incapacity  of  the  Mu- 
nicipality in  dealing  with  tbeso  matters,  laments  them- 


selves worded  so  little  in  accordance  with  our  notion  of 
decency,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  quote  them  in 
an  English  paper.  And  as  a  year's  experience  has  now 
shown  that  little  improvement  is  to  be  hoped  In  these 
or  other  matters  under  its  direction  by  any  further 
shifting  of  names,  an  experiment  already  so  often  tried, 
that  it  Ig  seriously  proposed  to  supersede  the  whole 
machinery  by  a  Government  Commission. 

It  happened  rather  amusingly,  that  Just  after  reading 
this  complacent  settlement  of  the  health  of  Rome  on 
the  part  of  two  Englishmen,  I  happened  to  fall  in  with 
two  Roman  friends,  each  of  whom,  independently  of  the 
other,  after  lumcnling  the  unusual  number  of  cases  of 
illness  about,  subjoined,  "  Really,  we  might  almost  say 
the  bvuaurrl  have  brought  us  a  spell  of  ill  health."  Of 
course  I  could  not  hear  the  Roman  version  of  the  case 
without  quoting  the  English  one,  which  was  received 
with  a  contemptuous  hilarity  better  imagined  than 
described. 

Then  as  for  the  pretence  of  increased  security  for 
property,  not  only  does  the  daily  catalogue  of  violence 
and  theft  testify  to  Wie  contrary,  and  the  introduction 
of  such  crimes  as  infanticide,  suicide,  luring  children 
up  dark  passages  and  robbing  them,  which  were 
scarcely  known  here  before  ;  but  still  more  does  the 
proposal  of  the  provoked  citizens  to  form  themselves 
Into  a  night-guard,  to  supplement  the  inadequate  ser- 
vices of  tlie  police  and  military. 

But  really  the  account  is  not  serious  enough  to  be 
worth  going  through  in  detail ;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe 
in  general  that  all  the  Improvements,  of  which  so  much 
boast  Is  made,  date  from  the  time  Pius  IX  was  reign- 
ing The  band  used  to  play  in  Piazza  Colonna,  as  now  ; 
that  of  Piazza  Navona  (which  it  was  abortively  at- 
tempted to  re-name  Piazza  Principe  Umbcrlo)  was  only 
not  commenced  because  the  clearing  out  and  repaving 
of  its  central  space  was  not  as  yet  complete  ;  but  all 
this  was  projected  and  commenced  under  Pius  IX.  All 
the  building  now  going  on  in  any  part  of  Rome,  (with 
the  exception  of  the  works  for  the  transfer  of  the  Capi- 
tal, which  are  a  disligurment  and  not  an  improvement) 
tlie  same  ;  the  repristination  of  the  port  of  Oslia,  the 
same.  And  for  the  whitewashing,  is  it  possible  any 
one  but  the  bricklayers  can  have  anything  to  say  In 
favor  of  that!  Here  again  even  the  Libenil  papers  of 
Rome  show  more  taste  and  discernment  than  their  En- 
glish advocates;  they  are  continually  lamenting  the 
barbarous  orders  of  the  municipality  in  such  matters  • 
and  no  less  the  crude  and  Ill-judged  plans  of  the  works 
for  the  Capital;  on  this  subject  the  Journal  de  Rome 
said  only  a  few  days  ago,  "  It  Is  Impossible  to  deny  that 
the  Ministerial  architects  have  well  deserved  all  the  re- 
proach, satire  and  scorn,  which  the  clerical  papers  pour 
out  ou  them  day  by  day.  The  Liberal  papers  find  it 
Impossible  to  defend  them  ;  they  could  not  do  it  with- 
out themselves  sinning  in  like  manner  with  them 
against  the  laws  of  good  taste  and  good  sense."  Fnu- 
tino,  too,  has  a  good  hit  on  the  same  subject  to-day  ; 
he  says,  he  goe«  every  morning  to  take  a  lasi  affection- 
ate look  at  the  Trajan  and  Antonino  columns,  expect- 
ing each  day  that  the  order  will  go  forth  from  the  mu- 
nlcipio  to  have  them  extinguished  in  whitewash. 
But  alongside  of  all  this  vcrbiago  is  a  precious  con- 
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fceiplon,  wliich  1«  worth}-  all  attention  bccniiso  It  is  tino, 
— "  III  Iinly  and  Rome,  it  is  Minply  owinjj  to  llie  innutu 
8t'n>c  and  tin;  couiidiic.xs  and  sobciiiess  of  tlii!  people's 
jud'^uR'iit,  if  eorruplinii  elements  do  not  prevail  to  an 
alannin;;  extent.  In  Milan,  as  in  Turin,  Fiorenee,  and 
Rome,  the  rant  and  fustian  of  a  crowd  of  minor  prints 
Uix-rftctly  prodi;:ious;  sedition  and  Ijiasphcmy,  (^esin- 
dul  and  «)b»eenity  have  their  apostles  amonj?  tlie  multi- 
tude, and  there  is  no  lack  of  appeals  to  llieir  worst  i)as- 
eions,  or  of  Ineitement  to  all  jiolitieal  and  social  di^or- 
der  :  hut  tile  poLson  does  not  spread  v<ry  deei>,  because 
there  is  a  eonjliiutionai  lleal^llinl•s^in  thepei  jile,  which 
rifu-es  to  assimilate  tlie  deadly  substance  with  ilie  sys- 
tem." Does  it  need  any  argument  to  show  that  it  Ital- 
ians and  Romans  arc  thus  well  regulated  above  all 
other  i)eoples,  it  is  to  be  aitiibiited  to  the  atmosphere 
of  i)iety  tliut  surrounded  them  in  other  days  and  to  the 
safe  guard  to  public  morals,  whieli  their  former  govern- 
ments were  at  pains  to  keep  up.  Now  that  all  this  is 
removed,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  they  Avill  retain  this 
pre-eminence  ?  And  witli  the  new  generation  which  is 
beinsr  (duealed  without  any  of  them,  is  it  not  to  be  ex- 
p''Ctrd  that  "the  sedition  and  blaspheni}',  the  scandal 
and  obscenity,"  which  accimipany  Ihe  "  regeinration  " 
ol  Romi',  and  whose 'apostles"  have  suecied  to  the 
so-called  government  of  priests,  will  m  a  few  years 
mure  have  found  a  ix-rmanent  abidins;  place  ? 

The  •' Occasional  Correspondent's"  letter  winds  up 
with  an  echo  of  the  silly  rumor  in  the  Tempo  and  Cupi- 
ttilr,  about  the  Pope  being  ill.  which  I  had  cceasion  to 
deny  in  my  last.  His  receptions,  rublic  and  private, 
were  daily  so  particularly  nimierous  just  at  that  period, 
tliat  no  moment  could  have  been  more  ill-timed  for 
briniriuir  up  the  invention.  I  liave  had  the  favor  of  an 
audience  myself  sinc«^  I  last  wrote,  and  then  had  very 
fali.-faetury  demonstration  that  his  health  was  partieu- 
larly  flourishing.  I  imagine  it  would  be  impossible  in 
all  the  world  to  tind  a  man  of  his  age  with  a  complex- 
ion ."SO  r>  markably  fresh  and  healthy. 

Giacometii,  the  sculijior,  lias  just  executed  a  marble 
bust  o(  Ills  Holiness  for  presrntation  to  the  Chapter  ot 
Sta.  Maria  in  Via  Lata,  where  he  at  one  time  was 
Canon.  1  liad  an  oiiporlunity  of  viewinir  it  side  by  side 
with  liim,  and  vigorous  and  almost  youtiilul  as  it  looks. 
It  scarcely  reaches  the  eucryetic  and  buoyant  mien  of 
the  original. 

The  "  Ogitrrvotore,^^  on  the  occasion  of  the  20!h  of  Sep- 
tember supplies  a  very  opportune  summing  up  of  the 
various  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  Rome  in  the 
course  of  the  past  year,  and  as  the  utterance  of  a 
Roman  writer  in  a  R<iman  organ  Is  more  deserving  of 
attention  tlian  the  opinion  of  any  foreigner  whatever. 

"On  the  -iOlh  of  September,  18T0.  .  .  Rome  stood  by 
with  wonderment  as  she  watched  the  entry  of  the  van- 
guard of  the  victorious  troops-^thousands  of  shirtless 
ragainuflQns,  armed  to  the  teeth,  turned  our  streets 
into  a  theatre  of  disorder  and  bloodshed.  .  .  .  For 
three  days,  the  public  houses  were  filled  with  anarchy  ; 
the  military  quarters  were  sacked,  the  citizens  In- 
sulted ;  stone  tlirowing  was  the  order  of  the  day,  while 
drunken  idlers  paraded  the  town  in  street  cabs  flaunting 
tri-colors  and  spreading  dismay  Willi  their  noise.  .  .-.  . 
Then  followed  the  2ud  of  October,  with  the  marvellous 


plebiscite  of  40.0')D  against  41    Ev'cry  one  will  be  ])rc- 
pared  to  w.tnd.T  h  ivv  it  was  that  after  so  inaiiif.-at  a 
proof  of  attaehm  nl  on  the  part  of  the  po])u!ati(>ii,  it 
should   have   been   tliouyht  nicessaiy  to  require  any 
oath  at  the  hands  of  employes.     Nevertheh  e>s.  it  was 
•  not  only  a>ked  l)ut  refused.  .  .  .  Hundreds  and  hundreds 
'  of  Ronntn  families  were  then  thrown  out  of  their  means 
I  of  sub^l.•.t(•nce.  ...  It  was  boasted  that  the  Catholic 
\  religion  should  be  respected,  and  the  Supreme  Head  of 
I  the  Church  treated  with  preci.-ely  equal  regard  as  the 
'  Head  of  the  State,  and  a  bill  of  guarantcea  was  passed 
throtiirh  Pailliment  sealing  his  rights.      An   impious 
I  and  licentious  press  immtdialely  undertook  a  relent- 
I  less  warfare  against  our  holy  relliiiun  all  the  same  ;  the 
I  dogmas  I'f  the  faith,  no  l(ss  than  the  persons  of  the 
:  highest  di'.'nttaries  of  the  Church  and  the  Sovereign 
j  I'ontiir  liimse  f,  have  been  made  a  hiughing  stock  of  by 
all  the  revolutionary  prints.  .  .  Under  the  laws  «>r  the 
I  Church,  our  city  was  enlinly  preserved  from  all  open 
i  cxhiliiiion  of  vice  and  Its  allurements  of  every  shape; 
the  new  laws  leave  open  a  broail  fleld  to  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  and  those  who  wisli  it  least  And  tli<  m 
thrust  upon  them  at  every  turn.    While  by  Govern- 
ment order,  the  world-famed  halls  of  the  Roman  Col- 
lege have  been  closed  against  the  thousands  of  young 
ineti  who  studied  there,  (nil  scope  has  been  airi>rded  lor 
opening  side   by  side  with   it  scliools  of  Protestantism 
and  aeadeiniis  of  Freei  hinkers.    The  proverl)lal  urban- 
ity olinanners  of  the  Roman  jieople  is  fast  disappear- 
ing amid  the  indecorous  demon.-lralions  of  the  popu- 
lace ;  irreligious  and  iuunodest  jileces  are,  for  the  fli&t 
time,  introduced  upon  the  stage,  and  in  place  of  the 
respect  which  was  wont  to  be  shown  to  the  ministers 
of   religion,   we  And  them    treated  witli  coniuuiely, 
abused,  and  struck.    It  would  be  impossible  to  keep 
an  account  of  tlie  number  of  pric^ts  thus  treated  in  the 
streets  ;  and  even  a  luminary  of  science  such  as  Padre 
Secclii,  has  been  juiblicly  spit  upon.    All  who  n  nniin 
faithful  in  their  devotion  to  the  Church  and  the  Sover- 
eign FoiititT,  arc  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  newly  in- 
stalled Rnman  society,  and  the  '  heroes' composing  it 
do  not  even  spare  wom«n  their  Irisulis.    The  sacred 
inniges  in  the  streets,  tokens  of  the  piety  of  our  fore- 
fathers, are  plundered  and  damaged,  and  the  faithful 
have  even  had  to  endure  the  scandal  of  seein:^  unbe- 
lievers pollute  the  sanctuary  with  the  parade  of  their 
scoffs.    The  seizure  of  so  many  convents  and  tlie  sup- 
pression of  the  religious  orders  now  being  prosecuted 
under  the  title  of  ex  propria' ion,  clearly  show  that  the 
irovernment  which  has  forcibly  established  Itself  In  this 
centre    of  Catholicity  is    determined    to    destroy  its 
noblest  l>oast. 

"  In  her  scientific  attainments  too,  Rome  has  had  fo 
undergo  the  Insults  of  a  Briosehi  ;  at  the  Roman  uni- 
versity, all  the  professors  known  to  maintain  their 
fidelity  to  the  Holy  Sec  have  been  driven  away.  Our 
families  have  been  distracted  by  tlie  inhuman  exaction 
of  the  *  tax  of  blood,'  (ihe  coiiscrlptioft),  seemlnsrly  in- 
stituted on  purpose  to  lead  astray  and  undermine  the 
morals  of  inexiK-rlenced  youth;  imblic  burdens  weigh 
down  a  peoide  used  to  the  Ugliest  and  cheapest  of  gov- 
ernments, at  the  same  t.me  that  the  precious  inelals 
have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  colfcrs  of  the  Siatu 
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to  make  place  for  a  clc1ui;o  of  paper  of  every  value. 
The  Montu  di  Pivid,  atreiidy  iiiodiHed  In  all  its  pruvim 
ions,  to  the  (K-triuiL-nl  of  lli«  poor,  U  now  to  be  further 
denudi-d  of  Us  cupitallwd  lund',  wliilu  the  CtiHrity 
CunimUiiion  {Cuminijuihne  dt'  SuatdilJ),  Is  8uppre»»id,  du- 
privliij^  the  needy  of  llie  pittance  it  whs  enabled  to  dis- 
tribute ainon^  them.  Even  our  public  monuments 
Iiave  not  e^euped  ;  wlille  there  is  great  boasting  over  a 
little  daubin*4  wlih  whltewaiih,  wliieh  certain  inhabi- 
tants have  been  compelled  to  execute  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, we  have  seen  the  '*  curlu  Innoccnzlanu,"  one  of 
the  noblest  editlccs  of  modern  time*,  barbarously  muti- 
lated, tlio  grand  statue  of  St.  Dominic  in  the  Minerva 
Convent,  a  woric  of  classic  interest,  wantonly  de- 
stroyed, and  the  mighty  ruins  of  another  age  spoilt  by 
the  absurd  and  futile  attempt  to  galvanize  them  witli 
artificial  life. 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  desolation  vre  have  endeavored 
to  i>ortray,  liowever,  there  are  certain  points  blacker 
than  all  the  rest,  which  ought  to  be  severally  enumer. 
aled.  It  was  the  8  h  of  November,  1S70,  that  the 
d<»ors  of  the  PuntiOcul  apartments  in  the  Qnirinal  were 
forced  open  by  violent  hands.  It  was  the  8lh  of 
December,  1870,  that  the  Catholic  population,  crowd- 
ing Into  the  Busilioa  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles, 
were  attacked  and  illtreated,  four,  at  least,  being  seri- 
ously wounded.  It  was  the  lOlli  of  March,  1871.  that 
the  church  of  the  Gesu  was  invaded  by  the  jjopulHce 
and  armed  force,  distributing  blows  riixlit  and  left  to 
the  congregation  assembled  there,  and  arresting  the 
very  priest  ut  the  altar  still  wearing  tlie  sacred  vest- 
ments. It  was  the  23rd  of  August  when  the  Romans, 
having  gimo  to  St.  John  Lateran  to  give  thanks  that 
the  reign  of  Pius  IX  liad  exceeded  the  years  of  Peter, 
were  insolently  provoked  by  a  band  of  villains.  It  was 
the  34-Gtli  of  August  when  the  same  was  belnjj  cele- 
brated at  the  Minerva,  that  a  crowd  of  hirelings,  not- 
withstanding a  display  of  f  >ree  by  the  government, 
were  suffered  with  impunity  to  ln?ult  the  |KipuIation 
coming  out  of  the  chuieh,  dealing  liard  blows  on  some, 
as  we  ourMjlvfS  were  witness. 

"And  after  being  the  vielims  of  all  this,  will  the 
civilized  world  believe  that  it  is  we  who  are  accused  of 
•giving  i)rovocat|on6  !' " 

Provuctiiions  enough  were  given  yesterday  but  by 
the  party  from  which  the  provocations  usually  ema- 
nate— not  by  u*. 

For  days  before,  the  placarded  wnlls  and  the  columns 
of  the  Liberal  press  had  teemed  witli  provoking  an- 
nouncements of  how  the  predomlnent  faction  was  go- 
ing to  keep  the  **  glorions  anniversary  "  of  the  nefarious 
entry  into  Rome.  And  ere  morning  dawned,  peaceable 
inhabitants  were  disturbed  fmm  their  rest  by  a  mimic 
imllalion  of  the  cannonade  executed  by  the  explosion 
of  piper  lK>mbs  in  the  various  wine-shops  which  the 
Garibaldini  atf^ct ;  this  annoyance  was  kept  up  pretty 
incessantly  till  ten,  the  hour  at  which  the  Holy  Father 
ordered  the  white  Hag  to  be  hoisted  on  this  day  last 
year.  But  at  an  earlier  hour  still  the  provocation  had 
been  renewed  of  posting  up  papers  displaying  the  arms 
of  Savoy,  and  mottoes  such  os  "  Hall  the  20ih  of  Sep- 
tember for  delivering  us  from  the  government  of 
priest«,  etc,"  on  the  walls  of  the  houses  of  those  who 
aro  known  to  b«  m<Mt  averse  from  cut«rtainin]{  suck 


sentiments.  AI)out  other  proceedings,  there  was  a 
great  split  between  the  various  sections  of  Liberals. 
Tlie  most  violent  were  determined  to  have  a  monster 
pn>cession  to  the  breach  of  Purta  Pio,  nnd  invited  all 
the  clubs  and  new  trades  unhms  to  Join  in  It.  Thti 
Circola  Cavour,  Iniwevcr,  which  is  the  most  influential, 
refuse^  to  have  anything  to  do  with  It,  and  the  .Munl- 
ciplo  did  all  they  dared  to  prevent  U  by  having  the  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  for  the  winm-rs  at  the  National 
rifle  butts  at  the  same  hour  in  tlie  Piazza  of  i lie  Cn pilot. 
The  procession  took  place,  nevertheless,  and  was  inueh 
like  that  for  Montecclii's  funeral.  There  was  tlie  usual 
singing  of  revohiilonary  songs,  and  viK'ifenitlon  of  the 
usual  cries,  the  usual  speeehif)ing,  and  a  vast  mass  of 
crowns  of  laurels  hung  up  under  the  iniH-ription  com- 
memorating the  "victorious  entry."  Both  this  dem- 
onstration and  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  tlic  Capitol 
were  seriously  interfered  with  by  heavy  showers  of 
rain,  which  seem  destined  to  t)c  the  unfailing  accom- 
paniment of  the  revolutionary  festas. 

In  the  afternoon,  there  was  a  so-called  review  held 
In  the  principal  ^streets  and  piazzas  of  the  city,  of 
tlie  National  (iuard  and  some  of  the  troops,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  troops  were  ordered  to  remain  in  bar- 
racks in  case  of  emergency,  two  or  three  regiments 
having  been  brought  in  within  a  day  or  two  before. 
This  disi)lay  of  arnii  d  force  had  the  desired  effect  of 
keeping  all  pretty  quiet.  In  ^pite  of  the  vnrious  pre- 
dictions, Garibaldi  staid  away,  Mazzini  only  came  as 
far  as  Milan,  where  he  said  only  a  few  hours.  When- 
ever these  worthies  ntteinpt  a  rising  Ihey  will  protja- 
bty  not  make  the  blunder  of  ixpos^ing  themselves  to  be 
crushed  by  taking  one  o)ily  city  for  the  scene  of  their 
operations.  It  will  be  a  general  rUing  all  over  Italy 
whenever  the  struggle  comes.  Meantime,  Rieiotli 
Garrlbaldi  was  the  lion  of  the  hour  here.  There  had, 
however,  been  no  lack  of  dangerous  lookirg  ruffians 
inr-sting  the  streets,  threats  of  what  they  would  do, 
and  made  with  sutlleienl  determination  and  publicity 
to  induce  many  to  fear  to  leave  tlielr  hou-^es  all  day  ; 
at  the  Gcsii  it  was  thnnuht  j>rudent  to  keep  all  the 
doors  closed  but  one,  and  this  only  t«)  ten  o'clock  ;  and 
by  way  of  keeping  clear  of  all  pretence  at  provocation, 
those  who  are  known  as  ordinarily  attending  there  ab- 
stained from  going  and  went  to  other  churches. 
Nevertheless,  there  were  some  instances  of  brutal  in- 
sults In  the  streets,  ond  at  night  the  large  number  of 
inhabitants  who  refused  to  illuminate  (though  numbers 
whose  sympathies  arc  on  the  other  side,  did  illuininuto 
through  fear),  were  pestered  with  cries  of,  ^'I'aor  i 
lunitr*  ^'^ AbbiiKM  i  caccinlrpri r^  SUM  I  have  <mly  heard 
ofa  few  instances  in  whicli  actual  violence  was  resorted  to. 

Meantime,  as  on  occasion  of  all  these  demonstrations, 
the  city  went  on  with  its  business  just  as  usual;  the 
biizzun-i  kept  their  feast  after  their  manner,  while  the 
Romans  treated  It  with  utter  contempt,  as  they  might 
any  feast  of  tlie  Anglicans,  or  other  foreigners  who  had 
tiiken  up  their  abode  among  them.  A  gooil  many  sub- 
mitted to  the  now  accepted  custom  of  putting  out  the 
trl-color,  and  a  good  many  more  closed  llielr  shops  al- 
together, out  of  fear  of  the  threatened  insults,  and 
there  have  been  enouj;b  committed  of  late  to  give 
tbeui  scrlousDcsa. 
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How  to  win  an  Honorable  Po:sition. 

From  among  the  manuscripts  left  us  by  the  Rev. 
James  B.  Donelan,  whose  death  his  many  friends 
deplore,  we  take  for  the  Ave  Maria  the  following 
account  of  tlie  rise  of  a  man  who  by  his  energy  and 
Industry  obtained  the  honorable  position  he  now 
holds.    It  is  no  fancy  sketch,  but  a  true  story  : 

Wliilc  on  a  visit  to  his  brother,  in  Baltimore,  in 
the  summer  of  1846,  the  writer  was  applied  to  by  a 
man  in  search  of  emi)loyment.  It  so  happened 
that  just  tlien  he  wanted  some  one  to  take  charge 
of  his  horses,  and  serve,  besides,  as  a  man  of  all  work 
about  his  establishment  in  "Washington  The 
young  man  in  question  appeared  so  well  fitted  for 
better  employment,  that  the  writer  hesitated  to 
make  any  proposition,  However,  seeing  the  great 
anxiety  on  the  young  man's  part  for  a  situation,  he 
iiitiinatcd  that  there  was  a  position,  but  a  very 
humble  one.  As  soon  as  the  young  man  discov- 
ered its  nature,  he  instantly  signified  his  very  great 
Willi  igness  to  accept  the  place. 

"  Then  you  can  go  with  me  to  Washington  this 
afternoon,"  said  the  writer.  At  three  o'clock  they 
met  at  the  depot,  and  they  both  went  down  to  the 
capital. 

The  young  man,  whose  name  was  James,  im- 
mediately entered  upon  his  duties,  and  thenceforth 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  his  employer.  The  great 
boast  of  this  country  is  that  here  a  man  is  what  he 
makes  himself,  and  what  he  is,  not  what  he  was 
born  to,  or  what  he  has  been.  James  was  deeply 
impressed  with  this  fact,  and  seemed  determined 
to  become  something.  All  his  lei^^ure  hours  were 
spent  in  study.  Seeing  this,  his  employer  sought 
by  every  little  artifice  to  encourage  his  exertions. 
Books  were  loaned  him,  and  his  work  reduced  to 
the  smallest  possible  point.  It  was  observed  that 
when,  driving  out,  the  writer  would  call  to  visit 
a  sick  person,  or  call  upon  some  member  of  his 
parish,  James  would  have  his  books  along,  and 
while  waiting  for  the  visit  to  end,  would  pass  the 
time  in  endeavoring  by  study  to  improve  his  mind. 
For  this  purpose,  as  was  discovered,  he  kept  the 
carriage-box  stored  with  books  selected  for  this 
purpose.  Instead  of  spending  his  evenings  ill  use- 
less or  dangerous  amusements,  James  found  the 
greatest  comfort  in  the  compimy  of  his  books.  How 
many  young  men  might  have  risen  to  eminence  in 
the  world,  had  they  only  cultivated  this  sort  of 
laudable  ambition,  but  who,  preferring  the  dram- 
Bbop,  the  billiard-room  or  the  theatre, — anywhere, 
in  fact,  where  idleness  can  be  flattered,  rather  than 


where  cultivation  of  .self  would  result,  have  droned 
out  a  useless,  aimless  existence — in  life  unheeded, 
in  death  forgotten. 

James  had  discovered  that  it  was  quite  possible 
to  elevate  himself  by  energy,  honesty  and  industry. 
For  nearly  three  years  he  had  fulfilKd  satisfacto:  ily 
all  the  duties  of  his  position.  In  the  course  of  this 
time  he  had  requested  permission  to  establish  a 
little  "  Debating  Club  "  in  one  of  the  rooms  adjoin- 
ing the  Church  ;  and  having  received  some  instruc- 
tion in  public  speaking  he  made  considerable 
progress  in  elocution.  It  was  not  a  little  amusing 
to  fi.id  him  from  time  to  time  in  the  stable  apostro- 
phising the  horses  and  the  good-natured  dog,  and 
it  required  but  little  imagination  to  conclude  that 
the  patient  listeners  were  wonderfully  impressed  by 
the  brilliancy  of  his  eloquence.  But  all  this  was 
evidence  of  perseverance  which  is  almost  certain 
of  success. 

About  this  time  the  gentlemanly  agent  of  the 
writer  died  and  James  was  immediately  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  The  joiing  man's  prospects  be- 
gan now  to  brighten.  The  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  his  clergyman  secured  for  him  considerable 
popularity  ;  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  he  be- 
came the  collecting  agent  of  nearly  all  the  leading 
merchants  of  Washington  City. 

In  the  course  of  four  or  five  j'cars  James  had 
saved  quite  a  handsome  amount.  He  now  be- 
gan to  coi.sider  that  it  was  time  to  strike  out  for 
someUu.igl>)fiier.  California  just  then  was  attract- 
ing great  attention.  James  felt  that  there  was  a 
door  opened  for  him  ;  his  principal  difficulty  now, 
however,  was  to  obtain  funds  enough  to  defray 
his  expenses  to  that  distant  locality,  and  to  supply 
him  with  funds  there  uniil  he  .'■hould  be  able  to 
secure  himself  an  eligible  situation.  In  his  sus- 
pense he  appealed  to  the  writer.  He  yet  needed 
about  two  Jiundrcd  dollars.  This  sum  he  oijtained, 
and  straightway  with  a  boiindi  )g  heart  he  set 
about  making  his  arrangements  to  sail  for  the  land 
of  gold. 

With  many  thanks  and  a  grateful  good-bye, 
James  took  final  leave  of  the  writer  in  the  autumn 
of  1853.  His  voyage  was  lone,  but  he  at  length 
reached  the  coveted  shore.  Once  in  California  he 
seemed  to  go  steadily  upward.  He  rose  from  one 
position  to  a  better,  until,  after  having  promptly 
remitted  the  two  hundred  dollars,  after  sending  to 
his  friends  in  Washington  many  little  tokens  of 
his  grateful  remembrance,  after  securing  the  re- 
spect of  his  fellow-citizens  abroad,  the  writer  was 
iiot  altogether  astonished  when  one  morning 
among  his  letters  brought  from  the  post-office  lie 
found  one  from  California,  but  it  was  post  pjiid  by 

tlie  frank  of  "Hon.  James ."    Yes,  i  her.  it  was; 

the  poor  lad  had  regularly  worked  his  way  up  to 
honorable  distinction — lie  had  beeu'elected  to  the 
Lefrislature  of  Calilornia. 

Young  men,  who  may  read  this  little  story, 
learn  what  energy  may  accomplibh,and  be  encour- 
aged. 
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The  State  of  (he  Qaestion  as  to  the  Pope's 
Temporal  Power. 

§   n. — WHAT  18  THE  NATURE  OR  REASON  OP  THIS 

NECESSITY  ? — (Continued.) 
Before  passing  to  tlie  third  of  tlie  questions  I 
have  proposed  to  myself  to  treat,  I  will  advert  in 
passing  to  the  present  state  of  things  at  Rome, 
tlinugh  it  may  have  to  be  somewhat  furtlier  con- 
sidered under  that  question ;  for  it  is  connecteil 
also  with  the  second  witli  wliicli  I  am  at  present 
dealing.  I  pass  by  the  enormous  usurpution  com- 
mitted in  the  seizure  of  Rome,  and  of  wliat  re- 
mained to  the  Pope  of  his  States  until  last  Septem- 
ber. I  will  suppose  that  the  power  pretended 
now  to  belong  to  the  so-culled  King  of  Italy  and 
his  government  aad  parliumeiit  is  legitimate,  and 
will  merely  call  attention  to  the  actual  and  pro- 
spective posture  of  aflairs  in  that  suppositicm.  Tlie 
King  is  said  to  have  faith  and  a  certain  amount  of 
conscience,  which  makes  him  very  uneasy:  but  he 
is  a  weak  man,  more  or  lei^s  a  puppet  in  the  Iiands 
of  whatever  ministers  he  can  get.  These  ministers 
arc  unscrupulous  and  leavened,  as  is  the  parlia- 
ment in  a  still  greater  degree,  witli  revolutionary 
principles;  whilst  bad  as  the  whole  legislature  is, 
it  is  controlled  by  a  faction  still  worec  than  itself. 
The  Mazziniun  party  would  willingly  do  away  with 
Kings  as  well  as  Popes;  but  tolerates,  and  to  a 
certiiin  extent  sup]X)rt8,  for  the  momciit,  a  system 
whicli  cannot  quite  yet  be  satisfactorily  overthrown. 
The  King— for  all  that  he  is  worth — and  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  parliament,  pretend  to  some  regard 
for  the  Pontiff,  ami  have  been  constructing  plans 
for  what  they  call  his  independence,  and  still  less 
intelligibly  a  sort  of  Sovereignty,  The  guaranie/'s 
as  they  are  termed  form  a  leading  feature  in  this 
plan.  Now  what  is  to  be  said  of  these  guarantees? 
Ja^t  three  things :  first  that  they  are  thoroughly 
inadequate :  secondly  that,  such  as  they  are,  they 
may  be  any  day  repealed  or  curtailed  by  the 
authority  whence  they  proceed;  thirdly  that,  even 
while  they  retain  a  k  gi\l  existence,  they  are  sure 
not  to  be  observed.  In  the  m.  autime,  as  an  earnest 
of  the  bkssings  the  Pope  is  to  look  forward  to  in 


his  new  temporal  positiim,  all  kinds  of  insult  and 
obloquy  are  heaped  upon  him  in  Rome  itself,  with 
at  the  very  least,  the  connivance  of  the  Italian 
authorities.  A  great  deal  of  language  has  been 
used  at  Florence,  from  the  King  down,  which 
viewed  in  itself  may  be  justly  qualified  as  hypo- 
critical, but  which  taken  in  conjunction  with  other 
words  spoken  and  deeds  done,  there  and  at  Rome, 
seems  to  full  away  from  that  character,  if  hypocrisy 
implies  an  earnest  attempt  to  deceive. 

Let  any  naturally  honest  man,  Catholic,  Pro- 
testant or  Pagan,  say  whether  the  Pope  will  be 
independent  under  Italian  rule,  independent  in  the 
way  in  which  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  Church 
demand.  Of  course,  among  those  to  whom  I  ap- 
peal there  arc  many  who  think  there  should  be 
neither  Pope  nor  Popery  in  the  world,  and  not  a 
few  who  believe  that  even  while  these  things  do 
exist,  the  worse  ofi"  they  are  the  better,  though 
this  latter  opinion  is  far  from  being  shared  by  all 
the  adversaries  of  our  faith.  But  the  question 
before  us  regards,  not  the  truth  of  Catholicity,  Imt 
the  need  of  the  Pope's  independence  for  the  Church 
and  what  kind  of  independence  it  should  be.  In 
treating  this  question  I  have  made  the  most  favor- 
able suppositions  as  to  the  possibly  generous  mode 
of  proceedii'.g  of  a  Temixiral  Sovereign  towards 
the  Pope  who  should  be  his  subject;  suppositions 
which,  if  their  realization  could  Ikj  permanently 
secured,  might  make  the  views  ofour  opponents  in 
ac  ertuin  degree  plausible.  But  it  would  be  hard 
to  expect  their  reuliziUion  even  for  a  time  and  still 
harder  to  obtain  a  security  for  its  continuance.  In 
the  practical  instance  of  the  present  day  the  begin- 
ning is  so  bad,  that  wc  need  not  look  to  any  future 
deterioration  to  ground  an  argument  against  the 
stHte  of  things.  Ilaving  said  what  I  consider 
sufficient  under  the  second  heiid  or  question  of 
those  into  which  my  whole  subject  was  divided, 
and  occasionally  somewhat  digressed,  though  I 
think,  not  uselessly,  I  will  briefly  sum  up  the  points 
dwelt  upon  in  this  part  and  then  pass  to  the  third 
question. 

The  Church,  we  have  seen,  is  not  only  a  vast 
Socict}',  but  a  perfect  community  sufficient  for 
itself  in  it«  owu,  that  is  in  the  Religious  or  Spirit- 
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ual,  order,  requiring  liowerer  and  possessing  tem- 
poral goods.  The  Itoman  Pontiff  is  the  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  and  possesses  legidlative  and 
executive  aiithorit3'.  He  must  keep  up  a  constant 
intercourse  both  by  letter  a^^d  persontiliy  with  all 
countries;  he  must  have  a  numberof  public ofBcers 
and  oflQcials,  he  must  have  a  staff  of  advisers — a 
sort  of  permanent  council.  His  expenses  are 
necessarily  considerable.  He  must  be  independent 
in  his  action  and  known  to  be  so.  These  circum- 
stances, especially  the  last  mentioned — namely 
independence  which  connects  itself  with  the  rest — 
cannot  be  permanently  secured  whilst  the  Pope  is 
a  subject;  though  for  a  time  they  might  exist  pre- 
cariously. Then,  if  we  consider  the  object  of  Christ 
in  the  foundation  of  His  Church,  with  reference  to 
human  society  in  general,  estimating  His  intention 
from  revelation  and  from  the  event,  we  may  justly 
infer  that  the  status  or  position  it  was  intended  to 
hold  was  to  be  one  of  prominence,  majesty  and 
power,  and  the  position  of  its  visible  Head  was  to 
be  exalted  above  what  could  be  held  by  a  subject 
of  any  secular  prince.  This  status  was  not  fully 
acquired  till  the  eighth  century,  about  ibur  hundred 
years  after  the  Church  had  become  fully  tolerated 
in  the  Roman  Empire :  but  once  acquired  it  has 
lasted  eleven  centuries  with  short  interruptions. 
The  extent  of  the  Papal  Territory  has  varied  but 
little  comparatively  through  that  period,  nor  could 
it  well  admit  of  much  diminution  consistently  with 
the  attainment  of  the  ends  for  which  the  Temporal 
Power  was  established.  The  present  position  of 
the  Pontiff  under  the  sway  of  Sardinia,  passing  by 
the  injustice  of  the  usurpation,  affords  an  emphatic 
illustration  of  what  may  be  the  effects  of  the  Pope's 
loss  of  his  Temporal  Power. 


Chicago— October  8th,  1871. 


BY  MARIAPHIIiOS. 


The  quiet  light  of  Sunday  eve 

Lay  cahn  on  plain  and  Lake, — 
From  graceful  spires  tlie  Angelus  bells 

Sweet  thoughta  of  Mary  wake. 
And,  with  a  benison,  deep  peace 

Smiled  on  the  souls  she  blest, — 
And  happiness  and  wealth's  increase 

Were  thine,  Queen  of  Uie  West  I 

ir. 

The  snn  sank  down  beyond  the  plain, 
And  kissed  the  earth  "good  night"  ; 

But  nnseen  shadows  of  deep  pain 
Frowned  'mid  the  golden  light, 

And  in  the  splendor  there  arose 
An  awful  form  of  flame, 


Which  breathed  upon  the  peaceful  scene, 
And  made  thut  Queen— a  name. 


And  gathering  in  the  pallid  gloom 

That  wrapa  the  boundlttos  plain 
Dark-visaged  phantoms  seem  to  loom 

And  sigh  some  mournful  strain. 
In  circles  vast  tbey  silent  pass, 

And  sternly  gaze  upon 
The  city  that  ere  morn,  alas  I 

Shall — like  tbemeelvee — be  gone. 


Now  from  ten  thousand  happy  homes 

The  pleasant  lamp  gleams  o'er 
The  prairie  where  the  night  wind  roams 

With  many  a  shriek  and  roar. 
And  merry  children's  fairy  forms 

Dance  on  each  pictured  wall^ 
Until  a  hush,  then  tired  sleep, — 

And  darkness  covers  all. 
»«♦»♦♦• 
"Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?— Cans't  tell? 
Watchman,  what  of  the  night?"— "  All's  well." 
He  passes  on  his  lonely  beat, 
Making  dull  echoes  in  the  street 
With  the  heavy  fall  of  his  weary  feet, 
And  the  night  rolls  on  Ms  darksome  way, 
With  the  far-off  watch-dog's  deep-mouthed  bay 
And  the  sigh  of  the  sick  for  day  ; 
Or  midnight's  evil  revelry. — 
But  hush  !— that  deep-toned  brazen  bell  I 
Casting  upon  the  night  its  spell  1 
Nothing  but  swift  Time's  solemn  knell 
O'er  another  hour  gone  to  dwell 
In  the  silent  halls  of  the  Past — 
In  the  womb  of  ObliTion  cast. 
With  its  burden  of  joy  and  sin  and  woe — 
How  quick,  alas  1  doth  the  river  flow  I— 
What's  that?  'Tis  "Fire!"  no!  no!  some  ghoul 
Mimics  the  shriek  of  the  midnight  owl. 
Grinning  with  eyes  of  yellow  light 
In  the  face  of  the  angry  night. — 
But  listen  ! — "  Fire !" — that  sound  again  1 — 
'Tis  nought  but  the  creak  of  yonder  vane 
Shook  by  the  merry  hurricane. — 
Hark  !  the  echos  of  frightened  feet 
Bushing  along  some  distant  street ! 
No, — no, — 'tis  the  moaning  surge  and  roar 
Of  the  storm-lashed  lake  upon  its  shore. 
But  see  I  that  awful,  crimson  dye 
Flashing  upon  the  troubled  sky — 
I  tell  thee,  man,  the  fiend's  breath 
Bieathes  on  the  storm  a  fiery  death  I 
"  Fire  !    Fire  !    Fire  I    Fire  ! !  I" 
See,  the  flames  are  leaping  higher  t 
Ha  I  how  their  forked  tongues  ari^ 
With  fervid  rage  unto  the  skies. 
Shrieking  with  glee  and  looking  back 
Upon  pale  Death  that  dogs  their  track, 
Spreading  their  wings  upon  the  night 
That  moans  o'er  the  sobbing  lake  its  fright ; 
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Tnrnln^f  the  clouds  to  gfhantly  red,— 

Dancing  away  like  demons  Ht-Hl 

From  the  hell  they  have  made  on  earth, 

Spuediitf;  away  with  horrid  mirlh, — 

Away,  away  on  the  hnrricaiie 

Tlial  yells  uVr  land  aud  watery  plain, 

&ee4nini^  to^ihe  and  soeer  and  Jeur 

And  mock  with  cold,  batanic  leer 

The  agonized  cry  of  the  town 

That  seca  its  lofty  hopes  go  down, 

And  the  pride  of  its  splendor  gone  1 

O  see! 
The  pitiless  demon's  revelry 
Laughing  with  loud,  demoniac  glM 
At  the  fated  city's  misery. 
Howling  along  its  dreadful  path, 
Sweeping  with  sword  of  fluming  wratli 
O'er  lofty  palaces,  where  Pride- 
To  wealth  and  luxury  allied — 
Like  Easitcrn  monarch,  sat  alone 
Superbly  on  its  glided  throne  ; 
And  sympathy  hardly  felt  for  those 
Who  knelt  at  its  feet  and  told  their  woes  ; — 
O'er  noble  temple's  pillared  aisles. 
Where  sacred  gloom  the  sunlight  pales, 
Where  Poverty  looks  on  God's  Face, 
And  Peace  balh  made  her  dwelling-place 
Where  heavy  hearts  with  sin  o'erttown 
Approach  to  lay  their  burdens  down. 
And,  with  a  sweet  relief,  depart 
With  tears  of  joy  and  lightsome  heart. 
To  wait  the  morn,  in  holy  dread. 
Which  shines  upon  their  souls  God-fed  ;— 
O'er  havens  where  the  gentle  nun 
Guards  little  waifs  her  love  hath  won, 
And  gives  a  mother's  dearest  care 
Unto  the  orphans  gathered  there  ; — 
O'er  the  proud  marts  which  Commerce  won, 
Roll  on  the  flame:*  till  all  is  gone. 
Gone — her  palaces  and  her  towers  I 
Gone — the  pith  of  her  ancient  powers ! 
Gone— the  pride  of  her  toilsome  years. 
With  all  their  hopes  and  Joys  and  fears  t 
In  one  fell  night  tier  glories  tied 
Aud  lea  her— city  of  the  dead  I 

And  hark  ! 
How  erica  of  anguished  women  mark 
The  pitiless  path  of  the  flame— 
(O  woe  and  grief  without  a  name  !) 
That  rolls  like  ocean's  billows  o'er 
The  dear  ones  they  shall  see  no  more. 
Oh  !  eould  the  heartless  demon  breathe. 
And  sweep  and  surge  and  writhe  and  seethe. 
Above  the  Innocent  babe  that  lay 
On  a  loving  mother's  breast  that  day  ? 
Merciful  God  !  can  no  hand  save 
Such  victims  from  the  flery  grave  ?^ 
Alas !  poor  mothers  !  who  Miall  e'er 
Tell  all  the  horror  and  despair 
That  lived  within  your  moumfti)  eyea 
Upturned  in  anguish  to  the  skies. 


When  hope  In  earthly  succor  fled 
Aad  left  ye  weeping  o'er  the  dead  ? 

But  yesterday 
She  stood  In  her  beauty  rich  and  gay, 
Resting  her  hands  on  two  vast  ehorea 
"Xliat  poured  at  her  feel  their  golden  store*,— 
The  world  admired  and  called  her  blest, — 
Crowned  her  Queen  of  the  teeming  West — 
And  ne\Tr  was  conqueror's  laurel  earned 
By  nobler  deeds  than  the  town's  that'* burned; 
In  truth  she  was  a  marvellous  tows, 
And  Envy's  self,  now  she  is  down. 
Must  Join  Ih  the  honest  cry  of  praise 
That  mingles  th«  laurel  with  her  bays. 
We  saw  her  rise  from  her  swampy  grave 
Lovely  as  Venus  from  the  wave, — 
Each  year  of  her  life— a  century  ; 
The  scroll  on  her  banner — Energy ; 
Work  was  nothing, — yet  old  Time 
Saw  a  touch  of  the  grand  sublime 
In  the  lofty  soul  that  equalled  all— 
The  city's  rise  or  dreadful  fall — 
That  flung  her  wealth  of  golden  store 
As  far  as  vast  Pacific  shore — 
As  far  as  Atlantic's  rock-bound  coast — 
To  the  chalk  cliffV  that  Britons  boast — 
Far  as  the  sunny  land  of  France — 
Far  as  historic,  old  Mayence — 
Even  unto  the  yellow  spray 
That  washes  the  shores  of  far  Cathay 
And  made  her  merchants'  name  a  pride. 
To  honor,  worth,  and  trutii  allied. 

And  this  bleak  wild— this  blasted  waste. 
Was  yesterday  by  beauty  graced,— 
Tills  heap  of  ashes  covers  o'er 
The  boast  of  Michigan's  blue  shore,— 
Alas  I  what  now  remains  ?    A  tear 
That  tells  Chicago  once  stood  here. 


(CoPTRioHT  FicmcD.] 

ZOE'8  DAUilllTER. 

BT  MRS.   AKNA   H.   DORSET. 
PA.  liT    XI. 

CHAPTER    III    (Continued). 

THE  SHADOWS  OP  CLOLT»8. 

This  was  tlie  beginning;  of  Lucia's  self-imposed 
task,  and  she  found  each  day  neve  difficulties 
spreading  out  before  her  which  sometimes  made 
her  soul  sway  with  ui'Succe^vfuI  effort,  and  re- 
quired all  her  strength  of  will  and  energy  to  sur- 
mount. She  had  fallen  upon  one  expedient  which 
mKiIe  her  work  more  pleasant:  she  taught  the 
children  to  sing  by  t-ar  several  simple  hymns, 
which  the  keen  sense  of  mtlcKly,  chanicteristic  of 
their  race,  enabled  them  to  catch  with  avidity  and 
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sing  in  a  wonderfully  clenr,  sweet  and  precise 
manner.  Then — she  scarcely  knew  liow  it  was 
accomplished— ibiy  learned  the  "Our  Father" 
and  "Hail  Mary,"  and  actually  made  some  intelli- 
gent progress  in  catechism,  very  slowly,  it  is  true, 
for  the  instructions  were  necessarily  oral,  but  still 
it  was  satisfactory.  Then  Father  Jannison  came 
to  visit  her  industrial  school,  and  his  words  of 
good  cheer  gave  her  courage :  it  was  like  holding 
up  her  tired  hands,  when  he  encouraged  her  to 
persevere  in  the  good  work  she  had  undertaken. 
He  gave  each  of  the  children  a  little  picture,  then 
gathered  them  around  him  and,  in  his  sweet,  holy 
way,  talked  to  them  in  simple  language  about 
many  things  which  took  root  in  their  hearts,  never 
to  be  forgotten.  He  directed  Maura  Chloe  to  find 
out  who  among  them  had  not  been  baptized. 
"  I'll  do  it,  Father,"  answered  the  old  woman ; 
"  but  them  ar  Baptisses — an'  thur's  a  many  of  'cm 
'mongst  our  niggers — will  give  trubble,  I'm  'feared, 
for  they  don't  hold  with  baptizin'  of  children." 

"  I'll  see  to  that,  my  child ;  we  must  do  what's 
right,  let  who  will  object,"  answered  the  good 
priest ;  "  meanwhile,  help  Miss  Lucia  with  all  your 
heart  and  soul,  for  this  is  a  great  work." 

Now  Lucia  began  to  think  she  saw  a  little  order 
growing  out  of  chaos ;  there  was  certainly  an  im- 
provement in  the  appearance  of  her  young  arabs 
not  observable  on  the  first  day  or  two.  Not  that 
their  toilettes  were  elaborate,  by  any  means,  for 
most  of  them  wore  only  the  short  chemise,  reach- 
ing just  below  the  knees,  made  of  coarse  cotton 
cloth,  but  they  washed  their  faces  and  hands  until 
their  skin  looked  like  satin,  and  their  bare  feet 
were  no  longer  crusted  with  the  accumulated  dirt 
of  months.  The  aprons  were  progressing  slowl}% 
and  with  less  picking  out  of  cat-teeth  stitches;  and 
they  knew  that  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whom  they 
called  "  our  Lily  Mother,"  was  the  Mother  of  Him 
who  died  to  save  them.  Some  of  them  wished  she 
had  been  a  "  black  woman,"  the  idea  being  that  it 
would  bring  them  nearer  to  her ;  but  they  grew 
reconciled  in  time  to  bting  the  children  of  "the 
Lord's  Lily  Mother,"  and  not  a  day  passed  that 
they  did  not  bring  handfuls  of  wild  flowers  to  lay 
upon  the  little  shrine  which  Lucia  had  arranged, 
upon  which  stood  her  fair  image. 

In  all  this  time — some  two  weeks — Lucia  had 
numerous  Interruptions  from  visitors,  many  calling 
every  day,  and  among  whom  were  the  Ogles  and 
their  guests.  Invitations  to  parties,  dinners  and 
fetes  poured  in  on  her.  Sad  marplots  they  seemed 
to  her ;  but  Allan  Brooke  signified  his  desire  that 
she  would  accept  the  offered  civilities  and  return 
the  visit.'^,  himself  and  Frank  Yellott,  who  was 
again  at  "  Haylands,"  accompanying  her,  and  she 
soon  found  herself  in  a  whirl  of  gaiety  which  so 


interfered  with  her  good  work  that,  determined 
not  to  be  bullied,  she  oilled  the  chililrtn  together 
two  hours  earlier,  sacrificing  her  morni:.g  nap,  of 
which  she  was  dearly  fond,  in  great  dread  lest  they 
should  lose  ground  and  get  faint-hearted  in  their 
efforts.  The  working  department — sewing,  knit- 
ting and  weaving  fringe— she  found  might  be 
safely  entrusted  to  Maura  Chloe  and  her  maid, 
which  enabled  her  to  attend  to  her  social  duties 
with  a  lighter  heart. 

Of  course  these  innovations  became  the  talk  of 
the  country-side,  and  Miss  D'Olivierez  was  voted 
eccentric,  and  her  efforts  denounced  as  dangerous 
precedents  which  conflicted  with  the  letter  of  the 
law  respecting  the  education  of  slaves ;  but  even 
this  did  not  prevent  Lucia's  beauty  and  grace  from 
receiving  their  due  meed  of  admiration,  and  she  so 
won  upon  all  that  she  became  the  acknowledged 
"  Queen  of  the  County."  There  were  not  wanting 
suitors  for  her  favor,  and  she  received  more  than 
one  proposal  of  marriage  from  men  who  were 
looked  upon  by  the  mammas  of  the  neighborhood 
as  most  eligible  matches.  She  enjoyed  it  all  in  a 
way ;  it  made  her  happy  to  see  others  so,  and  inno- 
cent amusements  and  congenial  society  of  her  own 
age  brought  out  all  that  was  blithesome  and  gay 
in  her  temperament. 

But  one  day  Lucia  found  out  something  that 
proved  a  thorn  in  her  side.  Through  the  banter- 
ing of  a  friend  she  learned  it  was  currently  report- 
ed and  believed  that  she  was  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Frank  Yellott.  Who  could  have  circulated 
such  a  report?  What  could  she  do  to  disabuse  the 
minds  of  people  about  it?  It  placed  her  in  a  deli- 
cate position.  In  this  instance  she  could  positively 
deny  it;  but  who  believes  such  denials?  She  could 
not  run  over  the  county  declaring  the  report  false, 
for  Frank  Yellott  had  never  given  her  an  oppor- 
tunity either  to  accept  or  reject  hira.  But  it  was 
very  unpleasant,  and  she  dreaded  its  getting  to  his 
ears,  knowing  that  it  would  impose  restraints  on 
their  now  friendly  intercourse  not  pleasant  to  con- 
template. He  had  succeeded,  with  consummate 
skill,  in  winning  her  confidence,  and  Lucia  was 
one  who,  when  she  bestowed  her  friendship,  did  it 
in  a  magnificent  spirit,  never  doubting  the  object. 
Then  came  the  humiliating  thought  that  perhaps 
he  would  imagine,  if  he  heard  it,  that  she  had  her- 
self given  some  grounds  for  the  report.  Alto- 
gether it  made  her  quite  miserable,  and  she  daily 
laid  her  cares,  with  all  the  sweet  confidence  of 
faith,  before  the  Virgin  most  pure,  invoking  her 
aid  and  protection,  finding  her  only  comfort  in  so 
doing. 

One  day  when  she  and  Allan  Brooke  sailed  over 
to  "  Buckrae  "  with  flowers  to  strew  over  the  quiet 
graves  on  the  bluff,  she  was  moved  by  a  strong 
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impulse  to  tell  hlra  of  her  embarrassment,  and 
while  she  did  so  she  observed  that  his  face  flushed 
and  there  was  a  look  of  intense  inquiry  in  his  eyes, 
as  if  his  lieart  was  full  of  something  that  he  desired 
yet  hesitated  to  say. 

"  What  is  it,  Gtiardy  ?"  she  asked,  struck  by  his 
expression. 

"Is  the  report  verjf  displeasing  to  you,  my 
child  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Only  so  far  as  it  places  me  in  a  false  position," 
she  said  quietly. 

"That  Is  natural  and  womanly,"  he  said  pres- 
ently ;  "  but,  my  child,  tell  me,  would  such  a  thing 
be  impossible,  think  you?'' 

"I  have  never  thought  of  it  in  that  light, 
Quardy.  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  such  things  in 
my  head  about  Fnink,  whom  I  look  upon  as  a 
brother.    But  why?  " 

"  Well — you  know  we  have  no  secrets  from  each 
other — I  will  tell  you.  I  have  thought  sometimes, 
lately,  in  view  of  such  a  possibility,  that  it  would 
make  me  very  happy ;  that  is,  my  dear,  if  it  made 
you  so.  Not  for  all  the  world  would  I  influence 
you  fn  such  matters ;  you  believe  that,"  he  said, 
lifting  his  hand.  "  I  would  rather  see  you  dead 
than  see  you  mated  without  your  owu  free  choice 
and  consent  Your  happiness  is  my  chief  and  only 
temporal  care," 

"I  believe  you,  my  Guardy ;  I  never  fear  you, 
but  rely  upon  you  with  the  same  trusting  faith 
that  I  do  on  Providence.  I  will  o|>en  my  heart  to 
you  without  reservation.  I  have  no  Gentimcnt  for 
Frank  at  present;  but  I  think  sometimes  I  must  be 
unlike  most  girls,  for  I  have  such  strange,  unro- 
mantic  ideas  about  marriage.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  supremo  respect  and  a  confiJing  preference, 
founded  on  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  in  the 
object,  arc  the  two  great  essentials  to  a  true  and 
happy  union ;  above  all,  a  oneness  of  faith.  I  think 
there  should  be  a  dispassionate  consideration  of 
the  great  responsibilities  of  marriage ;  a  calm  and 
determined  resolve  to  fulfil  the  duties  thereof, 
through  weal  and  woe,  and  an  elevated  principle 
of  honor  to  carry  out  scrupulously  to  the  letter  all 
the  obligations  of  a  mutual  promise.  As  to  all  this 
sighing  and  dying  and  pining,  called  love,  which 
throws  so  brief  a  glamour  over  most  marriages,  I 
never  expect  nor  desire  to  experience  it,"  said 
Lucia,  a  soft  glow  over  her  beautiful  face,  and  an 
earnest,  truthful  light  in  her  eyes. 

"What  a  heretic  you  are,  my  darling,"  said 
Allan  Brooke,  secretly  plea.scd,  for  he  had  marked 
her  words,  and  noted  that  she  had  said  with  em- 
phasis "  at  present  "  when  alluding  to  her  feelings 
for  Frank  Yellott.  "  I'm  afraid  the  grand  passion 
will  play  havoc  with  you  when  it  comes  at  some 


unlooked-for  moment  when  you  are  least  thinking 
of  it." 

"  I  hope  not,  Guardy ;  if  1  know  myself,  I  mean 
to  hold  the  rudder- bands  of  my  heart  under  con- 
trol, to  guide  it  out  of  the  way  of  shoals  and  quick- 
sand,!' she  answered,  laughing;  but  at  that  very 
instant,  deep  down  in  her  heart,  came  the  whisper, 
"  Whi/  not  f  It  would  make  his  life  happier,  and  I 
owe  him  so  much !"  But  the  subject  was  dropped, 
for  they  were  now  at  "  Buckrae,"  at  the  new  land- 
ing made  by  Bligh  while  they  were  abroad,  near 
the  bluff;  and,  gathering  up  the  flowers,  they  soon 
stood  within  the  place  of  graves. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Sympathy  and  Charity. 

Great  calamities,  like  the  recent  conflagration 
in  Chicago,  seldom  fail  to  draw  forth  the  generous 
phase  of  humanity.  This  idea  is  abundantly  dem- 
onstrated by  the  lavish  generosity  with  which  the 
whole  American  people,  to  say  nothing  of  foreign 
nations,  have  come  to  the  aid  of  the  grand  and 
mighty  city  of  modern  times,  in  the  hour  of  her 
aflliction  and  desolation.  In  no  better  way  can 
the  greatness,  the  glory  and  the  sovereign  impor- 
tance of  Chicago  be  tested  than  in  the  universal 
effect  which  her  sudden,  but  temporary,  ruin  has 
produced  upon  the  civilized  world.  No  other  city  in 
historj'  has  risen  with  the  rapidity  of  Chicago,  and 
no  other  city  has  passed  away  in  a  night !  The  great 
lake  on  whose  shores  her  throne  of  empire  rested, 
refused  to  give  her  even  one  drop  of  water  in  the 
day  of  her  burning  agony,  and  the  winds  of  heaven 
became  allies  of  the  devouring  flames  for  her  de- 
struction. It  is  impossible  to  describe  or  to  realize 
the  desolation  which  has  been  wrought  here  with- 
out seeing  the  ruins.  The  fall  of  Chicago  acted 
like  a  great  earthquake  whose  upheavings  were 
felt  in  every  other  city  throughout  the  republic, 
and  in  this,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  shown  her 
wonderful  importance  and  the  living  extent  to 
which  the  rest  of  the  country  depended  upon  her 
wonderful  progress  and  prosperity  for  its  own.  In 
fact,  Chicago  had  become  a  necessity.  The  com- 
mercial world  can  no  more  do  without  Chicago 
than  the  body  can  do  without  its  heart.  For  that 
reason  alone  she  will  rise  again  from  her  ashes, 
and  rise  more  solidly,  more  beautiful  and  more 
grand  than  ever. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  her  punishment, 
that  punishment  has  been  fearfully  significant.  The 
eighth  of  October  was  truly  a  Dies  Ires  for  that 
proud,  magnificent  city ;  biit  let  her  turn  the  sor- 
rowful lesson  to  account  by  acknowledging  the 
justice  and  the  infinite  power  of  God,  who  knows 
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so   well   hovr  to    bumble    roan   by  turning   bis 
mij^hticst  cities  into  a  solitude. 

Each  one  will,  as  he  has  a  right,  form  bis  own 
opinion  and  draw  his  own  concluirions  concerning 
the  cause  of  tl^  Chicago  calamity ;  but  certainly 
there  is  one  fact  undeniable,  and  that  is  that  it  was 
fast  piissing  away  from  the  law  of  God,  and  be- 
coming utterly  indiff>'rent  to  moral  duty  and  obli- 
gations. The  "Godtlessof  Ileitsoa"  was  gaining 
the  ascendency,  and  the  people  growing  into  the 
notion  th;it  it  was  belter  to  seem  tlian  to  be 
honest,  and  far  more  desirable  to  be  wealthy  than 
to  be  go(xl.  The  places  of  public  amusement 
were  about  as  immoral  as  tliey  could  well  be,  and 
the  press — especially  the  Sunday  issues — seemed 
to  vie  with  each  other — under  a  lying  pretence  of 
censure — in  corrupting  the  public  morals.  There 
was  no  shade  or  phase  of  crime  loo  repulsive  to 
be  kept  out  of  the  papers,  while  the  more  revolting 
and  abominable  vices  were  generally  reserved  for  the 
Sunday  editions,  where  they  were  dressed  up  and 
presented  in  the  most  attractive  and  fascinatingstyle. 
All  this  was  done  and  dcfendetl  in  the  name  of 
liberty!  In  the  name  of  liberty,  the  dull,  mystic 
philosophy  of  German  atheism  denounced  God, 
and  advocated  the  right  of  theatrical  exhibitions, 
and  of  holding  its  drunken  revels  in  those  recruit- 
ing stations  for  the  devil,  called  saloons,  on  the 
day  which  GoJ  commanded  to  be  kept  holy  in 
His  name.  God  can  do  without  men,  but  men 
cannot  do  without  God. 

There  is  yet  another  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  Chicago  fire:  the  cheerful  and  generous  readi- 
ness with  which  the  country  everywhere  came  to 
the  relief  of  that  desolated  city,  proves  that  the 
hearts  of  the  great  American  people,  in  spite  of  all 
their  material  progress,  are  still  easily  reached  by 
the  appeals  of  tliose  in  distress.  Arrogant  science, 
heartless  materialism  and  brazen  atheism,  which 
had  taught  us  to  cut  loose  from  God,  were  as 
helpless  to  prevent  as  they  were  to  remedy  the 
awful  disaster,  but  the  voice  of  humanity  spoke 
out  in  our  behalf,  and  all  men  came  to  our  assist- 
ance. Would  to  God  that  a  people  so  noble  in 
their  nature,  and  so  keenly  alive  to  sympathy  for 
their  fellow-men,  were  all  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  where  they  might  leani,  as  they  assuredly 
would,  that  generosity  without  genuine  charUy  is 
but  a  spark  called  into  existence  by  the  friction  of 
sympathy. 

I  have  no  wish  to  be  cynical  in  what  I  have  to 
say  in  this  regard.  No  honest,  impartial  mind  can 
refuse  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  universal 
alacrity  with  which  our  people  respf)nded  to  tlie 
cry  of  Chicago  for  help ;  but  still  it  seems  to  me,  the 
ardor  of  the  response  was  as  brief  as  it  was  bril- 
liant.   It  cannot  do  any  harm  to  venture  an  opin- 


ion on  tlic  cause  of  thrs.  Symptithy  is  human,  and 
governed  by  human  motives;  charity  is  divine, 
and  governed  by  divine  motives, — (hi»  makes  the 
difference.  The  result  of  sympatliy  Is  human;  the 
result  of  charity  is  divine.  Men  confound  charity 
with  synvpathy,  forgetting  that  Ive  who  is  actuated 
by  charity  does  things  which  live  forever,  while 
he  who  is  aclviated  by  sympathy  or  feeUng,  docs 
things  which  die  as  quickly  as  the  motives  that 
g;ive  them  life. 

Chicago  is  still  in  ashes,  is  still  ia  as  much  need 
of  generosity  as  she  was  on  tha  fir»t  day  of  her 
inexpressible  misfortune;  but  where  now  is  the 
ardor  which  was  then  displayed  in  her  behalf? 
The  great  channels  through  which  those  tumultu- 
ous outbursts  of  sympathy  and  generosity  flowed 
like  mountain  torrents  into  her  woe-stricken 
bosom,  have  begun  to  close  up  as  rapidly  as  they 
were  opened,  and  she  is  left  alone  to  rise  from  her 
crushing  affliction,  and  by  her  own  eflforts,  under 
God,  to  roll  away  the  stone  from  the  mouth  of  her 
fiery  sepulchre,  and  come  forth  to  a  new  aud 
more  glorious  lilef 

This,  then,  is  sympathy  with  its  transient  re- 
sults. Bat  charity — so  little  understood,  and  so 
little  practised — is  far  different  in  its  nature  and 
in  its  results.  The  man  of  sympathy  gives  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  and  seeks  his  reward  in  the 
praises  and  the  commendations  of  his  fellow-men  ; 
but  the  m-iXn  of  charity  gives  because  it  is  a  duty 
to  give,  and  seeks  his  reward  in  the  approbation  of 
his  conscience,  which  tells  him  that  he  has  done 
a  work  acceptable  to  God,  the  Author  of  all  things. 

The  question  here  suggi'sts  itself,  how  many  of 
all  those  who  gave  so  liberally  from  their  abun- 
dance, gave  so  liberally  from  their  abundance, 
gave  from  this  higher  motive?  It  is  doubtful  if 
one  in  a  thousand  gave  a  dollar  in  whose  giving 
he  was  not  actuated  and  controlled  by  what  the 
world  calls  generosity  or  sympathy.  Well,  how- 
ever praiseworthy  that  may  be,  it  is  not  charity. 
The  rich  men  spoken  of  in  the  Gospel,  were  gener- 
ous because  they  gave  out  of  their  abundance;  but 
the  poor  widow  was  charitable,  because  she  gave 
out  of  her  penury.  Charity  is  not  a  favor  from 
those  who  give  to  those  who  need,  but  it  is  a  duty 
impMJsed  on  all  who  have,  to  give  to  those  who 
have  not.  We  may  pride  ourselves  on  our  liber- 
ality towards  our  fellow-men ;  but  let  any  one  of 
us  examine  his  motives  and  conduct  in  this  re- 
spect, and  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  very 
seldom  his  offerings  to  charity  have  touched  upon 
anything  but  what  was  superfluous  in  his  posses- 
sions. Who  of  us  Gists  in  the  mite,  or  who  of  us 
deprives  himself  even  of  ordinary  luxuries,  in 
order  that  those  who  are  hungry  may  be  fed,  and 
that  those  who  arc  naked  may  be  clothed?    Char- 
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ity  la  of  G(xl ;  it  embraces  the  whole  law,  and  in 
obeying  that  law  we  do  not  give  what  is  ours,  but 
that  only  of  which  Ho  has  made  us  the  stewards. 
We  give  nevertheless  as  if  we  were  the  absolute 
owners  ami  creators  of  tlicse  things  with  which 
we  are  simply  entrusted  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
When  this  shortlived  feeling  of  sympathy  dies 
out,  the  door  of  generosity  is  soon  closed  against 
the  applicant,  and  the  fact  of  his  having  been  com- 
pelled to  ask  for  his  own  in  the  hands  of  the  man 
of  sympathy,  is  made  a  badge  of  shame  and  humil- 
iation for  the  rest  of  bis  life.  This  is  not  charity. 
There  is  no  charity  in  giving  away  what  you 
yourself  do  not  want,  because  iu  that  there  is  no 
proof  that  you  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself,  and 
"  If  any  man  says  that  be  loves  God  and  loves  not 
his  neighbor,  he  is  a  liar  and  the  truth  is  not  in 
him."  When  you  give  do  not  give  grudgingly ; 
do  not  bring  the  recipient  to  his  knees,  and  the 
hot  blood  to  his  cheeks;  do  not  make  him  feci 
that  he  is  henceforth  your  vassal,  and  that  in  seek- 
ing the  bounty  of  God  at  your  hands,  he  must  ab- 
dicate his  own  manhood  and  cringe  low  in  the 
dust  at  your  feet. 

In  the  Church  only  the  idea  of  charity  is  un- 
derstood and  carried  out.  Hence  her  acts  in  this 
regard  are  not  dictated  by  feelings  that  are  called 
forth  by  the  excitement  of  extraordinary  events. 
Slie  teaches  men  to  obey  this  great  law  of  love, 
because  its  effects  reach  iuto  the  life  for  which 
meu  were  created.  F. 


TitE  government  of  Munich  is  making  a  tool  of 
Dr.  DSllingcr  to  oppress  the  Church  in  Bavaria. 
The  meeting  of  infidel  professors,  Liberal  Catho- 
lics and  two  or  three  excommunicated  priests,  to 
form  a  new  Church  of  Old  Catholics  would  be 
simply  ridiculous  were  it  not  backed  by  the  civil 
power,  which  now  in  Bavaria  is  declared  the  enemy 
to  the  Church.  All  the  sceptics,  atheists  and 
rationalists,  who  clamored  so  violently  against  the 
civil  authority  when  it  merely  did  justice  to  the 
Church  by  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  concordat, 
are  tl»e  ones  who  now  call  on  the  same  authority 
to  sustain  them  iu  their  attejipls  to  injure  tLe 
Church. 


A  NtrsTBER  of  Catholics  in  various  parishes  of 
Paris  have  petitiond  the  Archbishop  to  order  pub- 
lic acts  of  reparation  for  the  sacrileges  committed 
during  the  reign  of  the  commune  in  the  churches 
of  Paris,  especially  in  Notre  Dame  des  Vietoirea. 

M.  l*abb£  de  Reyneval,  tieaire  of  the  Madel- 
eine, brother  of  a  former  ambassador  to  Rome,  has 
been  named  Superior  of  the  St.  Louie  dee  Franfaie, 
in  Rome,  in  the  place  of  M.  Level,  deceased. 


Death  of  Hon.  Thomas  Ewfag:)  of  Lai- 
caster,  Ohio. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewwo,  of  Lancaster,  departed 
this  life  calmly,  fully  possessed  of  bis  fuculties, 
and  fortified  by  the  8acniment«  of  the  Catholic 
Churcli,  at  3  p.m.,  on  the  26th  ult 

Mr.  Ewing  has  long  been  known  to  the  country 
as  one  of  its  ablest  legists,  and  as  a  statesman  of 
broad  and  true  principles.  His  manner  of  life  was 
one  of  remarkable  regularity,  and,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  over  four  score,  he  still  possessed  the  vigor 
of  manhood  in  its  prime.  Though  not  always  a 
professed  Catholic,  his  life  was  a  beautiful  exam- 
ple of  rectitude  and  siucerity  to  his  family,  all  of 
whom  have  been  from  childhood  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  to  his  large  circle  of  friends. 
A  week  before  his  death,  he  received  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Holy  Eucharist  from  the  hands  of  the 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati,  and  his 
death,  thouglt  a  severe  stroke  to  his  family  by 
whom  he  was  held  in  the  true  filial  respect  and 
affection,  is  deprived  of  much  of  its  bitterness  by 
the  fulfilment  of  their  most  ardent  wishes — that  he 
should  make  open  profession  of  the  faith,  of  the 
truth  of  which  he  was  convinced,  and  should  prac- 
tise his  holy  religion. 

All  the  members  of  his  family  were  present. 
Hon.  P.  B.  Ewing,  of  Lancaster,  Gen.  Hugh 
Ewing,  General  Tliomas  Ewing,  General  Charles 
Ewing,  General  Sherman,  his  adopted  son,  and 
Mrs.  Sherman,  his  daughter;  Mr.  Steele,  and 
Mrs.  Steele,  his  daughter,  had  the  sad  consola- 
tion of  gathering  around  him  ia  his  last  moments. 
While  offering  our  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  fam- 
ily, we,  as  they,  have  the  consolation  that  he  died 
iu  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

May  be  rest  in  peace  I 


Man's  Friends. — Man  has  three  kinds  of  friends 
on  earth ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  he  does  not  know 
them  well  till  the  time  when  he  is  called  from  this 
world  in  order  to  give  account  of  his  conduct.  Tho 
first  of  these  friends,  wealth  and  possessions,  re- 
main behind;  the  second,  his  relations, accompany 
him  only  to  the  grave;  the  third,  his  work  of  iuilh 
and  labor  of  love,  follow  him  into  eternity,  even  to 
the  throne  of  God,  where  they  will  be  recompensed, 
each  according  to  his  works,  and  even  the  cup  of 
cold  water  which  is  given  to  one  who  thirsts  will 
not  be  unrewarded.  How  thoughtlessly,  then,  does 
the  mau  set  who  does  not  concern  bimaelf  in  the 
least  degree  about  such  true  friends! 

"  Do  good  on  earth,  for  all  thy  words  of  love. 
Like  friends,  will  follow  thee  to  realms  above.'* 
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The  Tanlty  of  Earthly  Things. 

The  glories  of  onr  birtb  and  Btate 

Arc  shadows,  not  subetniitial  tbkig»; 
There  is  no  armor  a^niust  fute  : 
Death  lays  his  ic>  hiind  on  kings  ; 
Sceptre  and  erown 
Must  tumble  down 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spAdc. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field, 
And  plant  with  laurels  where  they  kill ; 
But  stony  nerves  at  last  must  yield, 
They  tame  but  one  another  still ; 
Early  or  late 
They  stoop  to  fate, 
And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath 
When  they,  pale  captives  1  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow  ; 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds ; 
Upoji  death's  purple  altar  now, 
See  where  the  victor  vielim  bleeds ! 
All  heads  must  come 
Ti>  the  cold  tomb. 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 

— a/tirley—  l.'iOG. 


Letter  of  the  Holy  Father  to  Jud^c  Thcard 
of  New  Orleans. 

The  Catholic  Propagator  says : 

Our  readers  will  be  as  happy  as  we  are  ourselves, 
to  hear  of  the  distinguished  honor  of  which  our 
pious  and  learned  fellow-citizcu  has  been  the  re- 
cipient. As  a  testimonial  of  grateful  appreciation, 
and  a  stimulus  to  fresh  endeavors  in  the  career  he 
has  so  fearlessly  and  nobly  entered.  Judge  Paul 
Emile  Thcard  has  received  from  Pius  IX  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  we  take  delight  in  publishing, 
as  alike  honorable  to  the  gentleman,  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  and  the  generous  heart  by  which  it  has 
been  dictated.  Judge  Theard  reflects  high  credit 
on  our  bar  and  bench,  and  it  is  with  unfeigned  sat- 
isfaction we  take  this  occasion  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  new  but  well-merited  honor : 

PIUS  P.P.  IX, 

To  His  Beloved  Son,  Paul  Euilb  Th£abd,  Judge 

AT  New  Orleans.  - 

Beloved  Son,  Greeting  and  Apoetolic  Benediction. 

If  a  noble  sight  was  presented  to  us  by  the  pions 
assembly  of  the  faithful,  united  in  great  numbers  to  cel- 
ebrate the  day  of  our  Pontifical  Jubilee,  who  were  ad- 
dressed by  you,  "we  have  been  not  less  pleasingly  moved 
by  your  oration,  which,  whilst  it  expressed  faithfully 
the  sentiments  of  an  approving  audience,  gave  shining 


evidences  of  your  faith  and  religion.  To  these  indeed 
you  owed  the  substance  of  your  speech,  communicating 
to  it  the  power  of  eloquence.  They  have  taught  you  that 
true  liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  which  men  seek  with 
so  much  ardor,  are  vainly  sought  for  outside  of  the 
Catholic  religion  ;  they  have  convinced  you  that  the 
source  of  all  present  evils  is  the  infatuation  of  human 
reason,  which  has  detached  itself  from  God,  imagining 
that  it  can  suffice  to  itself;  that  we  cannot  struggle 
against  evil  and  arrive  to  much  desired  happiness, 
within  the  limits  allowed  to  us  in  this  earthly  pilgrim- 
age, but  by  returning  to  God,  under  the  guidance  and 
authority  of  him  to  whom  God  Himself  has  contided 
the  teaching  of  truth,  and  whom  He  has  placed  to  be 
the  centre  of  unity  and  the  father  of  the  entire  family 
of  Cliristians. 

Such  sentiments,  which  display  conspicuously  the  rec- 
titude of  judgntent  and  the  solid  piety  of  a  man  dis- 
tracted by  worldly  alTairs,  and  hence  a  stranger  to  the- 
logical  studies,  do  no  less  honor  to  the  hearers  who 
greeted  such  thoughts  with  syuipathetie  applause,  it 
is  an  emphatic  testimony  in  favor  of  Catholic  Unity, 
whether  viewed  with  resi>ect  to  the  dogma,  or  to  love 
for  the  Holy  See,  and  subntission  to  its  aulhority  ;  wliilst 
it  ia  an  assured  omen  of  the  increai-ed  development  of 
religion  a»>ong  yourselves.  We  cannot  forecast  for  you 
a  greater  happiness,  since  it  is  the  founlain  of  all  good. 

It  is  with  all  our  heart,  therefore,  that  we  invoke  in 
your  behalf,  through  our  prayers,  this  happiness  as  well 
as  all  heavenly  graces.  In  the  meanwhile,  as  a  foreruu- 
ner  of  the  favor  of  Heaven,  and  as  a  token  of  our  fatherly 
love  and  of  our  gratitude,  we  afleelionately  send  to 
you,  beloved  sou,  and  to  all  this  people,  our  Apostolic 
Benediction. 

Given  in  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's,  the  31st  day  of  August, 
in  the  year  1871,  and  of  our  Pontificate  the  twenty- 
sixth.  PIUS  P.P.  IX. 


A  Noble  Act. — ^When  Very  Rev.  Father  De- 
lorme  was  crossing  the  plains  he  had  a  great  conso- 
lation in  the  middle  of  the  hardshipsof  the  journey. 
It  was  at  a  station  half  way  between  Cheyenne  and 
Ogden.  As  soon  as  the  cars  stopped,  a  man  rushed 
in  and  asked :  "  Is  there  a  Catholic  priest  here?'' 
and,  on  the  father  presenting  himself,  "  come 
quickly,  added  he,  *'  my  wife  is  at  the  point  of 
death."  They  went  out.  "Take  your  time  "  said 
one  of  the  employes  of  the  traiu  ;  "  we  will  stop  half 
an  hour  if  necessary."  What  was  the  joy  of  the 
dying  woman  at  the  sight  of  the  clergyman !  She 
made  her  confession,  and,  having  Deceived  absolu- 
tion, she  said :  "  We  are  hundreds  of  miles  away 
from  any  church.  God  has  sent  you  in  His  mercy 
to  comfort  me  in  ray  last  moments.  Now  I  will 
die  contented  and  remember  you."  Father  Delorme 
was  moved  to  tears,  and  he  thought  of  the  old  man 
Simeon  and  of  the  J^'unc  dimUtis  Doinine.  We  ad' 
mire  the  noble  answer  of  the  conductor,  and  the 
faith  of  a  truly  Christian  woman. — Sentinel. 
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had  not  ordered  the  valorous  saldadoa  to  bottle  up  j 
their  offlL-l»U8  loyully  and  sh  allie  their  weapons,  j 
*•  *  CiHie  here,  good  fellow,'  said  she,  when  peace  j 
■was  finally  restore  d.  '  IKre  is  a  piece  of  gold  for 
thee.  Tiiou  art  right  in  confiding  in  the  justice  j 
and  aff.  clion  of  thy  Queen.  In  the  meantime,  it ; 
would  be  JI8  well  if  thou  didst  keep  thut  mule  of 
Ihine  a  little  f  irther  from  our  carringe  in  future. 
•Tis  a  wond«  rful  beast,  methinks,  but  rather  de- 

"  God's  Will  bo  done  I"     The  path  seems  drear  and 

long ; 
I  have  no  aim  to  guide  to  any  goal ; 
And  looking  onwards  as  the  slow  years  roll, 
No  liglil  can  I  dUcern,  no  purpose  btrong, 
To  nerve  and  bracu  ine  fur  the  battlc-tield. 
I  could  lay  down  my  arms  and  weakly  yield 
Before  the  guerdon  of  the  tight  is  won, 
The  victory  gained,  the  day'b  long  coDllict  done. 

"  God's  Will  be  done  !"    Again,  and  yet  again 
The  words  return  and  echo  IbrougL  my  soul. 
And  some  day,  maybe,  they  may  "  make  mo  whole," 
And  work  u  cure,  and  case  me  of  tliis  pain, 
And  I  shall  feel  again  the  pulse  of  life 
Quicken  within  me,  and  the  weary  btrifo 
Be  ended,  of  these  long  and  empty  days  ; 
And,  ;ot2ing  upward,  I  shall  give  God  praise. 
—  TlieLainp. 


M.  W. 


It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  present  to  our 
readers  the  first  chapter  of  a  talc  from  the  pen  of 
Muriapbilos.  The  subjoined  letter  was  received 
along  with  the  MS.  of  the  story,  and,  though  not 
intended  for  publication,  we  deem  it  proper  to 
give  it  as  an  introduction  to  the  story : 

"  It's  a  long  lano  that  has  no  turn,  and  a  long 
tale  that  has  no  cr.d.  I  have  written  '  finia,'  to  my 
legend,  and,  though  not  as  tremendous  as  a  tome 
of  Suurez,  it  cost  labor  enough — though  not  a 
laJbored  production,  by  any  means. 

"  I  trust  it  may  add  to  the  success  of  the  Ave 
Mauia,  and  that  it  may  be  considered  not  wholly 
unworthy  of  perusal.  A  little  kind  criticism  is 
ever  acceptable,  but  I  do  dearly  abhor  that  Paul 
Pry  species  of  judgment  which  discovers  want  of 
proportion  in  the  lily  or  too  high  coloring  in  the 
rose. 

"  I  do  not,  of  course,  pretend,  by  this,  that  my 
story  is  either  a  lily  or  rose, — neither  do  I  claim  for 
it  exemption  fnmi  faults.  It  is  not  a  philosophical 
essay,  although  you  may  find  some  philosophy  in 
it, — nor  is  it  a  history,  although  somewhat  histori- 
cal. My  object  is  simple — to  convey  a  few  true 
ideas  to  the  mind  of  the  young — none  the  less  true 
because  dressed  at  times  in  a  grotesque  and  amus- 
ing style.  '  QuUl  tetat  teruin  aliquaudo  dicerc 
ridensf  says  Horace.    The  poet  of  common  sense 


was  right.  So  if  some  hypercritical  censors  think 
the  narrative  over  light,  let  them  wield  their  intel- 
lectual club  of  Hercules  over  the  head  of  the  illus- 
trious Roman,  not  mine. 

"  I  irust  the  next  effort  may  be  more  worthy  of 
the  periodical  whose  interests  no  one,  I  assure 
you,  has  more  at  heaxrt  than 

"Yours,  etc., 

"  ilAllIAriIIIX)8." 

XIMENES. 

An  Historical  Tale. 

BT  MAIUAI'UILOB, 
Author  of  "  Tbecla,"  "  ModestUB,"  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  I. 

One  evening  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1406,  a  group  of  men  were  standing  before  an  inn, 
situated  by  the  side  of  the  road  which  led  from 
Grenada  to  Madrid.  They  were  apparently  of  the 
lower  class  of  Spaniards,  although  their  pietur- 
esque  costume  gave  them  an  air  of  jaunty  respect- 
ability that  became  their  line  figures  and  merry 
faces. 

The  inn  itself  was  a  strange  mixiure  of  grandeur 
and  insignilicance.  It  hud  been  built  to  the  ruins 
of  what  seemed  to  have  been  the  country  villa  of 
some  former  wealthy  proprietor.  The  rear  of  the 
premises  arose  high  above  the  mass  of  buildings 
which  served  the  purpose  of  entertainment  for 
man  and  beast.  It  was  built  after  the  Gothic,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  the  Moorish  style  of 
architecture,  and  was  in  sufllcicnt  preservation  to 
display  all  the  fantastic  oddities  of  that  charming 
order.  Turrets,  gables  and  airy  minarets  covered 
every  part  of  the  structure,  evidencing,  even  in 
partial  decay,  the  skill  of  the  workman.  The  inn 
proper  had  an  air  of  solidity  about  it  that  was  be- 
fitting a  place  desired  more  for  utility  than  osten- 
tation. 

At  the  door  stood  "mine  host"  listening,  with 
laughing  visage,  to  the  conversation  going  on.  Ho 
was  a  short,  stout  man, — all  inn-keepers  in  those 
good  old  days  were  so, — with  marvellously  fat 
cheeks  and  round  paunch.  He  was  a  picture  of 
comfort.  His  knee-breeches,  of  black  velvet, 
adorned  at  the  sides  with  plated  silver  buttons,  his 
crimson  vest,  loosely  covering  a  shirt,  which  was  a 
prodigy  of  whiteness,  gave  h iaj^<I^cirj>&ie  and  re- 
spectable air.  In  his  right  mn^SffJlM^t^gi^n 
of  wiae,  which,  now  and  ucj^he  applmi'V)  his 

One  of  the  party,  a  tallV  tlMn,  cadavcrauslindi- 
vidual,  seemed,  against  iiiXw gCJo  caitfeytU  the 
merriment,  ^^^  •     jj^ 
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laugb. 

**  Believe  it  or  not,  Carlos,  as  thou  wilt,"  repliea, 
the  long  Pedro,  sentenliously.  "  It  is  even  «s  1 
say.  Tlje  Duke  of  Alra, — nay,  their  majesties 
themselves, — looked  with  wondrous  favor  upon 
the  beast.  And  why  not?  View  him,  friend  Car- 
los," he  continued,  falling  back  a  pace  or  two  from 
the  sorry  subject  of  their  conversation.  "  Is  there 
not  something  imposing — ahem! — in  his  appear- 
ance? Mark  you  the  intelligence  of  his  eye — the 
pleasing  contour  of  his  limbs — the  faultless  arch  of 
his  neck — the  striking  development  of  his — " 

"  Ribs,"  interrupted  a  sturdy  smith  in  the  group. 
A  roar  of  laughter  followed. 

"Ears,  I  say!"  cried  Pedro,  angrily.  "Ye 
laugh,  ha?  Nay,  then,  why  not?  'Tis  the  nature 
of  the  donkey  to  bray  when  thou  toucSiest  upon 
ears!" 

In  spite  of  Pedro's  manifest  dudgeon  and  terrific 
sarcasm,  the  obtuse  bystanders  laughed  more 
loudly  than  ever. 

"  But,  Pedro,  I  did  not  well  understand  thy  nar- 
rative," said  the  inn-keeper,  winking  at  the  smith. 

"  Thou  didst  not  understand,  quotha  I"  exclaimed 
the  much-exercised  Pedro.  "  And  ^yho  expected 
it?  If  thou  hadst  understood  me,  then  would  I 
have  been  marvellously  astonished." 

The  speaker  suddenly  fell  to  tightening  the  gir- 
dle of  the  mule  and  arranging  the  panniers  which 
hung  from  either  side,  with  a  series  of  sudden  jerks 
that  showed  his  perturbation  of  spirit. 

"  Come,  come,  Pedro  mine,  thou  art  angry  now 
in  good  sooth,"  said  the  good-natured  inn-keeper,  a 
little  gravely.  "  Remember  the  proverb :  '  Anger 
in;  evil  out.'  Thy  mule  is  very  well,  doubtless, 
but  he  need  not  make  one  sin." 

"  He  would  be  a  bone  of  contention  in  that 
case."  said  the  smith. 

The  inuendo  was  understood,  so  poor  Pedro  was 
constrained  to  swallow  the  indignity  of  another 
laugh, — nay,  being  a  true  Celt,  and,  consequently, 
unable  to  retain  anger  long.  Ire  joined  in  the  laugh 
himself,  and  thus  peace  was  restored. 

"  Seriously,  Pcdrg,  I  did  but  catch  a  few  words 
of  thy  na^vnifjve,  and  would  like  to  hear  it  more 
fully.    'Tis  a  proper  incident,  I  doubt  not." 

The  publican  said  this  with  such  a  vast  show  of 
interest  that  the  muleteer  was  appeased,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  enlighten  his  questioner  at  once : 

"I   was  riding  through   the  public  square    in 


His  appearance  would  lead  any  observer  to  con-l^  ??,"  °J*'  ^^^^  substance  of  your  speech,  commuDicatinc 
elude  that  his  temperament  was  the  very  reverse!  °"||jepower  of  eloquence.  They  hare  taught  you  that 
of  jocund.  A  miserable,  half-starved  mule  stood!  ^.^"^  j"^^'  "l"""^^.  fraternity,  which  men  seek  wiib 
beside  him,  over  whose  neck  the  tall  man's  "ght^  CathouVr^r  '  "^"^^  ^'*'°'^  ^""'''  '^"''  outside  of  the 
arm  was  thrown  most  lovingly.  '   source  of  all^nresi  t  ^^  i "''"'  convinced  you  that  the 

"And  thou  wouldst  have  us  believe  thy  story,    reason,  which  has  detacheVLd?  f;'?r"r"'^"" 
Pedro!"    exclaimed    the    publican,  with    a  loud j  that  it  can  suffice  to  if«oif«l/  ' '™"^''"'"« 

a.'iinst    r^vii   o   ^         ■  '        '  ""^  cannot  struj^gle 

" '  Nay,  if  it  come  to  that,'  cried  I,  flourishing 
my  cudgel, '  have  at  thee !  Am  I  a  Moorish  dog 
that  I  should  be  belabored  for  passing  along  the 
public  highway?  Know,  then,  that  when  their 
Majesties  drove  the  infidel  Mahounds  from  this 
city,  I  was  not  the  last  upon  the  gapihg  breach, 
and,  zooks !  fellow !  am  I  a  man  to  be  threatened 
with  a  bloodthirsty  oaslaught!' 

"  The  carriage  of  their  Majesties  being  now 
close  at  baud,  the  soldier  said  no  more.  But  they 
heard  me,  for  I  spoke  rather  loud,  and  forthwith 
came  a  popinjay  lackey,  as  many  colored  as  the 
Autumn  leaves,  and  commanded  me  to  their 
their  august  presence. 

" '  Were  you  not  afraid,  good  fellow,'  commenced 
King  Ferdinand,  rather  peevishly,  'to  be  rioting 
in  the  public  thoroughfare  in  defiance  of  law  and 
decency  ?  If  you  have  not  the  fear  of  your  sover- 
eign's anger,  fear  God's,  at  least.' 

" '  Nay,  Ferdinand,  it  seemeth  to  me  the  man 
hath  some  complaint,'  said  good  Queen  Isabella, 
smiling.    '  Do  not  push  him  too  hard.' 

" « Why,  then,  God  bless  your  Majesty's  kind 
heart,'  said  I  to  the  Queen,  'I  surely  have  cause  of 
complaint,  and  to  whom  should  I  go  for  redress  if 
not  to  you,  who  art  the  protectress  of  your  hum- 
blest subject.  Yonder  martial  gentleman,'  con- 
tinued I,  pointing  to  the  soldier,  '  hath  treated  me 
opprobriously — called  me  "caitiflf,"  as  though  I 
were  an  infidel,  instead  of  a  good  Christian,  as  the 
register  of  St.  Thomas'  parish,  of  Siguen9a,  doth 
fully  show ;  and,  moreover,  did  threaten  to  draw 
his  sword  and  slit  mine  ears  incontinently.  I 
would  ask  your  Majesty,  with  my  deepest  devoirs, 
if  inoffensive  Spainards,  who  are  true  children  of 
the  Church,  and  your  devoted  subjects,  are  to  be 
treated  in  such  despite  ?' 

"  Her  Majesty  was  about  to  reply,  when  my 
mule,  frightened,  doubtless,  by  the  rare  gilding  of 
the  courtiers,  did  suddenly  wheel  around,  rear  and 
caracole  in  most  alarming  gyration^.  In  a  short 
lime  two  of  the  pages  were  unhorsed,  and  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  carriage  shivered  to  atoms  by 
his  treasonable  heels.  A  dozen  of  swords  were 
drawn,  and  it  might  have  gone  hard  with  me  if  her 
Majesty — as  soon  as  her  laughter  would  permit — 
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hud  not  ordered  llie  valorous  saldados  to  bottle  up 
their  offlciiuit  loyalty  and  sh  atlie  their  weapons. 

"  'C.'me  liere,  good  iVIlow,'  said  slie,  when  peace 
was  fiuHlly  reslond.  '  litre  is  a  piece  of  gold  for 
thee.  Tliou  art  right  in  confiding  in  the  justice 
and  aflVclion  of  thy  Queen.  In  the  meantime,  it 
would  be  lis  well  if  thou  didst  keep  that  mule  of 
thine  a  little  f  iriher  from  our  carriage  in  future. 
'Tis  a  wondt-rful  beast,  methinks,  but  rather  de- 
ni«)nstrative  in  its  regards.'  Saying  which,  she 
glanced  at  the  discomfitted  pagis,  who  were  sul- 
lenly setting  in  order  their  ruffli/d  plumage. 

*' '  I  thank  your  maji  sty,'  I  answered,  bowing  to 
my  nmle's  neck,  as  in  duty  bound.  '  My  mule, 
truly,  is  too  blunt  a  varltt,  but,  'twas  always  an 
honest  beast  and  free  of  the  court.' 

"  *  Go  to — go  to — thou  art  a  shrewd  knave,'  she 
said,  '*  and  so,  concluded  Pedro,  the  company 
passed  on  and  left  me  to  my  retlections." 

"  A  strange  adventure,  truly,  honest  Pedro,"  said 
the  inn-keeper.  "  Thou  mayest  thank  thy  stars  it 
ended  so  favorablj'." 

"  Doubtless,  that  should  I,"  returned  Pedro, 
"  and  to  prove  it,  we  will  e'en  drink  a  stoup  of  thy 
bi'st  canary  to  the  hajipiness  of  good  Queen  Isa- 
bella." 

"And  Ferdinand,  too,"  said  the  Smith. 

"  Well,  yes — Ferdinand,  an  thou  likest.  Though, 
certes,  I  had  got  cold  comfort  or  satisfaction  had 
her  Majesty  not  been  pre!>ent." 

Carlos  bustled  off  for  the  wine,  tfnd  presently 
returned  with  a  large  tankard  and  some  pewter 
mugs.  The  company  seated  themselves  upon  the 
benches  at  the  door,  and  proceeded  to  do  justice  to 
the  liberality  of  hone-t  Pedro.  Many  were  the 
tales  of  midnight  bivouac  and  desperate  encounter 
wifli  the  Moors.  The  power  of  the  latter  was 
almost  completely  brokin  at  tld>i  time  in  Spain, 
although  they  were  still  formidable  in  Africa. 
Uardly  a  person  of  adult  age,  at  the  period  of 
which  we  write,  but  had  been  more  or  less 
engaged  in  the  long  struggle  between  the  Cross 
and  the  Cre^ceat,  which  culminated  in  the  tri- 
umph of  Truth,  during  the  reiga  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  While  hirge  anuies  met  in  diadly 
conflict  upon  the  plains,  scattered  bands  of  gueril- 
lan  filled  the  mountainous  localities  and  waged  as 
bitter  war  against  the  infidels  as  did  their  children 
against  the  warriors  of  Napoleon  centuries  later. 

While  thus  engaged,  two  travellers  appeared, 
coming  in  the  direction  of  the  inn.  On  a  nearer 
approach  it  was  ob.served  that  they  were  religious, 
habited  in  the  dre«8  of  Franci>can  monks.  A 
coarse  robe — fastened  to  the  waist  by  a  rude  cord — 
desc.  nded  to  their  sandled  feet.  Their  cowls  were 
drawn  over  the  head,  and  large  chaplets  hung  by 
their  sides. 


When  the  monks  arrived  before  the  inn,  the 
men  arose,  doffed  their  bats  and  made  a  reverent 
obeisance.  The  taller  of  the  two  threw  back  his 
cowl  and  n  turned  thiir  salute  with  a  Klighl  bow. 

lie  was  a  man  of  striking  appearance.  Nearly 
six  feet  in  height,  with  a  finely  proportioned 
figure,  he  towered  a  heatl  above  every  one  in  the 
group.  The  hair  which  grew  around  the  tonsure 
was  as  black  as  jet.  His  forehead  was  high  aiid 
broaJ  ;  his  eyes,  small,  black,  and  deeply  hunken  ; 
his  nose  aquiline,  and  the  mouth  firm  and  decided 
in  expression.  The  whole  face  was  stern  in  ex- 
pression, and  evidently  beloiiged  to  an  unbending 
character. 

Ills  companion  was  a  bright,  intelligent  looking 
man,  though  pale  and  somewhat  worn  in  appear- 
ance. 

"  Good  publican,"  said  the  first,  "  we  would  rest 
here  awhile.  We  have  travelled  far  to-day,  and 
are  somewhat  fatigued." 

"  And  very  hungry,  too,"  said  his  companion, 
smiling. 

"  Ah,  Franci-co,  thinking  of  the  body  already," 
said  the  tall  monk,  reproachfully. 

"  Good,  my  Father,"  exclaimed  he  addressed  as 
Francisco,  "it  would  not  have  been  so  hadst  thou 
allowed  me  to  beg  to-day.  Thou  must  needs  go 
thyself,  and  surely  thou  wilt  admit  that  thou  art 
the  very  worst  beggar  in  all  Spain.  Thy  petitions 
are  all  commands." 

The  Father  addressed,  smiled  slightly,  and  both, 
escorted  by  Carlos,  entered  the  inn. 

The  apartment  to  which  the  iun-kecper  led  his 
guests  was  situated  in  the  back  part  of  the  prem- 
ises. They  had  to  traverse  the  rather  narrow  cor- 
ridore  before  they  arrived  at  their  destination,  and 
did  not  fail  to  notice  the  solid,  heavy  workmanship 
of  the  wainscoting  and  doors  which  lined  the  pass- 
ages. In  fact,  they  were  in  the  more  ancient  por- 
tion of  the  building,  and  though  the  floor  was  une- 
ven with  knots  from  which  the  softer  wood  had 
bt  en  worn  away  by  the  footsteps  of  a  former  gene- 
ration, sufflcieL't  evidence  remained  of  the  ancient 
grandeur  of  the  place  in  the  exquisite  little  figures 
of  saints  that  adorned  the  stained,  tessellated  win- 
dows, and  the  skilful  carving  of  the  oaken  sur- 
roundings. 

When  they  entered  the  room  into  which  their 
host  introduced  them,  further  proofs  of  a  former 
splendor  were  visible.  Tlie  wainscoting  was  of  a 
richer  material  than  that  of  the  corridors,  and,  in 
addition,  there  were  rich  carvi.igs  of  figures,  grapes, 
etc.,  in  relief.  Two  beautifully  staiied  windows 
lighted  the  apartment,  and,  as  the  sun  was  ju&t 
setting,  the  effect  was  inexprea>.ibly  soft  and  ten- 
der. The  walls  were  adorned  with  pai.itings  al 
fresco,  deliueating  scenes  from  the  wars  with  the 
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Moors.  A  large  fire-place,  •with  marble  hearth  and 
brazen  fender,  occupied  almost  one  side  of  the 
room,  and  would  have  made  half-a-dozen  of  our 
degenerate  modern  imitations. 

"  This,  reverend  Father,"  said  the  host,  as  they 
entered,  "was  the  study  of  the  gentleman  who 
once  possessed  this  ancient  mansion.  I  have  heard 
an  old  story  of  two  brave  boys  of  his  whom  he 
drilled  to  all  martial  exercises  and  knightly  ad- 
dresses. They  were  strong  as  the  Cid,  so  saith 
the  tale,  but,  falling  into  an  ambuscade,  they  fell 
fighting  gloriously  against  the  infidel.  The  afflicted 
father  abandoned  his  fine  establishment  and  sought 
for  peace  in  the  Monastery  of  Our  Lady  at  Madrid. 
'Twas  a  pitiful  experience  for  the  poor  man,  but 
doubtless  he  hath  now  his  reward." 

The  good  publican  breathed  a  short  prayer  for 
the  n  pose  of  the  soul  of  him  whose  sad  history 
he  had  related,  and  then  resumed  : 

"  But  the  sorrows  of  the  dead  must  not  make  us 
forget  the  wants  of  the  living,  so  I  will  just  pre- 
pare you,  Fathers,  as  good  a  meal  as  the  house  can 
afford.  If  there  bu*  anything  you  would  particu- 
larly like — "  The  publican  stood  at  the  door  as 
he  hesitatingly  asked  the  question,  but  the  tall 
monk  interrupted  him,  and  said : 

"  A  little  wine,  water,  and  bread  is  all  we  re- 
quire." 

This  was  soon  brought,  and  as  the  host  retired 
he  remarked,  in  a  melancholy  tone : 

"  In  truth,  good  Fathers,  it  touches  my  hospi- 
tality to  serve  up  such  meagre  fare ; — now  a  couple 
of  chicken — " 

*'  No,  no,  my  friend,  we  have  suflacient.  'Tis  thy 
duty,  thou  knowest,  to  provide  for  the  wants  of 
thy  visitors.  This  is  all  we  want  now."  The 
monk  spoke  as  if  he  werejsomewhat  tired  with  the 
persistent  offers  of  Carlos. 

"  Well,  well,  Father,  I  shall  say  no  more.  'Tis 
your  wish,  doubtless."  As  he  departed,  the  monks 
heard  him  mutter :  "  Wine,  water,  and  bread  for 
hungry  travellers !  Heard  anyone  the  like  of  it ! 
But  surely  they  are  monks  and  men  of  God.  'Tis 
for  mortification,  doubtless." 

"The  poor  man  hath  more  mortification  over 
our  repast  than  we  shall,"  said  the  tall  monk  to 
Francisco. 

"  'Tis  a  kind  heart,  Father,  neverthless,"  said  he 
addressed. 

When  the  frugal  meal  was  ended,  and  the  thanks- 
giving concluded,  the  tall  monk  sat  for  a  long 
time  in  deep  thought.  Something  seemed  to 
trouble  him,  for  at  times  he  sighed  deeply.  A 
shade  of  sadness  was  on  his  brow,  and  everything 
evidenced  a  severe  internal  conflict.  His  lips 
opened  once  or  twice,  as  if  he  were  about  to  make 
some  remark,  but  were  closed  again  when  his  eye 


caught  the  eager  look  which  the  younger  monk 
had  fastened  upon  him. 

"  Thou  art  troubled,  Father,"  said  Francisco,  at 
length. 

The  elder  monk  started,  and,  after  looking  Bor- 
sowfully  at  Francisco,  said : 

"  Francisco  de  Ruiz,  thou  art  right — ^I  am  troub- 
led. This  sudden  summons  of  her  Majesty,  the 
Queen,  is  tlie  beginning  of  a  stormy  future  for  me. 
I  love  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  the  monastery  and 
the  companionship  of  those  holy  men  who  have 
made  me  their  Provincial.  I  have  but  one  wish — 
to  live  and  die  an  humble  child  of  St.  Francisco. 
But,  alas !  I  fear  it  shall  not  be.  In  prayer, — in 
the  quiet  hours  of  night, — there  comes  over  me  a 
consciousness  of  some  great  destiny  which  shall 
force  me  into  the  foremost  rauk  of  the  worldly 
wise  whom  men  call  statesmen.  I  fear  the  future, 
good  Francisco,  and  would  sometimes  wish,  were 
it  God's  will,  that  I  were  dead." 

The  speaker's  voice  grew  subdued  and  sofl  as  he 
concluded,  and  the  listner  was  touched. 

"  But  if  it  be  God's  will.  Father,  thou  must 
needs  accept  the  burden,"  answered  Francisco. 
"  The  most  worldly  employments  are  the  surest 
way  to  Heaven,  when  God  points  the  way.  Moses 
was  burdened  with  the  affairs  of  a  nation,  yet  he 
was  sanctified  iu  the  task.  If  thou  art  destined 
for  a  great  career,  Spain  will  have  the  benefit  of 
it.  Spaniards  are  not  ungrateful,  and  think  how 
pleasing  it  will  be  for  thee  to  remember  that  if  the 
Preseut  bring  thee  pain,  the  Future  will  bless  the 
name  of  Ximenes." 

"Ah,  Francisco,"  replied  Ximenes,  sadly,  "thou 
wouldst  excite  the  slumbering  demon  of  Vanity 
that  ever  lies  hidden  in  the  human  heart.  Thou 
speakest  of  Moses,  but  remember  that  the  meekest 
of  men,  as  the  Holy  Ghost  Himself  testifies,  incur- 
red the  anger  of  God  on  the  people's  account.  He 
conducted  his  nation  to  the  L;ind  of  Promise,  but 
he  himself  entered  not  therein.  The  burden  and 
affliction  and  trial  were  for  him — the  happiness 
for  the  people  for  whom  he  toiled.  So  his  life 
passed  away  even  in  sight  of  the  Promised  Laud 
that  his  last  breath  might  have  the  pang  of  disap- 
pointment to  accompany  it  in  its  dread,  final  pas- 
sage. And  I — a  poor,  ordinary  creature — have 
had  my  land  of  promise — the  sweetness  of  a  life 
hidden  in  God  and  the  calm  blessedness  of  living 
unknown  in  the  midst  of  my  brethren.  But,  ah! 
Fraucisco,  it  is  gone — and  gone,  in  this  world,  for- 
ever I    Should  I  not  be  troubled  ?"    • 

"  Yes,  but  Father,  thou  knowest  that  although 
Moses  lost  the  promised  land  of  this  earth,  he 
gained  another  whose  happiness  shall  never  end. 
I  may  be  forward,  dear  Father,  but  truly,  I  think, 
thou  dost  exaggerate  matters  somewhat.     Wliy, 
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look  at  what  hns  happoni-d  since  thou  bast  brcn 
our  Provincial !  Tlioii  didst  trcmhlc  at  the  bur- 
den and  rel'iiijc,  uiilii  forced  to  accept,  the  office  of 
Su|H'rior.  And  now,  bLliold!  every  house  of  our 
order  in  Spain  is  as  regular  and  well-ordered  as  if 
there  were  a  Xiuunes  in  each.  Indeed,  so  well- 
onlered  that  there  be  some  who  wince  a  little  at 
thy  severity," 

"And  who  are  these,  good  Francisco?"  asked 
Ximencs  eagerly.  "No  one  must  have  aught 
against  me  in  justice.  Otherwise  I  were  not  a 
superior,  but  a  tyrant." 

"Why,  then,  Father,  I  am  happy  to  see  thee 
grow  thj'self  again,"  responded  Francisco,  laugh- 
ing. "And  if  thou  wouklst  know  one  of  the  grum- 
blers, behold  him  before  thee,  Father." 

"  Thou  !  Francisco !"  exclaimed  Ximenes  in  sur- 
prise. "  Thou  I  whom  I  have  loved  as  a  child,  and 
watched  over  as  a  mother  would  her  ofikpring ! 
Thou  dost  jest,  surely,  my  child." 

"  Nay,  Father,  I  jest  not ;  but  hear  my  explana- 
tion. Thy  severity  is  the  cause  of  complaint, 
doubtless;  but  the  severity  is  exercised  against 
thyself.  There  are  some  who  hold  that  a  couple 
of  hours  sleep  are  not  sufficient  for  one  whose 
time  is  continually  taken  up  with  a  multitude  of 
affairs  that  would  break  down  the  constitution  of 
four  men.  Moreover,  that  a  perpetual  fast  begins 
to  make  inroads  upon  a  life  precious  to  the  Fran- 
ciscan Order,  and  that — " 

•'  Enough,  Francisco,"  interrupted  Ximenes, 
smiling;  "thy  words  seem  charitably  apprehen- 
sive, but  are  in  reality  one  of  the  pleasant  hues 
of  the  serpent  when  he  would  charm  us  away 
from  the  path  of  duty.  But  come,"  he  continued, 
rising  suddenly,  "  we  have  an  hour's  walk  before 
us,  and  the  evening  begins  to  wane.  Whatever 
the  future  hath  in  store  for  me  is  known  to  God — 
His  blessed  will  be  done!" 

lie  raised  his  eyes   to  Heaven  for  a  moment, 
then  passed  out  of  ihe  room  iollowed  by  Francisco. 
The  honest  publican  sturdily  refused  any  recom- 
pense for  the  entertainment  the  monks  had  re- 
ceived. 

"It  would  smnck  marvellously  of  the  hea- 
thenesse," quoth  Carlos,  "  to  put  you,  reverend 
Fathers,  upon  the  score.  Doubtless,  if  you  feel 
aggrieved,  ye  may  offer  a  Mass  for  my  soul  when 
I  am  gone.  But,  whether  or  not,  no  one  ever  said 
that  Carlos  Bianza  mulcted  the  Church  to  the 
value  of  one  maravtdi." 

Seeing  the  uselessness  of  further  parley,  the 
monks  be.-towed  their  benediction  upon  the  inn- 
keeper and  his  companions,  and  passed  down  the 
road  at  a  rapid  pac. 

"I  marvel  who  the  tall  one  is?"  put  in  Pedro, 
the  muktcer,  when  they  had  di.-appeared.     "  He 


liath  a  very  imposing  appearance,  and  doubtless  is 
a  man  of  imp<jrtancc," 

"  That  njay  or  may  not  be,  Pedro,"  responded 
Carlos;  "but  I  hear  the  convent  bell  calling  for 
Bene(Jiction,  so  I  must  e'en  give  you  good  ev'n." 

The' rueful-looking  Pedro  Instily  bestrotle  his 
contemptible  beast,  and  sped  off  down  the  road  in 
a  shaky  amble,  whistling  the  while  with  such 
lamentable  mehxly  tliat  the  vineyards  were  filled 
with  the  melancholy  aodence  of  his  theme. 

[to  be  CONTlKUED.l 


Our  Losses  in  Chicago. 

How  severely  our  Catholic  brethren  in  Chicago 
have  suffered  from  the  late  terrible  disas^ter  will  be 
seen  from  the  ftyllowing  list  of  their  losses,  as  fur- 
nished by  Rev.  Father  Garvin,  of  Chicago,  in  a 
charity  sermon  which  he  preached  in  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  New  York,  on  Sunday,  Oct.  15th: 

*'  The  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Name,  having  a 
congregation  of  from  10,000  to  13,000  souls;  St. 
Michael's,  having  9,000 ;  St.  Joseph's,  having 
y,000  ;  Immaculate  Couciption,  having  2,500;  St. 
Mary'i^,  the  oldest  church  of  an)'  denomination  in 
the  city,  having  4,000;  St.  Louis',  having  2,500; 
and  St.  Paul's,  having  2,000  souls. 

"  The  Convents  destroyed  were  as  follows :  Con- 
vent of  Mercy  and  House  of  Providence,  having 
40  inmates;  Convent  of  the  Si.>?ters  of  Mercy,  hav- 
ing 12  inmates;  Convent  of  St.  Joseph,  having 
18  inmates;  Benedictine  Convent,  having  23  in- 
mates ;  Convent  of  the  Good  Shephenl,  having 
24  inmates ;  and  the  Convent  of  the  Dominican 
Sisters,  having  8  inmat'.s. 

"The  following  educational  institutions  and 
schools :  St.  Francis  Xavier's  Academy,  and  school 
for  girls,  haviiig  160  boardei-s  and  diiy  scholars; 
St.  Joseph's  Aeadi  my,  having  20  boarders;  Chris- 
tian Brothers'  College,  having  2b  boanlers  ;  Cathe- 
dral Sc1kk)1,  having  POO  girls,  and  200  boys;  St. 
Michael's  School,  having  600  boys,  and  500  girls; 
St.  Joseph's  School,  with  250  boys,  and  200  girls; 
Immaculate  Conception  School,  liaving  300  boys 
and  girls,  and  St.  Mary's  School,  having  200  girls 
and  800  boys. 

"The  following  asylums:  Magdalen  Asylum, 
having  102  inmates;  and  the  Orphan  Asylum, 
having  102  inmates. 

"  The  Alcxian  Hospital,  having  70  inmates,  was 
destroyed;  also  the  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  which  was  in  process  of  erection.  The 
Bishop's  house  and  six  pastoral  residences  are  also 
iu  ruii;s." 
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Iepartment. 


A  Story  of  Tours. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  there 
dwelt  in  the  city  of  Tours,  in  France,  a  poor  widow, 
who  eked  out  a  precarious  subsistence  by  letting  a 
few  rooms  in  her  house  to  any  stranger  whom  busi- 
ness or  pleasure  might  attract  to  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Touraine. 

Amongst  her  lodgers  was  one  who,  at  the  period 
of  the  occurrence  we  are  about  to  relate,  had  al- 
ready resided  some  months  in  her  house.  It  was  a 
young  lawyer;  his  days,  and  even  many  of  his 
nights  were  spent  in  studying  all  the  subtleties  of 
the  intricate  science  to  which  he  had  devoted  him- 
self; and  already,  though  still  in  the  spring-time  of 
life,  he  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a  dis- 
tinguished master  of  his  art. 

But  this  was  not,  in  the  eyes  of  the  good  widow, 
his  highest  qualification.  Every  morning,  often 
before  daylight,  might  he  be  seen  w^ending  his  way 
towards  the  old  Cathedral,  and  there,  kneeling 
humbly  before  the  altar,  it  was  his  habit  to  assist 
at  several  Masses  before  betaking  himself  to  the 
labors  of  the  day. 

Soon  the  fame  of  his  learning  and  piety  spread 
abroad,  for  his  hostess  was  never  weary  of  speak- 
ing to  her  friends  and  neighbors  of  his  good  deeds; 
and  numbers  of  poor  persons  flocked  to  him  in 
their  necessities,  and  never  left  him  without  having 
received  assistance  and  consolation.  Often  he 
pleaded  their  causes  gratuitously,  and  obtained  jus- 
tice for  those  whose  poverty  might  otherwise  have 
prevented  them  even  from  getting  a  hearing  Thus 
he  led  the  life  of  a  Saint,  while  pursuing  a  career 
which  is  usually  supposed  to  oflFor  greater  tempta- 
tions than  almost  any  otlier. 

It  happened  daring  his  stay  in  Tours  that  the 
period  arrived  when  a  large  fair  was  annually  held 
in  the  town,  v/hich  was  consequeiitlj' crowded  with 
merchants,  traders  and  advci:turcrs  from  all  parts, 
far  and  near. 

Two  persons,  belonging  apparently  to  the  former 
class,  took  up  their  abode  in  the  house  of  the 
widow  of  whom  we  have  spoken.  They  appeared  to 
be  wealthy,  and  carried  with  thein  a  large  h  athern 
bag  of  money,  which  they  seemed  in  great  fear  of 
losing,  as  it  might  be  supposed  there  were  many 
dishonest  persons  among  the  multitudes  that  filled 
the  town.  In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
carrying  so  large  a  sum  constantly  about  with  them, 
they  requested  their  hostess  to  take  charge  of  it  for 
them  until  such  time  as  they  should  require  it,  and 
to  lock  it  up  for  them  in  a  closet  in  her  house. 


Having  obtained  her  somewhat  reluctant  con- 
sent to  tills  arrangement,  they  further  stipulated 
that,  in  order  to  avoid  any  possibiliiy  of  fraud,  she 
should  only  deliver  up  tlie  bag  of  money  to  the  two 
friends  together,  not  to  either  separately.  This 
she  likewise  promised,  and  the  money  was  at  once 
given  into  her  keeping. 

A  day  or  two  passed  away ;  her  two  lodgers  made 
themselves  extremely  agreeable,  and  the  good 
woman  congratulated  herself  upon  having  such 
worthy  people  in  her  house. 

One  morning  they  bade  her  "good  day,"  as  usual, 
before  going  to  attend  to  their  various  avocations, 
and  were  leaving  the  house  together,  when  one  of 
them  returned,  saying  lie  would  be  glad  if  siie  would 
give  them  the  bag  of  money,  which  they  had  only 
just  recollected  they  should  that  day  require. 

Quite  unsuspectingly,  she  gave  it  to  him,  and  he 
took  his  departure. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  his  companion  returned, 
said  that  they  had  been  making  some  purchases, 
and  requested  to  have  the  bag  of  money.  The 
widow  at  once  replied  that  she  had  given  it  to 
them  that  very  morning. 

He  answered  that  she  had  given  it  to  his  com- 
panion when  he  was  not  pnsent;  that  she  had 
done  very  wrong,  and  had  acted  quite  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  agreement.  She  represented  to  him 
that  she  had  fully  believed  him  to  be  standing 
close  to  the  door.  He  replied  that  such  was  not 
the  case ;  that  he  had  gone  quite  away  and  that 
she  must  make  good  the  loss. 

The  poor  woman,  in  the  greatest  distress,  assured 
him  that  she  had  acted  to  the  best  of  her  ability, 
and  all  she  possessed  would  not  make  up  the  sum 
which  he  declared  the  bag  to  contain. 

He  answered  that  he  should  take  measures  to 
compel  her  to  pay  the  sum  diie  to  him  according 
to  agreement ;  and  the  next  morning  he  appeared 
before  the  court,  and  n  lated  his  story. 

The  judge  ordered  that  the  woman  should  be 
brought  before  tlie  court  on  the  following  day. 

When  she  received  this  summons,  her  heart  at 
first  sank  withi;i  her;  but,  presently,  callii;g  to 
mind  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  her  young  lodger, 
she  went  to  him  at  once,  and  made  known  her 
trouble.  He  received  her  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness, and  listened  patiently  while  she  related  to 
him  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  He  at 
once  perceived  that  it  was  a  scheme  devised  by 
those  two  heartless  villains  to  ruin  his  poor  hobtess, 
and  to  dt  fraud  her  of  her  little  possessions.  He 
bade  her,  however,  be  of  good  courage,  for  that  he 
would  be  present  on  the  following  day  to  plead 
her  cause. 

Accordingly,  at  the  appointed  time,  the  poor 
widow  might  be  seen  in  the  court  with  her  young 
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counsellor.  Their  opponent  was  waiting  for  tbem, 
and  Uc  presently  repented  his  story,  In  much  the 
same  lermy  as  on  the  previous  day,  but  with  more 
nssuranco. 

The  wiil)W  then  simply  told  her  tale,  and  with 
such  truthfulni-ss,  us  carried  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  all. 

Still  the  judji^e  decided  that  the  fact  could  not 
be  controverted ;  slje  had  puid  the  money,  only 
one  of  the  owners  being  present ;  and,  consequently, 
the  other  was  fairly  eutitled  to  be  indumnifled 
for  his  loss. 

And  then  uprose  the  young  lawyer,  and,  assur- 
ing the  judge  that  he  bowed  to  his  most  just  de- 
cision, he  addressed  his  adversary,  who  was  now 
confident  of  success,  asking  him  if  he  were  quite 
certain  that  such  was  the  agreement,  that  the 
money  should  only  be  paid  in  the  presence  of  both 
parlies. 

He  replied,  he  was  ready  to  swear  that  such  was 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  agreement. 

"Then,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  by  what  right  do  you 
claim  to  have  it  puid  to  you,  as  your  companion  is 
not  present?  Pnxluce  your  friend;  bring  him 
hither  into  this  court,  and  the  money  shall  be 
forthcoming  immediately." 

The  rogue  was  thus  caught  in  his  own  snare,  and 
the  lawyer,  turning  to  the  judge,  requested  that  he 
might  be  detained  while  officers  of  justice  were 
despatched  i.i  quest  of  his  companion,  who,  the  story 
relates,  was  discovered,  without  mach  difficulty, 
with  the  leathern  bag  in  his  possession,  whicli, 
upon  examination,  was  found  to  contain  only  peb- 
bles. 

The  two  heartless  thieves  suffered  the  punish- 
ment of  their  crime,  according  to  tlic  severe  laws 
which  were  then  in  force.  The  lawyer  afterwards, 
entering  the  ecclesiastical  stjite,  became  a  bishop, 
and  was  subsequently  canonized ;  he  has  been 
ever  since  venerated  as  the  patron  of  lawyers, 
under  the  name  of  St.  Yves. — Lamp.  F. 


The  Three  Students. 

The  followinc  story,  which  was  told  me  hy  an 
old  crone  in  the  course  of  a  visit  which  I  paid  to 
Corsica,  may  serve  to  leach  my  friends,  as  it  has 
taught  me,  I  must  confess,  that  it  is  sometiinos  a 
wiser  course,  even  for  poor  men  like  myself,  to  pay 
a  good  round  sum  for  what  is  really  useful,  rather 
than  a  less  sum  for  what  we  do  not  really  want, 
and  what,  even  though  cheap  as  dirt,  is  "  dear  at 
any  price,"  if  we  do  not  happen  to  be  in  want  of 
it: 

Once  upon  a  time,  three  poor  students,  all  very 
ncar-sighte;!,  sot  out  to  walk  to  a  fur  distant  uni- 
versity, in  order  to  offer  themselves  as  candidates 


for  the  pest  of  a  professor,  which  they  heard  wa 
likely  to  become  vacant.    Each  of  them  possessed, 
among  his  somewhat  scanty  outfit,  a  single  pair  of 
horn-riinined  spectacles. 

On  their  way  they  lay  down  to  sleep  by  the 
roadsitfe;  and  while  they  slept  a  thief  came  up 
and  stole  their  speclncles,  which  he  sold  to  a  re- 
ceiver of  stolen  goods,  in  the  town  which  they  had 
left  the  day  bi  fore. 

Next  morning  on  waking  they  were  all  in  great 
distress:  thev  stumbled,  they  fell,  they  lost  their 
way,  and  night  was  rapidly  coming  on,  when  they 
met  a  pedlar  coming  along  the  road. 

"  Have  you  any  spectacles  to  sell  ?"  asked  the 
three  miserable  students  with  one  accord. 

"Yes,"  said  the  pedlar,  in  reply;  "I  have  got 
here  three  pairs;  but  they  are  all  set  in  gold,  and 
are  of  magnificent  workmanship.    In  fact,  they 

were  made  for  tjie  Prince  of ,  and  they  cost  so 

much  that  I  really  cannot  sell  them  at  a  bargain. 
You  must  give  me  four  double  Friedricks  a  piece 
for  them." 

"  Such  a  sum,"  cried  the  three  lean  and  poverty- 
stricken  students,  "  is  absurd.  Why,  it  is  nearly  as 
much  as  any  one  of  us  has  got  in  his  pocket  for  his 
journey." 

"  I  cannot  take  less,"  said  the  pedlar;  "  but  here 
is  a  very  handsome,  ivory-handed  frying-pan, 
which  I  bought  cheap,  dirt  cheap,  and  I  cau  let 
you  have  it  for  a  trifle,  quite  a  bargain,  in  fact.  I 
strongly  reconmiend  you  to  buy  such  a  treasure . 
you  may  never  have  such  a  chance  again." 

Said  the  eldest  of  the  three  students,  "  Come 
along,  brothers;  I  will  grope  my  way  to  the  uni- 
versity as  best  I  can.  It  is  absurd  to  think  of  buy- 
ing this  fellow's  s])ectacles  at  such  a  price.  Quite 
absurd." 

"  And  I,"  said  the  second  eldest,  "  am  resolved 
to  buy  the  ivory-handled  frying-pan.  It  costs  but 
little,  in  fact,  next  to  nothing,  and  will  be  very  use- 
ful to  me  at  the  university.  I  am  sure  that  I  shall 
never  see  such  a  bargain  again." 

But  the  youngest  of  the  three  students  was  not 
moved  by  the  example  or  by  the  jests  of  the  others. 
As  they  turned  away  and  hastened  on  their  jour- 
ney, he  put  his  hand  into  his  purse,  drew  out 
nearly  all  its  contents,  and  bought  the  handsome 
spectacles  with  the  golden  rims,  and  was  soon  out 
of  sight  on  his  way. 

Tlie  eldest  student  also  set  off  slowly  to  grope 
his  way  without  any  spectacles ;  but  he  soon  fell  into 
a  ditch  in  consequence  of  his  blindness  and  short- 
sightedness in  more  than  one  sense,  broke  his  leg, 
and  was  carried  buck  in  a  cart  to  his  native  village 
by  a  charitable  passer-by,  who  found  him  on  the 
roadside. 

The  seciuid  student,  too,  wandered  on  the  road ; 
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but  being  without  spectacles  he  could  not  road  tbe 
finger-posts.  So  he  lost  his  way  upon  a  dreary 
common,  where  tlic  road  died  away  gradually ; 
and,  after  some  adventures  and  not  a  little  suflfer- 
ing  in  his  rambles,  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  fry- 
ing-pan, at  a  los-i,  to  a  farmer's  wife  who  had 
shown  him  a  little  hospitality,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  return  home,  which  he  did,  with  his  shoes, 
stocking  and  clothes  in  tatters. 

The  youngest  student,  however,  reached  the  uni- 
versity all  safe  and  sound.  He  entered  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  the  post,  and  was  unamimously 
elected  to  the  vacant  professorship,  I  think  that  of 
Commonsense,  with  a  house  and  fixed  salary ;  and 
having  married  the  only  daughter,  I  believe  the 
only  child  and  heiress,  of  the  venerable  and 
elderly  chancellor,  he  lived  happily  ever  after- 
wards. 

It  is  said  that  in  his  lectures  he  lays  it  down  as 
one  chief  part  of  "  Common  sense,"  and  one  on 
which  he  prides  himself  not  a  little,  to  resolve  on 
all  occasions  to  pay  a  good  round  sum  for  what  is 
really  useful  for  tiie  purpose  he  has  in  liand,  and 
not  to  go  hunting  after  every  "  bargain  "  that  may 
be  ofFercd  to  his  acceptance. — The  Lamp. 


The  Little  Newsboy. 

One  evening,  after  the  tidings  of  a  victory  dur- 
ing the  late  war  had  filled  the  city  with  excite- 
ment, and  created  a  brisk  business  among  the 
news-dealers,  a  little  fellow  about  seven  years  old 
came  into  the  sitting-room  of  the  hotel  to  sell  his 
papers. 

"  Papers,  sir  ?    Papers  ?"  said  he. 

A  man  sitting  by  seemed  to  fancy  his  intelligent 
looks,  and  said,  with  an  oath: 

"  Come  here,  my  lad ;  you  are  a  fine  boy.  Let 
me  have  a  paper,"  drawiiig  the  boy  to  his  side. 

The  paper  was  furnished,  and  an  extra  price 
givt'H  for  it,  the  man  swearing  again  that  he  was  a 
fine  boy,  and  askt  d  liim : 

"  What  is  your  father's  name?" 

"  My  father  is  dead,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Well,"  said  the  man,  "  I  must  take  you  as  my 
boy;"  and  again  he  swore.  "I'll  make  a  man  of 
you,"  said  he. 

The  boy  made  no  answer,  bn^still  seemed  rather 
shy  of  his  new-found  friend. 

"  Say,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  the  man,  who  kept 
swearing  almost  every  sentence,  "  how  would  you 
like  to  come  and  live  with  me,  and  be  a  great  man 
some  day  ?" 

*'  I  think,"  said  the  boy,  quietly,  "  that  I  should 
not  like  to  live  with  a  man  that  swears  so." 


The  man  was  silent, — what  could  he  say?  And 
the  little  boy  went  on  to  sell  his  papers. 

The  fatherless  boy  was  wise ;  for  a  man  who 
curses  and  swears  is  a  poor  person  to  train  a  little 
boy  for  usefulness  or  happiness  in  this  world  or 
the  next. 

A  godless  house  is  a  poor  home  for  a  little  child. 
It  is  better  to  have  poverty  with  Christ  than  riches 
with  those  who  blaspheme  His  name. — Exchange. 


MtTNiFicENT  LiBEnALiTY. — The  young  Duke  of 
Norfolk  is  about  to  testify  his  devotion  to  his  faith 
by  an  act  of  the  most  splendid  munificence. 
Acording  to  a  report,  his  design  is  to  expend 
£100,000  in  the  erection  at  Arundel,  on  his  family 
property,  of  a  great  Catholic  Cathedral  which  may 
be  both  a  monument  in  gracefulness  in  its  design 
and  a  model  of  richness  in  its  execution.  Every 
Catholic  in  these  islands  must  be  proud  to  know 
how  worthy  the  j'oung  head  of  the  house  of  Nor- 
folk is  of  his  illustrious  lineage,  and  the  extensive 
wealth  which  makes  more  powerful  for  good 
results  his  exalted  rank  in  the  State.  Disraeli,  in 
his  fauHUs  novel  of  la'it  year,  presents  Lothair  as 
contemplating  the  erection  of  "  a  glorious  cathe- 
dral as  a  centre  temple  of  the  Romish  religion  in 
England."  Tlie  original  of  this  sketch — if  it  ever 
had  any  original — was  believed  to  be  the  young 
Marquis  of  Bute,  a  recent  convert  to  the  faith ;  but 
it  seems  to  be  reserved  for  the  noble  son  of  a  race 
of  Catholic  fathers  to  realize  by  his  act  the  gorgeous 
fancy  of  the  novelist,  to  dignify  his  youth  by  a 
deed  most  worthy  of  devout  and  sober  age.  So 
that  when  the  moralist  or  the  historian  narrates  or 
dwells  upon  the  base  acts  of  bygone  times,  the 
Sacrilegious  greed  of  an  English  King  may  find  its 
antithesis  in  the  muniSctuce  of  an  English 
noble. — Nation,  July  29. 


None  are  so  fond  of  secret.^  as  those  who  do  not 
mean  to  keep  them ;  such  persons  covet  secrets  as 
the  spendthrift  covets  money,  for  the  purpose  of 
circulation. 

Of  all  the  passions,  jealousy  is  that  which  ex- 
acts the  hardest  service,  a. id  pays  the  bitterest 
wages.  Its  service  is  to  watch  the  success  of  our 
enemy ;  its  wages  is  to  be  sure  of  it. 


YouTHFCTL  minds,  like  the  pliant  wax,  are 
susceptible  of  the  most  lasting  impressions;  and 
the  good  or  evil  bias  they  then  receive,  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  eradicated.  How  necessary,  then,  that 
there  education  should  be  properly  guarded. 
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The  Apparition  at  PoBtmain. 

The  following  account  of  the  apparition  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  has  been  translated  from  the  eighth 
edition  of  the  Ecenement  de  Pontmain,  par  M. 
VAbbS  Richard,  Aumonier  de»  Smura  de  fesperance, 
a  Laval,  by  P.  C.  Husenbeth,  D.D.,  V.G.,  and 
Provost  of  Northampton,  and  published  in  Lon- 
don by  Burns,  Oates  &  Co. 

The  Rev.  gentleman  prefaces  his  translation  by 
saying : 

I  had  but  a  short  time  before  published  A  Faith- 
ful Narrative  of  the  Apparition  oftlu  Blested  Virgin 
Mary,  near  Lourde^,  when  I  met  with  a  very  inter- 
esting account  of  another  strikiug  event  which 
took  place  in  France  so  lately  as  last  January. 
The  holy  Mother  of  God,  the  peculiar  patroness 
and  protectress  of  unhappy  France,  was  not  un- 
mindful of  that  country  under  its  dire  calamities- 
She,  who  is  the  Udp  of  Christians  and  the  Com- 
forter of  the  Afflicted,  was  pleased  to  hear  the  many 
prayers  of  her  devout  children,  imploring  her 
powerful  intercession,  and  to  afford  them  in  their 
greatest  need  a  visible  and  consoling  assunince 
♦Jiiat  tie  hour  of  their  deliverance  was  near  at 
hand,  tnd  that  her  divine  Son  would  be  moved  to 
mercy 

The  little  French  work  relating  this  wonderful 
appahtion  appeared  to  me  well  wortliy  of  being 
placed  before  the  English  reader  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. A  translation  I  considered  would  be  admir- 
ably calculatetl  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and 
increase  devotion  to  the  Immaculate  Virgin  Mary, 
in  our  own  country,  as  well  as  to  encourage  con- 
fidence in  her  powerful  patronage. 

The  f  )llowing  pages,  tlien,  will  convey  a  faith- 
ful version  of  the  French  narrative ;  though  in  a  fcw 
places  the  phraseology  has  l)een  slightly  altered  to 
suit  the  idiom  of  our  own  language.  It  must  also 
be  mentioned  that  the  favored  children  described 
all  that  they  saw  in  their  own  provincial  dialect, 
which  is  given  in  notes  in  the  original ;  but  these 
it  would  have  been  superfluous  to  introduce  in  a 
translation.  What,  however,  particularly  deserves 
attentiuu  is,  tiiat  this  apparition  occurred  on  the 


very  day  of  Our  Lady  of  Peace,  January  17th, 
kept  at  Rome  in  commemoration  of  the  vow  of 
Pope  Sixtus  IV,  in  1483,  to  build  a  church  under 
the  above  title,  if  it  should  please  the  Queen  of 
Heaven  to  obtain  the  deliverance  of  that  city  from 
the  siege,  and  restore  peace  to  Italy,  His  prayer 
was  heard,  and  the  church  was  begun  by  him,  aud 
finished  by  his  successor,  Innocent  VIII.  The 
coincidence  is  very  striking.  The  city  of  Paris 
had  suffered  frightfully  from  a  siege  of  many 
months,  when  the  Mother  of  Mercy  and  Peace 
was  pleased  to  appear  in  the  heavens  to  a  few  poor 
children,  exhorting  them  by  a  plain  legible  in- 
scription to  pray  eami  stly,  for  that  their  prayers 
would  soon  be  heard,  aud  that  her  divine  Son 
would  be  moved  to  mercy.  And  in  a  few  days 
after  this  startling  apparition  and  announcement, 
negotiations  for  peace  were  actually  commenced! 

Well  may  we  all,  but  the  faithful  in  France 
especially,  give  thanks  to  God,  and  renew  our  de- 
votion to  His  holy  Mother,  and  our  confidence  in 
he/  goodness  and  powerful  intercession. 

Mother  of  mercy,  pray  for  tuf  F.  C.  H. 

THK  APPARITION  AT  PONTMATO. 

Less  than  -six  miles  south  of  Lundivy,  and  not 
four  west  of  St.  Mars-si^T-la  Futaye,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  diocese  of  Laval,  and  skirting  the  dio- 
cese of  Rennes,  is  situated  the  small  town  of  Pont- 
main. After  having  been  long  affiliated  to  St. 
Ellier's,  Pontmain  was  erected  into  a  parish  in 
1840.  From  the  year  1836,  Monseigneur  Bouvier, 
the  late  Bishop  of  Mans,  had  placi'd  it  under  the 
parochial  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Guerin,  bom  at 
Laval  in  1801.  This  pious  pastor  has  for  thirty- 
five  years  bestowed  his  labors  ujwn  that  dear  flock, 
which  numbers  five  hundred  souls.  His  efforts 
are  blessetl.  The  people  are  truly  Christians.  No 
one  at  Pontmain  is  seen  working  on  Sundays; 
and  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  hear  any  profane 
swearing.  The  children,  brought  up  in  the  fear 
of  Gotl,  are  full  of  respect  and  submission  to  their 
parents.  Three  religious,  Sisters  of  the  Adoration 
of  the  Justice  of  God,  teach  both  boys  and  girls. 

In  the  mi<Mli.'  of  this  little  town,  on  the  left  as 
you  come  from  St.  Mars,  aud  a  little  before  you 
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rearli  the  church,  which  is  on  the  right,  stands  a 
liou.se  (if  moJera  appetiriiiico,  though  the  date 
lo'JS  is  seen  oil  its  wide  chimney  place  inside.  It 
Is  inhabited  b}-  the  family  named  Barbedetle. 

A  little  farther  on,  and  contiguous  to  it,  is  a  barn 
with  a  thatched  roof,  very  large,  and  with  a  great 
door  painted  grcea.  If  you  stand  with  your  back 
to  this  door,  and  look  before  you,  you  see  the 
church  a  little  to  the  left.  In  front,  about  sixty 
pac<is  off,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
which  passes  through  the  village,  beyond  a  thresh- 
ing-fl(X>r  enclosed  by  a  low  wall,  is  a  house  in- 
habited by  a  tax  gatherer  named  Augustia  Guide- 
cotj,  and  Adrian  Boitin,  a  wooden-shoe  maker.  To 
the  right  is  the  house  of  a  shoemaker  named  Rous- 
seau, which  shuts  out  the  view  of  the  nuns'  estab- 
lishment, situated  on  the  same  level  with  the 
house  of  Augustin  Guidecoq,  and  separated  from 
the  road  by  a  garden  and  a  small  yard,  which  the 
children  have  for  their  playground.  The  reader 
will  excuse  these  details;  they  are  necessary  in 
order  to  understand  the  followiug  account. 

The  Barbedette  family  is  composed  of  five  per- 
sons: the  father,  mother  and  three  boys.  The 
eldest,  being  in  the  militia,  had  been  serving  in  the 
army  since  the  23d  of  September.  His  next  brother, 
Eugene,  is  twelve  years  old;  his  countenance  is 
rather  sorrowful ;  his  look  is  serious,  intelligent, 
mild,  innocent  and  good.  Joseph,  his  youngest 
brother,  ten  years  of  age,  is  pale  and  delicate,  but 
lively  and  active.  We  have  often  bi;cn  surprised 
at  his  retorts,  which  were  both  ready  and  witty.* 
Bom  of  parents  truly  and  thoroughly  Christian, 
they  are  very  pious.  The  reader  will  form  some 
judgment  of  this,  when  he  sees  how  they  spent 
Tuesday,  the  17th  of  January,  1871,  the  day  on 
which  the  prodigious  Gf;eut  occurred,  which  we 
are  about  to  relate. 

Their  father  came  as  usual  to  call  them  up,  at 
six  o'clock,  in  the  barn  where  they  slept.  After 
offering  up  their  hearts  to  God,  they  went  to  their 
work  of  beating  furze,  with  which  it  is  customary 
to  feed  the  horses  in  that  country,  and  almost  all 
over  Brittany.  Then  they  went  into  the  house, 
said  one-third  part  of  the  Kosary  together,  for 
their  brother,  who  is  in  the  army,  breakfasted, 
and  went  to  the  church  to  serve  Muss.  Wliile 
they  waited  for  the  parish-priest,  they  said  morn- 
ing prayers,  and  then  performed  the  devotion  of 
the  Way  of  the  Cross.    They  were  accustomed  to 


•  "  You  are  not  good  cnongh,"  said  a  priest  to  him 
in  our  hearing  ;  "  I  cannot  believe  that  you  have  seen 
the  Blessed  Virgin."  "  Well,  then,"  said  he  sharply, 
"yon  are  like  St.  Thomas."  "But,"  continued  .the 
priest,  "St.  Thomas  was  a  great  saint."  "  Yes,"  said 
Joseph,"  "  but  not  when  he  did  not  bdkvc." 


go  thnngh  this  pious  exercise  almost  evtry  day, 
since  the  beginning  of  tlic  war;  tliey  had  hardly 
missed  a  siiigle  day  hince  their  brother  went  to 
join  the  army.  After  Mass  they  joined  in  the 
public  prayers  for  the  soldiers,  and  then  went  to 
school. 

On  the  same  day,  after  their  evening  school,  at 
about  half-past  five  o'c!(Xjk,  they  both  went  into 
tlie  barn  with  their  father.  By  the  dim  and  flick- 
ering light  of  a  candle  made  of  a  splinter  of  pine- 
wood,  they  took  up  the  long  wooden  mallets,  and 
began  to  bruise  tlie  furze,  to  give  the  horses  their 
allowance  for  the  evening.  They  had  been  at 
work  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  small 
door  in  the  great  barn-door  opened,  and  a  woman 
came  in.  It  was  Janette  Detais,  who,  as  the 
children  say,  buries  the  dead.  She  had,  iu  fact, 
been  fulfilling  this  painful  oflSce ;  and  she  came  up 
to  the  father,  Mr.  Barbedette,  and  spoke  to  him. 
The  noisy  work  was  thus  interrupted ;  and  taking 
advantage  of  this  interval,  Eugene  went  to  the 
door,  which  was  left  half-open.  "  I  only  went," 
he  said,  "  to  look  at  the  sky."  The  snow  was 
lying  upon  the  ground,  the  sky  was  clear,  and  it 
was  very  cold.  It  SL-eined  to  him  that  he  had 
never  seen  so  many  stars,  particularly  just  over 
the  road.  Looking  str.iight  before  him,  and  where 
tlie  house  of  Augustin  Guidecoq  stood,  he  saw 
fewer  stars. 

All  at  once,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty 
feet  from  him,  and  over  the  middle  of  the  roof  of 
that  house,  he  sjiw  a  tall  beautiful  Lady.  Her 
blue  dress,  spangled  with  golden  stars,  without 
any  girdle  or  train,  like  a  child's  frock,  fell  from 
her  neck  down  to  her  feet.  The  sleeves  were  wide 
and  hanging  down.  The  children  said  the  tolor  of 
her  dress  was  a  deep  and  brilliant  blue,  like  the 
blue  used  for  linen.  She  wore  slippers  of  the 
same  blue  color  as  her  dress,  and  in  the  middle  of 
each  was  a  rosette  formed  of  a  golden  ribbon.  A 
black  veil,  entirely  concealing  her  hair  and  ears, 
and  covering  a  third  part  of  her  forhead,  fell  over 
her  shoulders  half  way  down  her  back.  Being 
altogether  thrown  behind,  it  did  not  conceal  her 
face.  On  her  head  she  wore  a  crown  of  gold,  with- 
out any  ornament  but  a  small  red  band  about  the 
middle  of  it.  It  was  set  ujwn  the  veil,  and  about 
nine  inches  high ;  it  did  not  go  up  straight,  but 
widening,  like  a  cone  upside  down.  The  Lady's 
face  was  small,  very  white,  and  incomparably 
beautiful.  The  children  said  no  on6  had  ever  seen, 
or  eveu  imagined,  anything  like  it.  She  held  her 
hands  spread  out  and  hanging  down,  as  we  see 
represented  in  pictures  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. She  looked  at  the  boy,  and  smiled. 
Eugene  thought  it  was  to  annouuce  the  death  of 
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Uis  brother  who  wus  N-'rving  iu  the  army,  and 
from  whom  his  part'utu  had  not  hunrd  for  three 
weeks.  Yet  hu  did  nut  fuel  afruid,  because  tlie 
Lftdy  smiled. 

[to  be  contdoikd.] 


The  Rest  in  Egypt. 

BT  1CAIUAPUII.OS. 

Osiris  and  Isis  were  Egyptian  deities.  Uchorcus 
was  founder  of  Memphii.  The  Emperor  Adrian 
and  his  spouse  Sablna  visited  Thebes,  where,  it  is 
aliegcd,  they  heard  the  voice  of  Memnon,  the 
oracle.  Tiie  Necropolis,  or  city  of  the  Dead,  was 
near  the  Meumonium.  Luxor,  a  remnant  of  an- 
ancicnt  Thebes.    Hesperus,  the  evening  star. 


The  sun  had  set  In  the  Egyptian  sky, 
TralHnjf  his  golden  mantle  after  him, 

And  Hesperus  her  queenly  panoply 
Gathered  about  her  throne  as  day  grew  dhn. 


And  here  aad  there  iu  the  dark-blue  abyss 
Fair  Constellations  twinkled  into  light ; 

Calm  fell  upon  the  land  of  mystic  Isis 
And  Beauty,  star-crowned,  walked  forth  in  the  night. 


Even  the  eonrcelese  river  seemed  to  sleep 
So  still  it  crept  along  its  reedy  banks- 
Father  of  waters  !  where  deud  empires  heap 
Their  storied  ruins  iu  fair,  pillared  rauks. 


And  Memphis!  city  of  Uchoreus 
Whose  oracle  Sesostris  heard  with  awe. 

Where  reigned  the  hoary  line  of  old  I'haroahs 
Whose  splendor  faithful  Joseph  felt  and  saw. 


Along  the  shores  the  phantom  raonarchs  pass, 
Children  and  heirs  of  a  vast  solitude, — 

Sliitdcs  of  un  age  when  men  tall  as  Atlas 
The  awful  grandeur  of  the  dark  Sphynx  hewed. 


Here  Adrian  and  Sabtna  heard  the  scream 
Of  Memnon  crying  o'er  the  gloomy  vale. 

Where  Thebes'  great  dead  to  fuir  mausoleum 
Steal  moaning  homo  when  night  logins  to  pale. 


Here  magic  Luxor's  graceful  columns  rear 
Their  pallid  fonns  with  history  written  o'er, 

Crumbling  and  shattered,  yet  they  proudly  wear 
Some  of  the  splendor  they  shall  sec  no  more. 


How  etill  they  stand,  all  ghostly  ia  the  light 


That  half  reveals  their  beauty  'mid  the  gloom  ; 
Eternal  nu  inorles  of  Time's  silent  flight, 
Marking  an  empire's  glory  and  its  tomb  I 


IX. 


Ther»'^  something  wondrous  'neath  that  sky  to-night. 
For  myriad  demons  rise  up  shrieking  loud, 

And  to  the  trackless  desert  take  tlieir  flight 
Wrapped  in  confusion  as  with  a  dark  cloud. 


Behind  them  Fear  pursues,  with  hand  upraised, 
Driving  along  their  chariots  of  the  wind  ; 

Silence  looks  on  the  vision  half  amazed, 
Then  droops  Itfi  head  again,  to  all  resigned. 


And  lo !  where  countless  multitudes  pour  down, 
Choir  over  choir  in  semicircles  vast, — 

They  glorify  the  night  as  with  a  crown 
Greater  than  Egypt  saw  In  ages  past. 


With  symphonies  of  harp  and  hymn  of  pralso 
Silence  awakes  unto  a  dream  of  bliss  ; 

She  mourns  no  more  the  songs  of  other  days 
That  filled  the  temple  of  false  Oshis. 


The  mighty  shade  of  Moses  comes  ax>ace 
And  reverent  bows  until  he  fades  to  rest. 

Then  priestly  Aaron  and  the  Li-vite  race 
Move  slowly  past  with  heads  bowed  on  the  breast. 


And  Jacob  with  uplifted  arms  bends  down, 
Followi'd  by  Israel's  fathers  rapt  in  praise, 

Then  regal  Juda,  on  whom;  mighty  crown 
Rest  blessings  and  the  Promised  One  of  Days. 


What  moves  to  deeply  Egypt's  rest  this  hour  ? 

Is  It  the  humble  group  'neath  yonder  palm  ? — 
A  gentle  maiden,  with  Her  tender  flower. 

An  old  uiun  watching,  and  night's  pleasant  calm. 


Two  little  hands  clasped  on  a  vh-gln  breast,— 
Two  weary  eyes  closed  In  a  quiet  8leej>, — 

A  fluttering  little  heart  to  Her  heart  pressed 
Aud  Love  o'er  all,  so  hifinite,  eo  deep  1 

xvn. 
As  gentle  zephyr  through  two  roses  trips. 

Shaking  sweet  odors  from  her  airy  wings. 
The  Infant's  breath  creeps  thniugh  two  rosy  lips, — 

Frail,  yet  the  Fiat  of  the  King  of  kings. 

XVIII. 
Jesus  and  Mary,  Joseph  '—weakness  lay 

In  Infinite  strength  above  that  bleseed  breast ; 
Love,  nuairht  but  Ix>ve,  and  Heaven's  eternal  day 

Uid  lu  bright  beams  in  the  dear  Infant's  rest. 
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And  virgin  tears  drop  from  sweet  Mary's  eyes, — 
Mother  tlie  dearcbl  of  the  dearest  Child  I 

Watching  the  loveliness  that  helpless  lies 
Beneath  the  Mutber-moidea's  gaze,  all  mild. 


Then  Pnrest  Lily  I  crcwncd  with  living  gold, 
Set  by  God's  Hand  in  His  own  blest  partem 

To  my  frail  sight  His  noblest  ways  unfold, 
O  m&ke  my  cause  Thy  dear  maternal  care  I 

Strike  1  strike  your  harps,  O  white-robed  sons  of  light ! 

Sing  to  the  Son  and  Mother  highest  praise  ! 
And  to  the  great  Joseph,  watching  through  the  uight. 

Burden  the  air  with  your  harmonious  lays ! 


Come,  Jesus  I  little  One  1    Come,  Virgin  Queen  I 
Come,  Joseph  I    Guardian  of  the  Mighty  Ono 

And  of  dear  Mary  'raid  that  sacred  scene  I 
Come,  blessed  Three  I  when  Life's  sad  task  is  done  ! 


[COPTUOHT     SeCVKED.] 

ZOE'S  DAUGHTER. 

BY  MTtS.  AJTNA  H.   DORSET. 

I»A.RT    II. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

DABS  THKEADS  BEGIN  TO    BK  WOVEN  IN  LUCIa's 
LIFE. 

*'  Before  we  go  away,  Lucia,"  said  Allen  Brooke 
as  he  leaned  over  to  arrange  a  vine  of  white  clem- 
atis that  had  straggled  away  from  Zoe's  grave,  "  I 
have  something  to  say  which  has  lain  near  my 
heart  for  a  long  time ;  something  which  I  desire 
you  to  regard  with  the  solemnity  of  a  last  request, 
and  consider  quite  as  binding." 

"  Yes,  Guardy !"  she  answered,  with  a  frightened 
look  in  her  eyes. 

"  It  is  not  much,  my  child,  except  to  myself;  but 
I  wish  to  be  assured  that  it  will  be  done.  When  I 
die,  Lucia,  let  me  be  laid  here  near  your  mother's 
grave." 

"  Yes,  Guardy,  if  I  outlive  you  it  shall  be  as  you 
say.  But  do  not  let  us  think  of  such  a  thing ;  I 
can't  bear  it,  Guardy ;  indeed  I  can't,"  said  Lucia 
with  a  choking  sensation  iff  her  throat. 

"Thanks,  my  darling.  Now  there's  another 
thing  I  have  to  tell  yon,  which  I  have  known 
some  time,  but  did  not  mention  it  because  I  always 
dread  giving  you  pain.  The  money  left  you  by 
your  mother,  my  cliild,  which  I  invested  for  you 
in  Baltimore  bank  stock,  and  which  has  been  in- 
creasing, interest   and    compound    interest,  ever 


since,  is  all  lost;  the  bank  failed  a  short  time  ago 
and  will  not  pay  one  cent  on  the  dollar,"  he  taid 
with  a  troubled  look. 

"  Is  tliat  all,  Guardy  ?  I  thought  it  was  all  gone 
long  and  merry  ago!  Why  should  you  be  troubled 
about  it,  dear?"  said  Lucia  with  a  bright,  careless 
smile. 

"  Why  indeed  ?"  he  answered,  laughing.  "  Only 
that  it  was  your  own  special  property,  left  you  by 
your  mother,  I  shouldn't  have  cared  a  snap.  But 
we  have  enough  left,  little  one,  for  our  needs." 

"  I  depend  so  entirely  upon  you,  Guardy,  that  I 
never  have  a  thought  beyond  the  present,"  she 
said  as  she  put  her  hand  through  his  arm  with  a 
look  of  confiding  affection  and  trust  as  they  turned 
to  leave  the  spot  so  dear  to  both. 

Days  passed,  and  Frank  Yellott  hovered  about 
Lucia,  but  not  obtrusively,  much  of  the  time,  and 
interested  himself  in  her  plans  for  the  improvement 
of  the  young  plantation  slaves.  He  sometimes 
laughed  at  her  zeal  and  made  her  laugh  in  spite  of 
herself  at  the  absurd  caricatures  he  drew  of  her 
dusky  pupils,  but  never  left  her  with  an  impression 
thaf  he  disapproved  of  her  efforts.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  always  assured  her,  after  his  badinage, 
that  he  considered  the  work  not  only  heroic,  but 
good  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  master  sometimes  made  his  appearancci 
unexpectedly,  at  the  old  tobacco  house,  at  the  bus- 
iest time,  walked  around,  examined  the  children's 
work,  saying  a  few  kind  words  to  each,  and  giving 
no  charge  except  that  they  were  to  mind  their 
"  young  mistress,  who  was  so  good  to  them ;"  upon 
which  "  the  young  mistress  "  would  give  them  a 
sign,  and  they  would  all  strike  up  and  sing  some- 
thing she  had  taught  them,  in  such  loud,  sweet 
accord,  and  true  time  as  made  the  pulses  of  his 
heart  beat  louder  and  quicker, — his  emotional 
nature  touched  more  than  he  could  express,  by 
the  fresh  young  voices  and  happy,  smiling  faces 
around  him. 

Maum  Chloe  began  to  feel  a  little  more  hopeful 
that  some  good  was  being  done;  and  altogether 
things  were  going  on  well, — as  well  as  one  could 
reasonably  expect  where  there  was  not  only  igno- 
rance and  superstition  to  contend  with,  but  an  out- 
side opposition  from  the  older  slaves,  which  had 
its  own  bad  influence  on  many  of  the  children. 

Lucia  began  to  notice  a  change  in  Frank  Yellott, 
He  became  very  quiet,  seldom  rode  out,  and  when 
company  came  usually  strayed  off  to  some  unfre- 
quented part  of  the  grounds.  He  spoke  once 
or  twice  of  going  home,  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  and  Lucia  were  alone,  walking  along  tlie 
river  shore,  remarked  tliat  it  would  "  be  better  for 
him  to  have  a  mill-stone  tied  about  his  neck,  and 
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bo  tbrowQ  into  the  depths  of  the  channel,  than  to 
go  back  to  New  York." 

"You  surprise  mc.  What  do  you  mean?"  she 
asked. 

"  I  cannot  explain,  Lucia.  I  am  a  wayward  fel- 
low. I  think  sometimes  that  there's  an  unequal 
principle  in  my  nature  so  prone  to  evil  that  it 
rules  mc  with  an  iron  hand." 

"  That  sounds  sentimental,  Frank.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  man's  will,  which  belongs  to  the  higher 
order  of  his  being,  should  be  strong  enough  to  hold 
a  principle  like  that  in  check,  to  say  nothing 
of  religion,  which  is  the  holiest  and  best  of  all 
restraining  power,"  said  Lucia  kindly. 

"  Religion !"  he  repeated  with  a  cold  smile  and  a 
gleam  in  his  eyes  which  sent  an  involuntary  chill 
to  her  heart.  "  Look !  Lucia,"  he  added,  pointing 
down  the  river  where  a  gray  swan  was  floating 
right  in  the  golden  track  of  the  sun,  gracefully 
rocking  on  the  waves,  ever  and  anon  arching  its 
long  neck  and  dipping  its  red  beak  swiftly  into  the 
shining  waters  to  seize  the  prey  for  which  it 
waited  and  watched,  "  can  you  imagine  a  poor 
soul  in  the  case  of  that  unfortunate  fish,  which, 
sporting  along  near  the  dazzling  surface,  blinded 
by  the  glory  flashing  around  it,  swims  right  into 
the  jaws  of  destruction?  Is  that  fate?  What  is 
it?" 

"  It  is  nature,  Frank  Yellott ;  and  as  to  fate,  let 
infidels  use  the  woni;  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
vtx»bulary  of  a  Christian,"  said  Lncia  wannly. 
"  Fish  were  made  to  be  eaten,  and  herons  were 
made  to  eat  them;  how  else  could  they  live? 
When  3-0U  draw  on  nature  for  analogies,  don't  be 
so  far-fetched." 

"  You  arc  captious,  this  evening,  I  fear,"  he  said, 
after  a  short  pause. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Frank,  if  I  seem  so.  If  you 
were  not  a  Catholic  I  should  probably  be  more 
patient;  but  your  sentiments  are  not  the  senti- 
ments of  a  true  faith,  I  have  noticed  oftener  than 
once,  to  be  candid  with  you,  and  I  cannot  under- 
stand it  all." 

"  You  would  pity  more  than  blame,  perhaps,  if 
you  knew  all  that  has  overshadowed  my  life.  I 
have  dark  hours  of  doubt  and  blaukness,  Lucia,  to 
which  all  the  helpless  Ignorance  and  blindness  of 
the  negro  brood  you  have  taken  in  hand  to  help, 
is  primitive  inntxx^nce  and  a  hopeful  enlighten- 
ment by  comparison.  But  how  did  this  conversa- 
tion begin?"  he  inquired,  looking  upas  if  suddenly 
awakening  from  a  dark  dream ;  "  let  us  talk  of 
something  more  agreeable."  Then  before  Lucia 
could  reply  he  be^an  to  rattle  in  his  old  brilliant 
way, — bookH,  society,  authors,  painting,  music  and 
poetry  being  the  themes.  Lucia  was  amused  and 
interested,  for  he  could  charm  when  it  pleased 


him;  but  deep  in  her  heart  his  infidel  hints  lay 
coiled  like  an  adder  ready  to  sling,  and  he  became 
invested  with  a  terrible  interest  which  she  could 
scarcely  define.  Ue  gave  her  no  opportunity  to 
alludo^to  the  subject  again,  but  grew  more  and 
more  silent  until,  one  day,  his  uncle  noticed  his 
mood  and  rallied  him  on  it  at  the  dinner-table, 
asserting  his  belief  that  he  had  left  his  heart 
at  "  Mary  hall."  The  arrow  hit  the  mark ;  but  no 
one  knew  it,  and  Frank  Yellott,  his  color  scarcely 
heightened,  laughed  it  off  with  polished  sarcasm 
and  scorn,  which,  though  veiled  under  sallies  of 
wit,  were  sharp  and  bitter.  But  no  one  thought  of 
analyzing  it;  they  were  glad  to  see  him  exhila- 
rated and  like  his  old  self,  little  thinking  that  the 
evening  before  he  left  "  Mary  hall "  he  had  offered 
himself  to  Miss  Caton  and  been  rejected  by  her  in 
cold  and  positive  terms,  leaving  him  nothing  to  do 
but  to  returu  to  "Uaylands"  and  carry  out  his 
scheme  about  Lucia,  which  he  was  doing  slowly, 
subtly  and  skilfully,  by  cautious  and  sinuous  ap- 
proaches which  she  never  suspected  or  imagined. 

He  frequently  joined  her  on  her  way  to  the 
industrial  school,  in  which  she  became  daily  more 
and  more  interested,  and  listened  with  patient 
interest  to  all  her  talk  and  hopes  concerning  it ; 
and  she  usually  found  him  loitering,  book  in  baud, 
under  the  trees,  waiting  to  walk  home  with  her 
when  her  morning  routine  of  duties  was  com- 
pleted and  she  was  ready,  with  light  heart  and 
something  of  the  glad  elatiim  of  a  conqueror,  to  go 
back  to  her  music  if  no  visitors  awaited  her,  or 
attend  to  her  social  obligttlions  in  case  they  did,  in 
her  own  sweet,  attractive  way  which  had  made 
"Uaylands"  the  most  charming  house  in  the 
neighliorhood  to  those  who  frequented  it. 

Lucia  had  become  accustomed  to  Frank  Yellott's 
presence,  and  presently  began  to  misa  it  if  by 
chance  he  happened  to  be  away ;  for,  independent 
uf  the  interest  she  felt  in  his  welfare,  Lucia  had 
one  of  those  natures  which  delight  in  symiiathetic 
companionship;  and  since  he  had  grown  so  quiet, 
and  often  sad,  as  if  preoccupied  with  subjects  of 
grave  import,  she  found  herself  thinking  frequently 
of  him  and  wishing  that  she  knew  how  to  help 
and  comfort  him. 

Allan  Brooke  was  very  much  occupied  about 
this  time ;  his  political  friends  had  brought  him  out 
for  the  Governorship  of  Virginia,  and  as  there  was 
little  or  no  opposition,  his  nomination  was  con- 
firmed by  popular  consent,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  no  doubt  of  the  certainty  of  his  election. 

"  I'm  getting  too  old  and  hizy  to  care  much 
about  oflleial  honors  now,"  he  laughed  and  told 
Lucia,  and  two  or  three  intimate  friends  who  were 
spending  the  day  at '  Uaylands ;'  "but  the  will  of  the 
people  leaves  me  no  choice,  and  I'll  buckle  on  my 
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harness  again  if  I  die  in  it.  I  shall  have  to  appoint 
Lncia  Lieutenant-Governor  if  I  am  elected,  which 
will  relieve  me  of  many  cares  of  stale." 

Much  merry  tallt  followed,  which  everyone  en- 
joyed except  Maum  Chloc,  who  was  in  and  out  see- 
ing that  tlie  dessert  and  fruits  were  set  in  their 
proper  places  on  the  table,  for  she  was  drilling 
some  of  Lucia's  proteges  for  future  use,when  the  older 
servants,  many  of  them  well  advanced  in  years, 
should  be  obliged  to  retire  from  active  duty ;  she 
listened  and  shook  her  head,  and  in  the  solitude  of 
the  pantry,  stood  with  her  face  to  the  wall  and 
wept  at  the  thought  of  "  Hay  lands  "  being  shut  up 
and  deserted  again. 

"An' as  to  his  bcin'  well,  I  knows  better;  no- 
body watches  of  him  as  I  docs, — and  tother  day 
when  he  cotch  hold  of  my  arm  when  he  was 
comin'  in  do  do',  it  was  parcliin'  hot.  lie's  jest 
foolin'  with  hisself,  that  chile  is — "  But  here  she 
bethought  herself  of  the  coffee,  and  bustled  out 
with  the  silver  urn  to  the  kitchen  to  have  it  poured 
off. 

That  evening  she  found  the  master  alone  when 
she  peeped  into  the  library.  He  looked  up,  and 
with  a  pleasant  smile  bade  her  come  in,  and  made 
her  sit  down,    lie  laid  down  his  pen,  saying : 

"I  was  just  thinking  of  you,  maummy. 

"And  I  thinks  of  you  all  the  time,  Mars  Allan ; 
I'm  'feared  you  isn't  quite  well." 

"  Well  ?  I  never  was  better  in  my  life.  I'm  get- 
ting old,  and  don't  think  I  could  stand  a  possum 
hunt,  or  a  fox  chase ;  but  really  I  am  in  most  ex- 
cellent health,"'  he  said,  getting  up  and  stretching 
himself,  after  which  he  began  to  walk  slowly  up 
and  down. 

Much  talk  followed  between  the  two  about  fam- 
ily affairs, — about  the  industrial  school,  and  house- 
hold matters, — ^and  the  master  told  her  what 
changes  he  wished  made  if  he  should  leave  to  go 
to  Richmond  to  live,  giving  her  absolute  author- 
ity in  the  absence  of  himself  and  Lucia.  After 
these  subjects  were  exhausted,  like  a  postscript  to 
a  letter,  Maum  Chloe  came  to  tlie  pith  of  her  busi- 
ness, which  she  made  known  with  a  shame-faced- 
ness  and  embarrassment  that  was  almost  childlike. 

"Mars  Allan,  thar's  somethln'  I  wants  to  ask 
you,  sah,  and  I  hopes  you  wan't  think  I'm  for'ard  ; 
but  I  hears  so  much  talk  about  the  fam'ly  goin', 
goiu',  'till  I  gets  heart-sick,-«Jlnd  thar  comes  a  great 
heavy  weight  down  upon  me,  and  things  git  dark. 
I  don't  know  what's  comin',  but  it's  somethin' ;  I 
feels  it  in  ray  bones,  and  hears  it  in  de  winds,  and 
in  de  russlin'  of  de  leaves — " 

Here  Maum  Chloc  burst  into  tears;  but  the 
master  was  accustomed  to  the  emotional  nature  of 
her  race — to  its  superstitions,  and  the  rude  elo- 
quence in  which  they  clothed  their  thoughts  when 


excited ;  and  standing  by  her  side  he  laid  his  hand 
kiudly  upon  her  shoulder,  saying : 

•'  I'm  sorry  to  see  you  so  troubled,  my  faithful 
old  maummy ;  you  must  ask  our  Lord  and  Ills  holy 
Mother  to  help  you.  Don't  you  know  that  the 
divine  Providence  of  God  is  always  round  about 
us — that  He  who  numbers  the  very  hairs  upon  our 
heads,  and  notices  the  fall  of  the  smallest  sparrow, 
will  have  a  Father's  care  over  us,  and  protect  and 
comfort  us  when  all  else  shall  fail  ns.  Look  up, 
then,  and  be  glad,  knowing  that  you  have  so 
powerful  a  Father  and  Friend,  who  careth  for  yon, 
and  win  bring  yon  out  of  trouble." 

"  Oh,  my  chile,  my  chile!"  she  sobbed,  grasping 
his  hand  and  covering  it  with  tears  and  kisses ; 
"  my  chile,  that  I  nussed  at  my  breast,  and 
loves  like  my  own  flesh  an'  blood,  the  trouble 
seems  to  be  along  of  you — if  it  was  me  it  was 
comin'  to,  I'd  lift  up  my  hands  rcjolcin',  for  I'm 
very  ole,  and  gets  tired — so  tired  and  a-weary  that 
it  rests  me  to  think  of  dyin';  but  you — you,mj 
chile — I  can't  stan^  it — I  can't  Stan'  it !" 

"Come  now,  Maummy,"  said  the  master,  his 
great  tender  heart  deeply  touched  by  the  grief  of 
faithful  slave,  a  grief  which  however  little  reason 
she  might  have  for  it,  made  her  unhappy,  and 
was  as  real  to  her  as  some  tangible  thing;  "you 
must  place  your  trust  in  God.  You  are  a 
Christian,  and  not  like  poor  old  Oolah,  a  believer 
in  Obi  and  witches.  Come,  then,  and  shafee  off 
this  dread ;  why  don't  you  know  it  is  tempting 
Providence  ?  And  then,  too,  you  really  make  me 
unhappy  to  see  you  in  such  a  state.  I  shall  begin 
to  think  maybe  there's  a  sword  hanging  over  my 
head  that  may  drop  at  any  instant.  Come  now, 
cheer^up,  and  tell  me  one  thing:  would  you  like  to 
go  Richmond  with  us  ?" 

"Go  to  Richmond  'mongst  all  dem  stuck  up 
sarcy  niggers.  Mars  Allan  ?  No  sah  I"  said  Maum 
Chloe,  reviving  at  the  very  thought,  and  straight- 
ening herself  up ;  "  what'd  become  of  '  Haylands ' 
if  I  was  to  go  ?  No,  Mars  Allan  ;  I  never  'spects 
to  leave  '  Haylands ;'  I  'spects  to  live  here,  and  lay 
my  bones  here,  God  williu'." 

"  So  you  shall.  See  here  what  I  was  doing  for 
you  when  you  come  in,"  said  the  master,  holding 
up  a  folded  paper.  "  Here  are  your  free-papers, 
and  a  deed  which  will  secure  your  cottage  and 
ground  to  you  as  long  as  you  live.  Some  accident 
might  happen,  and  1  thought  it  best  to  arrange  all 
this  before  I  leave  home,  in  case  I  should  be 
elected." 

"  You  jest  keep  'em,  Mars  Allan,"  said  Maum 
Chloe,  her  voice  tremulous,  and  her  dark  face  the 
color  of  ashes.  "I  ben  free  enuff  all  my  life  ;  thar's 
no  occasion  for  any  papers  ;  they  sort  of  sep'rates 
us.  Mars  Allan,  and  casts  me  adrift  like — keep  'em 
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for  me,  honey,  and  God  bloss  you  for  Ihinkin'  of 
me ;  Tm  jest  us  tliunkful  as  if  I  sUottld  want  to  use 
•cm." 

"  Very  well,  I'll  take  the  best  care  of  them ;  tbey 
may  do  you  gixxl  service  some  day.  Now  tell  me 
if  there's  anything  I  can  do  for  you.  Is  there  any- 
thing you  want— ttuything  I  can  do  for  you?"  said 
the  master,  kindly." 

"I'll  tell  you,  Mars  Allan,  thar's  somethin'  I'd 
like,  but  mnybu  I  hasn't  got  the  right  to  ask  for 
it,"  8aid  Miium  Chloc.  *'  You  know,  hone}',  de  ole 
bible — it's  fallin'  to  pieces  a'most,  and  I  thought  ef 
you  didn't  keer,  I'd  like  to  krep  it  in  ray  chist,  and 
look  ut  the  pictures  now  and  then  while  you  wa^ 
all  away  from  '  Huy  lands.' " 

*'  Take  it,  and  welcome ;  I  have  a  smaller  one,  and 
never  open  that.  I'm  glad  lo  leave  it  in  your 
care,"  said  the  master,  wliilc  at  the  same  moment 
the  thought  came  into  his  mind  that  he  would  .'^lip 
the  free-jMipcrs  and  the  deed  between  the  pages  of 
the  old  bible  before  she  took  it  away. 

"  Thank'ee,  Mars  Allan,  thank'ee;  I'd  ruther 
have  it  than  the  biggest  plantutitm  iu  Virgiuuy," 
answered  Mauiu  Chloe,  rising  to  go.  **  I'll  take  it 
along  to-morrow;  and  I'll  try  to  get  over  all  thesJc 
bad  fielins — ef  I  kin — ef  I  kin." 

"  That's  right,  that's  right ;  don't  you  know  you 
might  bring  me  bad  luck  having  such  dismal 
thoughts  about  me?  There's  nothing  dearer  to 
God  than  a  cheerful,  trusting,  simple  heart.  Now 
hunt  up  Miss  Lucia,  aflil  ask  them  all  to  come  into 
tlie  music-roimi— my  nephew,  too." 

*'  I  wonder  if  I  am  as  well  as  I  think  I  am?"  said 
AUau  Brooke,  walking  up  and  down.  "I  declare 
I'm  afraid  Maum  Chloe's  prcsenliuients  have  left 
a  shadowy  impression;  but  I'm  well — how  non- 
sensical— I  am  perflctly  well.  I  get  a  little  dizzy 
sometimes,  and  have  a  numb,  heavy  fealiiig  in  my 
arm,  all  the  result  of  indigestion,  no  doubt. 
Pshaw  !  I  wont  think  of  such  things,  I  hate  hypo- 
chondria, I'd  as  lieve  have  hysterics,  a  thing  I 
stand  in  wholesome  horror  of." 

He  laughed  a  little  low  quiet  laugh,  and  went  to 
the  music-room,  where  Lucia,  Frank  YeUott,  and 
tlieir  gnests  soon  joined  him,  and  the  evening 
passed  away  filled  with  miuic,  mirth,  and  inter- 
ludes of  conversation  sparkling  with  wit  and  intel- 
ligence, for  wherever  Lucia  was  she  hail  the  happy 
art  of  bringing  out  all  that  was  best  in  people,  and 
infusing  her  own  light-hearted,  innocent  gaiety 
into  them,  without  elTort  or  oiUciousness. 

A  d;iy  came  when  thi-re  were  no  visitors  at 
"  Ilaylands :"  an  easterly  winil  was  blowing  in 
from  tlie  Bay ;  fliMxls  of  rain  were  lashing  the  win- 
dow panes  and  beating  down  the  flowers  into  the 
dust,  tearing  away  h^-avy  bouglis  from  the  trees, 
and  giving  the  outside  world  around  "  ILiyland^  " 


the  most  dismal  aspect  imaginable.  These  easterly 
winds,  even  in  summer,  bring  a  penetrating  chill 
with  theui,  but  now  it  was  September  and  there 
was  a  keener  coldness  in  the  storm  which  made 
fires  through  the  house  necessary.  Great  logs 
blaewj  merrily  on  the  broad,  marble,  bra«8-orna- 
meuted  hearths  of  the  drawing-room,  dining-room 
and  music  n>om,  the  bright,  dancing  light  of  the 
fire  kindling  up  a  ruddy  cheerfulness  in  every 
nook  and  corner,  and  filling  the  pictured  walls 
with  grotesque,  dancing  bhadows.  Lucia  was 
house-bound,  and  her  dusky  pupils  enjoyed  a  holi- 
day. 

Frank  YeUott  was  very  grave  and  silent  and 
looked  unhappy.  Sometimes  he  would  bn  ak  out 
in  fitful  bursts  of  gaiety  ;  but  to  Luciii,  who  had  got 
intt)  a  habit  of  observing  his  moods  closely,  it  was 
apparent  that  his  uiirth  was  not  from  his  heart, — 
that  it  Wiis  all  feveri>h  and  hollow,  and  she  pitied 
him  in  the  di-pths  of  her  pure,  womanly  neait.  s 

Two,  three  days  of  storm.    It  seemed  strange  to 
think  that    the    sun  had  ever  shone,  or  nature 
smiled  beneath  a  blue  sky ;  the  clouds,  low-hang- 
ing and  dark,  scudded  along  in  wild  pnxiesbions  of 
grotesque  8hai>e8;  the  wind,  ever  sighing,  sobbing 
or  rising  in  fierce  gusts,  filled  the  air  with  bounds 
of  distress,  and  dashed  the  rain  in  sheeted  cascades 
agiiinst  the  windows.    Music,  cheerful  conversa- 
tion and  pleasant  voices  may  be  efficacious,  for  a 
short    time,  to    ciiaso  away  the  gloom  of  such 
weather  as  this,  but  should  it  continue  for  days 
together,  it  is  almost  past  human  nature  not  to 
yield  somewhat,  at  least,  to  its  influences.    On  the 
third  day  Allan  Brooke  retired  from  the  family  cir- 
cle to  the  library,  saying  he  had  papers  of  impor- 
tance to  look  over.    Frank  Y'ellott  read  to  Lucia 
awhile,  then  closed  the  book,  and  stood  at  the  win- 
dow looking  out  at  the  gl<x)my  prospect,  grinding 
his  teeth  and  almost  sulTocitcd  with  the  bitter 
curses  that  filled  his  heart,  and  were  only  kept 
down  by  the  force  of  a  will  which  was  putting  a 
terrible  restraint  upon  him,  while  he  risked  his  all 
as  on  the  toss  of  a  card.    Evening  was  creeping  on 
apace :   gray  shadows  already  veiled  the  far  cor- 
ners of  the  drawing-room;  the  fire  had  burnt  h)W; 
there  was  only  a  heap  of  fantastic,  glowing  coals 
up<m  the  hearth,  which  now  and  then  emitted  a 
flash  and  sent  a  tmin  of  sparks  up  the  black  chim- 
ney.   Lucia  loved  this  gray  light,  and  the  fitful 
flashes  from  the  coals  had  a  weird  sort  of  fascimt- 
tion    for    her,  and    leaning  back  upon  the  sofa 
cushions  her  thoughts  drifted  far  back  into  the  sad 
memories  of  the  pist,  until  she  fofgot  her  sur- 
roundings, the  present  and  herself,  and  was  once 
more  a  desolate    child   crying   beside  her  dead 
mother.    She  was  roused  from  her  musings  by 
hearing  her  name  pronounced;  she  started  and 
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found  Frank  Ycllott  sitting  beside  her,  with  such 
a  look  of  gloom  and  8orn)w  in  his  face,  that  she  iu- 
voluntnrily  exclaimed :  "  What  id  it  that  troubles 
you?— tell  me  and  let  me  try  to  help  you  if  I 
can." 

Then,  in  an  agitated  tone  <rf  voice,  he  began  to 
talk  of  himself;  he  seemed  to  speak,  for  the  first 
time,  unreservedly  and  sincerely;  he  told  her  of 
his  early  errors,  of  his  misspent  time,  his  tempta- 
tious  and  the  intluences  which  had  ever  ruled  his 
life,  with  such  bitterness  and  pathos  combined  that 
her  heart  was  touched  with  a  sisterly  compassion, 
— ^an  irresistible  yearning  to  help  him  and  lift  him 
from  the  slough  of  despair  in  which  he  was  strug- 
gling. He  bowed  his  face  in  his  hands  when  he 
had  no  more  to  tell,  and  she  heard  him  utter  a 
deep  sigh. 

"  Have  courage,  my  friend,"  she  said,  laying  her 
hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"""  liave  courage !"  he  exclaimed,  vehemently. 
"  My  courage  is  gone !  I  am  drifting  helplessly  to 
destruction!  I  have  no  one  to  help — no  one  to 
save  me." 

"  I  will  help  you,  my  brother,  if  you  will  tell  me 
how,"  she  said.  Her  soul  moved  with  a  great  and 
noble  sentiment  of  compassion  towards  him. 

"  There  is  but  one  way,  Lucia :  be  my  guide  for 
life,  unite  your  fate  with  mine.  Save  me,  Lucia ! 
save  me !"  he  exclaimed,  wildly,  as  he  held  out  his 
hands,  like  a  drowning  man,  towards  her. 

It  was  all  so  sudden.  Lucia  lost  breath  and 
could  not  speak. 

"Promise  me  now,  Lucia,"  he  continued;  "if 
you  reject  me  I  shall  become  reckless,  the  only  tie 
that  binds  me  to  purity  and  goodness  will  be 
snapped  asunder,  and  my  soul,  yes,  my  soul,  will 
hold  you  answerable  for  its  destruction.  Pity  me, 
Lucia !" 

"  I  do  pity  you,  Frank,  from  my  soul,  but  I  do 
not  love  you — " 

"  But  give  me  hope— just  one  word  of  hope  I"  he 
plead. 

"  Hope  then,"  she  said,  with  a  noble  impulse  of 
sacrifice, — with  an  elevating  hope  that  she  might 
truly  be  the  means  of  saving  this  gifted,  wayward 
soul.  He  would  have  grasped  her  hands,  but  she 
arose  and  almost  fled  from  him  to  the  solitude  and 
stillness  of  her  own  room.  She  reached  it,  went  in 
and  closed  her  door,  feeling  as  if  in  a  dream,  and 
walked  involuntarily  towards  her  oratory,  dedi- 
cated to  the  "  Mother  of  Sorrows,"  where  she 
stood,  her  hands  clasped  before  her  and  a  sensa- 
tion pervading  her  being,  as  if  he  she  wore  turning 
to  stone.  The  last  faint  flicker  of  departing  day 
threw  a  shadowy  light  over  the  marble  image  of 
the  Sorrowful  Mother,  and  it  appeared  to  stand 
out  from  the  surrounding  gloom  as  if  floating  in 


air,  the  gracioua  arm  held  out  as  if  inviting  weary 
souls  to  the  shelter  of  her  own  wounded  bosom. 

"What  have  I  done?  Oh,  God,  what  shall  I 
do?" 

Well  might  she  aok,  for  a  promise  once  given  by 
Lucia  was  irrevocable,  and  she  would  at  any  time 
rather  have  forfeited  her  life  than  be  false  to  her 
word.  This  was  one  of  the  governing  principles  of 
her  being.  "  It  was  a  rash  thing,  but  then,  but 
then,  O  my  Blessed  Mother,  if  I  can  but  save  his 
soul,  if  I  can  but  bring  to  my  benefactor  such  hap- 
piness as  this  will  aflbrd  him,  my  benefactor  to 
whom  I  owe  so  much,  can  I  be  wrong?  I  feel  like 
one  blind  in  a  tangled  wilderness !  Help  me  !  help 
me !"  wailed  Lucia,  sinking  upon  the  floor,  her 
head  drooping  low  upon  her  breast. 

But  no  response  came :  still  the  calm,  fair  image 
looked  down  upon  her,  silent  and  dumb;  no  word 
of  help  came  out  of  the  hushed  stillness,  but  her 
cry  was  not  unheard  by  her  who  sits  near  the 
throne  of  her  divine  Son,  the  Queen  of  the  spotless 
array  of  Vir^ns  who  follow  the  Lamb  whitherso- 
ever He  goeth.  After  a  season  and  by  ways  she 
dreamed  not  then  of,  Lucia's  prayer  for  help  was 
answered.  Deliverance  came,  and  she  was  saved 
as  by  fire. 

Frank  Yellott  did  not  presume  on  the  hope 
Lucia  had  held  out ;  he  was  too  wary,  for  he  had 
not  yet  snared  his  bird  and  felt  the  necessity  of 
preserving  the  most  delicate  caution.  When 
Lucia  joined  them  at  the  tea-table  that  night,  there 
was  nothing  different  in  his  manner  towards  her, 
except  a  more  gentle  deference,  there  were  no  airs 
of  assumption,  none  of  the  freedom  of  an  accepted 
suitor,  not  a  single  word  or  look  that  indicated,  on 
his  part,  a  right  of  proprietorship,  for  which  Lucia 
thanked  him  in  her  heart,  and  gradually  felt  more 
at  ease. 


Saint  Martin's  Summer. 

BT  EtAANOB  C.  DONNEIXT. 

The  gentle  sonnd  of  dropping  leaves 

Is  sootbiug  as  a  psalm — 
As  down  I  stray  thro'  pleasant  fields. 

Replete  with  autumn  balm. 

The  fine  perspective,  blue  with  haze, 
(As  soft  as  silken  fleece), — 

Seen  thro'  the  rainbow-tinted  trees, 
Is  full  of  golden  peace. 

And  like  a  picture  in  a  frame  * 

Of  scarlet  leaves,  I  ace 
Saint  Martin  at  the  Amiens'  gate 

In  ancient  Picardy — 

Bestowing,  (with  that  tender  grace 
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Wbich  KnlKhlly  faith  awoke), 
Upou  a  aliivurhit;  beKK^r-mald, 
Ills  warm  and  ctMtly  cluak. 

O  love  of  Ood  !  wbich  doth  oatlast 

Ali  chttnjrc  and  all  ducay — 
Methiiik8  the  li-gcnd  of  the  past 

Bepcata  itself  to-day. 

For  where  the  woodland,  bare  and  ecre, 

Flames  like  a  dying  candle. 
The  shivering  beggar  of  the  year 

Ilath  found  Saint  Martin's  mantle. 

And  with  a  blush  upon  her  check, 
Lax-limbed,  as  one  who  dozes. 

She  ba»ks  beside  the  sunny  creek. 
And  dreams  of  summer  roses. 

O  Thoa  who  shcdd'st  so  ripe  a  glow 
On  Nature's  wasted  presence, — 

Make  the  late  autumn  of  our  llvos 
Bloom  with  such  mellow  pleasance  ; 

That  when  the  soul's  October  rains 
Have  washed  ali  radiance  from  her, 

One>glorious  gain  may  still  remain — 
Saiut  Martin's  golden  summer  ! 


XIMENES. 

An  Historical  Tale. 

BY  KAIUAPUILOS, 
Author  of  "  Thecla,"  "  Modestus,*'  etc.,  etc; 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  long  struggle  of  eight  hundred  years,  wbich 
bad  deluged  Spain  with  bluod,  was  drawing  near 
its  close  when  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  began  their 
reign.  The  latter  monarcbs  bad,  like  their  prede- 
cessors, inherited  the  fierce  antagonism  which  ex- 
isted between  the  Christians  and  the  M(X>rs.  It 
was  a  war  of  truth  against  error — of  Christ  against 
Mahomet.  The  very  existence  of  civilization  de- 
pended upon  the  heroism  and  patience  of  the 
Spaniards.  Other  Christian  nations  would,  no 
doubt,  have  aided  Spain  in  the  great  contest,  but 
they  were  continually  engaged  in  the  endless  con- 
flicts of  this  stormy  period  and  could  not  spare  the 
men  and  means  that  would  have  rendered  Inter- 
vention efficacious. 

One  thing  is  lost  sight  of  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Catholic  Church  which  is  of  very  great  importance. 
They  pride  themselves  upon  the  enliglitenment 
that  followed  the  rebellion  of  Luther,  aud  charge 
the  Church  of  God  with  having  kept  the  nations 
of  Europe  in  ignorance  in  order  to  perpetuate  her 
system  of  religious  tyranny.  Heresy  was  never 
guilty  of  a  greater  calumny ;  and  that  is  saying  a 


good  deal.  The  foct  is,  whatever  civilization  and 
enlightenment  now  exist  are  both  due  to  tlie 
admirable  influence  of  Catholicity  iu  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  spirit  that  shattered  the  encroachments 
of  Mahometaiiism  upon  Eastern  Europe  und  cx- 
pcUeU  tlie  infldels  from  Spain  was  purely  Catholic. 
Unity  of  religion  united  the  nations  of  Christianity 
against  the  Saracen.  And  well  is  it  for  the  civil- 
ization of  to-day  that  Europe  was  Catholic  when 
the  crescent  arose — threatening  and  bloody — In  the 
Eastern  heavens.  If  the  Mahometans  wore  as  pow- 
erful now  as  they  were  when  Catholicity  bore  the 
brunt  of  their  terrible  attacks,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  would  And  allies  in  such  men  as  Alexan- 
der of  Russia  and  Victor  Emmanuel  (Emm.vnvel 
what  a  sacrilege  to  apply  that  holy  name  to  such  a 
wretch!) 

Now,  our  enemies  talk  very  gHl)ly  of  the  en- 
lightenment that  arose  over  Europe  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  grow  enthusiastic  when  treat- 
ing of  "  the  emancipation  of  the  human  intellect." 
But  they  must  remember  that  ;w«f  hoc  ergo  propter 
h)c  is  not  always  a  logical  inference,  it  is  true» 
the  development  of  the  sciences  became  more  gen- 
eral and  marked  from  the  sixteenth  century, — but 
was  this  the  result  of  the  religious  rebellion  of  the 
bad  priests  and  lewd  rulers  of  that  age  ?  A  greater 
mistake  was  never  made.  There  is  not  oue  great 
discovery  of  later  times  but  resulted  from  the  pro- 
found research  aud  observation  of  the  great  men 
who  lived  a  century  or  two  preceding  the  period 
which  gave  birth  to  the  filthy  doetrianaires  of  the 
German  beer-shops.  As  a  striking  proof  of  this 
assertion,  listen  to  what  the  learned  Protestant 
Hallam,  says  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci  : 

"The  discoveries  which  made  Galileo  and  Kep- 
ler and  Castelli  and  other  names  illustrious,  the 
system  of  Copernicus,  the  very  theories  oi  recent  geul- 
ogiats,  arc  anticipated  by  da  Vinci  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  few  pages,  not  perhaps  in  the  most  precise 
language,  but  so  as  to  strike  us  with  the  awe  of  pre- 
ternatural knowledge.  He  first  laid  cUnen  the  grand 
principle  of  Bacon,  that  experiment  and  observa- 
tion must  be  the  guides  to  just  theory  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  nature.  •  *  *  Some  parts  of  phys- 
ical science  bad  attained  a  height  which  mere  books 
do  not  record.  •  •  »  Leonard  spciiks  of  the 
earth's  annual  motion  as  the  opinion  of  many  phi- 
losophers in  his  age." 

Now  da  Vinci  lived  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
writin?.  His  "  Treatise  on  Painting"  was  written 
about  the  year  1490,  and  the  treatise  on  the  annual 
motion  of  the  earth  was  published  in  1510.  The 
late  lamented  Cardinal  Wiseman, — that  MaUeuaher- 
reticorum, — has  shown  in  one  of  his  lectures,  how 
much  this  agi?  of  superior  enlightenment  is  indebted 
to  the  Catholic  influence  and  Catholic  genius  of  the 
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ages  preceding  tlie  commotions  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  fact  is,  the  discovery  of  printing 
merely  made  public  those  great  scientific  truths 
which  had  previously  died,  one  might  say,  iu  the 
bruins  which  conceived  them. 

Moreover,  even  if  printing  had  been  known  cen- 
turies before,  it  is  legitimately  doubtful  whether  the 
people  could  have  advantaged  themselves  of  it. 
When  a  man's  house  is  threatened  with  flames  it  is 
no  time  to  sit  down  and  work  out  mathematical 
problems.  For  centuries  the  infidel  was  thunder- 
ing at  the  gates  of  European  civilization.  It  was  a 
time  which  required  the  strong  arm  and  dauntless 
courage  of  the  Christian,  not  theoretical  dreaming. 
The  Catholic  Churcli  preserved  literature  while 
her  warriors  were  planting  the  cross  above  the 
ruined  empire  of  the  baffled  enemies  of  order  and 
civilization.  The  favored  moderns  should  temper 
their  loud  boasts  with  the  recollection  that  if  these 
later  times  have  adorned  science,  the  mighty  con- 
ceptions which  created  those  theories  upon  which 
science  is  founded  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the 
genius  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

But  to  return.  The  city  of  Grenada  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Christians  a  short  time  before 
the  commencement  of  our  talc.  The  city  was  even 
then  occupied  by  the  Spanish  troops.  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  were  there  in  order  that  their  presence 
might  restniin  the  warriors  from  those  acts  of  re- 
prisal which  might  naturally  be  expected  after  a 
long  and  obstinately  contested  siege.  Their  court, 
which  was  magnificent,  was  held  in  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  Moorish  kings,  a  fine  pile  of  buildings 
which  attested  at  the  same  time  the  wealth  and 
skill  of  the  infidel.  Nothing  having  the  most  re- 
mote resemblance  to  man  or  irrational  animal  ap- 
peared in  the  carving  of  the  exterior  or  interior  of 
this  splendid  mansion,  for  it  was  contrary  to  the 
religion  of  the  Moors  to  fashion  wood  or  marble  to 
those  likenesses.  The  clustering  foliage  that  or- 
namented the  capital  of  pillars  and  the  representa- 
tion of  fruits  and  flowers  that  beautified  the  ceil- 
ings, have  been  styled  arabesque  in  later  times.  It 
was  tasteful  but  rather  monotonous  in  the  general 
effect. 

The  city  was  regularly  laid  out,  though  the 
streets  were  miserably  narrow  and  confined, — some- 
thing after  the  style  of  Cairo  at  the  present  day. 
The  graceful  domes  and  minarets  of  the  numerous 
mosques  raised  their  tall  head»ibove  the  surround- 
ing houses.  The  towers,  from  which  generations 
of  infidels  had  heard  the  solemn  imiezzin  or  call  to 
praj'er,  stood  gloomy  and  forsaken  within  the 
shadows  of  the  mosques.  From  the  top  of  those 
monuments  one  might  see  the  surrounding  country 
for  many  miles,  diversified  with  mountain,  plain 
and  lake. 


The  gates  of  the  palace  were  watched  by  a  strong 
guard  of  soldiers,  whose  bearing  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  that  of  the  straggling  Moors  who 
chanced  to  pass  by.  The  former  spoke  boisterously 
and  loud,  and  evidenced  by  their  actions,  the  proud 
consciousness  of  victory.  The  latter  stole  past, 
with  muflied  faces  and  despondent  gait,  commun- 
ing with  themselves,  no  doubt,  on  the  sad  fate  that 
had  befallen  their  once  powerful  race. 

"  IIo !  thou  African  slave,"  cried  a  bluff  trooper  to 
one  of  the  Moors  who  was  passing,  "  art  thou  in- 
tent on  a  voyage  to  the  East  ?  AVhere  is  thy  king 
Almanzor?  Where  are  thy  proud  warriors  that 
scoffed  at  our  summons  to  surrender  ?  Answer  me, 
thou  knave  I" 

The  Moor  cast  a  glance  of  deadly  hatred  at  the 
spokesman,  and  muttered,  "  Kaffir,  dog!  If  the  cow- 
ard Almanzor  be  fled,  Barbarossa  yet  lives  iu  Af- 
rica to  avenge  us." 

"  Barbarossa !"  exclaimed  the  soldier  with  a 
loud  laugh,  "Go  tell  thy  Barbarossa — which  I 
take  to  be  good  Spanish  for  barbarian, — tell  him,  I 
say,  that  we  shall  soon  carry  ten  thousand  good 
swords  to  carve  the  name  of  thy  filthy  Maliomet 
upon  his  beastly  black  skin !  Takest  thou  me, 
dog?" 

The  infidel  either  did  not  hear  or  pretended  not 
to  hear  this  speech,  but  increasing  his  pace,  disap- 
peared down  a  cross  street. 

The  sun  had  now  set  and  the  west  was  like  in- 
fancy's dream  of  heaven, — such  a  sunset  as  only 
the  land  of  the  orange  and  the  olive  can  witness. 
Within  the  palace,  in  a  lofty  chamber,  sat  the 
king,  the  queen,  and  those  councillors  to  whose 
wisdom  in  cabinet  and  field  was  due  Spain's  great 
success.  There  were  names  surrounding  the  table 
illustrious  as  those  of  any  nation.  The  Duke  of 
Alva,  the  Count  of  Beneventa,  the  Marquis  of  Vil- 
lena,  the  Duke  of  Infantada,  the  Marquis  of  Denia, 
Antonio  Fonseca,  Grand  Treasurer,  and  others 
less  famous.  An  animated  discussion  was  going 
on  as  to  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  Moors. 
"  What  is  thy  opinion,  my  lord  of  Alva  ?"  asked 
Ferdinand. 

"  My  sentiments,  sire,  are  those  of  Villena,"  re- 
plied the  duke,  with  a  look  of  decision  upon  his 
stern,  rugged  features.  "  They  should  be  scut  out 
of  the  country,  for,  if  they  be  allowed  to  remain, 
'tis  only  cherishing  the  wolf  till  his  fangs  be  grown 
agaiii.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure  saj's  au  old 
proverb,  and  i'  faith  'lis  of  most  proper  application 
in  this  case.  Eight  hundred  yt-ars  of  war  and 
blood,  methinks,  teach  us  prudence  when  we  have 
the  power  to  take  such  measures  of  precaution  as 
shall  ensure  peace  to  ourselves  and  posterity." 

"  Besides,  your  majesties,"  said  the  Marquis  of 
Villena,  "  'lis  a  standing  reproach  to  Spiin  that 
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nflilel  Mnljounls  nrc  allowed  to  breathe  the  air 
of  a  Christian  land.  Away  with  th«in,  say  I,  and 
may  the  h'>t  sands  of  Africa  scorch  their  soals,  the 
wliich  I  truly  opine,  they  possess  not." 

A  lo\T  \tiu^h,  as  bfCiinie  the  prt^scnco  of  their 
sovereigns,  ran  anmnd  the  table,  in  which  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  finally  joined. 

"  By  my  word,  good  Villena,"  said  Isabella,  "  thy 
heart  seems  to  be  8ore  set  against  the  infidels. 
Tliou  must  remember,  my  lord,  that  they  have 
never  known  any  country  but  Spain,  and  it  will 
be  a  sorrowful  day  for  the  unfortunate  creatures 
when  they  take  their  last  look  at  the  scenes  of 
their  childiiooil.  Surely,  they  have  feeling  and  af- 
fections like  ourselves." 

*'  That  with  all  due  reverence  to  yonr  majesty,  I 
must  deny,"  said  the  blunt  Villena,  eagerly.  "Affec- 
tion !— feelings!  like  ourselves!  'Tis  thy  kind 
heart,  my  queen,  tliat  speaketh !  reason  must  con- 
vince to  tlie  contrary." 

"  Why,  how  now,  my  lord !"  cried  Ferdinand, 
"  dost  mean  to  hold  they  have  no  sorls!" 

"Your  majesty  will  pardon  me,  but  I  must  e'en 
hold  to  my  i>osition,"  answered  Villena.  "  I  do 
not  deny  there  may  be  a  species  of  gnome,  affritc 
or  other  evil  spirit  moving  within  the  sooty  car- 
casses of  those  blackamoors,  the  elucidation  of  the 
nature  of  which  I  leave  to  more  learned  clerks 
than  I.  But,  to  say  that  they  have  souls,  properly 
speaking,  I  do  deny." 

"  Why  80  ?"  asked  Ferdinand,  highly  ainuscd 
with  the  turn  the  deliberation  had  taken. 

"Allow  me,  sire,  to  put  a  question,"  answered 
Villena.  "If  a  man's  leg  do  mortify  and  die  so 
that  the  chirurgcon  must  forthwith  cut  it  off,  doth 
there  exist' any  difference  between  tliat  wliich  was 
cast  away  and  the  limb  which  rcmaineth  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly  there  is,"  replied  the  good-hu- 
mored king,  "  there  is,  at  least,  a  difference  of 
identity" 

"  Aye,  and  a  most  unhappy  difference  of  locali- 
ty!"  exclaimed  the  Duke  of  InfanUula. 

"  Most  certain,  and  an  alarming  difference  in 
condition!"  cried  the  Marquis  of  Denia. 

"  True,  and  a  most  protligious  difference  in  the 
manner  it  attacketh  the  nostrils,"  said  Antonio 
Fonseca,  quietly. 

This  latter  sally  entirely  upset  the  gravity  of  the 
council  and  the  matter  was  beginning  to  look  like 
a  farce,  when  Villena,  with  angrj'  gesture  and  loud 
tone  of  voice,  prayed  the  forl>earance  of  the  augast 
company. 

"  I  know  not  how  it  is,  sire  and  most  excellent 
gentlemen,  but  it  seems  that  nature  hath  not  be- 
stowed upon  me  the  gift  of  always  making  myself 
understood.  Mayhap  I  belie  tlic  good  dame ;  if  go, 
the  shoe  pinches  somewhere  else.    What  I  mean 


is  this:  the  loppcd-off  leg  hath  nothing  in  common 
with  the  sound  limb.  It  retaineth  the  shape,  and 
that  only  for  a  time.  Now,  I  hold  the  infidel 
dogs'  souls  arc  even  so.  They  retain  the  conform- 
atioBjof  the  Christian  soul, — if  I  may  ao  speak  of 
that  wldch  wantetli  shape, — but,  being  separated 
from  the  Body,  which  is  Christ  our  Lord,  it  is  a 
corrupt  ghoul,  but  not  a  soul.  Am  I  under- 
stoml  ?" 

"  Thou  wert  ever  shrewd,  my  lord,"  said  Queen 
Isabella,  smiling,  "  and  thy  argtiment  is  reasonable 
enough,  albeit  a  trifle  whimsical.  Their  souls  arc 
dead,  no  doubt,  and,  in  that  sense,  may  be  termed 
no  souls  at  nil.  For,  the  bodj'  is  not  man,  neither 
is  the  soul,  but  the  union  of  both.  Now,  grice  is 
the  soul  of  the  soul,  if  I  may  say  so,  and  when  that 
is  absent  the  soul  liveth  not,  in  a  spiritual  sense.  I 
think,  my  Lord  of  Villena,  that  is  what  thou  hast 
referred  to*when  denying  that  the  paynim  hath  a 
soul." 

"Even  so,  your  grace,"  answere<l  the  nobleman, 
now  wholly  appeased.  "  But,  beshrcw  me,  if  I 
ever  imagined  that  your  Majesty  had  such  a  gift  of 
clerkly  lore." 

Queen  Isabella,  with  a  bow,  passed  out  of  the 
room  into  an  ante-chamber,  where  a  couple  of 
household  officers  stood. 

"  Ilath  he  arrived  yet,  Count  Ildefonse  ?"  she 
asked,  somewhat  hastily. 

"  lie  has,  your  Master,  and  even  now  awaits 
your  commands,"  answered  the  Count. 

"  Tell  him  to  come  here  immediately,  and  let 
you  and  your  companions  withdraw,"  said  Isa- 
bella. 

The  chamberlains  did  as  commanded,  and  shortly 
after  the  door  opened,  and  the  tall  monk,  whom 
we  have  met  at  the  inn,  entered. 

"  Oh,  Father  Ximenes !"  cried  Isabella,  joyfully, 
"  I  am  glad  you  have  come.  Please  wait  a  few 
minutes  until  I  search  my  conscience." 

The  Queen  spoke  in  that  tone  of  voice  which 
became  the  spiritual  daughter  of  him  who  was  Ijcr 
confessor.  After  past-ing  a  few  moments  in  silent 
prayer,  she  approached  the  monk  and  humbly 
made  her  confession.  After  the  absolution  liad 
been  given  and  her  thanksgiving  over,  Isabella  sat 
down  and  said : 

"  Father,  I  have  here  a  letter  for  you," — taking 
a  misbive  from  the  folds  of  her  robe  as  she  spoke. 
"  See,"  she  continued,  handing  it  to  him  "  what 
the  Holy  Father  orders." 

Ximenes  took  the  package,  and,  after  having 
reverently  kissed  it,  read  the  direction  slowly  and 
aloud  : 

"  To  our  venerable  Brother,  Francisco  Ximenes 
de  Cisneroa,  Archbishop  elect  of  Toledo." 

"  Madam,"  said    he   calmly  in  word,  though 
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agitated  in  appearance,  "  this  letter  is  not  addressed 
to  me." 

He  arose  as  if  to  leave  the  chamber. 

"  Stop,  my  Father,"  said  the  Queen,  "  you  know 
not  what  you  do.  Knowing  your  repugnance  to 
earthly  honor  and  dignity,  I  prayed  the  Holy 
Father  to  send  a  special  order, — under  pain  of  dis- 
obedience,— that  you  accept  the  burden  of  the 
episcopate.  Here  are  his  commands,"  she  con- 
cluded, giving  him  a  second  letter. 

"  Oh,  my  Queen,"  said  Ximenes,  sorrowfully, 
"  no  doubt  you  meant  me  a  fayor,  but  alas !  'tis 
not  so." 

"  'Tis  your  own  modesty  that  speaks.  Father," 
replied  she.  "  The  late  Arclibishop  of  Toledo, 
Cardinal  Mendoza,  fought  long  against  his  ap- 
]>()intuient,  and  see  with  what  calmness  and  ease 
everything  was  managed.  He  died  the  death  of 
the  elect,  and  all  that  he  was  you  are,  my  Father." 

"  Madam,  madam !"  exclaimed  Ximenes,  with  a 
trembling  voice,  "compare  not  the  last  of  men 
and  priests  with  that  saintly  and  simple-minded 
bisliop.  He  walked,  while  alive,  in  the  higher 
paths  of  holiness,  and  is  to  me  like  yonder  bright 
star," — pointing  through  the  casement  to  the  sky 
as  he  spoke, — "  a  creature  to  be  admired,  but  never 
reached." 

"  Well,  well.  Father,  you  will  take  up  this  cross 
I  am  sure,  for  tliou  knowe.st  better  than  I  what  is 
due  to  the  living  voice  of  Christ  upon  earth." 

Ximenes  said  nothing,  but  moving  over  to  the 
window  knelt  down,  and,  covering  his  face  with 
his  hands,  prayed  long  and  earnestly.  When  he 
arose  there  were  traces  of  tears  on  his  pale,  stern 
countenance,  but  his  former  agitation  was  gone. 
He  approached  the  Queen,  and  said  quietly  but 
decidedly : 

"  Madame,  God's  will  be  done, — I  accept  the 
charge."* 

"  Thanks  be  to  God  for  it,"  said  Isabella,  "  and 
now,  my  lord  Archbishop,— ah !  the  title  makes 
you  wince,  Father, — I  have  a  further  charge  to  lay 
upon  your  shoulders.  We  hereby  appoint  you 
one  of  the  Councillors  of  the  realm.  Nay, — 
nay, — "  continued  the  Queen,  seeing  that  Ximenes 
was  about  to  speak, — "  we  know  your  qualities 
better  than  yourself;  we  stand  in  need  of  wise  and 
capable  advisers,  for,  thou  art  aware,  my  lord, 
the  times  are  much  troubled."  _ 

"  But  how,  madam,  shall  I^be  able  to  reconcile 
interference  in  civil  matters  with  a  proper  dis- 
charge of  my  ecclesiastical  duties?"  asked  Ximenes. 

"  Ah !  nevermind  that,  my  lord,"  replied  Isabella, 
gaily.    "  When  you  once  get  started,  my  word  for 

*  Speaking  historically,  Ximenes  resisted^for  six 
months. 


it,  you  will  manage  all  things  well.  But,  come, 
my  lord,  the  Council  is  even  now  sitting,  and  they 
shall  have  thy  first  opinion  this  very  evening." 

So  saying.  Queen  Isabella  entered  the  council 
chamber — which  was  now  brilliantly  lighted — fol- 
lowed by  Ximenes. 

The  contrast  between  the  humble  garb  of  the 
Franciscan  and  the  rich  robes  of  the  statesmen 
and  warriors  about  the  table,  was  very  striking. 
But  in  personal  appearance  the  monk  far  surpassed 
the  proud  grandees  who  were  now  gazing  with 
astonishment  at  one  whom  they  looked  upon  very 
much  in  the  light  of  an  intruder.  King  Ferdinand, 
who  had  had  an  understanding  with  the  Queen 
beforehand  and  had  been  expecting  his  arrival, 
greeted  Ximenes  most  cordially.  This  being  ob- 
served by  the  rest,  they  conformed  their  conduct, 
like  true  courtiers,  to  the  example  of  their  sover- 
eign, and  bowed  with  ill-concealed  condescension. 
Ximenes  returned  their  recognition  with  a  gravity 
and  dignitj'  that  never  forsook  him  in  any  emer- 
guncy  whatever,  and  then  quietly  took  the  seat  to 
which  the  Queen  pointed. 

"  My  lords,"  said  Queen  Isabella,  "  let  me  ask 
you  to  welcome  to  your  company  the  Archbishop 
elect  of  Toledo,  Don  Fr.incisco  Ximenes  de  Cis- 
neros.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  of  great  assistance  to 
us  in  the  many  knotty  affairs  of  state  which  keep 
our  heads  and  hands  busy." 

When  the  nobles  heard  the  title  of  the  stranger, 
they  congratulated  him  with  something  more  of 
cordiality  in  their  tones  than  they  had  at  first 
shown. 

"  And  now  that  this  important  matter  hath 
been  duly  discharged,  we  Avould  have  your  opin- 
ion, my  lord,  on  a  question  which  touches  the  con- 
dition of  the  infidel,  whom,  by  God's  grace,  we 
have  lately  vanquished.  The  whole  council,  to- 
gether with  our  royal  consort,  are  in  favor  of  send- 
ing them  to  Africa,  and  thus  rid  the  country  of 
them  at  one  blow.    What  sayest  thou  ?" 

"  If  you  Majesties  and  the  honorable  councillors 
will  excuse  me,  I  would  be  thankful,"  said  Xim- 
enes. "  An  opinion  on  a  matter  of  such  grave  im- 
port would  require  some  meditation,  so,  if  it  would 
be  pleasing — " 

"  Nay,  my  lord,  the  first  formed  conclusions  of 
a  man  of  judgment  are  rarely  shaken  by  any  after 
thought,"  said  the  Duke  of  Alva. 

Perceiving  that  his  sentiment  upon  the  subject 
were  called  for  in  a  manner  that  admitted  of  no 
refu.sal,  Ximenes  said :  . 

"  I  stand  in  need  of  your  indulgence,  your  maj- 
esties and  honorable  gentlemen,  iu  the  opinion 
which  I  am  about  to  give,  inasmuch  as  I  fear  I 
must  dissent  from  the  conclusions  to  which  your 
wisdom  hath  led  you.    In  my  poor  judgment,  it 
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would  not  be  gnod  policy  nor  prndent  gtatefnian- 
phip  to  send  the  iiifldi  Is  away.  From  a  reliKioiH 
point  of  vK'W,  such  a  course  would  hopelessly 
abandon  them  to  their  ermrs,  and  Innumerable 
souls  would  perisli  that  might  otherwise  liave  been 
brought  to  a  knowle<lge  of  the  truth.  Now  that 
their  power  and  dominion  are  crushed,  it  will  be 
an  easy  matter  to  effect  their  conversion.  As  re- 
gards the  civil  aspect  of  the  affair,  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Barbarossa 
and  the  other  piratical  leaders  who  are  ever  watch- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  injure  our  commerce  and 
destroy  those  cities  which  are  most  exposed  to 
their  attacks.  There  Is  no  saying  to  what  depreda- 
tions those  bloody-minded  chieftains  would  be  ex- 
cited, when  those  whom  ye  would  exile  recounted 
the  tale  of  their  fancied  wrongs  and  tlie  fate  of  their 
brethren.  'Tis  true,  Spain  hath  no  reason  to  fear 
the  infidel,  but  it  is  better  policy  to  avoid  war, 
even  with  the  weak,  than  to  reap  questionable 
glory  by  precarious  conquest.  Moreover,  the  state 
would  suffer  in  several  of  those  polite  arts  in 
which  the  Moors  are  so  deeply  skilled.  Consid- 
ered, then,  on  both  sides,  religious  and  civil,  I  aiji 
of  opinion  under  your  good  favor,  that  we  should, 
by  gentleness  and  forbearance,  reconcile  them 
to  their  lot,  attract  them  to  the  Church  by  a 
faithful  exposition  of  her  beautiful  morality,  treat 
them  as  we  would  be  treated  ourselves,  and  thus 
instead  of  bitter  enemies,  we  shall  make  them  good 
Spaniards  and  true  children  of  the  Church.    . 

"But  suppose  they  refuse  all  this,  what  then, 
my  lonl  V"  asked  Antonio  Fonseca. 

"  Thy  supposition  Is  premature,  good  sire,"  re- 
plied Ximcnes.  "It  will  be  easy  lu  such  a  contin- 
gency to  take  such  a  course  as  shall  in  no  way 
touch  the  honor  of  Spain  nor  the  interest  of  hu- 
manlulty." 

The  calmness  and  force  with  which  he  spoke 
made  a  marked  Impression  npon  the  Council.  Alva 
looked  significantly  at  Villena,  but  said  nothing. 

"  My  lord,  I  believe  thou  art  right,"  said  Ferdl- 
nando  at  length.  "  If  thy  policy  fall  we  shall  be 
able  to  test  the  wisdom  of  our  own.  What  say 
you,  Alva?" 

"  Why  I  suppose,  your  majesty.  It  may  be  tried 
like  any  other  fine  theory,"  answered  the  noble- 
man, drily.  "But  I  would  ask  the  Archbishop 
elect  what  would  he  do  in  case  of  Insurrection?  I 
think  swords  not  words  would  be  the  most  effect- 
ive weapons  In  such  a  case." 

"Most  noble  duke,"  replied  Ximlncs,  who  per- 
ceived the  covert  sneer  Implied  lu  A'va's  words, 
"  'tis  time  enough  to  use  the  lancet  when  the  can- 
cer shows  Itself.  Truly,  as  thou  hinted,  a  Church- 
man would  make  but  a  sorry  figure  in  an  emer- 
gency of  the  kind  referretl  to,  yet,  methluks,  there 


be  sufficient  sturdy  arms  in  Spain  to  uphold  her 
ancient  honor  in  the  hour  of  danger." 

"  Thou  sayest  well,  my  lord  Archbishop,"  cx- 
clainud  Queen  Isjibella,  with  animation.  "There 
are  good  swords  in  Spain,  and  they  shall  never 
want  a  leader  while  Isabella  liveth.  But  enough" 
— she  continued,  changing  her  tone — "  we  declare 
the  Council  dUsolved  for  thla  time.  Grood  even- 
ing, my  lords,  and  thanks  for  your  attendance. 
My  lord  of  Toledo,  you  will  attend  us  for  a  few 
moments." 

The  king  and  queen  then  left  the  apartment,  ac- 
companied by  Xlmencs. 

"  Well,  my  lord  duke,  what  thlnkcst  thou  of  the 
new  privy  councillor  v"  asked  the  Marquis  of 
Denia,  as  thej  passed  out  from  the  palace. 

"  My  thoughts  are  not  so  much  of  him  as  about 
Spain,"  replied  Alva. 

"  And  wJay  of  Spain  ?"  asked  Denia,  somewhat 
surprised. 

"Because,"  answered  Alva,  solemnly,  "she  hath 
found  a  master." 

The  IMarquis  and  those  who  were  nigh,  laughed 
at  the  Duke's  words,  but  the  latter  merely  said: 
"  Wait  awhile,"  and  kept  silent  until  they  parted 
company. 

The  duke  was  more  shrewd  than  his  friends. 
Yes,  Spain  had  found  a  master. 


Notices  of  Publications. 

TnE  Life  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Gabriel  BarTi,  D.D., 
First  Bishop  of  Vincennea  ;  with  a  Preface  by  Lady 
Hubert.    BalUmore  :  Kelly,  Piet  &  Co. 

The  life  of  this  holy  Missionary  and  Bishop  will 
be  read  with  much  edification.  The  dangers  to 
which  he  was  exposed  In  his  youth, — ilangers  both 
to  soul  and  body, — the  works  of  charity  done  by 
him  in  this  country,  his  truly  Christian  zeal,  the 
example  he  gives  throughout  his  whole  life  of  filial 
piety,  so  beautifully  set  forth  In  his  letters,  will 
prove  to  all  who  take  up  the  book  an  inevitable 
attraction,  and  will  leave  the  readers  more  fervent 
in  their  good  resolutions  than  they  were  when  be- 
ginning to  peruse  the  book. 

The  Pbarl  of  Antioch.  A  Picture  of  the  East  at 
the  end  of  the  Fourth  Century.  By  the  Abbi;  Baylc. 
Baltimore  :  Kelly,  Piet  &  Co. 

CiXEAS  ;  or,  Rome  under  Nero.  By  J.  M.  Vlllefranche. 
Philadelphia :  Peter  F.  Cunningham. 

Both  Cineas  and  the  Pearl  of  Antiocfa,  though 
not  equal  to  Fabiola  in  the  delineation  of  the  char- 
acters, and  the  strength  of  piety,  deserve  to  be 
placed  alongside  of  that  niastcrjiicce  on  the 
shelves  of  ovcry  Catholic  family's  library. 
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The  Work  of  Catholic  Associations. 

The  Citilta  Cnttollca  lias  published  a  scries  of 
papers  on  the  important  subject  of  Catholic  Asso- 
ciations, which  liave  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion in  Europe.  "We  talce  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Catholic  a  translation  of  the  most  recent  of  these 
excellent  articles,  as  well  deserving  the  thoughtful 
attention  of  all  Catholics.  The  object  of  these  As- 
sociations, the  necessity  for  them,  are  the  same 
here  as  elsewhere,  the  evils  which  they  are  intend- 
ed to  combat  exist  in  the  New  World  as  well  as 
the  Old,  and  the  suggestions  of  the  eminent  Roman 
Iteview  are,  with  slight  modifications,  practica- 
ble in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Italy.  The 
work  of  the  Civilta  is  divided  into  chapters,  as 
follows  : 


Catholic  Associations  exist  through  action.  The 
Society  of  Catholic  Youth,  for  example,  carry  it 
written  on  their  flag,  and  all  others  in  the  first 
rules  of  their  own  statutes.  A  Catholic  Associa- 
tion which  does  not  operate  is  null ;  more  still,  it 
is  as  censurable  as  an  army  of  volunteers  would  be 
which,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
country  in  danger,  should  remain  inactive.  In  the 
hearts  of  the  associates,  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Councils,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  meetings,  but 
one  watchword  should  be  given — action. 

Modern  Liberalism  has  spread  error  and  corrup- 
tion in  society  ;  it  has  poisoned  with  its  doctrines 
the  individual,  the  fiimilj',  the  legislation,  the  na- 
tions themselves.  Ami  it  is  not  a  concealed  enemy, 
but  a  formidable  giant,  combating,  in  the  light  of 
the  suii  to  continue  its  work  of  death.  The  Cath- 
olic Associations  must  therefore  have  for  their  object 
to  repair  the  disasters  it  has  made,  to  oppose  the 
disorders  it  causes,  to  cleanse  the  world  of  its 
venom,  finally,  to  combat  the  monster  hand  to 
hand. 

But  this  does  not  suffice;  the  work  must  be  done 
with  order.  If  we  examine  the  object  of  Catholic 
Associations,  we  shall  find  that  it  reduces  itself  to 
two  heads — to  destroy  the  revolutionary  principles 
by  reinstating  the  opposite  doctrines ;  to  prevent 
the  pmclice  of  the  code  of  morals  of  the  revolu- 
tion by  upholding  that  of  Catholic  morals.  And  I 
in  order  that  the  work  of  Catholic  Associatif)ns 
should  be  maintained  in  itsHrue  path,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  two  heads  above  indicated  should  be 
held  in  like  estimation  by  all  the  associates,  and 
that  principles  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  morals, 
for  no  one  should  underate  the  form  of  principle. 
Any  principle  forcibly  expounded,  shown  under 
an  invisible  form,  as  promising  a  desired  good,  a 
realized  ideal,  imposes  itself  easily  to  the  mind, 


and  practice  naturally  follows  a  theory.  Let  us 
take  France  for  example.  In  the  last  century  the 
revolution  triumphed  there  in  the  form  of  a  Re- 
public. In  1848  it  conquered  under  a  Constitu- 
tional form,  and  this  year  it  attempted  to  rule 
under  the  guize  of  socialism.  J3ut  what  had  we 
seen  previous  to  these  three  dates?  We  had  seen 
history,  novels,  philosophy,  the  press,  pamphlets, 
the  stage,  poetry,  and  musical  compositions  all 
preaching  Republicanism,  Constitutionalism  and 
Socialism,  each  in  its  turn,  as  the  supreme,  infalli- 
ble good,  through  which  every  one  would  be  hap- 
pier than  a  god.  Catholic  Associations  must  then 
demonstrate  and  expound  with  force,  light,  and 
splendor,  the  Christian  principles;  confront  them 
with  those  of  the  revolution,  and  expose  fully  the 
monstrous  falsehood  of  the  latter. 

However,  practice  itself  must  accompany  theory, 
of  which  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  fruit,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  countries  and  the  people,  be  placed  in 
the  first  or  second  rank  only,  as  we  have  already 
said,  neither  of  them  should  ever  fail  completely. 


u. 


Let  us  pass  now  to  the  means  to  be  used  to  at- 
tain the  desired  end.  The  general  object  of  Cath- 
olic Ass<x;iations  being  reduced  to  the  above  men- 
tioned two  heads.  The  qualities  required  by  these 
means  shall  also  be  two  in  number. 

We  shall  examine  first  those  which  belong  to 
the  first  head.  The  aim  of  the  Associations  in  this 
part  being  to  repair  the  disasters  caused  in  the 
minds  of  men,  every  one  will  easily  understand 
that  the  true  and  proper  means  is  that  of  the  trans- 
fusion of  the  thoughts  of  the  associate  into  the 
minds  of  other  persons.  Now,  to  attain  this  end, 
there  is  nothing  like  speech  and  the  printing  press. 
But  how  shall  the  associate  make  use  of  these  if 
he  lacks  the  proper  information  ?  His  first  duty, 
therefore,  is  to  strengthen  his  religious  principles 
by  study. 

All,  it  is  true,  cannot  become  writers ;  but  all  to- 
day find  themselves  Ci\l!ed  upon  to  speak  of  the 
Church,  of  religion,  and  of  the  great  social  j)rinci- 
ples.  These  questions  are  discussed  on  the  rail- 
road, in  the  parlor,  in  the  hotels,  and  in  the  hum- 
blest wine-shops.  The  associate  cannot  alwaj-s  de- 
fend himself  by  remaining  silent.  Sometimes 
silence  becomes  impossible  or  dangerous.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  lack  of  sound  arguments,  the  scan- 
dal of  defeat  increases  the  danger  of  the  evil  doc- 
trines which  one  has  not  known  how  to  refute. 
Then  what  must  we  think  of  a  soldier  who  is  in- 
CJipable  of  avenging  the  honor  of  his  flag?  St. 
Peter  wrote  to  the  faithful  of  his  time :  Dominum 
*  *  *  Chridum  «a/ictiji<iate  in  cordibus  vextriif,  pa- 
rati  semjxrr  ad  satu<fuctionem  ormii  posccnti  vos  ra- 
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,  tionein  rfo  en,  qUit  in  robU  ent,  »pe.  •  •  •  And  tliese  ' 
wordn  apply  thumselveH  ii»  well  to  the  CliristiiiuM 
of  tl»c  prcsont  time    TIktc  is,  moreover,  tlic  in-  I 
tcrest  of  the  associate  himself  to  be  conslilcreil.  • 
In  the  miildt  of  the  repeated  assaults  of  error,  his 
faith,  if  it  is  not  enlightened,  may  waver  and  end 
by  gnidiially  dyinj?  out. 

Therefore  study  is  neccs^ry;  not  study  in  the 
schools,  but  study  according  to  one's  position, 
needs  and  m<ans.  It  is  a  sad  truth  to  utter, 
and  yet  the  truth,  that  in  our  time  the  human 
mind  will  give  itself  up,  with  passionate  eagerut.ss 
to  the  most  varied  pursuits  of  science,  philosophy 
or  history,  and  spend  time,  fatigues,  health — but 
will  not  give  a  thought  to  the  first  and  only  im- 
portant science.  It  remains  with  the  members  of 
Catholic  Associations  to  make  reparation  for  such 
forgetfulness,  such  scandal. 

nx. 
The  invention  of  printing,  dfstiued  in  itself  to 
procure  immense  advantages  to  society,  has  be- 
come, in  the  hands  of  the  revolution,  and  under 
the  pretended  title  of  liberty  of  the  press,  the  beast 
of  the  Apocalypse,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Satan. 
Yes,  it  is  truly  the  horrible  monstr-r,  the  true 
image  of  impiety  at  work :  a  leopard's  body,  the 
feet  of  a  bear,  the  mouth  of  a  lion,  ten  horns  upon 
seven  crowned  heads,  the  great  prostitute  with 
blasphemies  on  its  seven  brows.  She  it  is  who 
outrages  God  and  His  Christ,  insults  .the  Virgin, 

•  makes  war  against  the  Saints,  combats  religion  in 
a  thousand  ways,  aiuses  priests  to  be  massacred, 
prompts  immorality,  and  deceives  the  people 
which  she  leads  from  rebellions  to  revolutions. 

'  And  alfthc  malice' as  well  tU  t4l«-per&ly  Of  4li.'\t 
press  Is  concentrated  in  liberal  journalism. 

Therefore,  the  duty  of  Catholic  Associations  in 
the  presence  of  this  foe  is  clear.  They  must  con- 
front the  beast  in  the  name  of  God,  and  if  they 
cannot  destroy  it,  at  least  diminish  its  strength  and 
its  influence  on  Clu'istian  peoples.  This  may  be 
done  by  two  means — the  one  negative,  the  other 
positive.  The  negative  means  that  of  abstention : 
to  keep  away  every  irreligious  and  immoral  book, 
journal,  or  writing  whatsoever,  from  one's  house, 
one's  family  and  friei.d.  and  to  prevent  the  dif- 
fusion of  these  sad  productions  of  the  corrupt 
human  mind.  By  this  means  the  malignant  prop- 
erties of  the  venom  remain  lost  in  the  vacuum 
where  that  venom  evaporates  itself.  Several 
Catholic  Associations  have  understooil  and  put 
this  in  practice,  as  may  be  seen  by  certain  articles 
of  their  fundamental  statutes.  Besides,  is  not  sub- 
scribing to  bad  journals,  for  example,  doing  what 
Baron  Gerlache  so  happily  styles  bttrnying  onc^s 
own  cause,  and  sending  arms  and  protiaions  into  the 


enemy's  camp?  One  cannot  find  an  excuse  iu  the 
freshness  of  «lie  news,  the  reliability  of  the  iiform- 
atlon,  or  the  piquancy  of  the  cditoriulx — the  mere 
fact  that  G(k1  is  outraged  in  a  pa]>er  is  suffldtnt 
cause  to  cast  off  that  paper. 

IV. 

As  to  the  positive  means,  it  consists  in  organiz- 
ing a  corps  of  Catholic  journalism  capal)le  of  van- 
quishing the  influence  of  liberal  journalism.  But 
is  that  Catholic  journalism  to-day  in  the  desired 
condition?  Df)C8  it  need  no  improvement?  Let 
us  see  what  is  its  condition  and  that  of  the  opposite 
press. 

The  liberal  press  has  one  and  the  .same  flag  in 
the  different  couulries  of  Europe,  and  presents 
everywhere  four  invariable  properties:  unity  in 
principles,  variety  in  its  form,  multiplicity  iu  its 
organs,  order  in  battle,  to  which  may  be  added 
also  the  indefatigable  persistency  of  those  who 
establish,  i>ropagate,  support  and  pay  it,  so  that  its 
influence  maintains  itself  and  increases  in  nullum 
day  after  day.  And  this  is  true  of  Italy  in  particu- 
lar. 

What  is,  per  contra,  the  condiion  of  the  Catholic 
press,  in  the  peninsula,  for  examjde?  Thank  G<h1, 
the  unity  of  principles  is  safe,  the  order  of  battle 
excellent,  but  what  is  wanting  is  variety  and  mul- 
tiplicity in  good  journals.  If  we  compare  them 
with  the  bad  ones,  we  scarcely  find  them  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  ten,  although  they  have 
known  how  to  reduce  to  nothing  all  the  objections 
of  their  adversaries,  to  grind  their  systems  to  pow- 
der, and  to  remain  their  victors  iu  doctrine.  It 
will  be  objected,  it  is  true,  that  the  attractive  fea- 
tures of  our  journals  are  not  powerful  enough,  and 
their  news  has  not  the  required  freshness,  and  so 
on.  Whose  fault  is  it?  It  is  owing  to  the  little 
support  given,  as  a  general  thing,  to  Catholic  jour- 
nals. The  liberals  show  themselves  generous  and 
indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  support  and  extend 
their  press;  the  Catholics,  on  the  contrary,  with 
few  exceptions,  remaiu  cold,  and  seem  to  care  but 
little  for  it. 

Why  is  this?  Because  a  Ijond  is  wanting  which 
would  unite  and  combine  the  efforts  that  might  be 
made.  Our  adversaries  attained  their  end  by 
means  of  clubs;  the  Catholics  may  attain  theirs  by 
associations.  The  example  of  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium proves  this.  In  Belgium  sixty  Catholic  jour- 
nals were  struggling  against  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  libenl  sheets;  in  Germany  we  had  only 
twenty-eight  organs  against  three  thousand.  But 
the  cause  of  the  evil  became  known,  and  the  rem- 
edy was  promptly  applied.  Associations  for  the 
support  of  the  good  press  were  orguuizcd,  and 
adopted  the  following  rules : 
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1.  ^^^^^^^I^^^T^as  possible,  tbc  bad  jour 

"t  To  circulate,  as  much  as  practicable,  the  Cath- 
"TtoIi  ^^'ith  the  pen,.-henever  one  has  the 

Son  with  some  Catholic  organ     As  to  the  mem 
hers  they  are  divided  by  parishes,  and  these  suO 
rmmJes  afterwards  r^^^^^^^^ 
Precisely  the  same  work  is  being  carricu 
^rrdand  Votalberg,  in  addition  to  the  aboye  men- 

S^^X^ni^co^SesLc.^^^ 

nentsula,  and,  after  deliberation,  starting  he 
work  Blessed  by  the  bishops,  sustained  by  the 
""^1  p^Z  and  aided  by  the  zeal  of  the-mem- 
Cfthe  work  would  increase  with  each  new  re- 
S  who  would  become  thereby  a  soldier,  and  m 
a  lUtle  while  we  should  see  veritable  phalanxes, 
truly  to  be  feared  by  the  bad  press. 

An  Expression  of  Catholic  Faith. 

Just  before  the  temporary  prorogation  of  the 
French  Assembly,  and  after  many  nu"«ibcrs  who 
would  have  joined  in  the  act  had  already  taken 
their  departure  from  Versailles,  an  addrose  to  t]ic 
Holy  Father  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  deputies.  The  following  is  a  translation 
of  the  address,  first  published  in  this  country  in 
the  New  York  Utrald. 


I  1 


"  VEHS-viLiiES,  September  19, 1871. 
«'  Mo^t  Holy  Father:  The  undersigned  members 
of  the  National  Assembly  of  Frar.ce,  at  the  moment 
of  its  separating  for  a  few  weeks,  with  an  unknown 
future  before  them,  crave  the  honor  of  laymg  at 
the  feet  of  your  Holiness  with  the  expression  of 
their  profound  respect,  the  warm  expression   of 
their  scntimentrof  fidelity: devotion  and  Cathohc 
faith     They  protest  with  all  their  might,  and  they 
wish  that  the  Government  would  protest  diplomat- 
ically against  the  sacrilegious  usurpations  of  Italy 
towards  the  Holy  See.     In  their  opinion  the  pro- 
tection of  all  the  powers  interested  in  the  sacred 
independence  of  the  Church  is  the  common  duty 
of  those  powers,  as  it  would  be  a  peaceful  guaran- 
tee for  their  co-operation.     They  affirm  more  dis- 


tinctly than  ever  the  inviolable  right  of  you.  Holi- 
ness U.  the  Pontifical  royalty-the  work  of  God  by 
1  hands  of  the  Franks  which  has  not  ceased  to 
day  to  be  what  it  was  y-terd-iy,  the  symbo  o  the 

spiritual  kingdom  of  Jesus  ^^"^^'^^^.^'J^^^X 
sarv  guarantee  for  the  freedom  of  Catho  c  con 
e'nces.     They  believe  firmly  in  the  privilege  of 

the  InfalUbility  which  has  ^^^'^  ,^.^t\!;t,f- 
to  Peter  and  his  successors,  and  -^ic^  the  Ln  ver 
sal  Church,  through  the  voice  of  the  Fathers  or 
he    Vatican,    has  just    gloriously    proclaimed^ 
They  proftss   therefore,  an  absolute  adhesion  to 
Sie  doctrinal  authority  of  the  Encyclical  upon  the 
essenS  relations  of  civil  society.  They  are  deeply 
:^vincedthat  -Mio^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
'^:^Z':::^^^l^^  U  everywhere. 
L7always  with  all  the  intelligence  and  the.  wU 
ThPv  hone  as  the  sole  salvation  of  the  tuture,  lor 
Uie  reco-^'iUon  by  civil  society  of  the  complete 
t'cedor°7instruction  by  the  Catholic  ApostoU^ 
and  Can  Church-the  mother  and  benefactress 
Tf  nalns.    They  beseech  your  Holiness  to  vou     - 
safe  your  blessings  upon    them,  theur    hought 
woririd  resolutions,  and  to  continue  the  pater- 
nal d'arity  of  your  Holiness'  Apostolic  prayers  on 
behafo  France,  their  beloved,  but  unhappy  coun- 
tr^that  it  may  ;eturn  to  the  Divine  light,  to  con- 
cord,  and  to  peace." 

A  Terkible  DEATn.-Few   ends   have  been 
„.ore  aw^  than  that  of  an  architect  or  rather 
hrderBamed  Morrelli,  who  had  the  ni^ag-c. 
of  the  public  works  now  progressing  in  Tlome.    He 
had  mounted  a  high  scaMimr,  -^_  -!lll-  tUtT?  . 
.rotintoa  passioS'wUh  Ii  number  of  the  workmen, 
^ho  were  asking  for  a  holiday  on  the   morrow 
which  was  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the  B  e  jed 
Virgin,  and  in  fact  refusing  to  work  on  that  day. 
The  wretched  man  uttered  blasphemies  ui  lus  an- 
ger: and  amongst  other  expressions  he  shouted 
out   "I  know  nothing  of  your  Madonna  or  your 
Christ  cither !"    At  that  very  moment  his  foot  slip- 
ped and  he  fell  from  the  scaffold  on  the  pavement 
of  tiie  street,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot. 


MoNSExaNETm  Maret,  Bishop  o  Surat  publicly 
declares  that  he  regrets  absolutely  a  1  that  a,> 
peared  in  his  work,  entitled.  Du  Conctle  general  a 

to  the  dogma  of  the  infallibility  gf  the  Pope,  and 
that  his  book  is  no  longer  to  be  sold. 

When  you  begin  to  be  indulgent  to  others  you 
will  become  severe  against  yourself,  for  those  who 
are  indulgent  to  themselves  are  strict  with  others. 
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The  Apparition  at  Pontmaln. 

[continued,] 

He  had  been  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  looking 
at  this  apparition,  in  astonishment  ami  deep  emotion, 
when  Janette  Detais  came  out  of  the  barn.  Just  as 
she  stepped  over  the  threshold,  Eugene  said  to 
her: 

"  Janette,  look  there  over  Au.2:ustin  Guidecoq's 
house,  and  sec  if  you  can  see  anything." 

She  turned  her  eyes  to  the  place  pointed  out  by 
the  boy,  and  answered : 

"  Indeed,  my  poor  Eugene,  I  can  aec  absolutely 
nothing." 

His  father  and  brother  had  heard  Eugene's  ques- 
tion, and,  struck  with  the  earnest  manner  with 
which  he  spoke,  they  came  hastily  to  the  door,  and 
looked  in  the  direction  which  he  had  pointed  out. 
The  fatlier  could  see  nothing.  Eugene  said  to  his 
brother : 

"  Can  you  see  anything,  Joseph  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  boy,  "  I  can  see  a  beautiful 
Lady." 

"  How  is  she  dressed  ?" 

"  I  see  quite  plainly  a  tall  Lady  with  a  blue  dress, 
with  goUlen  stars  upon  her  dress,  and  blue  slippers 
on,  with  gold  bows  upon  them." 

"  Tell  me,  then,  Joseph,"  continued  Eugene,  "look 
well,  and  sue  if  she  has  a  crown." 

"  I  see  plainly  a  golden  crown,  which  widens  as  it 
goes  up,  a  small  red  band  in  the  middle  of  the 
crown,  and  a  black  veil." 

The  father  hearing  his  children  tjilking  in  this 
way,  openetl  liis  eyes  wide,  but  could  see  nothing. 
At  last  he  said  : 

"  My  dear  little  children,  you  don't  see  anything; 
if  you  could  see  anything,  we  should  see  it  as  well 
as  you.  Come  and  make  haste  with  bruising  the 
furze.    I  think  supper  must  be  ready." 

Accustomed  to  obey  thtir  father,  the  boys  with- 
out any  hesitation  went  back  directly  into  tlie  bam. 
The  father  stayed  at  the  door,  and  said  to  Janette 
Detais  : 

"  Don't  say  anything  about  this ;  [)eop]e  would 
not  believe  it,  and  it  might  perhaps  give  scandal." 


"  Make  yourself  easy  as  to  that,"  said  she,  and 
went  away ;  and  Barbcdettc  went  back  to  his  chil- 
dren. 

They  had  hardly  given  ten  strokes  with  the  mal- 
let, when  the  father  said: 

"  Eugene,  go  and  see  if  you  can  still  sec  any- 
thing." 

The  boy  eftgcrly  obeyed,  and  called  out  from  the 
door : 

"  Yes,  it  is  still  just  the  same." 

"  Go,  then,"  continued  the  father,  "  go  and  call 
your  mother,  that  we  may  see  whether  she  will 
perceive  anything;  and  don't  tell  Louisa  (their 
servant)  to  come.  Tell  your  mother  that  I  want 
her." 

Eugene  went,  and  said  to  his  mother : 

"Will  you  come  to  the  barn,  if  you  please? 
Father  wants  you." 

She  came  directly ;  and  when  she  got  to  the  door, 
Joseph,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  work  be- 
ing interrupted  to  go  out  and  look  at  the  beautiful 
L'ld}',  kept  clapping  his  hands,  and  saying  each 
time : 

"  Oh,  how  beautiful !    Oh,  how  beautiful !" 

His  mother  gave  him  a  rap  on  his  arm,  say- 
ing : 

"  Will  you  hold  your  tongue  ?  will  you  hold  your 
tongue  ?    You  see  people  already  looking  at  us." 

"  Mother,"  said  Eugene,  "  do  look  just  over  the 
house  of  Augustin  Guidecoq,  and  see  if  you  cannot 
see  anything." 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  sec  absolutely  nothing." 

Eugene  and  Joseph  said  both  together: 

"  Don't  you  see  a  tall,  beautiful  Lady  in  a  blue 
robe?" 

And  they  gave  a  complete  description  of  her. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said,  "I  see  nothing  at  all." 

Tlien  being  struck  with  the  evident  sincerity  of 
her  children,  who  she  knew  were  quite  incapable  of 
telling  lies,  and  also  with  the  deep  emotion  of  their 
father,  she  said: 

"  Perhaps  it  is  the  Blessed  Virgin  appearing  to 
you.  As  you  say  tliat  you  can  see  her,  let  us 
say  five  "  Our  Fathers"  and  "Hiil  Marys"  in  her 
honor." 
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Meantime  the  cries  of  joy  and  admiration  of  the 
boys  had  been  heard ;  and  the  neighbors,  coming 
out  at  their  doors,  said  : 

"  What  do  you  8«e,  then  ?  What  la  there  to  be 
seen?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Barbedette. 

And  his  wife  added  : 

"The  cliildren  are  gone  crazy.  They  say  that 
they  see  something ;  and  we  see  nothing." 

Then  they  shut  the  barn-door,  to  be  more  quiet, 
and  devoutly  recited  five  "  Our  Fathers"  and 
"  Hail  Marys."  When  these  prayers  were  ended, 
the  mother  said: 

"  Go  and  see  if  you  can  still  see  anything." 

"  Yes,"  the  boys  said,  "  it  is  still  the  same." 

"  I  will  go  and  fetch  my  spectacles,"  she  said  ; 
"  perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  see  something  with 
them." 

She  soon  came  back,  bringing  Louisa  with  her. 
She  gravely  put  on  her  spectacles ;  but  all  in  vain. 
Louisa  could  see  nothing  either.  Then  the  mother 
said  to  her  boys  rather  roughly : 

*'  The  fact  is,  you  see  nothing.  You  must  finish 
bruising  your  furze.  You  are  little  story-tellers 
and  pretended  sight-seers." 

They  then  went  back  into  the  bam.  In  five  min- 
utes the  work  was  done,  and  they  went  to  supper. 
They  again  gazed  upon  the  magnificent  vision  as 
they  came  out.  The  beautiful  Lady  was  in  the 
same  place,  looking  at  them  with  a  sweet  smile. 

"  If  you  would  let  me,"  said  Eugene,  "  I  would 
stay  here  for  ever." 

"  Make  haste,"  said  the  father,  "  and  come  to 
supper," 

The  boys  followed  him  very  unwillingly.  For 
the  first  time,  it  cost  them  something  to  obey. 
They  went  along  slowly,  walking  almost  back- 
wards, looking  at  the  beautiful  Lady,  and  saying  to 
their  parents : 

"  Oh,  how  beautiful !    Oh,  how  beautiful !" 

It  was  then  a  quarter  past  six  o'clock ;  but  the 
exact  time  cannot  be  given,  as  the  church-clock 
had  stopped,  and  did  not  strike,  owing  to  the  sever- 
ity of  the  frost.  ^ 

They  washed  their  hands,  and  as  they  wiped 
they  walked  back  to  the  barn-door.  There  was  them 
still  the  same  to  be  seen.  When  they  went  into  the 
house,  they  would  not  sit  down  to  their  meal,  but 
ate  their  soup  standing. 

"  Let  us  make  great  haste,  Joseph,"  said  Eugene 
to  his  brother,  "  to  go  and  see  whether  it  is  there 
still." 

"  As  you  are  going  back  to  see,"  said  their  moth- 
er to  them,  "  say  again  five  •  Our  Fathers,'  and 
five  '  Ilail  Marys ;'  but  say  them  standing,  as  it  is 
so  cold." 


After  a  few  minutes,  when  these  prayers  were 
said,  they  came  back  to  the  house  and  said : 

"  It  is  just  the  same.  The  Lady  is  as  tall  as 
Sister  Vitaline." 

This  was  one  of  the  nuns,  and  she  measured 
rather  more  than  five  feet  six  inches. 

"  We  must  go  and  fetch  Sister  Vitaline,"  said  the 
mother.  "  The  Sisters  are  better  than  you ;  if  you 
can  see,  they  will  see  too." 

Joseph  then  went  into  the  house  with  his  father ; 
and  the  mother  and  Eugene  went  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Sisters,  which  was  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road,  a  little  to  the  right. 

The  good  Sister  was  just  then  in  the  school-room, 
saying  her  OflBce. 

"Sister,"  said  Mrs.  Barbedette,"  will  you  please 
to  come  to  our  house  ?  The  boys  say  that  they  can 
see  something ;  but  for  our  part,  we  see  nothing." 

Sister  Vitaline  followed  them  to  the  door  of  the 
barn.  Eugene  pointed  to  the  place  where  the  ap- 
parition was,  and  gave  her  a  description  of  the 
beautiful  Lady. 

"  It's  no  use  for  me  to  open  my  eyes,"  said  the 
Sister  ;  "  I  see  absolutely  nothing." 

"What,  Bister,  can't  you  see?  Don't  you  see 
those  three  stars  which  form  a  triangle  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Sister. 

"  Well,  the  Lady's  head  is  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  them." 

"  I  can  see  nothing  there,"  she  said. 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  were  common  stars ; 
for  neither  the  children  nor  their  parents  could 
never  find  them  again,  though  they  went  back  to 
look  for  them  the  next  night,  and  for  some  days 
afterwards*  The  nun  went  back  to  the  school 
with  Victoria — which  was  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Barbedette — who  said  to  her: 

"  Pray,  Sister,  don't  mention  this ;  the  children 
are  gone  foolish." 

Sister  Vitaline,  as  she  came  in,  saw  in  the  chim- 
ney-corner in  the  kitchen  Frances  Richer, .eleven 
years  old,  who  was  born  at  Loroux,  in  the  diocese 
of  Rennes ;  Jane  Mary  Lebosse,  nine  years  of  age, 
bom  at  Gosne,  in  the  same  diocese;  and  another 
girl,  who  was  also  one  of  the  scholars. 

"  Come  this  way,  my  little  girls,"  said  she  to 
them,  "  Victoria  has  got  something  to  show  you." 

Frances  did  not  dare  go,  for  it  was  dark,  and  she 
was  afraid ;  however,  she  followed  Jane  Mary. 
They  found  Victoria  at  the  door,  and  said  to  her : 

"  What  is  it  ?    What  are  we  going  <b  see  ?" 


•  Might  not  these  three  stars,  forming  a  triangle,  have 
b.een  intended  to  symbolise  the  Blessed  Trinity,  and  the 
three  Persons  protecting  the  Holy  Virgin  t—Traniia- 
tor. 
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"Come  along,"  sho  said:  "come,  and  you  will 
see.  I  douU^kaow  what  it  is,  for  I  have  seen 
notlting." 

Wlicn  Frances  Richer  had  got  to  the  end  of  the 
sbocmnker  Rosscau's  house,  she  called  out : 

"  I  can  see  something  over  Augustin  Guidecoq's 
house,ibut  I  don't  know  what  it  is." 

And  they  ran  across  to  the  barn-door,  where 
Eugene  stood  calling  them ;  and  when  there,  Jane 
Mary  Lcbosse  and  Frances  Richer  said  directly : 

"  Oh,  what  a  beautiful  Lady !  She  has  a  fine 
bhie  dress,  with  gold  stars."  « 

And  they  repeated  all  that  the  two  little  boys 
had  said.  The  third  girl,  like  nuxny  more,  did  not 
see  the  apparition. 

Just  at  that  moment,  Joseph  came  out  of  his 
house  and  went  back  to  the  barn-door.  At  the 
same  time  came  Sister  Vital inc,  followed  by  the 
other  nun,  Sister  Mary  Edward.* 

"  What  do  you  see,  children  ?"  said  the  latter, 
and  all  four  answered  together: 

"  O  Sister,  we  can  see  a  tall,  beautiful  Lady." 

And  they  described  her  completely,  as  already 
mentioned,  but  Sister  Mary  Edward  also  had  to 
re?ret  that  she  could  see  nothing. 

"  As  these  children  can  see,"  she  said,  "  we  must 
bring  some  more  that  are  younger." 

So  she  ran  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Friteau,  and  told 
him  to  bring  his  grandson  to  Mr.  Barbedette's 
barn.  Thence  she  went  to  the- priest's  house, 
which  was  next  to  it,  and  said  to  the  priest  of  the 
parish,  in  a  voice  faltering  with  emotion : 

"  Reverend  sir,  pray  to  come  to  Mr.  Barbedette's 
house  there  is  a  prodigy — an  apparition — the 
children  can  see  the  Blessed  Virgin." 

"  A  prodigy !  an  apparition !  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin I"  repealed  the  good  old  man  with  great  emo- 
tion. "  Why,  Sister,  you  make  me  quite  afraid ;" 
and  he  stood  quite  motionless. 

But  his  old  servant,  Jauctte,  had  already  lighted 
his  lantern,  saying : 

"  You  must  go  and  see." 

So  they  went  out,  and  at  the  door  they  found  lit- 
tle Eugene  Friteau,  six  years  and  a  half  old,  car- 
ried by  his  grandmother  wrapped  up  in  her  cloak. 

During  this  time,  Sister  Vitaline,  surrounded  by 
children  and  others  who  had  run  there  from  all 
sides,  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and 
reciting  the  Rosary  of  the  Japanese  martyrs.  Slie 
had  hardly  said  one  of  the  tens,  when  the  parish- 
priest  came  up  with  little  Eugene  Friteau  and  Sis- 

•  The  Superioress  of  the  establishment.  Sister  Mary 
Tiniolhy,  was  absent,  and  did  not  return  till  the  next 
day. 


ter  Mary  Edward,  who  called  out  some  way  off  to 
the  children  :  "  Can  you  sec  her  now  ?" 

"  O  yes.  Sister,"  they  said. 

Eugene  Friteau  likewise  saw  the  beautiful  I^y, 
and  his  answers  quite  agreed  with  those  of  the 
other i:hildren.  This  little  boy  is  a  poor-looking 
and  delicate  child. 

"Did  you  sec  the  Blessed  Virgin,  my  little  Eu- 
gene ?"  we  said  to  him. 

"  O  yes,  sir." 

"  And  what  did  you  say  to  her?" 

"  Oh,  I  said  nothing  to  her,  and  she  said  nothing 
to  me." 

He  did  not  stay  more  than  ten  minutes.  His 
grandmother  gave  him  to  his  aunt  to  take  him 
home,  as  it  was  cold. 

The  wife  of  Boitin  the  shoemaker,  hearing  the 
noise,  came  running  out,  carrying  in  her  arms  her 
little  girl,  two  years  and  a  month  old.  This  child 
turwfll  her  eyes  directly  towards  the  apparition,  and 
clapping  her  innocent  hands,  repeated  several  times 
what  her  mother  had  taught  her  to  say:  '■'^  Jesus! 
Jesus  P'  The  good  and  worthy  parish-priest  exam- 
ined the  sky  in  vain  ;  he  did  not  see  the  vision.  He 
was  coming  up  to  the  barn-door,  when  the  chil- 
dren called  out  all  together : 

"  Oh,  here  is  something  going  on." 

"  What  do  you  see  ?"  said  the  good  priest. 

And  all  together  said  that  they  saw  a  large  ring 
of  an  oval  shape,  of  the  same  blue  color  as  the 
Lady's  dress,  and  of  a  hand's  breadth  surrounding 
the  Lady,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
from  her.  Four  tapers,  fixed  inside  of  the  blue 
oval,  and  fastened  to  it,  were  placed  two  as  high  as 
her  knees,  and  two  at  the  height  of  her  shoulders. 
They  saw  also  on  her  breast  a  small  red  cross 
about  three  inches  long. 

The  number  of  people  attracted  by  curiosity  kept 
increasing.  There  were  nearly  fifty  persons  gath- 
ered round  the  children,  asking  them  questions 
about  the  beautiful  Lady.  Some,  moved  by  the 
perfect  agreement  and  the  evident  sincerity  of  the 
five  children,  all  of  different  ages  and  characters, 
iK'lieved  what  they  oaid,  and  were  deeply  affected; 
others  were  incredulous  John  Guidocoq,  the 
brother  of  the  tix-gatherer,  even  said  to  Eugene: 

"You  say  you  can  see,  boy;  why  should  not  I 
see  as  well  &<«  you  ?  If  I  had  a  pair  of  spectacles  or 
a  silk  handkerchief,  I  could  see  as  well  as 
you." 

"  Nothing  is  easier  to  have,"  said  Victoria,  "  I 
have  got  one  at  home." 

•And  she  came  back  in  a  few  moments,  bringing 
a  handkerchit-f. 

"  Now  try,"  said  she,  handing  it  to  John  Guide- 
coq.     He  tried,  but  all  in  yain ;  and  his  failure 
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made  all  the  people  laugh,  who  began  to  talk  loud 
and  joke  and  jeer  him. 

Then  Eugene  Barbedette,  who  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road,  called  out : 

"  See,  now,  she  looks  sorrowful." 

The  other  children  confirmed  what  he  said  and 
declared  that  the  Lady  looked  extremely  sad  when 
the  people  about  them  paid  no  attention  to  her, 
but  talked  loud,  laughed,  or  expressed  doubts  of 
h  er  presence.  The  parish-priest,  who  had  gone 
into  the  barn,  insisted  on  silence. 

"  If  none  but  children  are  to  see,"  he  said,  "  it  is 
because  they  are  more  worthy  than  we  are." 

"  Reverend  sir,"  said  Sister  Mary  Edward,  "  sup- 
pose you  were  to  speak  to  the  Blessed  Virgin." 

"  Alas  !"  said  the  good  old  man,  with  a  faltering 
voice,  and  profound  humility,  "  I  do  not  see  her ; 
what  could  I  say  to  her  ?" 

"  But  suppose  you  were  to  tell  the  children  to 
speak  to  her." 

"  Let  us  pray,  then,"  said  the  venerable  priest. 


Ave  Mater  I 


BY  MAKIAPiriLOS 


O  Mother  of  God  !  and  can  Christians  be  found 

So  dead  to  all  Gratitude's  justest  appeal 
As  to  pierce  Thy  dear  Heart  with  a  more  cruel  wound 

Than  ever  the  heathen  or  Moor  made  Thee  feel  ? 
ChrittiansI    Ah,  no ! — they  are  satyrs  and  ghouls. 

Children  of  Judgment  on  Heresy's  head  ; 
Worse  than  the  gaunt  wolf  that  hungrily  prowls 

At  midnight's  weird  hour  'mid  the  tombs  of  the  dead. 


And  60  they  insult  Thee,  O  Mother  of  Love ! 

With  ribaldry  worse  than  the  infidel  Jew  ; 
Sneer  at  Thee — curse  Thee — Thou  beautiful  Dove ! 

Thou  Rose  of  the  Mom  crowned  with  golden  dew 
Thou  loveliest  Lily— Thou  light  of  God's  face ! 

Thou  Casket  where  Purity's  self  was  enshrined  ; 
Thou  sweetest  of  Virgins, — Thou  Mother  of  Grace, — 

Thou  triumph  of  Nature  with  God-head  entwined  1 


Thou  Channel  of  graces,— Thou  Bmlle  of  our  Lord, — 

Thou  Beauty  of  Virtue,— Thou  Shrine  of  the  Worid  ! 
The  Ray  of  Heaven's  splendor — Thou  Flower  of  His  Rod! 

Thou  Voice  of  His  Mercy  eternally  heard  ! 
Thou  Dawn  of  Redemption, — Aurojjrcf  Morn  I 

Thou  harbinger  Star  of  the  Orient  "Beam  ! 
O  Mary  Immaculate  !  Heaven's  flrst-bom  ! 

Grace  of  His  graces,— Salvation's  first  gleam  ! 


Thou  Woman  of  Promise,— Thou  Chosen  of  Time, 
Untouched  by  the  stain  of  the  dark  primal  sin  ; 


Thou  Daughter  of  David,— Thou  Virgin  Sublime 
Who  opened  the  gates  that  the  King  might  pass  in. 

Thou  Song  of  the  Prophets— Thou  Hymn  ot  the  Just— 
Thou  Hope  of  Eve  mourning  in  sorrow  and  woe  ; 

Thou  fallen  Humanity's  unerring  Trust, — 
Thou  Light  that  pours  down  on  the  valleys  below  I 


O  Mary  1  my  life  has  seen  many  a  strife, — 

Struggled  with  many  a  trial  and  spell 
But  Thy  honor  I'd  shield  with  the  loss  of  my  life, — 

Aye,  for  Thee,  I'd  dare  the  worst  torments  of  hell. 
For,  hast  thou  not  been  a  true  Mother  to  me, — 

Holding  the  arm  of  God's  justice  upraised — 
Untiring  in  mercy.  Thou  Star  of  the  Sea  I 

Whom  Jesus  loves  dearly— all  ages  have  praised  I 


Thou  Queen  of  Our  Faith,— dark  Heresy's  dread, — 

Though  sinful  and  frail  we  have  hearts  that  are  warm 
To  crush  the  false  doctrines  by  hypocrites  bred. 

And  answer  with  praise  the  foul  breath  of  their  scorn. 
"  There  is  one  Mediator,"  the  Pharisees  cry  ; 

Yes,  "  One  Mediator,"  ye  champions  of  night ! 
Who  mediates  not  for  the  cause  that's  a  Lie, 

Nor  darkens  the  crown  of  the  Mother  of  Light  1 


We  love  Thee,  dear  Mother !  but  often,  alas ! 

Our  words  are  but  little  akin  to  our  deeds  ; 
The  pith  of  our  promise  is  like  brittle  glass, 

Or  like  the  false  mirage  that  ever  recedes. 
O  splendor  of  Jesus  !  arise  in  thy  might ! 

Let  those  who  hate  Mary  flee  from  Thy  dread  wrath  ; 
Convert  them,  0  Lord,  with  Thy  wonderful  light. 

And  lead  the  poor  erring  ones  to  the  right  path  I 


Encyclical  of  Pope  Pins  the  Nintli. 

To   tlie  ArchhisTwi^s,   Bishops,    Primates,    and   all 
Heads  of  Religious  Societies  in  Christ: 

Venerable  Brethren  :  With  a  deep  feeling 
of  paternal  love,  I  again  take  occasion  to  address 
myself  to  you.  When  I  last  communicated  with 
you  from  this  our  Holy  See  I  took  occasion  to 
arouse  your  confidence  in  the  words  of  Jesus  to 
our  predecessors,  the  Apostles  of  our  holy  Church, 
to  whom  he  said :  "  I  am  with  you  all  days,  even 
to  the  consummation  of  the  world ;"  and  again, 
"  The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  you." 
It  is  needless  for  me  again,  venerable  brethren,  to 
reassure  you  of  how  much  stronger  and  just  is  He 
in  whom  we  have  placed  and  shall  continue  to 
place  our  trust.  With  our  enemies  it  appears  to  be 
a  fixed  belief  that  the  recovery  of  our  mo»t  lawfully 
established  authority  will  never  come  to  pass  ;  but 
on  many  other  occasions,  even  during  our  own 
Pontificate,  have  those  heretics  and  apostates  ex- 
ulted over  their  usurpations,  which  always  meant 
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only  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  enjoyment  of  our 
essential  rights.  It  is  not,  venerable  brothers,  that 
I  have  any  presumptuous  faith  in  the  acquisition  of 
formidable  armies  or  in  the  uprising  of  a  universal 
crusade  in  my  favor  which  gives  me  assurance  in 
telling  you  that  Rome  will  yet  bo  free  from  the 
bonds  of  the  usurper ;  but  I  am  guided  by  the 
unchangeable  nature  of  God's  providence  In  every 
age.  I  know,  as  you  do,  and  every  Christian  who 
believes  in  the  Word  of  God  knows,  that  there  can 
be  but  one  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church, 
and  that  we  alone  possess  tliose  essential  marks. 
Now,  the  great  God  wlio  rules  that  Church  and 
provided  for  it  certain  ordinances  from  which  His 
protection  has  never  been  withdrawn  will  soon  re- 
store to  us  Rome,  the  rudder,  the  standard-bearer 
of  the  Church  militant. 

In  the  fact,  venerable  brethcrn,  have  unswerving 
confidence,  for  the  inheritance  of  a  God-begotten 
Church  cannot  be  plundered  by  despots  and 
Iryants.  Again,  the  enemies  of  our  power  falsely 
state  that  in  the  principality  of  Rome  neither  hu- 
man freedom  nor  modem  progress  possessed  any 
friends.  That  vain  assertion,  meant  to  dupe  the 
uninitiated,  will  meet  with  contempt  from  the 
intelligent  world.  In  the  adoption  of  all  the  ele- 
ments of  modem  progress  in  Italy,  Rome  showed 
the  first  example. 

No  province  in  the  Peninsula  was  better  versed 
with  the  movements  of  foreign  nations  or  more 
qualified  to  judge  the  general  aspect  of  events 
throughout  the  world.  Our  statesmen  have  been 
more  learned,  our  theologians  more  profound,  our 
poets  more  sublime,  our  artists  more  cultivated  and 
ingenious ;  all  the  representatives  of  every  depart- 
ment of  the  social  system  in  Rome  were  far  more 
eligible  and  great  in  their  respective  callings  than 
any  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Italy.  Under  our 
rule  the  people  of  Rome  were  taxed  less,  and  reli- 
gion, the  great  basis  of  civilization,  was  free. 

But  I  will  not  deal  at  lenght  upon  the  political  or 
social  prerogatives  of  the  temporal  dominion  of 
Catholicity.  I  beg  of  you  merely  to  combine  your 
fervent  prayers  to  the  God  of  Hosts,  begging  of 
him  to  dispel  the  temporary  cloud  of  sadness  which 
overshadows  the  Church  at  Rome.  Pray  of  Him 
to  quickly  restore  all  that  is  capable  of  rendering 
Catholicism  completely  free  ;  all  that  will  rescae  as 
from  the  arbitrary  power  of  tyrants  and  apostates, 
who  style  themselves  heroes  and  patriots. 

Granting  you,  venerable  brethren,  the  apostolic 
benediction,  and  through  you  to  the  faithful  of 
your  dioceses,  I  pray  you  to  persevere  in  faith  and 
in  the  love  of  God. 

Given  at  St.  Peter's,  this  18th  day  of  September, 
in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1871. 


[COPTUQHT    gtOnUD).] 

ZOE'S  DAUGHTER. 

BT  MBS.  ANNA  n.  DOBSET. 

I»A.IIT    II. 

CHAPTER   V. 
"like  a  bird  in  the  snare  of  the  fowleb." 

By  the  assistance  of  his  keen  perception  of  char- 
acter, Frank  Yellott  had  studied  Lucia  thoroughly, 
and  felt  convinced  that  he  could  never  win  her  in 
the  ordinary  way;  hence  his  role  of  repentance; 
his  frank  admission  of  past  errors ;  his  well-acted 
despondency ;  his  seeming  despair ;  all  of  which 
he  well  knew  would  appeal  to  the  noblest  and  best 
qualities  of  her  nature,  throwing  him,  as  they  did, 
entirely  upon  her  womanly  sympathies  and  Chris- 
tian charity.  And  now,  having  won,  or  rather 
surprised  her  into  giving  him  permission  to  hope, 
he  had  too  much  tact  to  urge  his  claims ;  he  rather 
sought  to  win  her  confidence  and  favor  by  a  course 
of  conduct  and  conversation  which  tended  to  con- 
firm the  favorable  impression  he  had  made,  and 
not  only  strengthened  her  desire  to  help  him,  but 
deepened  the  interest  he  had  so  artfully  excited. 
But  in  all  this  there  was  nothing  of  love  on  Lucia's 
part, — nothing  of  that  higher  sentiment  which  im- 
pels one  being  to  seek  happiness  in  assimilating 
thought,  companionship  and  life  Itself  with  that  of 
another ;  there  was  only  a  great  pity  for  the  soul 
gone  astray,  and  a  noble  desire  to  save  it  at  eveiy 
cost. 

There  was  one  thing  she  conceded  after  a  little 
while :  she  allowed  him  to  speak  to  her  guardian 
on  the  subject,  and  tell  him  how  matters  stood  be- 
tween them ;  but  even  in  this  he  was  guilty  of 
duplicity,  for  he  so  varnished  the  facts  as  to  lead 
Allan  Brooke  to  suppose  tliat  himself  and  Lucia 
were  positively  engaged,  instead  of  his  being  sim- 
ply on  probation,  and  a  not  too  confident  aspirant 
for  her  hand. 

There  is  no  sort  of  lying  so  dangerous  as  that 
through  which  runs  a  thread  of  tmth  to  give  it 
plausibility,  none  so  difficult  to  disprove,  none  so 
damaging  in  its  effects ;  nor  is  there  any  phase  of 
duplicity  so  apt  to  deceive  and,  therefore,  so  evil  in 
its  results  as  that  which  is  veined  here  and  there 
by  a  bluff  sincerity.  It  is  a  cunning  artifice,  wor- 
thy of  the  prince  of  lies,  so  to  mingle  tmth  with 
falsehood  as  to  seal  the  latter  with  a  genuine  stamp 
of  authenticity,  which  sometimes  rains  the  inno- 
cent and  brings  dishonor,  poverty  and  despair  on 
the  guiltless  and  deserving. 

At  first,  Allan  Brooke  was  glad  at  heart  when 
he  learned  how  matters  stood,  and  felt  thankful 
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that  Providence  had  adjusted  this  matter  in  a  way 
•which  left  him  nothing  to  wish  for  in  regard  to 
the  future  of  these  two  young  people,  so  near  and 
dear  to  him.  But,  on  thinking  the  matter  over,  he 
began  to  grow  uneasy,  and  the  more  he  turned  it 
over  in  his  mind,  the  more  uneasy  he  grew ;  for 
the  idea  crept  into  his  thoughts  that,  possibly, 
Lucia,  taking  a  hint  from  their  conversation  the 
day  they  went  together  to  "  Buckrae,"  had,  actu- 
ated by  a  sense  of  affection  and  gratitude  towards 
himself,  accepted  his  nephew.  This  was  unbeara- 
ble to  him ;  he  would  not  have  her  sacrifice  her- 
self to  any  such  overstrained  romantic  sentimental- 
ity as  that;  he  would  question  her  closely,  and 
find  out  for  himself  how  it  was.  It  was  not  long 
before  an  opportunity  offered  for  his  purpose,  and 
he  had  a  conversation  with  her  which  quite  satis- 
fied him  at  the  time  that  Lucia  was  acting  in 
this  matter  entirely  independent  of  a  desire  to 
please  him,  although  she  admitted  that  the  thought 
of  his  approval  was  a  great  happiness  to  her. 

"  I  am — I  will  admit  now,  my  darling,"  he  said, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  as  he  stooped  over  and  kissed 
her  head,  as  she  sat  at  his  feet,  "that  I  am 
much  pleased ;  there  is  nothing  could  have  made 
me  happier,  humanly  speaking,  —  but,  oh!  my 
child,  be  careful ! — be  careful,  my  little  girl !  Be 
sure  that  you  count  the  cost, — look  at  the  matter 
squarely  in  the  face,  and  if  you  come  to  believe 
you  will  not  be  happy  in  such  a  marriage,  break  it 
off  at  all  hazards — aye !  at  the  very  altar !" 

"  I  should  not  hesitate  to  do  so,  Guardy,  if  there 
were  sufficient  occasion,  but  I  apprehend  no  such 
difiiculties;  Frank  has  a  noble,  generous  nature, 
and  the  hope  of  helping  him  in  an  upward  and  on- 
ward career  of  goodness  and  honor,  is  a  motive 
full  of  happiness,"  she  said,  looking  with  sweet 
confidence  into  his  eyes. 

"And  how  soon  shall  I  probably  lose  you,  my 
child  ?"  he  asked,  smoothing  her  hair  with  gentle 
touches. 

"  Oh !  I  have  no  idea ;  I  do  not  think  of  that 
yet,  Guardy.  I  must  grow  better  acquainted  with 
Frank ;  it  seems  distrustful,  but  he  must  stand 
the  test  of  waiting.  I  must  be  fully  assured  of  his 
stability  of  purpose ;  and  he  will,  if  he  thinks  me 
worth  winning,  be  patient." 

"Don't  expect  too  much,  my  child;  men  grow 
very  restive,  and  sometimes  desperate,  if  the  bit  is 
drawn  too  hard  on  thcln."  "" 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  she  said,  with  a  little  sigh ;  "  but 
I  too  must  not  be  urged.  Frank  has  accepted  the 
situation,  and  must  abide  by  it." 

"I  have  nothing  to  say,  my  child,  except  to 
wish  you  all  happiness,  and  place  you  under  the 
especial  care  of  our  Blessed  Lady  and  St.  Joseph," 
he  replied  with  a  strange  misgiving  at  his  heart. 


"  There  is  one  thing  which  must  be  settled,  how- 
ever, in  time :  you  must  have  an  establishment  of 
your  own  when  married.  I  won't  have  you  living 
with  my  sister,  or  slie  with  you;  and  he  must 
promise  me,  moreover,  to  spend  half  the  year  as 
long  as  he  lives  at  '  Haylands,'  to  see  after  things, 
and  keep  the  old  place  up." 

"  Time  enough,  darling,  to  think  of  that,"  said 
Lucia,  caressing  his  hand.  "As  to  the  other,  you 
are  right — I  must  have  a  house  that  shall  be  en- 
tirely my  own  and  free  from  all  outside  influ- 
ences." 

Touching  the  spring  of  her  watch,  Lucia  saw 
that  she  was  an  hour  behind  time,  and  rose  to  go 
to  the  school-house  where  her  not  entirely  trained 
pupils,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  un- 
limited holiday  afforded  them  by  the  four  days' 
storm,  she  knew  must  be  awaiting  her  presence. 

"  It  is  very  sweet  to  be  here,  Guardy ;  but  I 
must  go,  or  my  absence  will  be  made  an  excuse  for 
all  sorts  of  idle  pranks  down  there.  Good-bye," 
she  said,  as  she  left  him. 

Not  yet  feeling  at  ease,  Allan  Brooke  got  into 
his  yacht,  and  sailed  down  to  St.  Inigoe's  to  talk 
over  his  perplexities  with  Father  Jannison,  whom 
he  found  just  returned  from  a  distant  sick  call, 
tired  enough  and  well  disposed  to  lean  back  in  his 
great  arm-chair  to  rest,  and  listen  to  whatever  his 
his  friend  might  have  to  say.  He  heard  of  Lucia's 
engagement  with  great  interest  and  something  of 
surprise. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  he  said,  after  refreshing  him- 
self with  a  pinch  of  snuff,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  it's 
a  very  good  thing."  But  not  so  did  it  seem  to 
Allan  Brooke:  it  struck  him  that  Lucia  was  alto- 
gether too  cool  and  self-reliant,  and  looked  upon 
marriage  in  too  business-like  a  way  to  ensure  her 
happiness  in  a  union  with  a  man  so  distinctly  her 
opposite  in  his  characteristics  and  temperament  as 
his  nephew,  who  would  require  all  womanly  ten- 
derness and  unselfish  affection,  as  well  as  a  dutiful 
routine,  in  exchange  for  the  devotion  he  avowed 
for  her.  He  explained  his  misgivings  to  Father 
Jannison,  who  took  another  pinch  of  snuff  over 
them. 

"I  think  you  are  mistaken,  Brooke,"  he  said. 
"Frank  Tellott  is  a  fine  fellow:  he  is  talented, 
good  looking,  in  fact,  very  handsome,  and,  if  I  am 
not  deceived,  he  aspires  to  be  not  only  a  good  but 
a  great  man.  I  really  don't  think  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult for  Lucia  to  be  happy  with  him." 

"  I  hope  so !    I  hope  so !"  • 

"  I  have  had  a  great  many  long  talks  with  Frank, 
lately,  and  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  him," 
Father  Jannison  continued.  "  He  said  nothing 
about  his  intentions  towards  Lucia,  but  he  pleased 
me  by  his  frankness  in  admitthig  the  great  dangcx-a 
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ho  had  fullcn  into  at  one  time  from  the  infidel  doc- 
trines of  the  times ;  he  told  mc  thut  these  profane 
studies  hod  caused  him  to  fall  into  great  disorders 
of  life,  and  to  almost  abandon  his  faith;  his  con- 
science  was  stifled  and  silenced  until,  meeting  with 
Lucia  and  seeing  the  beauty  of  religion  in  her 
daily  life,  ho  felt  inspired  with  a  strong  desire  to 
retrace  his  steps  and  make  amends  for  his  errors 
and  iulidelity.  I  do  thiuk  Frank  Yellott  well 
worth  the  trouble  of  saving,  even  at  some  cost, 
and  now  is  the  critical  time.  Besides,  Lucia  hasn't 
a  bit  of  that  nonsensical  sentimentality  about  her, 
which  would  make  her  miserable  in  the  perform- 
ance of  so  sublime  a  duty.  Frank  is  on  a  preci- 
pice, and  if  he  is  not  helped,  he  will  fall." 

"  I  never  suspected  my  nephew  of  bad  habits," 
said  Allan  Brooke,  astonished  and  confused ;  "  I 
thought  him  strictly  moral." 

"  It's  not  that.  That  is  not  the  trouble,  by  any 
means.  The  danger  is  that  he  m&y  become  infidel 
and  lose  his  suul.  lie  has  been  terribly  beset  aud 
tempted;  what  with  wild  anarchical  ideas  of  lib- 
erty, promulgated  by  the  French  Jacobins,  who 
hold  that  religion  is  incompatible  with  freedom, 
and  unworthy  the  true  dignity  of  man,  and  the 
revived  doctrines  of  Gurdino  Bruno,  and  that 
Dutch  Jew,  Baruch  Spinoza,  Fichte,  and  other 
locusts  from  the  bottomless  pit,  that  come  up  and 
devour  the  green  plants  of  God's  vineyard,  Frank 
was  nearly  done  for.  Just  think  of  a  soul  strug- 
gling among  the  waves  of  Materialism,  Pantheism 
and  Infidelity ;  the  wonder  is  that  he  did  not  sink 
long  aga" 

"Good  God!"  exclaimed  Allan  Brooke,  lifting 
both  hands;  "I  had  no  idea  of  this.  How  provi- 
dential his  coming  here  when  he  did ;  how  in 
every  way  providential  his  meeting  with  Lucia." 

"  Yes,  let  us  thank  God  for  His  mercies.  His 
ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  aud  His  loving  strate- 
gems  to  save  His  children  are  sometimes  wonder- 
ful to  behold.  I  look  upon  this  marriage  as  al- 
together a  most  excellent  thing." 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  that  I  came  over,  Father 
Jannison ;  you  have  really  consoled  me,  and  in  a 
way  made  me  happy.  I  had  no  idea  that  the  poor 
boy  had  been  in  such  peril ;  but  it's  all  right  now, 
thank  God,"  said  Allan  Brooke,  rising  to  go. 

"  Or  soon  will  be.  Frank  is  preparing  himself 
for  a  general  confession,  and  wishes  truly,  I  be- 
iieve,  to  make  amends  for  his  wasted  opportuni- 
ties ;  but  he  requires  time.  He  will  come  out  all 
right,  never  doubt  that,"  said  Father  Jannison, 
taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  on  it,  while  his  counte- 
nance beamed  with  peace  and  good  will  to  all  the 
world. 

Aud  Father  Jannison  had  firm  faith  in  what  he 
said,  while  Allan  Brook,  in  the  simple  trustfulness 


of  his  heart,  believed  all  that  he  told  him.  Never- 
theless, after  he  went  away,  a  vague  uneasiness 
about  Lucia  took  possession  of  him  once  more ; 
he  thought  that  the  outlook  for  her  future  was  far 
from  being  a  hopeful  one ;  for  while  he  had  high 
ideas  of  duty,  self-sacrifice  and  other  ennobling 
traits,  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  idea  that  a 
marriage  without  affection,  and  with  no  other  mo- 
tive than  duty,  was  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in 
life.  But  a  doubt  of  Frank  Yellott's  perfect  in- 
tegrity, his  sincere  repentance,  and  his  devotion 
to  Lucia,  never  once  entered  his  mind  ;  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  he  thought  all  was  well — his 
fears  aud  forebodings  were  for  Lucia,  and  her 
alone. 

Frank  Yellott  thus  succeeded  in  deceiving  them 
all — Lucia,  Allan  Brooke  and  Father  Jannison. 
They  thought  of  him  as  the  prodigal  son  drawing 
near  -his  father's  house,  and  they  sought  to  make 
the  path  straight  for  his  feet:  he  must  not  be 
driven  to  the  famine  and  desolation  of  that  "  far 
country,"  whence  he  had  just  come,  by  cold  looks 
and  reproachful  words;  they  would  keep  and 
hold  him. by  making  a  banquet  for  him,  clothing 
him  in  new  ganuents,  and  killing  the  fatted  calf 
to  celebrate  his  return  aud  show  how  dearly  wel- 
come he  was. 

Credulity  is  one  of  the  traits  of  the  good,  and 
in  some  cases  it  is  difiicult  to  determine  whether 
it  is  a  weakness  or  a  virtue ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is 
probably  better  to  be  deceived  a  thousand  times 
than  to  suspect  one  deserving  and  just  i)crson 
wrongfully.  The  intention  is  all  that  is  weighed 
by  the  eternal  justice  of  God,  who  separates  the 
dross  of  the  deed  from  the  gold  of  your  will,  and 
adds  to  it  the  sum  of  your  merits. 

Frank  Yellott  deceived  them  every  one,  except 
Maum  Chloe,  who  had  ways  and  opportunities 
for  seeing  beneath  the  surface,  and  who  distrusted 
and  disliked  him  more  and  more  every  day. 

And  he  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  them  all,  plan- 
ning in  his  mind  what  he  would  do  when  he  be- 
came master  of  "Haylands."  First  of  all,  he 
would  break  up  "tliat  sentimental  nonsense  of 
Lucia's,"  which  kept  her  half  her  time  among  a 
parcel  of  ignorant  slaves;  he  would  sell  off"  a 
number  of  the  negroes — there  were  more  than 
were  needed — and  he'd  have  altogether  a  new 
order  of  things,  in  place  of  the  hum-drum  routine 
now  prevailing.  He  would  have  his  blooded 
race-horses,  a  cock -pit,  and  another  pack  of 
hounds;  and  if  Lucia  did  not  like  it,  it  would 
make  no  difference,  but  if  she  grew  exacting  and 
undertook  to  govern  things  according  to  her 
struight-laccd  idtJis,  he  would  set  up  a  separate 
estublishraent,  where,  surrounded  by  his  boon 
companions,  he  could  give  the  reins  without  re- 
stniint  to  Uis  evil  jHissions. 
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STARS  OF  OCR  LADY; 

Or,  Glances  Through  the  Calendar. 

NOVEMBER. 
Hall,  Gertrude,  virgin  fairest, 

Eeipouscd  to  Jesus  dear  ! 
How  winningly  thou  raisest 

Our  hearts  to  thy  bright  sphere. 
How  freely  thou  hast  scattered 

Throughout  the  Church's  field 
Thy  ever-blooming  flowerets 

That  richest  odors  yield. 

No  soul  to  heaven  aspiring 

Can  seek  thy  bower  in  vain  ; 
Thou  hast  exhaiistless  treasures 

^or  all  who  choose  to  claim  ; 
And  not  a  heart  so  lonely 

But  finds  a  healing  leaf 
Amid  thy  store  of  beauties, 

To  wile  it  from  its  grief. 

Bright  with  celestial  dew-drops, 

The  garlands  thou  hast  wove 
Twine  round  the  shrine  of  Jesus, 

And  whisper  of  His  love. 
Their  thousand  siririt  voices 

Blend  with  resistless  art, 
For  thy  pure  fingers  culled  them 

All  from  the  Sacred  Heart. 

The  familiar  ejaculation  of  praise,  "  Wonderful 
is  God  in  his  Saints,"  finds  in  the  life  of  this  gem 
of  the  Benedictine  Order  one  of  its  aptest  illustra- 
tions. Gertrude,  the  saint  of  pure  love,  "  the  saint 
of  praise  and  of  devout  desires,"  as  she  is  called  by 
one  who  partook  largely  of  her  childlike  spirit,  at 
once  so  sweet  and  strong,  so  gentle  and  impetuous, 
so  humble  and  brave.  Gertrude,  the  secluded  nun, 
yet  the  people's  favorite.  Their  love,  anticipatin  g 
the  decree  of  the  Church, canonized  her  and  named 
her  "  the  Great ;"  their  intuitive  perception  caught 
the  spirit  of  her  devotional  exercises,  the  charm  of 
her  writings,  and  lovingly  kept  in  their  heart  of 
hearts  every  fragment  of  the  revelations  that  ven- 
turesome piety  put  in  their  way,  even  while  yet 
the  whole  of  those  revelations  was  withheld,  as  too 
choice  for  general  use,  too  elevated  for  any  but 
kindred  saints  to  delight  in  with  safety.  Our  age, 
more  favored  than  its  predecessors,  has  contrived 
to  get  them  laid  open  to  its  inspection.  Poor, 
wicked  nineteenth  century,  so  often  anathematized 
as  hopelessly  bad,  no  one  has  patience  with  it  but 
the  Church ;  let  this  one  good  deed  be  credited  to 
it,  at  all  events,  that  its  restless  curiosity  is  the 
means  of  bringing  to  light  so  many  of  the  choicest 
and  long-hoarded  treasures  of  Catholicity.  And 
how  fair  those  caskets  of  antique  jewels  gleam 
before  critical  eyes.  Not  a  flaw  or  a  blemish  for 
even  the  cold  modem  light  to  reveal.    The  wonder 


is  only  how  they  were  left  hidden  so  long,  how 
they  could  be  done  witliout,  those  "  things  of 
beauty"  which  are  henceforth  to  be  "a  joy  for- 
ever "  to  Catholic  eye».  And  among  them  all, 
what  casket  is  fairer,  richer,  brighter  than  St.  Ger- 
trude's ! 

True  it  is,  as  a  reviewer  of  the  Reulations  has 
remarked,  that  "the  incidents  of  her  life  are  few," 
its  tenor  unexciting.  The  biograpliy  of  Saint  Ger- 
trude may  more  fitly  be  called  a  biography  of  the 
Sucred  Heart.  It  is  Jesus,  not  Gertrude,  whom  we 
see  in  every  incident ;  it  is  with  Him  that  we  be- 
come, one  may  say,  more  and  more  acquainted  as 
we  read  on.  While  wonder  and  admiration  at  the 
greatness  of  the  saint,  and  delight  in  the  favors 
vouchsafed  her,  deepen  into  the  feeling  of  reveren- 
tial homage  that  is  her  just  due,  insensibly  her 
image  fades  from  our  sight,  and  He  who  was  her 
"All  in  all  "  glides  into  her  place,  looking  out  from 
the  page  in  His  own  ravishing  beauty,  gathering  to 
Himself  all  the  varied  emotions  His  beloved  one 
had  excited  in  the  hearts  of  her  fellow-creatures. 
It  seems  to  realize  the  vision  in  which  Saint  Mech- 
tllde  beheld  the  heart  of  her  holy  sister,  in  the 
form  of  a  bridge,  which  was  protected  on  one  side 
by  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  and  on  the  other  by 
His  sacred  humanit}',  as  indicating  the  security 
which  those  would  find  who  would  come  to  Him 
by  this  firm  bridge,  the  heart  of  His  chosen  Ger- 
trude. 

The  saint  was  born  at  Eislebcn,  a  small  town  of 
Germany,  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  1263.  She 
died  in  the  abbey  of  Rosdorsdorf,  November  15, 
1334.  Her  family,  the  Counts  of  Lachenborn,  held 
a  high  rank  in  their  native  land,  and  it  is  thought 
were  allied  to  the  imperial  house.  Of  their  four 
children,  the  two  youngest,  Gertrude  and  Mech- 
tilde,  became  saints,  and  as  such  have  an  imperish- 
able renown  even  in  the  world  which  they  aban- 
doned, and  it  is  their  fame  alone  which  keeps  alive 
the  family-name  that  in  its  day  was  so  disting- 
uished. These  sisters,  dedicated  to  God  in  the 
Order  of  St.  Benedict,  in  their  early  childhood, 
lived  and  died  in  the  sacred  obscurity  of  their 
abbey,  famous  indeed  among  the  servants  of  God, 
but  unknown  to  the  world.  St.  Catherine  of 
Sienna  was  well  known  in  her  time  for  her  preach- 
ing and  miracles ;  St.  Teresa  was  remarked  through- 
out Spain  for  the  reform  of  the  Carmelite  Order; 
other  female  saints  had  a  wide-spread  celebrity  in 
various  ways  :  St.  Gertrude — as  is  beautifully  said 
by  the  zealous  daughter  of  St.  Clare,  to  whom  the 
English  language  is  indebted  for  so  many  inval- 
uable works — "lived  at  home  with  her  Spouse." 
This  loving  Lord,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  His 
own  familiar  communications  respecting  her  to 
other  holy  souls,  had  endowed  her  with  admira- 
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ble  and  unusual  gifls,  exterior  as  well  as  Interior, 
as  befitted  ouo  of  whom  He  could  say:  "  I  delight 
so  much  in  her,  that  I  have  chosen  her  as  My 
abode ;"  aud  Ho  had  withdrawn  her  from  her 
parents  and  friends  at  the  age  of  five  years,  in 
onlur  that  none  might  love  her  from  natural  ties, 
but  admire  and  love  her  as  His  work.  She  was 
His  chosen  lily  of  purity  and  innocence;  His  rose 
full  of  sweetness,  from  ht-r  patient  thanksgiving  iu 
every  adversity;  an  unfading  spring-flower,  which 
He  took  pleasure  in  contemplating,  because  she 
ceased  not  to  aspire  to  reach  the  perfection  of 
every  virtue.  And  this  divine  Spouse,  "of  all 
lovers  the  most  loving,"  as  Gertrude  could  testilly, 
made  Himself  her  defender  as  well  as  her  panegyr- 
ist. He  would  not  listen  to  the  prayers  which  her 
humility  procured  that  others  should  offer  for  the 
cure  of  her  faults  and  imperfections,  without  find- 
ing excuses  for  the  subject  of  those  prayers  in  His 
own  sweet,  ingenious  style;  informing  one  that 
Gertrude's  faults  might  rather  be  called  steps  iu 
perfection,  aud  that  he  would  finally  change  them 
into  so  many  virtues,  in  order  that  her  soul  might 
shine  before  Him  as  a  most  glorious  sun ;  telling 
another,  who  thought  St.  Mechtilde's  holiness  more 
admirable,  that  He  had  indeed  wrought  great 
graces  in  Mechtilde,  but  far  greater  in  Gertrude ; 
and  again  describing  her  as  so  closely  united  to 
His  Heart,  that  just  as  the  hand  moves  in  prompt 
obedience  to  the  will,  so  Gertrude  was  at  every 
moment  ready  to  obey  the  inspirations  of  divine 
grace.  Ah,  dearest  Loril!  what  can  we  say  to 
such  sweet  manifestations  of  Thy  goodness,  power 
and  love  but  exclaim  with  Thy  Church  in  the 
fullness  of  our  heart:  "Blessed  be  God  in  His 
saints  1" 

But  though  onr  saint  passed  nearly  all  her  life 
from  her  fifth  year  in  the  hallowed  seclusion  of  her 
abbey  home,  and  attained  to  this  incomprehensi- 
ble and,  perhaps,  almost  unequalled  degree  of  con- 
templation, it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  she  led  a 
calm,  inactive  life.  Her  first  twenty  years  at 
liodersdorf  were  devoted  to  arduous  study,  and 
with  the  facilities  which  the  Benedictine  rule 
affords  for  the  cultivation  of  a  clear,  vigorous  in- 
tellect, it  may  well  be  imagined  that,  as  her  writ- 
ings prove,  her  pre-eminence  in  learning  was 
almost  as  remarkable  as  her  sanctity.  And  all 
this  time  He  who  has  designed  to  tell  us  that  He 
"  bore  her  in  His  arms  from  her  infancy,  and  pre- 
served her  in  her  baptismal  purity  and  innocence, 
until  she,  by  her  own  free  choice  and  will,  gave 
herself  to  Him  entirely  and  forever,"  held  aloof, 
as  It  were,  patiently  looking  on,  while  the  mind 
He  had  so  highly  gifted  was  gathering  to  itself,  in 
the  common  routine  of  toilsome  labor  and  re- 
search, vast  stores  of  erudition,  which  were  after- 


wards to  be  employed  in  a  way  of  which  she  and 
her  instructors  little  dreamed.  It  was  as  if 
through  her  He  would  enter  a  pica  against  the 
stern  judgment  which  human  learning  often  dniws 
on  it«^lf  from  those  who  weary  of  its  vagaries  and 
impieties. 

She  had  entered  on  her  twenty-sixth  year,  the 
saint  tells  us,  when  her  Divine  Spouse  began  to 
draw  her  entirely  to  Himself,  "  detaching  her  from 
an  inordinate  love  of  litorature,"  and  putting  an 
end  to  her  "  youthful  vanities."  By  several  amaz- 
ing favors,  which  Gertrude  relates  with  most  deli- 
cate simplicity  aud  touching  gratitude,  the  work 
was  accomplished,  and  the  promise  made  to  her  in 
her  first  vision  fulfilled:  "I  will  inebriate  you 
with  the  torrent  of  My  celestial  delights."  When, 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty,  she  became  abbess,  she 
had  already  received  the  powers  of  prophecy  and 
mrffacles,  and,  through  health  and  sickness,  praise 
and  censure,  encouragement  and  opposition,  pros- 
perous and  adverse  circumstances,  she  held  her  un- 
faltering course  upward,  training  souls  for  heaven, 
"the  doctress  and  prophetess  of  the  interior  life" — 
to  quote  once  more  the  saintly  Father  Faber — 
"  like  Debbora,  who  sat  beneath  her  palm  in 
Mount  Ephrnim,  uttering  her  canticles  and  judging 
Israel."  And  from  the  overflow  of  tliat  celestial 
torrent  sprang  up  the  fountain  of  lievdations, 
which  offers  unfailing  refreshment  to  souls  striving 
to  r«\ch  the  mount  of  perfection  through  the  long, 
dreary,  arid  desert  where  they  so  often  "  faint  by 
the  way."  Ah,  what  spring  but  the  loving  Heart 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  could  supply  that  sweet, 
exhaustless  flow  of  living  waters !  Softly,  almost 
timidly,  it  has  been  gliding  in  crystal  threads 
among  the  dim,  cloistered  paths  of  the  Church, 
ever  advancing  to  the  sunny  glades,  then  shrink- 
ing back  to  its  hallowed  covert ;  now  its  impetu- 
ous waters  flash  and  sparkle  in  glad  exuberance, 
fearlessly  crossing  the  open  plain,  and  leaping  o'er 
all  opposing  barriers,  with  a  smile  of  welcome  and 
a  song  of  joyous  invitation  to  all.  The  little  child 
and  the  aged  pilgrim ;  the  holy  inmate  of  the  clois- 
ter and  the  way-worn  traveller  of  the  world ;  the 
zealous  and  the  lukewarm;  the  perfect  and  imper- 
fect; the  sinful  and  the  just;  the  tranquil  heart  of 
simple,  unlettered  piety,  and  the  fevered  spirit 
that  finds  even  sacred  learning  vanity  and  nothing- 
ness, all  may  come  to  taste  of  its  limpid  waters. 
Oh  that  the  lovely  spirit  of  the  saint  who  merited 
that  such  revelations  were  poured  forth  on  us  all — 
the  joyousness  without  levity,  the  zeal  without  bit- 
terness, the  tranquillity  without  indifference,  and, 
more  than  all,  the  "  liberty  of  heart "  which  kept 
her  a  glad  captive  at  the  feet  of  Him  who  vouch- 
safes to  yearn  so  strangely,  so  wistfully  for  the 
love  of  His  poor  creatures.  ^Maut. 
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XIMENES. 

An  Historical  Tale. 

BY  MAKIAPHILOS, 
Author  of  "Thecla,"  "ModestuB,"  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  III. 
The  king  and  queen,  after  the  departure  of  the 
other  members  of  the  council,  gave  some  instruc- 
tions to  Ximenes  respecting  civil  matters  in  the 
archdiocese  of  Toledo.  They  particularly  enjoined 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  careful  watch 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  civil  authorities  of  his 
vast  archdiocese,  who  were  too  much  disposed  to 
lord  it  with  a  high  hand  over  the  Moors  who  were 
still  too  powerful  to  be  driven  to  extremity  by  ill- 
advised  measures. 

"  Every  day,"  said  Ferdinand,  "  we  receive  ac- 
counts of  particular  cases  of  oppression  which  indi- 
cate a  severity  on  the  part  of  our  officers  which 
borders  on  cruelty.  You  know,  my  lord,  the 
queen  and  myself  are  inclined  to  the  most  mer- 
ciful course  in  dealing  with  that  unhappy  people, 
but  we  find  ourselves  often  borne  down  by  the 
force  of  popular  prejudice  and  antipathy  in  every- 
thing that  relates  to  the  Moors.  It  will  require  all 
your  firmness  and  prudence  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things.  If  you  succeed,  you  will  deserve  well  not 
only  of  your  sovereigns,  but  of  Spain.  For,  the 
example  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  will  have 
great  weight  throughout  the  nation." 

"  We  entrust  the  whole  management  of  the  busi- 
ness to  your  wisdom,  my  lord,"  said  Isabella,  "  and 
we  give  you  full  powers  to  appoint  and  depose  the 
civil  authorities  if  you  consider  such  a  course 
necessary  to  the  great  object  of  pacification." 

"  Your  majesties,  I  can  only  thank  you  for  your 
confidence,  and  do  my  best.  The  result  is  in  the 
hands  of  Him  by  whom  kings  govern  and  nations 
are  upheld,"  said  the  new  Archbishop. 

"  To  Him,  then,  my  lord,  we  leave  you,  knowing 
full  well  that  you  will  be  no  useless  instrument 
in  His  hands,"  said  the  queen  in  conclusion. 

Ximenes  now  craved  their  majesties'  permission 
to  retire,  and  was  leaving  the  presence  chamber, 
when  Isabella  called  him  back : 

"  By  the  bye,  my  lord,  we  request  your  attend- 
ance to-morrow  at  a  reception  which  we  intend  to 
give  to  some  of  our  n<5w  subjeiJls  of  the  Indies. 
They  come  with  no  pleasant  tale  if  rumor  is  to  be 
credited.    But,  more  of  this,  hereafter." 

Ximenes  retired  and  sought  his  late  companion, 
who  was  somewhat  astonished  at  the  long  audience 
of  his  superior.  Francisco  de  Ruiz  saw  that  some- 
thing extraordinary  had  occurred  affecting  the  for- 
tunes of  his  well-beloved  provincial.    He  had  been 


on  the  pomt  of  speaking,  but  when  he  observed 
the  profound  melancholy  of  Ximenes,  something 
deterred  him.  Motioning  Francisco  to  follow  him, 
the  Archbishop-elect  moved  rapidly  through  the 
superb  corridors  of  the  palace,  intending  to  rest 
for  the  night  at  the  Franciscan  monastery,  without 
the  city  gates,  But  he  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, for  as  he  approached  the  door,  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  household  came  up  and  informed  him 
that  apartments  had  been  provided  for  himself 
and  compani(m  in  the  palace. 

"My  lord!"  murmured  Ximenes,  "not  even 
one  night's  rest — one  night  I" 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  gentleman  was  some- 
what astonished  and  mystified  at  this  strange  ex- 
clamation. But  his  surprise  was  nothing  compared 
to  that  of  Father  Francisco  upon  hearing  Ximenes 
addressed  as  '  My  lord  Archbishop.'  "  Surely," 
thought  he,  "  there  must  be  some  mistake  here." 
He  expected  that  his  superior  would  explain  the 
matter  to  the  nobleman  who  had  addressed  him  by 
such  a  title.  But  no, — he  merely  bowed  and  re- 
turned slowly,  wrapt  in  profound  thought. 

When  they  had  reached  the  chamber  into  which 

opened  the  two  apartments  allotted  for  their  rest, 

Francisco  could  no  longer  restrain  his  impatience. 

"Father,  how  is  this? — 'My  lord  Archbishop!' 

— I  cannot  understand  it !" 

Ximenes  turned  and,  after  regarding  his  com- 
panion for  a  moment,  said  with  a  sad  smile : 

"It  is  even  so,  good  Francisco.  His  Holiness 
has  appointed  me  to  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of 
Toledo.  Thou  wilt  admit  I  was  a  true  prophet  of 
sorrow." 

Francisco  knelt,  and  taking  the  hand  of  the  new 
prelate  kissed  it  respectfully,  while  a  tear 
dropped  upon  it  as  he  did  so.  It  was  a  tear  of  love 
and  gratitude,  and  not  even  the  gem  which  was 
soon  to  sparkle  upon  that  hand  could  be  compared 
with  the  touching  tribute  of  afifection.  Ximenes 
was  moved,  and,  as  Francisco  arose,  he  embraced 
him  tenderly.  For  a  time  neither  spoke  a  word, 
so  deep  were  the  contending  emotions  that  agita* 
ted  each  heart. 

"  I  do  not  know,  my  father,  whether  to  be  glad 
or  sorry,"  said  Francisco ;  "  I  am  rejoiced  at  your 
elevation,  for  I  shall  know  that  the  Church  of 
Spain  has  gained  in  you  a  stern  defender  and  up- 
right prelate.  But  I  am  grieved  that  the  Francis- 
can Order  will  lose  its  brightest  ornament  and  sup- 
port. But  it  is  God's  will,  so  we  must  e'en  sub- 
mit." 

Ximenes  turned  from  the  window  where  he 
stood,  and  said : 

"  Do  not,  my  dear  Francisco,  do  me  the  injusticei 
of  thy  praise.  Our  Order  has  never  been  in  want 
of  men  a  thousand  times  more  worthy  than  I  am. 
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When  God  wills  the  continuance  of  an  Order  lie 
will  always  raise  up  the  necessary  instruments. 
Think  not  of  the  Order,  but  think  of  me — a  poor, 
weak  monk — upon  whose  shoulders  has  fallen  a 
dignity  sutliciently  heavy  to  appul  angels.  Hast 
thou  no  sympathy  f«)r  me,  Francisco?  Or  is  thy 
sorrow  so  seltish  that  it  only  considers  thy  loss 
and  docs  not  aire  for  the  perilous  charge  that 
threatens  to  crush  me?" 

"  If  you,  my  father,  were  threatened  with  death 
and  my  life  could  save  yours,  I  would  willingly  re- 
sign it  in  so  good  a  aiuse.  But,  indeed,  I  cannot 
pity  you  for  being  appointed  Archbishop  of  Toledo. 
You  will  have  trials  and  sorrows  no  doubt,  but 
what  condition  of  lift-,  good  father,  is  free  from  the 
one  or  the  other  ?  Think  of  the  many  souls  whose 
salvation  depends  upon  your  being  Archbishop  of 
Toledo.  "What  is  the  use  of  our  profession  of  sub- 
mission to  God's  will  if  we  begin  to  repine  the  mo- 
ment he  places  an  unusual  burden  upon  our 
shoulders?  You,  my  father,  have  less  reason  to 
complain  than  others,  for,  in  spite  of  your  humility, 
I  must  say  that  you  are  every  way  qualified  for 
your  high  destiny." 

Fnincisco  spoke  earnestly  and  feelingly. 

"Father  Francisco — Father  Francisco!"  replied 
Ximenes,  "  thou  art  a  sad  flatterer  for  all  thy  mor- 
alizing. The  tatik  is  before  me  and  I  must  perform 
it.  With  fear  and  apprehension  I  accept  the  duty. 
May  I  be  one  day  able  to  lay  it  aside  without  feel- 
ing one  or  the  other." 

"When  he  concluded,  the  tinkling  of  a  silver  bell 
fell  softly  upon  the  still  air  and  presently  a  beauti- 
ful little  boy  bounded  into  the  room.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  blue  velvet  tunic,  the  cuffs  and  collar 
of  which  were  of  ermine;  star-shaped  silver  buttons, 
of  exquisite  design,  ran  down  the  front  of  his  dress. 
A  girdle  of  silver  thread  encircled  his  waist,  the 
ends  adorned  with  long  fringe.  Ilis  hair,  beauti- 
fully golden,  fell  down  upon  his  shoulders  in  a 
cloud  of  rich  curls.  Ilis  face  was  wonderfully 
pretty  and  wore  a  charming  expression  of  loving 
confidence,  youthful  simplicity  and  innocence. 

He  had  evidently  expected  to  find  some  one  else 
in  the  apartment,  for  as  soon  as  he  perceived  Xim- 
enes and  his  companion,  he  stood  bashful  and  un- 
decided, with  head  slightly  inclined,  his  index 
finger  resting  upon  his  lips. 

"  Aha,  my  little  man,"  cried  Ximenes,  his  grave 
face  beamiog  with  pleasure.  "Thou  hast  come  to 
see  us.  Come  hither,  my  pretty  boy,  and  tell  me 
thy  name." 

The  child  advanced  slowly  toward  the  speaker, 
without  losing  any  of  the  bashfulness  he  had  at 
first  exhibited. 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  continued  Ximenes,  throw- 
ing his  arms  about  the  child's  neck  aflectionately. 


The  little  fellow  cast  up  his  eyes  with  a  roguish 
smile  and  scanned  for  an  instant  the  relaxed  stern- 
ness of  the  face  that  looked  down  upon  his.  Some- 
thing in  it  attracted  him,  for  he  presently  broke 
into  a  merry  laugh,  then,  slipping  from  the  arms 
which  x;ncircled  him,  ran  a  few  paces  from  his 
captor,  turned  suddenly  and  exclaimed : 

"  Don't  tell  them, — I  hear  them  coming.  But 
it's  too  early  to  go  to  bed,  now  isn't  it,  good  father. 
They  chased  me  until  I  was  near  caught.  I 
would  have  been  caught,  only  I  saw  the  bell-rope." 
"  But  obedience,  my  child,  would  direct  thee  differ- 
ently," replied  Ximenes  smiling.  "  In  small  things 
as  well  as  in  great  things  it  is  thy  duty  to  submit 
to  those  who  are  placed  over  thee  for  correction." 

•'  Ah,  yes,  my  father,  but  shouldn't  example  l>e 
Joined  to  precept?  Shouldn't  nurse  go  to  bed 
when  I  do  ?"    The  spoilt  child  laughed  merrily. 

"  Go  to, — thou  art  a  shrewd  sophist,"  said  Father 
Francisco,  gently  pulling  the  Iwy's  ear. 

At  this  moment  some  one  was  heard  calling  in  a 
subdued  voice :  "Jose!  Jose!"  Francisco  opened 
the  door,  and  a  middle-aged  lady  appeared  before 
him  with  deep  anxiety  imprinted  ou  her  features. 

"Ha,  thou  rogue!  thou  rebellious  caitifl'i"  ex- 
claimed the  lady,  forgetful  of  the  father's  presence, 
and  seizing  her  truant  charge  by  the  arm  with 
some  severity. 

"  Nay,  good  dame,  'tis  but  a  child !  Thou  must 
not  be  too  hard  upon  him,"  said  Ximenes. 

"Good  my  father,  'tis  a  troublesome  little  varlet. 
A  poor  hope,  indeed,  for  the  noble  house  that  call- 
eth  him  heir.  I'll  warrant  me,  he  loves  giving  his 
governess  anxiety  more  than  saying  his  prayers." 

"No  I  don't,"  exclaimed  the  little  fellow  sturdil}'. 
"See  here" — taking  out  a  silver  chaplet  from  his 
pocket — "I  said  every  one  of  my  beads  while  you 
were  talking  with  Donna  Catharina  in  the  gar- 
den." 

"  What  is  thy  name,  my  little  man  ?"  asked 
Ximenes,  apparently  much  amused  at  the  ready  wit 
of  the  forward  child. 

"  Don  Jose  de  Sarmiento,  father,"^  he  replied 
quite  readily. 

"He  is  the  only  son  of  the  Count  Sarmiento, 
father,"  put  in  the  governess.  "  He  hail  a  noble 
brother,  but  alas !  he  was  the  Joseph  of  the  family. 
He  was,  as  we  all  believe,  slain  in  a  sea-fight  with 
the  pirate  infidel,  Barbarosssi.  No  tidings  of  him 
or  of  his  fate  have  ever  reached  his  sorrowing  pa- 
rents. This  child  is  the  Benjamin  of  their  old  age, 
much  beloved,  but  too  sprightly,  methinks." 

The  lady  pretended  to  get  severe,  but  her  eyes, 
looking  down  upon  the  curly-headed  rogue, 
beamed  with  affection. 

"  A  sad  tale,  truly,  but,  the  young  knight  may  be 
alive,"  said  Ximenes,  with  kindly  interest  in  the 
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narration.  "  At  any  rate,  they  have  a  good  chance 
to  prove  their  resignation  to  God's  will." 

"  Ah  !  my  father,  that  is  not  all,"  said  the  lady, 
her  eyes  filling  with  tears.  *'  They  had  a  lovely 
little  daughter,  Annunciada  by  name.  Many  years 
ago  she  disappeared  and  no  trace  of  her  was  ever 
discovered.  Don  Sarmiento  had  been  most  prom- 
inent in  battling  with  the  Moors,  and  many  sup- 
pose that  they  stole  the  child  to  be  revenged  upon 
the  Christian  knight.  So,  you  see,  how  heavily 
the  pious  parents  have  been  chastened.  You  can- 
not wonder,  father,  that  they  are  very  anxious 
about  this  boy,  the  future  hope  of  an  honorable 
name."* 

Ximenes  patted  the  child  upon  the  head  very 
gently,  spoke  to  him  of  the  many  hopes  centered 
in  hiui,  gave  him  a  pretty  little  cross  and  his  bless- 
ing, and  told  him  to  follow  his  governess. 

The  lady  had  spoken  very  freely  to  Ximenes, 
whose  humble  Franciscan  garb  led  her  to  believe 
that  he  was  some  poor  lay  brother  of  the  Order ;  still 
she  was  uncertain,  for  there  was  a  something  in  the 
appearance  of  the  dignified  religious  that  was  very 
striking. 

"  Would  it  be  presuming,  father,  if  I  asked  your 
name  ?"  she  said  at  length. 

"  My  name  is  Ximenes,  daughter,"  he  replied. 

Ximenes!  She  was  not  much  struck  by  the 
name,  yet,  in  a  short  time,  the  highest  grandees  of 
Spain  would  bow  down  where  it  was  mentioned, — 
the  poor  masses  would  bless  it,  and  the  statesmen 
of  Europe, — even  those  who  were  enemies  of  Spain 
— would  admire  it. 

Father  Francisco  saw  that  Ximenes  would  allow 
the  lady  to  depart  in  ignorance  of  his  true  position, 
so  he  advanced  and  said  : 

"Madam,  you  are  addressing  the  Archbishop- 
elect  of  Toledo,  one  of  the  honorable  members  of 
the  privy  council." 

With  a  murmured  "  pardon,  my  lord,"  the  lady 
fell  upon  her  knees  and  asked  the  Archbishop's 
blessing,  after  which,  she  retired  with  her  reluct- 
ant charge. 


The  Communion  of  Saints. 


BY  W.   11.  O. 

How  sweet  'tis  to  think,  as  ouwwd  we  8:0 
Thro'  youth  and  old  age  to  the  tomb, 

That  augels  above  with  sympathy  glow — 
That  we  with  the  Saints  can  commune. 

Bright  are  the  wires,  magnetic  with  love, 
That  bind  our  lone  vale  to  Heaven, — 

The  realm  of  sweet  light — our  dear  home  abov©— 
What  rapture  to  mortals  is  given ! 


The  seraphim — these  with  harps  of  pure  gold ; 
The  virgins  with  llUes-bright  crowned  ; 

The  martyrs  that  bled— the  hermits  of  old- 
All  joyful  with  God  now  are  found. 

And  yet,  in  their  joy  they  are  mindful  of  us 

Who  are  left  to  do  battle  with  sin  ; 
They  pray  that  our  arms  victorious 

May  prove — that  triumphs  we  win. 

"  There's  joy  'mid  the  angels,"  saith  Christ  the  Lord, 
When  the  sinner  comes  back  and  repents  ; 
They  are  glad  when  he  reaps  contrition's  reward, 
When  the  Judge,  touch'd  by  pity,  relents. 

O  blessed  communion  'tween  Heaven  and  earth, — 
To  thee  do  our  hearts  fondly  cling  ; — 

What  raptures  to  us  is  bom  of  thy  birth, — 
What  gladness — what  peace,  dost  thou  bring  I 

Ye  angels  of  glory !  ye  children  of  light ! 

To  Jesus,  your  King,  ever  pray  : 
That  when  the  world  and  its  scenes  have  vanish'd 
from  sight, 

We  may  pass  from  the  gloom  to  the  day. 

Nominal  Respectability. 

When  God  created  the  world,  the  most  perfect 
and  noblest  work  of  His  hands  was  man.  It 
was  of  man  alone  He  said :  Let  Us  make  man ; 
and  He  created  him  in  His  image  and  like- 
ness. No  other  being  was  so  highly  honored 
so  highly  endowed,  nor  so  divinely  exalted  and 
destined  as  was  man  in  his  origin.  All  things  it  is 
true  came  from  God,  but  of  them  all  man  only  was 
predestined,  man  only  received  from  his  Creator 
the  inheritance  of  returning  to  God !  Viewing 
man  therefore  in  this  light,  and  taking  him  as  the 
standard  of  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  among 
the  works  of  God,  when  He  formed  this  world  of 
ours  and  all  it  contains  out  of  nothing,  we  find 
that  every  class  or  order  of  created  things  therein 
is  elevated  and  intelligent  in  the  exact  proportion 
that  it  approaches  to  man  in  the  instinctive  prompt- 
ings of  its  life,  its  habits  and  desires.  The  acci- 
dental peculiarities  and  imitative  properties  of  some 
classes  of  creatures, — as  the  monkey  for  example, — 
bear  so  strong  an  imaginary  resemblance,  at  times, 
to  human  actions  and  the  results  of  man's  reason- 
ing that  abnormal  phenomena  like  Monbodo,  Hux- 
ley and  Darwin,  anxious  for  the  nobility  and  repu- 
tation of  their  own  ancestry,  have  struggled  hard, 
in  their  ludicrous  systems  and  grinning  philosophy, 
to  make  brutality  the  cause  of  man,  and  instinct 
the  source  of  reason.  This  of  course  is  pure  and 
very  stupid  blasphemy.  God  alone  is  the  first  and 
last  cause  of  man ;  the  direct  source  of  all  his  gifts, 
all  his  dignity  and  of  all  those  divinely  exalted  pre- 
rogatives whereby  he  possesses  and  exercises,  in 
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the  most  literal  sense,  iloininium,  Ivrdly  jwicer  over 
the  animate  and  over  the  inanimate  things  of  crea- 
tion. The  fire,  the  water,  the  winds  and  the  light- 
nings of  heaven  do  his  bidding,  and  though  his 
body  returns  to  the  earth,  whence  it  came,  the 
grave  that  opens  to  receive  it  Is  but  the  portal 
through  which  his  soul  passes  into  the  glorious  pres- 
ence of  her  God  !  "What  other  being  sways  such  a 
royal  sceptre  in  this  world,  or  can  lay  claim  to  so 
grand  and  so  vast  an  inheritance  in  the  life  of  im- 
mortality that  God  has  promised  shall  succeed  the 
brief  slumbers  of  the  body  in  its  original  dust !  To 
man  only  do  all  these  things  belong,  and  therefore 
because  of  his  dignity  his  subjects  find  their  own  dig- 
nity either  in  pretending  to  rival  or  to  surpass  him. 
What  I  have  said  in  reference  to  the  various  de- 
grees of  perfection  and  the  pretentious  rivalries  in 
the  order  of  creation,  is  not  less  true  in  the  world 
of  religion.  As  God  has  made  but  one  humanity 
8o  Ue  has  made  but  one  religion,  and  as  the  mon,- 
key  and  other  creatures  of  the  brute  order  occasion- 
ally seek  to  arrogate  to  themselves,  by  accident  or 
instinct,  the  dignity  of  humanity,  so  the  numer- 
ous jarring  conglomerations  of  sects,  calling  them- 
selves religions,  seek  to  acquire  to  and  for  them- 
selves a  certain  degree  of  respectability  and  decency 
by  fascinating  names  and  by  appearing  to  the  world 
in  more  or  less  fair  imitations  of  the  Church.  In 
this  also  the  imitation  is  perfect  or  imperfect  in  the 
degree  it  approaches  the  model  it  aims  to  rival,  or,  as 
th«  case  may  be,  to  surpass.  Now  the  strange  thing, 
to  me,  is  that  these  sects  are  never  able  to  see  how 
very  ridiculously  grotesque  and  often  repulsive  are 
these  manufactured  "  religions  "  of  theirs,  and  how 
impossible  it  is  for  them  to  equal  or  to  supplant  the 
religion  which  Christ  came  to  leave  and  did  leave 
for  all  time  to  all  men.  I  apprehend  that  nothing 
but  man's  vanity  can  blind  his  eyes  against  seeing 
the  defects  and  the  deformities  of  the  works  of  his 
hands.  The  work  of  human  hands  the  gross  ma- 
terial thing  called  Protestantism  surely  is,  and  on 
the  vanity  theory  alone  can  the  unreasoning  and 
unreasonable  admiration  of  its  advocates  be  vindi- 
cated. Resting  on  a  negation,  and  being  composed 
of  every  element  that  is  conceivably  or  possibly 
discordant,  it  is  no  more  capable  of  producing 
truth  than  is  Darwin's  monkey  of  producing  a  race 
of  intelligent  beings.  The  few  grains  of  respecta- 
bility or  of  truth  it  possesses  are  all  stolen  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  without  these  it  would  be  a 
blurred,  hideous  jumble  of  corruption,  from  which 
even  the  world,  of  which  it  was  bom,  and  for 
which  it  was  made,  would  turn  away  in  disgust. 
All  this  is  manifest  in  the  eflbrts  made  by  the  dif- 
ferent sects  to  be  known  by  some  name  or  sign 
belonging  to  the  Church;  and  just  in  proportion  at" 
any  one  of  them  possesses  these  marks  it  prides 


itaclf  on  its  resiK'ctabilily  and  grows  less  disposed 
to  fraternize  with  its  fellow-sects,  or  to  acknowl- 
edge anything  like  equality  or  a  common  origin 
between  itself  and  them.  This  is  invariably  the 
case  with  upstarts.  The  servant  of  a  lord,  —ho 
struts  iU>out  in  the  livery  of  his  master,  thinks  him- 
self of  much  higher  importance  and  of  nobler 
origin  than  is  the  servant  of  a  plebeian.  In  the 
same  way,  when  any  one  of  the  sects  happens,  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  to  get  hold  of  something  belong- 
ing to  the  Church,  it  makes  a  great  noise  about  it 
and  looks  down  with  disdain  upon  its  brother 
sects  as  if  they  were  not  so  nobly  descended  as 
itself.  It  forgets  that  its  livery  is  not  its  own,  and 
that  its  plebeian  brother  would  be  just  as  respect- 
able and  just  as  haughty  if  he  had  a  chance  to 
steal  or  borrow  and  wear  the  same  garments.  It 
is  really  amusing  to  witness  the  eflbrts  and  the 
rivalries  existing  among  the  sects  in  their  attempts 
to  become  respectable.  If  one,  in  order  to  draw 
attention,  should  call  its  conventicle  by  the  name 
of  some  saint,  its  rival,  for  public  favor,  gets 
frightened  and  at  once  calls  its  conventicle  by  the 
name  of  all  the  saints.  This  one  calls  itself  the 
"  Free  Church  "  ;  its  neighbor  immediately  adds 
"  free  lunch."  Another  one  gets  up  a  cross  on  its 
front ;  its  neighbor,  in  consternation,  gets  up  so 
many  crosses  that  you  can't  count  them.  Says 
one:  "The  Catholic  Church  has  bishops,  priests, 
and  Sacraments,  so  let  us  have  similar  things." 
A  rival  branch  in  the  same  sect  strikes  out  on  its 
"  own  hook,"  and  adds  lights,  altars,  and  nuns,  and 
thus  they  go  on,  from  age  to  age,  in  comical  suc- 
cession, bidding  for  popularity  and  parodying  re- 
spectability in  such  extravagant  ways  and  by  such 
downright  chicanery,  that,  after  a  few  exhibitions 
of  themselves,  they  naturally  become  ashamed  of 
their  own  origin,  and  so  repulsive  to  common 
sense,  that  they  find  it  necessary  to  change  their 
names  and  tactics  and  resort  to  some  new  trick  or 
manoeuvre  to  obtain  success  in  their  latest  counter- 
feit game.  Let  any  man  raise  the  handiwork  of 
the  "  reformers  "  from  the  grave,  and  compare  it 
with  any  of  the  recent  editions  of  those  who  claim 
to  be  the  latest  successors  of  those  eminently  bad 
men,  and  if  he  can  establish  anything  like  a  resem- 
blance between  the  religious  progeny  of  Luther, 
Calvin  &  Co.,  and  that  of  the  sects  of  our  day,  he 
will  do  what  all  the  heresies  of  the  world  have 
never  yet  accomplished,  namely,  perform  a  miracle. 
The  old  Roman  satirist  deserves  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  inventing  the  great  Protestant  motto:  Tcmpara 
mutantur  et  nos  mutamur  in  iUU;  which  may  be 
translated :  "  We  are  a  weathercock  ready  to  turn 
every  way  the  wind  blows."  This  is  exactly 
Protestantism  from  end  to  end.  Of  itself  it  can 
neither  direct  nor  control  anything,  but,  on  the 
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contrary,  it  is  directed  and  controlled  by  every 
wind  of  liuman  passion  to  whicli  it  accommodates 
itself,  with  the  most  astonishing  ease  and  rapidity. 
The  chief  work  of  the  "Councils"  and  conven- 
tions of  the  various  sects  consists  either  in  putting 
tlie  Nth  "amendment"  to  their  religious  codes 
or  in  revising  what  their  predecessora  have  done 
in  that  line,  and  then  when,  for  the  time,  their 
labors  are  completed,  they  put  the  result  to  a  vote 
in  order  to  determine  how  much  of  the  spiritual 
food  the  pastor  ( ! )  may  safely  administer  to  the 
gentle  flock  who  may  "  call "  him  to  pipe  for  them 
and  dance,  too,  while  they  pasture  where  and  on 
what  they  please.  It  is  the  flock  which  determines 
in  eacli  case  how  much  or  how  little  religion  is 
necessary  for  its  spiritual  life,  and  while  it  moves 
along  under  the  name  of  a  "church,"  it  is  in  re- 
ality but  a  discordant  aggregation  of  hostile  and 
rebellious  individuals  without  authority  and  with- 
out a  guide  to  point  the  way  to  truth  or  to  save  it 
from  ruin.  Protestantism  is  like  a  huge  volunteer 
force  which  prescribes  and  defines  the  power  of  its 
leaders,  and  where  every  member  claims  as  much 
authority  and  holds  himself  entitled  to  as  much 
obedience  as  the  one  who  has  been  dubbed  com- 
mander. Logically,  therefore,  Protestantism  is  the 
most  colossal  farce  that  rebellion  and  human  vanity 
combined  ever  devised,  for  while  it  pretends  to  be 
a  Church  and  to  act  in  unity,  it  is  made  up  of  as 
many  churches  as  it  has  members,  and  as  for  its 
unity  it  has  about  as  much  as  may  be  found  in  a 
panic-stricken  army  flying  from  the  face  of  a  vic- 
torious foe.  Each  man  is  his  own  commander, 
and  then  Smive  qui  pent. 

The  immoderate  greed  with  which  Protestant- 
ism grasps  for  a  rebel  or  a  renegade  to  Catholicity 
shows  conclusively  that  it  has  nothing  decent,  nor. 
real  nor  respectable  within  itself.  The  press  gen- 
erally, and  similar  media  are  sources  of  its  princi- 
ples, and  the  exponents  of  its  most  perfect  ideas 
touching  this  world  and  the  world  to  come.  In 
the  name  of  liberty,  progress  and  what  is  blandly 
called  "  an  enlarged  Christian  spirit,"  it  invites 
and  welcomes  innovations,  revolutions,  rebellions 
and  every  species  of  licentious  madness  of  which 
human  passion  is  capable  of  inventing  for  the 
destruction  of  authority  in  Church  and  state.  The 
eyes  of  the  Protectant  world  had  scarcely  been 
cli-ared  of  their  tears  of  joy,  and  the  blisters  of  their 
applauding  hands  fiad  hardl^  been  healed,  over 
their  frantic  joy  at  the  antics  of  a  little  sentimental 
French  monk,  when  they  were  thrown  into  a  new 
state  of  rapturous  delight  because  a  driyelling 
dotard  German  in  the  childish  impotence  of 
senility  had  raised  "  the  remains  of  a  faltering 
voice  and  of  a  dying  ardor" — les  testes  cCune  voix 
qui  tombe  et  cCun  a/rde(ir  qui  s'eteint — against  the 


august  majesty  and  power  of  the  sovereign  Pontiflf 
at  whose  word  the  Bishops  of  the  Church,  from 
the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  as.sembled 
before  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  there  proclaimed 
the  eternal  truth  of  infallibility,  to  which  millions 
and  millions  of  devoted  Catholics  have  bowed  in 
filial  reverence.  This  great  truth, — as  indeed  all 
truth  does, — made  heresy  and  materialism  writhe 
and  boil  over  with  rage,  and  as  usual,  these  human 
things  have  invoked  and  appealed  to  human  power 
for  protection.  Yet  what  of  it  all !  In  spite  of  her 
enemies  the  Church  shall  continue,  and  true  to  her 
mission  will  never  cease  to  declare  the  truth  to  the 
world,  however  much  the  world  may  dislike  it, 
and  by  her  doctrine  and  by  her  life  prove,  as  she 
has  always  done,  that  outside  of  her  there  is  neither 
truth  nor  respectability.  F. 


Annals  of  Onr  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

[We  are  truly  glad  to  hear  again  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Association  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Sacred  Heart. — Ed.] 

We  again  make  our  apology  for  not  publishing 
oftener  the  favors  obtained  through  the  intercession 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  We  know  it 
would  redound  to  the  glory  of  our  Blessed  Mother, 
and  would  excite  the  faith  and  confidence  of  her 
children ;  but  our  time  is  so  much  taken  up  in  ac- 
knowledging the  numerous  letters  sent  to  us  every 
day,  that  we  can  hardly  find  leisure  to  select  por- 
tions of  these  letters  for  publication.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  will  show  the  powerful  intercession  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart : 

"  I  wrote  to  you  last  fall,"  says  an  associate, 
"  to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  a  very  dear  relative 

of  mine,  Mr.  ,  who  belongs  to  an  intensely 

bitter  Presbyterian  family,  and  who  had  been 
raised  with  the  greatest  prejudice  and  contempt 
for  our  holy  faith.  On  the  1st  of  May  last  he  was 
confirmed  and  made  his  First  Communion,  a:id  he 
c;innot  himself  understand  how  his  prejudices  van- 
ished. He  was  engross^ed  in  his  profession,  and 
read  little  or  nothing  on  the  subject  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion.  .  .  .  During  the  last  summer,  I  wrote 
to  3'ou  about  some  temporal  troubles.  Now,  we 
hope  we  are  over  the  worst  of  our  anxieties." 

Another  correspondent  writes :  "  I  am  happy  to 
tell  you,  for  the  honor  of  our  Blessed  Mother,  that 

Mr.  ,  for  whose  conversion  I  requested  the 

prayers  of  the  confraternity  of  Our,  Lady  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  ha.s  returned  to  the  practice  of  his 
religion,  and  given  up  entirely  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing. He  had  not  been  to  confession  or  Commun- 
ion for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  received  the 
Sacraments  about  six  weeks  ago." 
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"  It  is  with  delij?ht."  writes  anotlicr,  "  tlmt  I  fulfil 
the  duty  of  expressing  the  sincere  gratitude  we  | 
owe  to  our  blessed  Mother  for  the  two  conversions  , 
which  have  been  granted  lately  through  her  all- 
poweiful  intercession.  One  of  theni  is  that  of  an 
infirm  lady  who  was  once  a  prejudiced  Protestant. 
A  petition  was  sent  for  her  last  winter,  and  now 
she  has  been  baptized ;  she  made  her  First  Com- 
munion with  the  best  dispositions,  and  she  seems 
determined  to  be  a  fervent  Catholic.  The  second 
is  the  conversion  of  a  gentleman  who  had  for  sev- 
eral years  neglected  his  religious  duties.  He  has 
not  only  resumed  them,  but  in  a  short  space  of 
time  he  has  received  Holy  Communion  several 
times." 

I  could  multiply  these  quotations,  for  the  list  of 
favors  obtained  is  far  from  being  exhausted.  Let 
it  sufBcc  to  add  that  a  person  who  had  been  pre- 
vented from  being  received  in  a  convent  on  ac- 
count of  some  malady  was  perfectly  cured  befpre 
the  end  of  a  novena  in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  and  thus  has  been  able  to  follow  her 
vocation.  A  novice  in  another  community  who 
had  been  obliged  to  go  home  on  account  of  sick- 
ness, has  been  also  restored  to  health  by  the  in- 
tercession of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

May  these  few  extracts  excite  in  our  associates 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  feelings  of  grati- 
tude towards  their  heavenly  Mother,  who  Is  ever 
anxious  to  give  them  evident  tokens  of  her  power 
and  tenderness.  A..Q. 


Blessing  of  a  Statue  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  in  Paris. 

We'translate  from  the  Unicers: 

On  Tuesriay,  October  12th,  there  was  in  the 
Monastery  of  the  Sacred  Name  of  Jesus,  209  rue  d< 
Vanve,  a  ceremony  which  called  together  a  numer- 
ous concourse,  in  which  the  clergy  of  Paris  wa« 
largely  represented.  We  remarked  among  thos«- 
present  the  Cures  of  Saint-Sulpice,  of  Saint-R(x;h, 
of  St.  Pierre  du  Pttit-Montrouge,  of  Plaisance,  of 
Notre  Dame  de  la  Gare,  and  a  gootl  number  of 
notables,  all  of  whom  wished  to  give  on  this  occa- 
sion a  souvenir  and  testimony  of  their  sympathetic 
regrets  to  their  confrere,  the  saintly  Abbe  Prevel. 
the  founder  of  this  pious  Congregation. 

They  assembled  to  witness  the  solemn  blessing 
of  a  magnificent  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  elevated  in  the  middle  of  the  monastery 
garden.  During  the  wretched  days  of  the  bom 
bardment  and  of  the  saturnalia  of  the  Commune, 
the  courageous  servants  of  God,  the  Sisters  of  thii- 
hoiise,  could  not  bring  themselves  to  determine  t< 
leave  their  beloved  retreat,  which  was,  however, 


so  much  exposed  to  the  projectiles  of  all  sorts  that 
rained  upon  the  whole  neighborhoo<l,  and  they 
mailc  a  solemn  promise  that,  if  they,  came  out 
of  the  danger  safe  and  sound,  they  w^ould  erect  a 
statue  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  whom 
they  had  taken  as  their  safeguard. 

This  statue  of  stone  and  of  monumental  propor- 
tions is  the  work  of  a  very  skilful  artist.  It  stands 
full  of  grace  and  majesty  upon  a  pedestal  composed 
of  rocks  and  of  the  fragm«3nts  of  projectiles-Jhat 
had  fallen  around  this  holy  house  without  touch- 
ing it, — an  ingenious  idea  which  recalls  in  his 
most  brutal  form  the  image  of  the  infernal  serpent 
whose  head  was  crushed  by  the  victoriou8_foot^of 
the  Immaculate  Virgin. 

After  the  blessing  of  the  statue,  which  was  done 
by  the  venerable  M.  Hamon,  Cure  of  St.  Sulpice, 
the  rev.  P<^re  JouPt,  Missionary  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  of  Issoudun,  mounted  upon  the  rock  which 
does  duty  as  the  base  of  the  statue,  and  from 
this  improvised  pulpit  pronounced  a  discourse  full 
of  fire  and  energy,  in  which  he  spoke  first^of  the 
motives  that  induced  the  erection  of  the  statue, 
then  of  the  claims  which  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  has  to  our  love,  and  finally  the  inappreciable 
advantages  of  this  devotion  so  dear  to  the  heart  of 
Mary.  The  presence,  at  no  great'distance,  of  a 
statue  of  the  Blessed  Benedict  Joseph  Labrc  fur- 
nished the  rev.  Father  a  happy  opportunity  of  say- 
ing a  few  well-placed  words  upon  this  glorious 
mendicant  of  Jesu«,  and  to  enkindle  in  the  hearts 
of  all  a  greater  devotion  to  the  blessed  one  of  God, 
whose  protection  the  ^Monastery  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus  hatl  frequently  experienced. 

To  close  this  beautiful  fete,  the  benediction  of 
the  Most  Holy  Sacniment  was  given,  at  the  foot  of 
of  the  statue.  The  ostensorium  was  placed  upon 
a  heap  of  fragments  of  bombs,  of  bullets  and  balls, 
and  of  all  the  engines  of  destruction,  from  which 
the  God  of  the  Eucharist  had  preserved  His  faith- 
ful spouses. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  erection  of  this  statue, 
the  rev.  missionaries  of  the  Sacreil  Heart  of  Issou- 
(lum  have  authorized  the  Monastery  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus  as  the  centre  of  the  devotion  to 
Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  for  tlie  diocese  of 
Paris,  and,  consequently,  a  register  was  opened  to 
receive  the  inscription  of  names,  recommendations, 
«tc,  A.  Ca.ML8- 

Death  of  a  Life  Subscriber. — We  commend 
to  the  prayers  of  our  readers,  especially  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  the  soul  of  Mrs.  Rosanjja  Gibson,  who  de- 
parted this  life  ia  peace  the  I2th  of  last  Scptem- 
i)er,  in  Phihulelphia. 

3Iay  she  rest  in  peace. 
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Dr.  DoIliD^er's  Chief  Aids. 

Dr.  Dollinger,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  leader 
in  Germany  of  those  who  opposed  the  dogma  of 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  lie  now  proposes 
to  call  those  who  reject  the  dogma,  the  "Old 
Catholics,"  and  he  boasted  that  thousands  among 
the  clergy  held  with  him.  The  following  sketches 
show  up  the  character  of  the  twenty-nine  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy  who  side  with  him.  There  are 
about  35,000  priests  in  Germany  : 

The  London  TaMct  thus  translates  the  second 
article  in  the  Bayrische  Vaterland,  headed  :  "  The 
Thousands  among  the  Clergy  (No.  II.)— Contribu- 
tions to  the  'Old  Catholics'  in  Munich  in  Septem- 
ber." 

Let  us  now  put  our  hand  into  the  muddy  pond  of  the 
"  Old  Catholic  party  "  and  fish  out  tlrst  one  and  then 
the  other  of  the  twenty-nine  priests  who  arc  said  to  be 
"  true  to  their  consciences,"  especially  since  the  holders 
of  the  Council  in  Ileichberg  lay  great  stress  on  the  fact 
that  the  ecclesiastics  who  made  a  stand  against  what 
they  call  "the  Romish  enslaving  of  the  mind "  stand 
out  pure  and  unspotted. 

According  to  the  Vaterland  of  Vienna 

UK.   NITTKL 

was  formerly  the  director  of  the  Orphanage  in  Prague. 
The  bills  for  bread,  flour,  meat,  cloth,  etc.,  the  good  di- 
rector quite  forgot  to  pay,  but  he  did  not  forget  to  let 
the  money  he  received  for  the  household  expenses  slip 
into  his  own  pocket,  so  that  it  was  found  necessary  for 
him  to  get  out  of  the  way  ;  these  debts  had  to  be  Uquid- 
ated  by  the  administration  of  the  Institution,  who  had 
already  paid  the  money  to  Hr.  Nittel.  Such  is  the  first 
of  the  twenty-nine  pure  and  unspotted  ones. 

PlCnLEB  AND  FBOH3CHAMBB 

are  apostate  priests  who  for  many  years  have  been  ex- 
communicated. The  first  made  himself  a  name  in  Eu- 
rope by  robbing  libraries,  and  as  for  his  monils  there 
are  facts  which  we  simply  pass  over  in  silence  ;  the 
commouplace  of  Montalerabert  "  that  men  who  give 
up  their  faith  also  part  with  their  morals"  expresses 
what  we  mean.  Now  while  Ilr.  Nittel  is  a  fine  sort  of 
man  of  honor,  seeing  that  he  is  of  the  liberal  school 
which  atones  for  everything,  and  Pichler  a  thief  we  find 

KAMINSKV 

is  a  perjurer.  He  is  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  Jewess. 
Later  on,  we  find  him  sent  away  twice  from  his  con- 
vent, the  first  time  in  Rome  from  the  Congregation  of 
the  Redemptorists,  the  second  in  Paris  from  the  Laz- 
arist  Fathers.  After  the  rising  In  Poland  in  18G3,  in 
which  he  took  an  active  part,  he  came  into  the 
diocese  of  Brcslau,  but  the  authorities  were  obliged 
immediately  to  remove  him  on  account  of  his  "  im- 
proper life."  In  1870  he  made  an  application  to 
the  German  authorities  to  be  admitted  as  an  army 
chaplain,  which   was  peremptorily   refused   on   the 


ground  that  the  Official  censure  pronounced  him  to  be 
"  a  person  most  dangerous  to  the  State,"  inasmuch  as  in 
the  late  Polish  revolution  he  had  "  seriously  compro- 
mised himself,"  and  was  at  the  moment  in  league  with 
French  emissaries. 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  this  same  Kaminsky  is  now 
a  pet  of  the  Prussian  Government ;  which  has  managed 
to  find  out  that  he  is  no  longer  a  perjurer  and  a  revolu- 
tionary againt  Prussia,  but  merely  against  the  Catholic 
Church  and  its  chief  pastor  ! 

And  what  do  we  hear  from  Vienna  of 

PEDERZANI ? 

he  was  driven  thence  while  a  novice,  from  the  Monas- 
tery of  Neuburg,  and  has  already  been  ehassd  from  two 
diocese.  Schmcrling  smuggled  him  Into  the  diocese 
of  Vienna,  and  now  his  reverence  is  conducting  the 
education  of  the  two  children  of  a  Jew,  for  which  he 
receives  a  salary  of  three  thousand  florins.  A  paper  of 
Breslau  (April  20th)  simply  styles  him  "  a  good  for 
nothing  fellow." 

WACKER, 

the  parish  priest  from  Baden,  another  of  the  twenty- 
nine  "pure  and  unspotted"  ones,  was  living  on  too 
free  terms  with  his  house-keeper  ;  when  his  Bishop  in- 
sisting upon  her  dismissal,  the  reverend  gentleman  at 
once  sent  his  name  to  the  "Old  Catholics,"  who  make 
no  scruple  about  their  members  living  on  familiar 
terms  with  a  good-looking  cook.  Having  been  sus- 
pended for  resistance  to  authority  and  an  Impure  life, 
the  poor  man  whom  his  party  styles  one  of  the  few 
"  true  to  their  conscience,"  immediately  becomes  one 
of  their  brightest  ornaments. 
And  now  we  must  once  more  revert  to  our  friend 

RENFTLE, 

in  Merlng.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  a  liberal  paper  In 
Augsburg,  and  another  in  Neurcmberg,  began  as  early 
as  18GS,  an  agitation  against  "  a  certain  priest  in  the 
diocese  of  Augsburg,"  whose  life  It  then  described  as 
being  grossly  scandalous.  Dr.  Volk  brought  the  mat- 
ter under  the  notice  of  the  Parliament.  A  few  days 
before  his  apostacy,  when  the  suspension  had  already 
been  pronounced  against  Renflle  for  his  Immoral  con- 
duct, these  two  papers  renewed  their  accusations  of 
immorality  against  him,  while  the  Jews  of  the  Berlin 
Punch  joined  them  in  giving  a  facetious  turn  to  his 
scandal.  But  mark  what  follows.  Scarcely  had  he  de- 
clared war  against  the  Church  and  the  Papacy  than 
these  papers  hushed  up  the  whole  thing.  Renflle  now 
became  one  of  the  priests  "  true  to  conscience,"  un- 
blemished, for  whose  "  courage  and  character "  even 
the  Alyemeine  Zeitung  of  Augsburg  felt  a  high  esteem. 
Merlng,  the  place  where  Reufllc  had  given  such  scan- 
dal, was  "  declared  to  be  "  the  new  Bethlehem — the 
crib  of  the  "  Old  Catholic  party  ;"  and  the  Liberal 
Passauer  Zeitung  wrote:  "Reftle  has  saved  the  honor 
of  the  priesthood."  We  sincerely  congratulate  Mering 
for  the  honor  thus  done  it.  , 

Can  we  possibly  lament  that  such  priests  should  have 
turned  their  backs  upon  the  Catholics  ?  Certainly  not. 
What  the  Uuangelican  Churefi  Times  wrote  apropos  of  the 
Rouge  nuisance  applies  here :  "  We  congratulate  the 
Catholic  Church  that  such  priests  have  left  her. 
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The  State  •(  the  Qnestion  as  to  the  Pope's 
Temporal  Power. 

We  continac  from  page  720,  No.  46,  of  the  Ave 
Maria,  the  clear  and  exhaustive  article  of  Rev. 
Edmund  O'Reilly  upon  the  Temporal  Power,  taken 
from  The  (London)  Month: 

m. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  heads  or  questions  I 
have  proposed  to  treat  is :  What  is  the  bearing  of 
the  necessity  of  the  Pope's  Temporal  Power  on 
the  Civil  rights  of  the  Roman  people  ? 

The  Pope's  civil  territory  comprised,  from  the 
commencement,  the  city  of  Rome  and  certain 
provinces  which  have  long  been  called  the  Papal 
States,  or  Slates  of  the  Church.  By  the  Roman 
people  I  mean  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  and  of 
these  States,  as  held  by  Pius  the  Ninth  at  the 
commencement  of  his  Pontificate.  At  this  mo- 
ment he  holds  nothing.  I  shall,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  speak  of  his  former  posses- 
sions in  the  present  tense,  as  still  his,  and  take  as 
still  existing  the  condition  of  things  which  pre- 
ceded his  spoliation. 

I  will  begin  by  a  brief  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people.*  They  are,  in  general,  well  off 
as  regards  the  necessaries  of  life.  They  have 
enough  to  eat  and  drink.  They  are  sufSciently 
clad  and  provided  with  dwelling  accommodation. 
There  is  but  little  distress,  and,  I  may  say,  no 
misery;  certainly  much  less  want  than  is  to  be 
found  in  many  countries  which  are  set  up  as  models 
of  prosperity.  The  taxation  is  very  moderate. 
There  are  abundiint  means  of  education  for  the 
different  grades  of  society ;  nay,  more,  the  children 
of  poor  parents  have  opportunities  of  high  educa- 
tion without  expense  and  at  the  same  time  without 
discredit,  such  as  are  certainly  not  to  be  found  in 
these  countries,  nor,  probably,  in  many  others. 

•  For  inrormatlon  concerning  the  govcrment  and 
temporal  condition  of  Rome  and  the  Papal  States,  the 
reader  may  consult,  among  other  authorities,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Magulrc's  Jiome  and  iU  Ruler*,  or  his  Pontificate  of 
Pirn  the  Ninth,  which  is  a  third  edition  of  the  former 
work. 


There  is  every  facility  for  literary  pursuits,  which 
flourish  there  extensively.  The  fine  arts,  too,  arc 
largely  cultivated,  and  witli  great  success.  Com- 
mercial and  industrial  enterprise  is  also  encour- 
aged, and  is  progressing.  It  does  exist,  and  has 
always  existed,  in  a  degree  sufHcient  for  a  fair  state 
of  well-being  of  the  people  at  every  given  time, 
and  could  exist  and  have  existed  in  a  higher  degree 
if  individuals  had  wished  to  carry  it  further ;  so 
that  the  government  is  not  and  was  not  the  cause 
of  a  great  deal  more  not  being  done.  Now,  as  to 
the  sufl3ciency  of  which  I  have  spoken,  ray  idea  is 
this.  A  certain  amount  of  industry  and  of  com- 
merce are  necessary  for  the  comfortable  condition 
of  a  people  in  the  various  grades  of  society  to  be 
found  in  a  civilized  nation,  and  for  the  maintenance 
and  promotion  of  civilization.  A  people  may  be 
verj'  comfortably  circumstanced  and  very  fully 
civilized,  with  an  amount  of  industry  [and  com- 
merce that  is  small  compared  with  what  might  be 
attained,  considering  the  resources  and  opportun- 
ities there  are.  It  is  desirable  that  this  amount 
should  be  increased,  and  obstacles  to  its  increase 
should  not  be  created  ;  on  the  contrarj*,  those  that 
arise  ought  to  be  removed.  Yet  the  advantages  of 
material  progress,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  under- 
stood by  those  who  are  the  most  ardent  in  calling 
for  it,  are,  in  my  mind,  much  exaggerated.  In 
order  to  express  my  views  somewhat  clearly,  I 
will  put  them  into  the  shape  of  a  few  reflections 
on  this  subject. 

1.  The  immediate  object  and  end  of  the  promotion 
of  industry  is  the  temporal  happiness  of  the  popu- 
lation, subordinate,  of  course,  to  their  spiritual  in- 
terests, of  which,  however,  I  have  no  occasion  to 
speak  just  now. 

2.  The  credit,  rsspectability,  glory  of  a  nation, 
enter  into  the  sum  of  its  happiness,  but  do  not 
form  the  whole  or  even  a  very  large  proportion  of 
that  happiness.  For  the  happiness  of  a  nation  is 
the  happiness  of  its  inhabitants,  of  the  individual 
men  who  make  up  the  people.  Now,  the  influence 
of  any  kind  of  collective  national  reputation  on  in- 
dividuals and  on  their  contentment  is  compari- 
tively  small.  Their  enjoyment  is  mainly  derived 
from  those  things  which  more  closely  touch  them- 
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selves  with  reference  to  personal  wants  and  per- 1 
sonal  interests.  A  man  who  is  oppressed  by  pov- 
erty will  receive  but  middling  consolation  from 
his  country's  fame.  I  am  not  speaking  of  personal 
honor  or  celebrity  in  connection  with  a  public 
cause,  for  this  is  an  individual  advantae;e.  After 
all,  few  members  of  any  state  have  each  a  large 
share  in  its  renown. 

3.   The  wealth  of  a  nation  contributes  to  its 
happiness  chiefly  by  diffusion  through  the  whole 
body  of  the  inhabitants.    This  is  obvious  because 
the  nation,  of  whose  hapniness  there  is  question, 
consists  in  and  is  identified  with,  the  whole  body 
of  the  inhabitants.    They  are  the  nation.    I  do  not 
pretend  that  it  is  either  possible  or  desirable  that 
all  individuals  of  a  state  should  be  equally  rich. 
There  may  be  a  considerable  disparity.     There 
may  be  many  men  much  richer  than  the  bulk  of 
their  neighbors ;  but  if  a  large  majority  be  ex- 
cluded from  all  appreciable  participation  of  this 
wealth,  or  if  a  large  minority  be  kept  in  destitution, 
the  country  cannot    be    reputed    happy  on    the 
ground  of  its  wealth.     The    first    step    towards 
wealth  as  a  source  of  national  happiness  is  wide- 
spread and  even  universal  sufficiency.    I  do  not 
say  this  is  always  necessarily  the  first  step  in  point 
of  time,  but  it  is  the  first  in  point  of  eventual 
order;  it  is  the  most  fundamental,  and  the  want  of 
it  is  not  compensated  by  the  existence  of  large  for- 
tunes in  the  hands  of  comparitivcly  few.     The 
next  step  is  a  very  extensive  enjoyment  of  mod- 
ern comforts  beyond  what  I  have  called  suflBciency. 
There  are  other  steps  which  it  would  be  tedious 
and  difficult  to  specify,  but  which  belong  to  the 
completeness  of  that  diffusion  of  which  I  have 
spoken.    Of  course,  the  distribution  of  wealth  can- 
not be  of  a  mathematical  character,  like  scales  of 
fees  and  salaries.    There  will  always  be  a  consid- 
erable number  of  poor.    This  is,  we  may  say,  the 
order  of  Providence.     There  are  many  causes  of 
poverty,  positive  and  negative,  culpable  and  in- 
culpable, and  these  will  operate  everywhere  pretty 
extensively.    There  will  also  be  most  legitimate 
cases    of    exceptionally  large    fortunes    amassed 
by  individuals,  and    continued    in    families.      It 
is  quite   right    that   great  gains   should    be  at- 
tainable, and  should,  in  prospect,  afford  incentives 
to  active  exertion,  provided  always,  as  far  as  the 
moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  tl)^  persons  are  con- 
cerned,  that  the  means  thus  employed  be  thor- 
oughly lawful  and  the   intention  pure,  and  the 
snares  which  beset  the  pursuit  of  wealth  be  guarded 
against.     To  return  to  the  maxim  which  1  have 
started  in  this  reflection,  namely,  that  wealth  con- 
tributes to  a  nation's  happines  mainly  by  its  diffus- 
ion; I  will  develop  the  maxim  more  briefly  in 
another  form.    If  the  wealth  acquired  by  a  greater 


or  less  number  of  citizens  of  any  state  does  not 
beneficially  affect  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
it  cannot  be  said  to  contribute  very  considerably 
to  the  happiness  of  the  state.  This  view  is,  of 
course,  applicable  not  only  to  a  whole  kingdom, 
but  to  a  city  or  a  province.  The  progress  of  in- 
dustry or  commerce  in  a  province  or  a  city,  if 
largely  beneficial  to  the  people  of  that  province  or 
city,  will  contribute  to  its  happiness.  "We  must 
observe,  however,  that  the  city  or  province  is  not 
the  kingdom,  unless  insomuch  as  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  participates  of  the  advantage.  It  is  not 
quite  enough  that  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  have 
the  honor  of  belonging  to  the  same  country. 

4.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  great  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial enterprise,  leading  to  great  pecuniary 
gains,  is  found  united  in  some  countries  with  a 
large  amount  of  squalid  poverty  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  gains  are  not  diffused  at  all 
proportionably  to  their  greatness  through  the  pop- 
ulation. Further,  a  very  large  number  of  those 
who  contribute  by  their  labor  to  what  are  con- 
sidered glorious  results,  lead  a  hard  and  painful 
life,  and  often  a  life  which  seems  scarcely  fit  for 
human  beings.  This  last  circumstance  is  specially 
observable  in  those  who  are  engaged  in  working 
mines,  more  particularly  coal  mines.  There  are 
various  occupations,  too,  prejudicial  to  health. 
The  whole  of  what  I  have  said  in  this  paragraph 
is  verified  in  the  British  dominions. 

5.  A  nation  which  is  backward  in  commerce  and 
industry  may  be  happier — tliat  is,  may  have  a 
happier  population — than  another  which  is  much 
more  advanced  in  these  respects.  Perhaps  the 
former  would  be  happier  still  with  greater  material 
progress.  I  do  not  wish  to  depreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  this  progress.  It  ought  no  doubt  to  be 
encouraged;  but  it  is  not  everything.  Let  those 
who  are  interested — prince  and  people — make 
every  reasonable  effort  to  push  forward  all  kinds 
of  improvements;  but  let  not  established  order 
and  substantial  contentment  be  disturbed  and 
destroyed  under  tlie  pretext  of  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  with  the  absolute  certiiiity 
of  much  mischief  and  misery,  and  no  security  of 
eventually  attaining  the  proposed  object. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Good  Nioiit. — Send  your  little  child  to  bed 
happy.  Whatever  cares  press,  give  it  a  warm 
good- night  kiss  as  it  goes  to  its  pillow.  'The  mem- 
ory of  this,  in  the  stormy  years  which  may  be  in 
store  for  the  little  one,  will  be  like  Bethlehem's 
star  to  the  bewildered  shepherds—"  My  father,  my 
mother,  loved  me!"  Nothing  can  take  away  that 
blessed  heart  balm.    Lips  parched  with  the  world's 
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fever  will  become  dewy  again  at  this  thrill  of  youth- 
ful memories.  Kiss  your  little  child  before  it  goes 
to  sleep. — Home  Word$. 


IN  MEMORIiN. 
Don.  Thomas  Ewing. 

B7   MARIAPniLOS. 

[There  is  no  exterior  evidence  of  any  particular 
cause  assigned  to  the  wonderfnl  event  commem- 
orated in  the  following  poem.  We,  however, 
judging  from  the  multitude  of  fervent  prayers, 
even  from  here  alone,  sent  to  the  throne  of  our 
blessed  Mother  in  behalf  of  our  illustrious  friend, 
do  not  hesitate  to  thank  her  for  the  share  she  had 
in  the  happy  final  result.  Therefore  we  publish 
with  double  pleasure  this  rich  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory. The  poem  is  due  to  lines  written  by  dne  of 
the  family  relating  what  he  was  personally  called 
to  hear  from  the  lips  of  his  venerable  father  a  day 
before  he  died. — Ed.] 

I. 
Upon  his  conch  the  dying  statesman  lay 

Waiting  the  word  that  changes  flesh  to  dust ; 
The  night  was  fading  into  endless  day, 

And  fear  was  merged  into  unfaltering  trust, — 
For,  o'er  his  soul  the  angel.  Faith,  had  breathed. 

Illuming  his  Intelligence  with  light ; 
Religion's  crown  with  earthly  Honor's  wreathed, — 

A  great  sours  laurels,  more  than  usual  bright. 


Men  saw  a  noble  boy  whose  spirit  dared 

The  sternest  shock  that  this  existence  gives, 
With  eye  of  fire  and  bosom  grandly  bared 

Unto  the  fray  where  Fame,  coy  spirit,  lives. 
He  seemed  to  feel  again  those  proudest  years 

When  warmth  unsullied  gave  him  victory's  palm, 
And  something  like  the  sweep  of  nature's  tears 

Awoke  his  soul  from  its  God-given  palm. 


He  hewed  his  own  niche  In  the  shrine  of  Fame ; 

The  peer  of  giants, — be  himself  as  great ; 
He  was  the  model  of  an  honest  name 

When  men  sought  power  to  serve  not  coin  the  state. 
He  stood  alone,  a  pillar  of  that  time. 

When  Genius  ruled  Columbia  ;— be  was  one 
In  whom  there  was  a  touch  of  the  sublime, 

Such  as  immortalized  our  Washington. 


There  came  unto  bis  patient  couch  of  pain 
The  shadows  of  the  men  who  glory  cast 

On  Genius'  self.    Heroes  without  a  staia. 
Whom  Rome's  best  epoch  never  hath  surpassed. 

The  massive  Webster,  Calhoun,  brilliant  Clay,— 
Columbia's  constellation  and  her  pride, — 


Live  in  the  memories  of  the  solemn  day 
That  moved  a  nation  when  great  Ewino  died. 


Around  bis  couch  there  kneel,  in  silent  gp-icf 

Hiinseif  oft  multiplied,  brave  sons,  who  sharo 
The  spring-tide  glory  of  the  fallen  leaf 

Which  Autumn's  chilling  touch  hath  withered  there. 
And  daughters,  too,  in  whom  he  lives  again,— 

Whose  love  interpreted  his  twofold  life — 
The  rugged  grandeur  of  his  soul  for  men,— 

Its  softness  for  his  children  and  loved  wife. 


Beside  hira,  too,  the  war-worn  soldier  stands, 

Gazing,  with  folded  arms,  upon  the  scene,— 
His  glory  lives  illustrious  in  ail  lands, 

'Twas  EwiNG  made  what  never  might  have  been, 
Thy  benefactor,  Suekman,— yet  art  thou 

Worthy  the  gifts  benevolence  bestowed  ; 
Genius  doth  ever  unto  genius  bow, — 

Thy  glory  paid  what  grateful  honor  owed. 


And  there  the  holy  prelate  of  the  West, 

Prince  of  the  Church  his  life  hath  ever  served. 
Raises  the  hand  that  hath  so  often  blessed, 

And  Truth's  deposit  faithfully  preserved. 
Consoling  spectacle  !  the  mind  which  read 

So  deeply  In  the  page  of  human  strife. 
So  humbly  turns  when  earth's  best  hopes  have  fled 

And  finds  in  Death  eternal  rest  and  life. 


In  the  dread  moment  of  the  soul's  divorce 

When  Life's  fast  ebbing  to  the  unknown  sea 
Truth  rules  the  mind  with  a  far  clearer  force 

And  Time  Is  tested  by  Eternity  ; 
Words  are  oft  Passion's  handmaid,  yet  when  Death 

Inspires  the  wise,  it  is  a  prophecy  ; 
Conviction  lives  upon  the  trembling  breath  ; 

The  tomb's  sad  voice  bath  never  sophistry. 

IX. 

Hear  the  great  statesman's  dying  voice,  and  pause, 

Wayfarer  on  the  path  o'er  which  he  trod  ; — 
Long  had  he  pondered  o'er  the  varied  laws 

Which  based  on  Nature  lead  to  Nature's  God, — 
Much  had  he  read— more  studied— honor,  fame 

And  "  troops  of  friends,"  and  blessings  rich  were  his. 
And  yet  for  none  of  these  the  dying  flame 

Grew  brighter  ere  it  flashed  to  endless  bliss. 

X. 

"  I  thank  my  God  that  His  High  Providence 

To  me  and  my  dear  children,  for  a  guide 
His  Holy  Church  hath  given  ;— recompense 

Of  promise  full,  whatever  else  beside. 
When  Mercy  leads  me  to  the  banquet  ball 

Where  God  sits  Master  of  the  Eternal  feast, 
My  first  thanksgiving  shall  l>e  for  the  call 

Which  sets  apart  from  men  the  faithful  priest. 

XT. 

'•  For  to  that  call  and  faithful  priest  I  owe 
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Faith's  fair  Aurora,  and  the  bumbled  trust 
That  -when  I  leave  this  stage  of  human  woe 

The  blessed  sun  shall  through  the  gray  dawn  burst. 
I  pray  Our  Lord  in  that  He  placed  a  light 

Upon  the  summit  of  His  holy  Mount, 
That  all  may  see,  although  dark  Error's  night 

Should  hide  the  beauty  of  Truth's  limpid  fount." 


O  thou  dear  heart  of  charity  who  twined 

The  loveliness  of  virtue  round  his  soul, 
And  bent  the  bias  of  his  noble  mind. 

Like  a  fair  magnet,  to  Heaven's  lofty  pole, 
Thy  crown  hath  now  another  gem  serene — 

Thy  harp  a  hymn  of  higher  love  and  praise,— 
To  thee  is  due  much  of  the  hallowed  scene. 

When  Faith  came  down  to  bless  his  latter  days  I 


He's  gone  1  and,  with  him,  the  last  honored  link 

That  bound  the  Present  to  the  mighty  Past ; 
Long  hath  the  giant  lingered  on  the  brink 

Watching  Life's  silent  river  flowing  fast. 
Farewell,  a  long  farewell ! — to  God  we  leave 

The  lonely  traveller  on  the  fated  tide. 
The  grace  that  made  that  honest  soul  believe 

Smiled — let  us  hope — when  Christian  Ewxng  died  I 


fCOPTBIOHT    SlCXmZD.] 

ZOE'S  DAUGHTER. 

BY  MRS.  ANNA  H.  IWRSET. 

3?^IIT    II. 

CHAPTER   V. 
"likb  a  bird  in  the  snarb  or  the  fowler." 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  write  of  such  a  character  as 
Frank  Yellott's;  but  the  facts  of  our  narrative 
compel  us  to  develop  his  evil  qualities,  if  for  no 
other  purpose,  to  show  the  dangerous  influence 
of  "  to  seem,  and  not  to  be,"  and  into  what  abysses 
men  fall  who  go  into  the  way  of  temptation  and 
abandon  the  practice  of  their  faith. 

No  Christian  in  his  daily  warfare  ever  kept 
closer  watch  upon  himself,  nor  imposed  a  more 
constant  restraint  upon  his  undisciplined  passions 
than  did  this  man  while  in  pursuit  of  his  wicked 
and  selfish  plans.  Once  and  once  only  he  came 
near  betraying  himself,  and  ruining  all.  He  came 
to  Lucia  one  morning  in .  great  spi/its,  and  begged 
tliat  she  would  drive  with  him — he  was  going  to 
try  a  pair  of  young  horses  his  uncle  had  given  him 
— the  new  harness  had  just  come  from  Baltimore, 
and  he  wished  her  to  see  how  splendidly  they 
would  go,  and  be  the  first  to  drive  with  them. 
Lucia  had  no  fear  of  horses,  and  willingly  assented. 

"Are  you  sure  of  those  nags,  Frank  ?"  asked  his 
uncle,  looking  up  from  a  letter  he  was  reading. 


"  Perfectly  so,  sir ;  they  are  as  gentle  as  lambs." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  it  is  not  long  since  they  were 
broken  to  the  liarness — ^you  must  be  careful." 

"Lucia  shall  be  with  me,  sir,"  he  answered, 
quietly. 

"  True,  true,"  said  Allan  Brooke,  understanding 
at  once  the  significance  of  his  brief  answer ;  "but 
don't  forget  and  make  them  feel  the  bit  too  hard — 
young  horses  are  skittish  things." 

"  I'll  be  careful,  sir ;  they  are  splendid  animals, 
and  I  want  Lucia  to  see  their  paces.  "We  shall 
have  a  charming  afternoon;  be  ready  at  four, 
Lucia." 

Then  the  two  men  separated,  Allan  Brooke  to 
drive  across  the  country  to  see  a  sick  friend,  and 
Frank  Yellott  to  the  stables  to  give  orders  about 
his  horses  and  the  open  carriage,  check  reins,  and 
other  matters;  then  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  oflF  to  meet  young  Ogle  and  s6me  other  wild 
young  fellows  at  the  "  store,"  a  mile  or  two  away. 

Lucia  was  in  high  spirits  that  day ;  she  felt  one 
of  those  causeless  elations  that  sometimes  come 
flowing  over  the  soul  like  a  sunlit  flood  tide  which 
drives  back  by  its  brightness  all  thoughts  of  the  in- 
evitable ebb  that  naturally  follows,  and  the  mind 
is  only  busy  collecting  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  that 
it  brings  around  it  without  a  thought  of  the  wreck 
from  which  they  may  have  floated.  The  atmos- 
phere was  crisp  and  clear,  the  light  came  through 
the  autumn  foliage  in  all  the  rich  tints  of  stained 
glass  in  old  cathedral  windows ;  there  was  a  bitter- 
sweet fragrance  abroad,  mingling  with  incense- 
like aroma  of  the  firs  and  cedars;  while  now  and 
then  the  clear  loud  whistle  of  partrdiges  foraging 
through  the  stubble,  shrilled  sweetly  on  the  air. 
Without,  all  was  beautiful;  within,  Lucia  saw 
with  thankful  heart,  success  crowning  her  efforts 
at  last.  In  place  of  a  crowd  of  undisciplined,  half- 
naked  young  savages,  ignorant  and  without  an  idea 
of  moral  obligations,  there  was  now  an  orderly 
array  of  clean,  comfortably-dressed  children,  who 
plied  their  tasks  industriously  and  cheerfully,  and 
who,  best  of  all,  were  learning  by  slow  degrees  the 
^end  and  aim  of  their  creation.  She  was  very 
happy  in  the  contemplation  of  the  good  fruits  her 
works  had  borne ;  she  was  happy  in  the  very 
sense  of  living  that  day,  and  there  seemed  not  the 
shadow  of  a  cloud  in  all  the  expanse  of  her  sky. 

Lucia  stood  waiting  on  the  veranda  that  after- 
noon, ready  to  drive;  and  when  Frank  Yellott 
dashed  up  to  the  door  in  the  elegant  turnout,  the 
fine  spirited  horses  as  sleek  as  satin,  archmg  their 
necks,  and  pawing  the  gravel  with  dainty  grace, 
as  they  obeyed  the  reins  which  he  held  in  a  mas- 
terful grasp,  Lucia  thought  she  had  never  seen  a 
fairer  sight,  a  more  perfect  human  figure.  With 
his  help  she  sprang  lightly  into  the  high  seat  be- 
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side  him.  Like  all  Virginia-bred  woman  stie  loved 
horses,  and  did  not  feel  the  slightest  emotion  or 
fear,  as  she  watched,  with  admiring  cyeH,  the 
graceful  action  of  these  splendid  creatures,  whose 
motion  was  faultless  as  they  swept  down  the  broad 
avenue  and  out  into  the  high  road  like  the  wind. 
Frank  YcUott  touched  them  on  their  flanks  with 
his  whip,  and  laying  back  their  ears  they  almost 
flew. 

"  Don't  do  that,  Frank ;  they  do  not  need  it," 
said  Lucia. 

"  Oh,  yes  they  do!  they  must  get  accustomed  to 
it;  there's  nothing  like  beginning  right,  you 
know,"  he  answered,  almost  rudely,  as  he  flicked 
the  whip  around  their  ears,  which  caused  them  to 
plunge  and  rear  for  a  moment,  then  go  on  with  re- 
newed speed. 

There  seemed  to  be — Lucia  noticed  it  now — a 
dullness  in  Frank  Ycllott's  eyes,  and  a  thickness 
in  his  speech,  and  his  wreckless  driving  terrified 
her  with  a  dread  of  she  knew  not  what.  Turning 
a  sudden  curve  in  the  road,  he  swayed  on  his  seat 
and  almost  fell.  Had  he  lurched  on  the  opposite 
side,  he  would  have  gone  under  the  wheels,  but  he 
fell  against  Lucia,  almost  throwing  her  into  the 
road. 

"Frank,  are  you  ill?"  she  exclaimed,  grasping 
his  arm. 

"  No— ill — ^no — but,  fact  is — I'm  dizzy,"  he  stam- 
mered. 

"  Give  me  the  reins,"  she  said,  trying  to  take 
them. 

"  No,  no ;  none  of  that  nonsense.  I  can  manage 
them — gentle  as  lambs,  but  hard  in  the  mouth,  and 
would  break  your  fingers,"  he  said,  interlacing  his 
reply  with  profane  expressions,  which  would  be 
out  of  place  here.  "  Now  then  I"  he  shouted  giv- 
ing the  mettlesome  animals  another  cut  about  their 
ears.  It  was  once  too  often ;  and,  half  maddened, 
they  started  on  a  wild  run  across  an  open  field, 
field  towards  some  abandoned  gypsum  pits,  which 
lay  right  across  their  course.  Without  a  word, 
Lucia  seized  the  reins,  and  nerved  to  almost  pre- 
ternatural strength,  she  stood  holding  in  the 
horses  with  a  firm  hand,  while  she  whispered  a 
Hail  Mary  with  her  white  lips — for  there,  a  short 
distance  ahead,  almost  certain  destruction  seemed 
to  await  them.  But  the  fiery  horses  had  expended 
their  fury ;  they  felt  the  masterful  hold  of  Lucia's 
firm  hands  on  the  reins,  and  slackened  their  pace, 
then  halted,  quivering  in  every  limb — their  black 
coats  bedabbled  with  foam— just  a  few  feet  from 
the  jagged  quarry  pits. 

Frank  Yellott  was  sobered  when  he  saw  the 
range  of  deep  pits  yawning  before  them,  and  the 
destruction  they  had  so  wonderfully  escaped.  He 
thought  he  was  ruined,  and  almost  wished  they 


had  gone  crushing  down  into  them,  rather  than 
live  to  see  all  his  fine  castles  in  the  air  crumble  to 
hopeless  wreck  before  him;  but  his  ready  wit 
served  him  yet.  lie  sprang  out,  stood  at  the 
horses'  heads,  smoothing  their  dripping  necks, 
tBcn  led  them  carefully  away  from  the  dangerous 
spot. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  Lucia,"  he  said;  "the  danger 
is  over,  I  think." 

"  I  am  not  alarmed,"  she  answered  coldly.  She 
was  very  pale,  and  felt  that  her  left  arm  was 
sprained. 

"Forgive  me,  Lucia,"  he  said,  presently;  "I 
am  subject  to  attacks  of  vertigo.  I  felt  ill  before 
starting;  but,  fearing  to  disappoint  you,  I  drank  a 
small  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  hoping  to  be  re- 
lieved ;  but  so  far  from  relieving  me,  it  made  me 
worse.  My  head  is  splitting.  I  believe  I  have 
got  malaria  in  my  blood;  I'm  not  used  to  your 
climate,  you  know.'- 

"  You  were  very  foolish  to  come,  Frank,  under 
such  circumstances ;  we  had  a  narrow  escape,"  she 
answered  more  gently,  thinking  it  might  all  be  so, 
when  she  noticed  his  palor,  and  two  dull  red  spots 
upon  his  cheek  bones.  "  Let  us  go  home  and  have 
you  attended  to."  She  said  nothing  of  her  own 
hurt,  which  made  her  almost  faint,  now  and  then. 

"You're  a  brave  woman,  Lucia, — ^you  handle 
the  reins  splendidly;  but  had  you  not  better  let 
me  drive  back  to  '  Uaylands  ?'  "  he  asked,  humbly. 

"  Oh,  yes !  of  course, — but  don't  touch  the  horses 
again  with  the  whip ;  and  don't  hold  the  reins  so 
tight,"  she  replied,  quietly,  while  she  grew  livid 
with  pain. 

As  they  returned  home  slowly  and  quietly 
enough,  a  fresh  breeze  was  blowing  from  the  bay 
into  their  faces,  which  somewhat  revived  Lucia, 
and  perfectly  sobered  Frank  Yellott  by  the  time 
they  arrived  at  "  Hay  lands  ".  Lifting  Lucia  down, 
— for  she  was  nearly  fainting  again  with  pain — he 
led  her  in,  sent  for  Maum  Chloc,  and  excused  him- 
self, going  immediately  to  his  room.  Soon  after, 
a  message  came  down  that  he  felt  quite  ill,  and  a 
messenger  was  dispatched  for  the  doctor. 

Maum  Chloe  saw  that  Lucia  ascended  the  stair- 
case feebly ;  she  saw  also  that  she  was  as  white  as 
marble,  and  that  two  dark  rings  encircled  her  eyes, 
and  she  needed  no  telling  to  know  that  she  was 
either  hurt,  or  sick  almost  to  death. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  honey?"  she  asked, 
tenderly,  her  arm  around  Lucia's  waist  holding 
her  up. 

.  "  I  believe  I  have  sprained  my  arm,  maununy ; 
go  and  get  mo  some  brown  paper  and  vinegar,  but 
don't  say  one  word  to  Guardy,  for  it  is  nothing 
much,"  answered  Lucia,  with  lips  quivering  with 
pain. 
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"  Waa  you  npsot,  honey  ?  tell  me  that  before  I 
go." 

"  No,  indeed  I  I  attempted  to  drive,  that's  all,— 
go  now." 

"  No,  taint  all,  nuther,"  muttered  Maum  Chloc, 
wrathfuUy,  as  she  went  down  stairs  to  the  store- 
tpom.  •'  That  snake-in-the-grass  was  drunk ;  he 
got  drunk  guzzling  with  them  wild  young  fellows 
down  thar  at  the  '  Store'  Bligh  told  me  about 
the  high  jinks  they  had,  and  now  he's  gone  and 
'most  broke  her  neck.  But  she  won't  let  me  say  a 
word  'bout  him :  /could  tell  her  things  if  she'd  let 
me ;  but  if  she  goes  and  marries  him,  she'll  rue  it 
to  the  day  of  her  death, — she'll  rue  it.  I'd  ruther 
see  you  dead,  my  purty." 

She  got  the  things  she  was  sent  for  and  went  up 
again,  wisely  holding  her  tongue.  She  felt  Lucia's 
arm  gently,  and,  although  it  was  purple  and  swol- 
len, she  knew  that  no  bones  were  broken;  her 
long  experience  on  the  plantation  had  given  her  a 
certain  amount  of  chirurgical  skill,  and,  bandaging 
it  up  deftly  and  smoothly,  she  brought  her  up  a 
cop  c^  hot  tea,  and  persuaded  her  to  drink  it  and 
lie  down. 

[to  be  CONmOJED.] 


Hymn  to  St.  Elizabetb. 


BY  H.  L.  M. 

^ir— "Thee  Sovereign  God!  we  grateful  praise." 

Come,  let  us  sing  in  joyful  strains 
Of  one  to  whom  fond  praise  belongs  ; 

Elizabeth  of  Hungary  stands 
The  homage  of  all  hearts  and  tongues 

CAortM— Elizabeth  of  Hungary  1 

All  choicest  graces  blend  in  thee. 

Beloved  of  God !  to  thy  last  hour 
Thou  wast  His  childlike  little  one  ; 

Simplicity  was  all  tby  power, 
Tet  who  more  wondrous  works  hath  done. 

Alike  to  maid  and  matron,  thou 

Dost  mirror  forth  true  sanctity, 
And  to  the  widow's  tender  woe 

Thou  bringest  gentlest  sympathy. 

A  nursing  mother  to  the  poOr, 
To  them  thy  fair  young  life  was  given  ; 

With  them  thou  sought  to  live  obscure, 
And  thus  hast  reached  the  heights  of  heaven. 

O  chosen  flower  of  charity  ! 

May  our  great  needs  thy  pity  gain  ; 
Dear  saint  I  a  loving  mother  be 

To  all  who  thy  protection  claim. 


Tbe  Apparition  at  Pontmain. 

[concluded]. 

All  went  down  upon  their  knees ;  some  inside 
the  bam,  and  others  at  the  door.  The  small  door 
only  was  open.  Kneeling  at  the  threshold.  Sister 
Mary  Edward  began  the  Rosary,  and  all  the  rest 
answered.  During  this  prayer,  the  Lady  seemed 
to  rise  up  and  grow  taller  all  at  once.  The  chil- 
dren said : 

"  She  is  twice  as  tall  as  Sister  Vitaline." 

The  blue  oval  grew  wider  also  in  proportion. 
The  stars  of  the  sky  appeared  to  the  children  to 
move,  and  form  in  order  before  the  Lady  and  ar- 
range themselves  two  and  two  beneath  her  feet, 
like  people  standing  on  each  side  when  a  carriage 
is  passing  by.  At  the  same  time  the  stars  on  her 
robe  increased  in  number.  The  children  distin- 
guished the  stars  of  the  sky  from  those  which  they 
saw  upon  our  Lady's  dress.  The  latter,  they  said, 
had  each  five  points  like  those  of  the  ceiling 
of  the  church.  What  these  stars  of  t?ie  sky  were, 
we  do  not  know.  The  children  alone  saw  them, 
and  they  were  about  forty  in  number.  Other  peo- 
ple could  only  see  those  three  stars  already  men- 
tioned. The  children  said  the  Lady's  dress  was 
like  an  ant-hill,  covered  all  over  with  golden  stars. 

Sister  Mary  Edward  intoned  the  "  Maguificat." 
She  had  not  sung  all  the  first  verse  when  the  four 
children — Eugene  Friteau  had  gone  away — called 
out  all  together : 

"  There  is  something  else  doing ;  see,  there  is  a 
stroke ;  it  is  like  the  leg  of  a  letter  M,  a  capital  let- 
ter M,  such  as  we  see  in  books." 

A  large  white  surface  about  a  yard  and  a  half 
broad,  and  about  twelve  yards  long,  it  appeared 
before  the  Lady's  feet  and  the  blue  oval.*  It 
seemed  to  the  children  as  if  an  invisible  hand  was 
slowly  forming  beautiful  letters  in  gold  upon  this 
tablet  or  paper,  which  was  of  a  dazzling  whiteness. 
The  "  Magnificat "  was  interrupted  for  a  a  few 
minutes,  and  during  the  silence  the  first  letter  was 
formed. 

"  It  is  an  M,"  said  the  children.  Then  they  said  : 
"  See,  another  letter  is  begun ;  it  is  an  A." 

They  did  not  take  their  eyes  off  the  spot  in  the 
heavens  where  they  saw  these  wonders,  and  they 
vied  with  each  other  who  should  be  first  to  read 
the  beautiful  letter  in  gold.  They  spelled  next  an 
I,  and  then  an  S.  The  word  Mais  (in  English, 
But)  remained  by  itself  almost  ten  minutes. 

Just  at  this  time  an  inhabitant  of  the  village 
happened  to  pass  by,  whose  name  was  Joseph 


*  It  extended  the  whole  length  of  Augustin  Guide- 
coq's  house,  from  one  chimney  to  the  other. 
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Babin.  Surprised  at  seeing  all  tbcso  people  assem- 
bled and  singing,  he  said : 

"  You  muy  well  pray :  the  Prussians  are  at 
Laval." 

Tbis  news,  calculated  as  it  was  to  excite  a  com- 
motion  among  all  the  people,  made  no  impression 
npon  those  assembled. 

"  They  might  be  at  the  entrance  of  the  village," 
said  one  woman,  "  and  we  should  not  be  afraid." 

The  news  of  the  occupation  of  Laval  by  the 
Prussians  was  spread  all  over  Brittany.  They 
were  not  above  two  miles  from  that  town,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  who  might  well  be  uneasy  and 
alarmed,  expected  to  see  them  make  their  entrance 
every  day.  But  the  Blessed  Virgin  protected  the 
town,  where  so  many  of  her  devout  servants  in- 
voked her  patronage  in  her  ancient  sanctuary  of 
Aveniires.  The  solemn  vow  to  which  we  attribute 
our  preservation,  was  made  in  that  Church  on 
Friday,  the  20th  of  January  by  the  Bishop,  sur- 
rounded by  a  great  number  of  his  clerg^  and  an 
immense  crowd  of  the  faithfHl. 

Joseph  Babin  went  into  the  bam ;  and  when 
they  told  him  what  the  cliildren  saw  he  joined  in 
the  confidence  and  emotion  of  those  present,  and 
began  to  pray  with  them. 

Meanwhile  the  faithful  went  on  singing  the  Can- 
ticle of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  At  the  end  of  the 
"  Alaguificat  "  the  children  read  in  letters  of  gold, 
about  nine  inches  high : 

"  M.\ia  rRI£Z  ME8  KNFANTS  " 

which  means  in  English,  ^^Butpraj/,  my  children" 
The  children  who  saw  these  letters,  when  ques- 
tioned by  the  good  priest,  by  the  nuns  or  the  assist- 
ants, spelled  them  and  put  the  words  together  a 
hundred  times  over.  There  was  never  any  hesita- 
tion, much  less  contradiction.  Every  one  felt  pro- 
found religious  emotion.  The  unbelievers  no 
longer  dared  to  laugh,  and  most  of  them  shed  tears. 
The  beautiful  lady  continued  to  smile,  and  it  was 
now  about  half-past  seven  o'clock. 

Then  the  great  door  of  the  bam  was  opened, 
within  which  about  sixty  people  sought  shelter 
from  the  very  severe  cold.  Some  chairs  had  been 
brought  and  set  just  at  the  entrance,  and  the  chil- 
dren sat  upon  them.  But  they  frequently  rose  up, 
to  show  by  lively  and  expressive  gestures  their  ad- 
miration at  the  vision  which  they  alone  had  the 
happiness  to  see. 

"  We  must  sing  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin," said  the  venerable  parish-priest,  "  and  beg  of 
her  to  let  us  know  her  will  and  pleasure."* 


•  This  Is  naturally  the  place  to  introdnco  the  follow- 
ing fact  which  could  not  be  Inserted  in  the  preceding 


Sister  Mary  Edward  began  the  Litany.  At  the 
first  invocation  the  children  called  out  with  great 
animation : 

"  See,  there  is  something  going  on  again.  There 
are  some  more  letters;  there  is  a  D." 

AtuI  they  named  in  succe&sion — each  trying  to 
be  the  first  to  tell  the  letters  of  the  following  words 
which  were  completely  written  when  they  had  fin- 
ished the  Litany : 

"  DiEU  VOU8  EXAUCERA  KK  PKU  DK  TEMPS." 

That  is :  "  God  wUl  graciously  hear  you  in  a  litUe 
time." 

These  words  were  written  on  the  same  line  with 
the  former  ones,  and  were  of  the  same  size  and  in 
letters  of  gold.  After  the  word  "temps"  was  a 
full  stop  as  large  as  the  letters  in  gold,  and  com- 
pared by  the  children  to  the  sun. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  joy  of  those  assembled 
when  they  received  this  merciful  promise :  "  God 
will  ffracivttdy  luar  you  in  a  little  tiine"  We  asked 
Eugene  with  what  intention  he  had  said  all  his 
prayers. 

"  I  prayed,"  said  he,  "  that  my  brother  might  not 
receive  a  fatal  wound,  and  to  obtain  peace,  the  de- 


editions,  because  it  was  not  sufficiently  known  to  us 
with  all  its  circurastances  : 

The  wife  of  Augustine  Guldccoq,  who  had  come  to 
the  barn  at  the  same  time  with  the  parish-priest  bad 
gone  back  to  her  house  about  the  middle  of  the  '*  Mag- 
nificat," because  she  could  sec  nothing,  and  she 
felt  cold.  But,  urged  by  curiosity,  she  returned  while 
the  Litany  was  singing,  and  stood  near  the  children 
who  were  privileged  to  see.  Their  decided  assurances, 
their  perfect  agreement,  the  consoling  words  which 
they  read  in  the  heavens,  the  emotion  and  faith  of  those 
present  failed  to  convince  her  of  the  reality  of  the  ap- 
parition. "  The  priest  sees  nothing,"  she  said  to  her- 
self ;  "  the  Sisters  can  see  no  more  than  he  can  ;  the 
children  say  that  it  is  over  our  house  ;  but,  for  my  part, 
I  can  see  nothing  either.  Surely  their  sight  is  dim. 
There  is  nothing  at  all  there." 

So  she  left  the  bam,  crossed  over  the  road  and  went 
along  by  the  side  of  the  baru-fioor  which  seperates  her 
house  from  that  of  Barbcdctte.  When  she  came  in 
front  of  the  gate  which  opens  into  the  small  place  where 
the  church  stands,  she  looked  up  over  the  roof  of  her 
house.  "There  is  nothing  there,"  she  muttered  to 
herself.  She  tried  to  move  on,  but  her  legs  bent,  and 
she  fell  upon  her  knees  on  the  frozen  aaoif.  "  Our 
good  God  is  punishing  mo,"  she  thought  to  herself. 
She  recited  three  or  four  *  Our  Fathers '  and  *  Hail 
Marys  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  after  which  she 
was  able  to  rise  up.  She  wont  into  her  house,  passed 
through  it  quickly  and  went  out  into  her  garden  in 
hopes  of  seeing  the  heavenly  vision  from  tliat  side. 
But  her  hopes  were  vain  I  She  did  not  see  the  beatifld 
Lady.  She  went  in  directly  and  returned  to  the  bam, 
where  she  continued  to  pray,  and  shed  tears  of  grief 
for  not  having  believed. 
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parture  of  the  Prussians  and  the  return  of  tran- 
quillity." 

And  he  then  felt  that  he  was  graciously  heard. 
All  the  people  present  said : 

"  The  war  is  coming  to  an  end,  we  shall  have 
peace." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  boy,  "  bnt  pray." 

And  he  made  them  all  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Imt,  which  till  then  appeared  extraor- 
dinary.* Exclamations  of  joy  were  heard,  mixed 
with  sobbing  and  tears  caused  by  the  deep  emotion 
which  all  felt.  The  lady  looked  at  the  children 
and  smiled. 

"  See,  she  is  laughing !"  they  called  out,  laughing 
themselves  with  happiness.  "  See,  she  is  laugh- 
ing I" 

When  they  sang  the  prose.  Inviolate  Integra 
et  casta  es  Maria.  Immediately  the  children  an- 
nounced that  some  fresh  letters  were  appearing  on 
the  white  surface,  but  in  a  second  line.  When  Jane 
Mary  saw  a  letter  M  forming  on  the  second  line 
she  called  out  in  her  own  lively  way : 

"  The  good  Virgin  is  going  to  write  over  again  : 
*  Mais  priez,  mes  enfantsf  She  thinks  perhaps 
that  we  could  not  read  it." 

Who  could  suppose  after  this  that  these  children 
had  all  agreed  together  beforehand  ?  Exactly  as 
they  finished  singing  "  0  Mater  alma  Chnsti  cans- 
sitna\" — that  is,  "  O  glorious  and  most  dear  Mother 
of  Christ !" — the  children  had  spelled  letter  by  let- 
ter these  words : 

"My  Son"    ... 

This  produced  in  the  crowd  of  people  an  indes- 
cribable thrilling  sensation  and  emotion. 

"It  is  certainly  the  Blessed  Virgin,"  said  the 
children. 

"  It  is  she  herself,"  repeated  the  people. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  prose,  " Invioiata" 
and  the  "  Salve  liegina"  which  was  sung  imme- 
diately after  it,  the  mysterious  and  invisible  hand 


*  A  few  days  after  the  apparition,  the  nnns  of  Pont- 
maln  took  the  children  to  Rill^,  where  the  mother-house 
of  their  congregation  is  situated.  The  Mother  Superior 
questioned  the  little  seera.  "  The  Blessed  Virgin,"  she 
said  to  them,  '*  knows  Trench  :  she  could  not  have  be- 
gun a  sentence  with  the  word  But "  (Mais).  Jane  Mary 
Leboss6  replied  quickly :  "  Sister  Vitaline  knows  French 
very  well,  too ;  but  when  she  is  tired  of  seeing  any  one 
idle  she  stamps  on  the  floor  and  calls  out :  '  Mais  etudiez 
done,  mais  etudiez  done.''  " 

The  word  But  could  not  be  used  in  English ;  the 
speaker  would  probably  say  in  such  a  case,  "  WeU, 
study  then  ;  wia,  study  then." 


formed  some  fresh  letters.    The  children  read  them 
thus: 

"Mow  FlLS  8B  laisse" 

Bister  Vitaline  who  was  sitting  in  the  middle  of 
them,  said : 

" '  Mon  Fils  se  laissef  that  makes  no  sense.  Look 
at  it  well ;  no  doubt  it  is  '  Mon  FUa  se  la^seJ' " 

For  the  information  of  the  English  reader,  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  words  would  mean, 
"  My  Son  allows  Himself,"  which,  standing  alone 
would  not  make  sense.  Therefore  the  Sister 
thought  the  word  must  be  lasae  instead  of  laisse,  so 
that  the  sentence  would  mean  "  My  Son  is  weary." 

But  the  children  exclaimed : 

"  No  Sister,  there  is  an  I." 

And  all  of  them  together  spelled  the  word  laiase 
several  times.    Then  they  said  eagerly  : 

"  But  Sister,  wait  a  little,  it  is  not  yet  finished. 
There  are  still  some  more  letters." 

Before  the  end  of  the  "  Salve  Eeffina"  they  read 
as  follows  : 

"  Mon  Fils  se  laissc  totjcher." 

A  broad  line,  gilt  like  the  letters  was  slowly 
formed  below  this  second  line,  which  means  in  En- 
glish; "Jfy  Son  aUows  himself  to  be  moved  (to 
mercy.") 

The  singing  had  ceased.  The  crowd  of  people, 
deeply  afiected  and  recollected  were  engaged  in 
prayer.  Silence  was  broken  only  by  the  voice  of 
the  children  who  kept  continually  repeating  the 
complete  inscription  which  is  here  given  exactly 
as  they  described  it  to  those  present  at  the  time, 
and  as  they  have  reproduced  it  many  times  over 
before  our  eyes : 

MAia  PamZ  mes  ENFANTS  DIEU  VOUS  EXAtrCERA 

en  feu  de  temps. 

mon  pils  se  lais8e  toucher. 

in  English. 

But  pray,  my  children  ;  God  will  graciously  hear  you 

in  a  little  time. 

My  Son  allows  Himself  to  be  moved  (to  mercy). 

"  Sing  a  hymn  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,"  said  the 
venerable  parish-priest. 
And  Sister  Mary  Edward  sang  accordingly : 

♦•  M6re  de  I'esp^raoco, 

Dont  le  nom  est  si  doux  ; 
Prot^gez  notre  France, 
Priez,  i>riez  pour  nous  I" 

Which  may  be  thus  rendered  in  English  : 

"  Mother  of  hope,  on  thee 

And  thy  sweet  name  we  call ; 
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Franco  from  her  perils  ft-ee  ; 
O  pray,  pray  for  ua  all  I" 

Then  the  Blessed  Virgin  lifted  up  her  hand  aa 
high  as  her  shoulders — which  before  she  had  held 
down  and  spread  out — and  gently  moving  hur 
fingers  as  if  keeping  time  with  the  hymn,  she 
looked  at  the  children  with  a  smile  of  indescrib- 
able sweetness. 

"See,  she  is  laughing!  See,  she  is  laughing  I" 
they  called  out ;  and  they  jumped  about  merrily, 
clupping  their  hands  ^and  repeating  a  hundred 
times  over  with  an  expression  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  describe :  "  Oh  how  beautiful  she  is  I 
Oh,  how  beautiful  she  is !" 

"  We  could  have  wished  to  leap  up  to  her,"  said 
the  little  girls,  and  Eugene  added :  "  O  if  I  had 
had  wings  I" 

The  people  laughed  and  shed  tcart  at  the  same 
time.  They  saw  in  the  countenance  of  these  chil- 
dren, so  expressive  and  so  artless  a  reflection  of 
that  smile  which  so  transported  them  with  joy. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  hymn,  which  consists  of 
eight  vcrst's,  and  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
woes  of  France  the  inscription  which  had  remained 
perfect  for  about  teu  minutes,  disappeared.  It 
seemed  to  the  children  as  if  a  roller  of  the  color 
of  the  sky  passed  quickly  over  the  letters,  and 
took  them  away  from  their  sight.  Then  they  sang 
the  following  canticle : 

"  O  donx  J»5sa8,  enfln  void  le  temps 
Do  pardonncr  a  nos  cieurs  pdnitents  ; 
Nous  n'oQcnscroDS  Jamais  plus 
Votre  bont^  supreme,  O  doux  Jt^us  I" 

Which  may  be  thus  translated : 

"  O  sweetest  Jesus,  it  is  now  the  time 
To  free  our  contrite  hearts  from  evefy  crime  ; 
O  sweetest  Jesus,  never  more  will  we 
Offend  Thy  goodness  and  prove  false  to  Thee." 

The  looks  of  the  children  showed  profound  sad- 
ness which  was  indeed  a  reflection  of  the  vision. 

"  See,"  they  said  *'  how  she  returns  to  sorrow  !" 

Then  they  said  all  at  once, "  Look,  there  is  some- 
thing else  going  on." 

At  the  same  time  they  saw  a  red  cross  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  upon  which  was  an  image  of 
Christ  of  the  same  color.  This  cross  appeared  to 
be  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  in  front  of  the  beautiful 
Lady.  Lowering  her  hands,  which  all  the  time 
that  the  hymn  "  2i£}.re  de  Vesperance"  was  singing 
had  remained  raised  up  as  high  as  her  shoulders, 
she  took  hold  of  the  crucifix  and  held  it  in  both 
hands,  a  little  forward  towards  the  children,  to 
whom  she  appeared  to  present  it.  At  the  top  of 
the  cross  upon  a  white  strip  of  writing  which 
was  very  long,  was  written  in  red  letters,  Jksus 
Christ. 


AAcr  each  couplet  of  the  hymn,  they  sang  : 

**  Parce,  Domine,  parce  populo  tno. 
No  in  seteruum  irascaris  nobia  I" 

In^English : 

"  Spare,  O  Lord,  spare  Thy  i>eople. 
And  be  not  angry  with  us  forever  1" 

The  Blessed  Virgin  l<x)ked  sorrowful  and  recol* 
lected,  and  seemed  to  pray  with  the  people. 

All  at  once  a  star,  rose  from  below  her  feet,  and 
mounting  up  on  the  left  side,  crossed  the  blue  oval, 
and  lighted  the  taper  which  was  on  a  level  with 
her  knees,  and  then  the  second,  which  was  on  a 
level  with  her  shoulders.  The  same  star  rising 
above  the  head  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  went  over 
to  the  right  hand  side,  and  lighted  the  other  two 
tapers.  Then  it  rose  up  again,  passed  again  across 
the  oval,  and  took  its  place  over  the  head  of  the 
Lady,  where  it  remained  suspended. 

The  crowd,  silent  and  deeply  afiected,  continued 
to  pray.  Sister  Miiry  Edward  sung  the  hymn, 
Ave,  Maria  SteUa,  "  Hail,  thou  resplendent  star ;" 
and  while  this  was  singing  the  red  cross  disap- 
peared. The  Lady,  extending  her  arms,  resumed 
the  position  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  There 
appeared  ui)on  each  of  her  shoulders  a  small  white 
cross  about  six  inches  high.  These  crosses,  the 
children  say,  were  fixed  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  Mother  of  God  smiled 
again  at  those  who  saw  her,  who  called  out  with 
great  joy  : 

" See,  she  is  laughing!    See,  she  is  laughing!" 

It  was  then  about  half-past  eight  o'clock. 

"  My  dear  friends,"  said  the  good  priest,  "  we  are 
going  to  say  night  prayers  all  together." 

They  all  went  down  upon  their  knees.  Towards 
the  examination  of  conscience,  the  children,  who 
never  took  their  eye  off"  the  heavenly  vision,  made 
it  known  that  a  large  white  veil,  rising  from  be- 
Acath  the  feet  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  slowly 
going  up,  had  covered  her  as  fur  up  as  her  waist. 
Rising  up  farther,  by  degrees  it  surrounded  her  up 
to  her  neck.  Eugene  said  it  seemed  as  if  she  had 
gone  into  a  kind  of  bag.  The  children  could  now 
see  only  the  face  of  the  Lady,  full  of  heavenly 
beauty,  and  she  still  smiled  upon  them.  Soon, 
however,  her  face  was  concealed  ;  the  crown  alone 
remained  visible  with  the  star  above  it ;  and  then 
all  dissappeared,  with  the  large  blue  oval  and  tho 
four  tapers,  which  had  remained  lighted  till  the 
end.  The  parish  priest  called  to  the  children  from 
the  farther  end  of  the  barn,  where  he  was  seated, 
and  said  to  them : 

"  Do  you  see  anything  still  ?" 

"No,  reverend  sir;  all  has  disappeared.  It  is 
all  over." 
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It  was  a  quarter  to  nine  o'clock.  The  crowd 
went  slowly  home,  talking  together  of  an  event  so 
prodigious,  and  which  left  an  impression  of  sweet- 
ness profound  and  ineffaceable. 

This  marvellous  fact  spread  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning.  Not  one  could  be  found  in  the  parish 
who  did  not  believe  it. 

"  We  know  our  children,"  they  said ;  "  they  are 
not  capable  of  inventing  anything  like  this." 

Every  evening  the  faithful  of  the  village,  and  all 
the  villages  round  about,  flock  to  the  church, 
which  is  too  small  to  contain  the  pious  multitude. 
The  Rosary  is  said,  some  of  the  canticles  or  hymns 
are  sung,  which  were  sung  in  the  bam  on  the  day 
of  the  apparition ;  and  those  only  who  have  wit- 
nessed it,  can  form  an  idea  of  the  ardent  faith  and 
profound  piety  of  this  numerous  assemblage.  We 
ourselves  were  effected  by  it  even  to  tears. 

When  they  leave  the  church,  every  one  examines 
the  heavens  to  see  if  on  a  sudden  the  celestial  vis- 
ion is  not  going  to  appear  again.  Pilgrims,  some 
from  the  neighboring  dioceses,  others  from  a  great 
distance,  keep  coming  every  day  to  the  village. 
They  visit  the  barn,  see  and  question  the  happy 
children,  who,  in  spite  of  the  fatigue  and  annoy- 
ance which  this  evidently  causes  thera,  readily  com- 
ply with  what  is  requested  of  them.  Many  per- 
sons, who  at  first  would  not  believe,  or  had  been 
attracted  to  Pontmain  only  by  a  feeling  of  mere 
curiosity,  struck  with  the  artless  manner  and  can- 
dor of  the  children  and  with  the  wonders  which 
they  themselves  witnessed,  went  back  convinced 
that  they  told  the  truth,  and  of  the  reality  of  the 
consoling  Apparition. 

The  diocese  of  Laval,  which  is  so  deeply  imbued 
with  religion,  accounts  itself  happy  in  the  thought 
that  the  Blessed  Virgin  should  have  chosen  it  for 
the  manifestation  of  her  maternal  goodness,  and 
of  the  merciful  designs  of  her  divine  Son  in  favor 
of  the  unhappy  and  too  guilty  country  of  France. 
Oh,  that  we  may  correspond  with  this  great  favor 
by  redoubling  our  faith,  confidence  and  love,  and 
by  a  more  and  more  tender  devotion  to  the  Mother 
of  God! 

And  may  the  generous  offerings  of  the  pious  pil- 
grims enable  us  ere  long  to  erect  at  Pontmain,  on 
the  spot  where  the  Apparition  was  seen,  a  chapel 
which  may  hand  down  to  the  most  distant  ages, 
together  with  the  testimony  of  our  filial  gratitude, 
the  memory  also  of  the  mercies  of  Mary  to  France, 
her  own  special  kingdom ! 

Jtegntim  Gallue,  Segnum  Marice. 

The  kingdom  of  France  is  the  kingdom  of  Mary. 


Hope  is  what  makes  the  happiness  of  man  on 
earth.  Some  people  hope  too  much,  and  others  do 
not  hope  enough. — Cure  ofArs. 


XIMENES. 

An  Historical  Tale. 

BY  MABIiLFUILOS, 
Author  of  "  Thecla,"  "  Modestus,"  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  m. 

[COKTINUED.] 

As  it  was  late  now,  Ximenes  and  the  Father  re- 
tired to  their  apartments  in  silence.  An  hour 
elapsed,  then  the  door  of  the  Archbishop's 
chamber  quietly  opened  and  the  prelate  came  forth, 
and  taking  his  stand,  with  folded  arms,  at  the 
window  gazed  out  into  the  night. 

And  a  beautiful  scene  it  was  upon  which  the 
sad  eye  of  the  great  religious  rested.  A  delight- 
ful garden  lay  quietly  in  the  soft  light  of  the  moon. 
So  bright  was  it  that  the  solitary  watcher  could 
easly  distinguish  the  colors  of  the  flowers  that 
spread  in  rich  profusion  over  a  thousand  difler- 
ently-shapcd  beds.  Here  and  there  the  heavy, 
tangled  foliage  revealed  the  graceful  forms  of  mar- 
ble statuary,  looking  ghostlike  in  the  moonlight. 
Down  pleasant  alleys,  fringed  with  every  species 
of  plant  and  flower,  he  could  see  the  shadows  of 
the  leaves  moving  in  fantastic  shapes  upon  the 
walks.  A  small  lake,  brilliant  as  burnished  gold, 
rippled  in  languid  enjoyment  upon  an  artificial 
beach  of  pure  marble.  Here  and  there  stately 
swans  sailed  upon  the  bosom  of  this  enchanting 
mere,'  leaving  a  musical  wake  behind  them.  A 
couple  of  delicate  fawns,  cream-colored  and  white- 
breasted,  stood  quietly  by  the  shore,  as  if  gazing 
upon  their  own  pretty  forms  mirrored  in  the  calm 
water.  IJordering  this  charming  scene  was  a  cres- 
cent of  gently  undulating  hills,  that  looked  like 
giant  shadows  hovering  over  the  garden. 

"  How  lovely  are  Thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  1" 
murmured  Ximenes.  "  Even  earth  can  put  on 
Heaven's  blest  reflection."  He  paused  awhile,  and 
gently  opened  the  window,  through  which  he 
passed  into  the  garden.  He  stood  in  the  shade  of 
the  palace,  in  an  atmosphere  faint  with  a  thousand 
pleasant  odors.  A  mere  breath  of  wind,  soft  and 
hurried,  fanned  his  brow  and  fell  gracefully  upon 
his  senses. 

"Glorious  things  are  said  of  thee,  O  city  of 
God !"  he  resumed.  *  "  We  can  easily  understand 
what  it  is  when  nature  and  art  can  produce  such 
a  scene  as  this."  • 

He  was  about  to  walk  forward  when  a  slight 
movement  of  distant  shrubbery  restrained  him. 
He  looked  toward  the  spot  earnestly,  and  retired 
farther  into  the  shade. 

Suddenly  there  peered  through  the  stunted  trees 
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a  dark,  ferocious  face,  with  eyes  glittering  with  a 
malicious  purpose  of  some  kiud.  It  did  not  need 
tbo  turban  to  reveal  the  race  to  which  the  intruder 
belonged.  In  his  band  he  held  a  long,  shining 
dagger,  evidently  of  value,  for  it  sparkled  with 
subdued  light  in  the  silvery  rays  that  fell  upon  it. 
He  emerged  and  retired  twice  or  thrice,  as  if  he 
heard  some  noise,  but  at  last  sprang  boldly  from 
his  concealment  and  crouched  like  a  panther  be- 
hind a  tree  near  the  window.  Ximenus  could  sec 
his  white  teeth  gleaming  like  those  of  the  beasts 
of  the  desert. 

The  Archbishop  knew  not  what  fear  was,  as  his 
whole  life  amply  tcstiHed,  nevertheless,  this  stealthy 
intruder  upon  the  well-guarded  precints  of  the 
royal  palace  alarmed  him  a  good  deal.  Detection 
was  almost  certain,  and  the  penalty  fearful  to  con- 
template. None  but  a  fanatic  would  expose  him- 
self in  such  a  manner  to  almost  certain  destruction. 

The  intrepid  prelate  bounded  suddenlv  forward 
into  the  light,  and  with  a  loud  voice,  cried : 

"  Stop  I" 

The  assassin — for  he  could  have  no  other  object 
than  murder — sprang  back  a  few  paces  helpless 
with  consternation. 

"Wretch!  what  would  you  here  at  this  hour? 
And  why  that  unsheathed  dagger  ?"  demanded  the 
Archbishop,  in  Arabic. 

The  assassin  had  now  recovered  himself,  and, 
apparently  abandoning  his  purpose  as  hopeless  on 
this  occasion,  put  up  his  dagger  and  gazed  upon 
Ximenes  with  an  air  of  gloomy  defiance. 

•'  Answer  me,  follow,  what  is  your  business  here 
at  this  hour?"  repeated  Ximenes.  "Speak,  or  I 
shall  alarm  the  guard!" 

"  Bah !— Giaour,  dog !"  muttered  the  Moor,  with 
suppressed  fury.  "Allah,  confound  you!  But 
Mustapha  will  revenge  his  race  yet !" 

Mustapha  had  been  the  Lieutenant  of  King 
Almanzor. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  thought  Ximenes,  "  that  this 
man  can  be  the  renowned  Moorish  general  ?" 

He  was  about  to  pursue  his  inquiries  further, 
when  of  a  sudden  a  body  of  helmeted  men  dashed 
forward  from  the  adjoining  court-yard  into  the 
garden.  At  their  head  was  a  tall,  wild-lofjking 
muleteer,  who  cried,  as  the  guards  approached : 

"  There's  the  caitiff,  senors  !" 

"With  a  bound  like  an  enraged  lion's,  the  Moor 
passed  up  the  garden  walk  and  into  the  shrubbery, 
the  soldiers  at  his  heels.  Ximenes  watched  the 
pursuit  eagerly,  as  may  be  imagined,  and  consid- 
ered the  capture  of  the  fugitive  a  matter  of  course. 
Ho  kept  his  eyes  upon  the  hills,  imagining  that  if 
the  Moor  escaped  from  the  garden  he  would  make 
for  them  rather  than  fly  to  the  hostile  city.  Nor 
was  Ximenes  mistaken.    He  saw  the  man  ascend 


the  highest  hill  with  the  speed  of  a  deer,  having 
evidently  got  clear  from  his  pursuers.  When  ho 
reached  the  summit,  the  undaunted  infidel  turned 
and,  raising  his  dagger  high  above  his  head,  hurled 
a  malediction  upon  the  Christian  name.  A  scat- 
tering fire  answered  him.  He  sprang  over  the  hill 
and  disappeared. 

Ximenes  was  about  to  leave  the  spot  upon  which 
he  stood,  when  a  heavy  hand  was  laid  upon  his 
shoulder,  while  a  gruif  voice  cried  out  to  others  at 
some  distance : 

"  This  way,  my  men.  Here  is  the  infidel  bound's 
companion  disguised  in  the  garb  of  Holy  Church !" 

They  rushed  upon  him,  and  would  have  sub- 
jected the  Archbishop  to  rude  treatment,  had  not 
the  tall  muleteer  before  mentioned  arrived  upon 
the  scene  and  asked  them  to  desist. 

"  Have  I  not  seen  you  before,  reverend  sir  ?" 
asked  the  muleteer,  peering  closely  into  the  prel- 
ate's face. 

"  I  don't  know,  good  friend,"  answered  Ximenes, 
smiling. 

"  Didst  thou  not  stop,  reverend  sir,  at  the  inn  of 
my  good  crony,  Carlos,  yesterday  ?" 

"  Ah — now,  I  recollect,"  said  Ximenes.  "  Thou 
art  the  Pedro  who  was  there  at  the  same  tune,  art 
thou  not?" 

"  Por  Bacco !  that  I  am,  and  no  one  else  my 
master,"  replied  Pedro,  relieved  of  his  suspicions  at 
once.  ".Come,  my  men,"  be  continued,  turning  to 
the  guard,  "  beseem  yourselves  as  becometh  valiant 
Soldadas.  This  holy  father  is  no  meat  for  you. 
Cessa !  put  up  your  sanguinary  swords,  bold  sons 
of  Hercules.     Ha!  said  I  not  well,  good  father?" 

Ximenes  was  about  to  explain  his  presence  there 
and  communication  with  the  Moor,  when  the  com- 
mander of  the  holy  guard,  Don  Stefano  d'Avila, 
appeared  upon  the  scene  simultaneously  with 
Father  Francisco  who  had  been  awakened  by  the 
noise. 

"What  is  this,  my  men?"  asked  Don  Stefano 
abruptly  as  he  approached. 

The  sergeant  of  the  guard  related  how,  having 
been  warned  by  the  honest  muleteer  of  a  Moor  ap- 
proaching the  palace  with  an  evil  design,  he  had 
almost  captured  the  villian  and  would  have  done 
so  only " 

"  He  ran  too  fast  for  us,  an't  please  your  wor- 
ship," interrupted  Pedro,  with  a  grin. 

The  sergeant  eyed  Pedro  a  moment  with  a  sav- 
age look,  but  said  no  more. 

"And  who  is  this  gentleman?"  asked  the  offi- 
cer, observing  that  the  guard  still  surrounded  Xim- 
enes.' 

Father  Francisco  stepped  from  the  window  and, 
making  a  polite  bow,  said  : 

"  This  gentleman,"  pointing  to  the  silent  though 
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amused  prelate,  "is  Don  Francisco  Ximenes  de 
Cisncras,  lately  Provincial  of  the  Franciscans  and 
Confessor  to  the  Queen,  but  now.  Archbishop  of 
Toledo  and  a  sworn  member  of  their  Majesties' 
Council." 

If  a  bombshell  had  fallen  into  their  midst  the 
soldiers  could  not  have  been  more  astounded  when 
they  heard  this  formidable  array  of  Ximenes'  titles 
and  dignity. 

"  Pardon,  your  Grace, — pardon !"  cried  they, 
dropping  upon  their  knees  in  great  perturba- 
tion. 

Ximenes  told  them  to  arise.  "  Tou  but  did  your 
duty,  soldiers,"  said  he,  quietly. 

Don  Stefano  bent  on  one  knee  to  receive  the 
Archbishop's  blessing. 

*'  Are  ye  satisfied  now,  ye  varlets  I"  exclaimed 
Pedro,  after  following  the  officer's  example. 
"  This  is  a  case  of  excommunication,  at  least.  If 
every  one  of  you  who,  in  proper  person  or  by 
proxy,  did  lay  hands  upon  his  most  illustrious  rev- 
erence is  not  excommunicated,  I'm  a  villain — a 
Moorish  villain.  "What !  ye'U  show  your  zeal,  will 
you,  and  that,  too,  upon  the  Lord's  annointed! 
Well,  there  be  no  canon  law  nor  rubrics  extant  if 
ye  be  not  compelled  to  stand  at  the  door  of  St. 
lago's  Church,  arrayed  in  the  habiliments  ye 
deserve,  videlicet,  sheepskins." 

"You  are  a  strict  canonist,  good  Pedro,"  said 
the  Archbishop,  laughing  at  the  muleteer's  indig- 
nant remonstrance.  As  for  the  soldiers,  they  were 
silent,  for  they  thought  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  honest  Pedro's  words. 

"Ha!  do  I  not  know  how  it  will  be?"  replied 
Pedro.  "  Now,  look  you,  my  masters,  there  was  a 
most  inimitable  villain  in  our  parish  of  St.  Thomas, 
Siquen^a,  who  laid  hands  on  the  priest,  e'en  as  ye 
have  done  this  sorrowful  night.  Now,  mark  ye 
what  we  did  to  him ;  first,  there  was  the  syndic, 
who  shaved  the  knave's  head  and  put  him  in  the 
stocks,  where  we,  lads  of  faith,  did  treat  him  to  a 
shower  of  ancient  eggs ;  second,  his  name  was  de- 
nounced from  the  altar — I  heard  it,  so  I  speak  upon 
good  authority ;  lastly,  he  was  compelled  to  stand 
four  Sundays  at  the  church  door  with  the  skin  of  a 
lugubrious  ass  as  a  martial  cloak  withal.  We  used 
ever  after  to  call  him  a  pillar  of  the  church, 
though,  for  that  matter,  methinks  he  was  a  but- 
tress of  the  church — he  never  went  inside  it. 
Now,  lads,  your  heads  arcr  shaved  close  enough 
already,  so  ye  escape  that  punishment.  The 
stocks  may  be  remitted,  ye  being  military  men. 
But  the  sheepskins  I  think  wholesome  for  your 
soul's  correction.    Ha !  what  think  ye  ?" 

"Methiuks  you  are  a  chattering,  well-meaning 
varlet,"  said  Don  Stefano.  "  However,  ye  have 
done  good  service  to-night.    You  shall  come  to  my 


quarters  and  relate  by  what  means  you  discovered 
the  wicked  designs  of  the  accursed  Moor." 

"  I  can  only  tell  my  tale  to  their  mjyesties,"  an- 
swered Pedro,  with  great  dignity.  "  If  you  prom- 
ise to  get  me  speech  of  the  queen  to-morrow,  or 
rather  to-day,  for  morning  is  near  at  hand,  as  the 
chanticleer  doth  shrilly  testify,  I  shall  be  infinitely 
obliged  to  you,  sir." 

"  I  shall  see  that  you  gain  speech  of  her  majesty, 
good  Pedro,  and  so  fare  you  well,  gentlemen,"  said 
Ximenes,  who,  with  Father  Francisco — who  had 
stood  listening  in  profound  astonishment  to  the 
strange  discussion — retired  to  his  chamber  once 
more. 

Pedro  marched  off  with  the  guard,  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  the  night  with  them.  He  put  on  an 
air  of  vast  importance,  and  was  a  very  Job's  com- 
forter to  the  appprehensive  soldiers.  Even  when 
they  had  reached  their  quarters,  the  muleteer  kept 
them  from  their  sleep  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  lis- 
tening to  a  homily,  of  which  the  following  few 
words  may  be  taken  as  an  example  : 

"  No  doubt,  your  crime  was  a  very  grave  one, 
but,  doubtless  again,  the  Church  will  take  into 
consideration  your  ignorance,  which,  surely,  is 
very  great.  And,  after  all,  ye  stand  much  in  need 
of  humility,  for  pride  is  the  besetting  sin  of  mili- 
tary men.  It  is  true,  ye  would  have  any  uniform 
rather  than  sheepskin,  but  we  can't  have  every- 
thing in  this  miserable  world  we  want.  Moreover, 
what  a  fine  example  ye  will  be  to  deter  others  from 
like  evil  courses.  They  will  say, '  if  soldiers  put 
up  with  that,  surely  we,  base  civilians,  may.'  " 

"  Wilt  thou  hold  thy  tongue !"  roared  one  of  the 
men,  in  an  agony  of  apprehension  of  the  threat- 
ened disgrace.  "  Get  thee  to  bed,  thou  magpie, 
and  sleep !" 

"  Ha !"  quoth  the  unmoved  Pedro.  "  I  marvel 
not  at  thy  exhibition  of  anger,  for,  doubtless,  until 
thou  art  shriven,  thou  art  given  over  to  a  repro- 
bate sense.  I  wonder  how  you  can  talk  of  sleep 
having  such  an  uneasy  conscience.  If  I  were  not 
a  charitable,  forgiving  soul,  I  would  not  speak  to 
you  nor  stay  here  in  your  scanty  quarters.  For, 
what  sayeth  authority?  'Evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners.' " 

"Thou  hast  no  manners,  thou  varlet,  or  thou 
wouldst  not  keep  us  from  our  natural  rest !"  cried 
one  of  the  guard. 

"Then,  again,"  continued  Pedro,  not  noticing 
this  last  assault,  "  see  how  good  Catholics — which, 
I  am  grieved  to  say,  I  fear  ye  are'not,  nor  can  be 
for  some  time  time  to  come, — can  make  wholesome 
comparisons  wherewith  to  feed  their  meditations. 
That  garden,  to-night,  reminded  me  of  paradise, — 
the  illustrious  Archbishop  seemed  to  be  Adam — " 

"  Where  was  Eve?"  asked  one  of  the  men. 
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"  Where  thou  shouldst  have  been  an  hour  ago, 
thou  varlct,— in  her  bed."  Then  continuing: 
"  The  illustrious  Archbishop  seemed  to  be  Adam, 
and  that  vile  Moor  was  the  demon  creeping  in  to 
cause  ruin  and  death.  I  warrant  me,  not  one  of 
you  thought  of  this  comparison,  and  yet  it  came  to 
mo  as  naturally  as  my  mother's  black  rod,  which 
she  always  kept  In  readiness  over  the  mantle- 
piece." 

"  Would  she  had  given  you  more  of  the  rod," 
growled  the  sirgeant,  who  was  half  asleep,  reclin- 
ing upon  his  bed. 

" I  would  she  had,"  said  Pedro,  very  gravely,  "I 
should  then  have  had  more  reason  to  remember 
her.  But,  if  your  conduct  received  its  just  due,  ye 
should  be  whipped  with  scorpions,  lashed  with 
vipers  and  battered  with  Hercules'  club.  Well," 
throwing  himself  upon  the  floor,  "  bless  ye,  for  all 
that.  Never  wince  under  correction,  and  ye  shall 
find  a  board  with  an  easy  conscience  much  more 
pleasant  and  soft  than  a  bed  of  down  with  a  bad 
one.  So  our  old  parish  priest  used  to  tell  us,  and 
he  might  be  believed,  for  he  joined  practice  to  pro- 
fession, which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  cannot  always 
be  said  of  unfortunate  Pedro.  Good  night,  and 
may  Our  Lady  defend  us!" 

Soon  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  loquacious 
Pedro  fell  like  music  upon  the  ears  of  the  much- 
vexed  guard.  They  muttered  their  indignation 
awhile,  in  broken  sentences,  and  then  fell  fast 
asleep. 

The  Pope  and  the  Assembly. 

M.  dc  Belcastel,  who  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
forty-five  other  members  of  the  National  Assembly, 
recently  forwarded  an  addr3as  to  the  Pope,  has  re- 
ceived the  following  reply,  which  is  published  in 
the  Univers: 

"  To  my  dear  ton  De  Belceuiel  and  his  eolleaffuet,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  the  National  Assembly  of 
France,  Pius  IX,  Pope. 

"  Wo  congratulate  you,  well  beloved  children,  who, 
being  intrusted  with  the  formidable  task  of  restoring 
and  reconstituting  public  order,  disturbed  by  a  long 
and  cruel  war,  by  the  overthrow  uf  institutions,  and  by 
a  frightful  insurrection  of  very  criminal  men,  have 
thought  that  In  so  difficult  an  undertaking  It  was  es- 
pecially proper  to  look  up  to  God  and  to  begin  by  affir- 
ming Ilia  rights  and  those  of  the  Church  in  order  to  ob- 
tain for  yourselves  the  gift  of  counsel  and  for  your  unfor- 
tunate countrymen  efficacious  support  from  the  source 
of  light.  Justice,  and  authority.  As  your  misfortunes 
have  been  the  fruit  of  perverse  doctrines  which  have 
weakened  faith  and  corrupted  science  and  manners,  and 
as,  consequently,  It  Is  Important  to  prove  clearly  that  the 
remedy  consisii  in  the  rejection  of  those  doctrines,  we 
regard  as  a  very  happy  event  your  act  of  full  submis- 


sion to  the  dcflnitlons  of  the  Council  of  the  Vatican, 
and  the  absolute  devotion  you  profess  for  the  throne  of 
truth,  which  baa  received  from  Heaven  the  mission  of 
crushing  error,  and  thereby  removing  the  roots  of  evil. 
Still,  it  is  manifest  that  it  cannot  freely  and  efficiently 
fulfil  that-jnission,  as  well  as  the  other  charges  of  Its 
supreme  ministry,  unless  Itself  enjoying  a  sovereign  lib- 
erty, freed  from  the  control  of  any  other  authority. 
For  this  end  the  Divine  providence  has  endowed  it  with 
a  civil  principality  in  its  own  right.  That  is  why  a  sac- 
rilegious oppression  and  the  ursurpatlon  of  a  domain  of 
that  nature,  which  have  moved  the  hearts  of  the  faith- 
ful throughout  the  universe,  whose  sacred  rights  have 
been  trampled  under  foot,  have  equally  inflamed  your 
zeal  to  stigmatize  so  great  a  crime,  and  to  call  upon 
the  leaders  of  nations,  especially  your  country,  to  re- 
dress so  great  an  iniquity.  This  religtons  zeal  is  an 
Irrefutable  proof  of  your  faith  and  of  your  piety  ;  it  tes- 
tifies to  the  independence  and  firmness  with  which  yon 
will  fulfil  your  legislative  duties.  It  affords  a  hope,  also, 
that  the  majority  of  your  colleagues,  influenced  by  a 
desire  to  promote  the  real  and  substantial  welfare  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  country,  will  presently  share  your 
convictions  and  give  you  the  benefit  of  their  co-oper- 
ation. That  is  what  we  certainly  shall  ardently  solicit 
from  God — we  who  look  for  the  salvation  of  France  and 
of  all  the  universe  In  the  re-establishment  of  religion, 
of  truth,  and  of  Justice  ;  and  we  heartily  l>eseech  His  aid 
for  you  in  your  arduous  task.  In  the  meantime,  as  a 
sign  of  divine  favor,  and  as  a  proof  of  our  paternal 
affection,  we  bestow  upon  you,  from  the  bottom  of  our 
heart,  our  apostolic  benediction. 

"  Given  at  Rome,  the  5th  of  October,  1871,  being  the 
acth  year  of  our  Pontificate. 

••  PIUS  IX,  POPB.'» 


The  Archbishop  of  Manich. 

The  proceeding  of  the  new  sect  of  old  Catholics  at 
Munich  have  not  escaped  ecleslastlcal  censure,  and  the 
people  have  been  solemnly  warned  against  priests 
under  excommunication.  The  Archbishop  of  Munich 
has  issued  a  Pastoral  letter,  in  which  he  denounces  as 
an  abnsc  of  municipal  authority,  and  as  a  violation  of 
the  rights  of  the  Church,  the  complete  surrender  of  the 
Church  of  Saint  Nicholas  to  the  Old  Catholics  for  the 
regular  celebration  of  di  viae  service  on  Sunday's  and  holi- 
days. The  Archbishop  having  In  vain  protested  against 
this  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Church,  and  called  In 
vain  for  the  protection  accorded  by  the  Constitution, 
proceeds  to  declare  that  au  excommunicated  priest  is 
absolutely  forbidden  to  perform  sacerdotal  functions. 
If  he  does  BO  he  commits  sacrilege  and  if  this  sacrilege 
be  publicly  committed,  it  constitutes 
against  the  Church,  and  an  attempt 
You  ought,  says  the  Bishop,  as  Cai 
every  occasion  such  a  profanatlonj 
manner';  and  as  for  the  unhappy 
such  sacrilegious  acts,  you  ought  t 
deepest  compassion,  and  pray  with 
may  cure  them  of  their  blindness,  and 
pcntance.    Ti>e  Bishop,  after  pointing  out  the  scandal- 
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0U8  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  municipality,  In 
giving  up  in  spite  of  the  Bishop  and  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  a  Catholic  Church  to  sacrilegious  uses,  and 
warning  the  Catholics  of  Munich  to  take  no  part  in  de- 
plorable assemblages  which  are  called  the  service  of  God, 
but  which  are  in  reality  grave  offences  against  Him 
proceeds  thus:  What  we  long  ago  predicted  is  every 
day  becoming  more  evident :  namely,  that  men  who  in 
the  beginning  only  avowed  the  intention  of  opposing  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Vatican  Council,  have  ended  by 
throwing  overboard  the  foundations  and  the  essential 
points  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Thus  this  Congress  of  the 
so-called  Old  Catholics,  which  we  had  the  misfortune 
to  see  assembled  some  weeks  ago  in  our  city  of  Munich, 
so  much  renowned  for  the  antiquity  of  its  faith,  has 
proved  how,  under  this  name,  a  small  band  of  more  or 
less  declared  enemies  of  the  Church,  after  having  still 
for  some  time  preserved  some  remnants  of  faith,  had  no 
sooner  separated  from  the  rock  on  which  Christ  had 
built  his  Cnurch,  than  they  went  more  and  more  astray 
from  her  Div  ine  Master. 


Intemperance. 

Have  you  ever  thought  with  intelligent  serious- 
ness on  the  subject  of  intemperance?  Do  not 
think  I  am  going  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  the 
beauties  of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law.  I  am  not. 
The  advocates  of  such  principles  are,  in  my  mind, 
as  intemperate  in  their  peculiar  views,  as  are  their 
opponents  in  their  peculiar  habits.  The  middle 
course  is  always  the  temperate  course  in  any 
undertaking,  and  hence  our  support  of  any  idea  or 
question  may  be  pushed  with  such  extravagant 
zeal  that  it  degenerates  into  the  worst  form  of 
tyrannical  intern perateness.  On  disputable  sub- 
jects, who  can  say  that  he  is  the  ultimate  author- 
ity ?  And  what  man  can  say  that  he  alone  holds 
the  absolute  truth  on  this  or  that  question,  (out- 
side of  questions  of  faith),  and  that  whoever 
opposes  him  is  necessarily  wrong?  All  human 
views  on  any  subject  are  questionable,  doubtful, 
disputable,  and  hence  in  dubio  Ubertas,  but  where 
is  the  liberty  in  the  fanatical  advocacy  by  one 
man  or  party  of  a  question  whose  qualities  or 
appropriateness  are  oppositely  contested  or  de- 
nied by  another  man  or  party  equally  intelligent 
and  earnest  ?  Intemperance,  for  instance,  in  the 
advocacy  of  peculiar  political  opinions  has  often 
produced  reUdlions-that  hadJ;o  be  extinguished  in 
the  blooiLqf  m^iads  of  innocent  men.  Similar 
evil  results  foho\y  from  intemperance  in  any  other 
pud  of  couduct,»  nian  may  choose  to  pursue. 
\  Thedt«titW!yalltaien  unite  in  the  condemnation 
6f  iatemperamfe  n6  matter  under  what  name  or 
guise  itTna/co^,  but  in  practice  the  observance 
of  this  uaivefsal  law  is  exceptional  for  most  men 
condemn  intemperance  in  others,  while  but  few 


condemn  it  in  themselves.  Each  one,  in  speaking 
to  and  for  himself,  says :  "  What  I  hold  or  advo- 
cate is  always  temperate  and  true."  But  in  speak- 
ing to  or  for  others,  the  same  person  will  invariably 
maintain  that  what  they  hold  or  advocate  is  always 
intemperate  and  untrue.  In  all  this  each  one  fails 
to  see  how  inconsistent,  unjust  and  excessively  in- 
temperate his  own  conduct  is,  for  while  he  professes 
to  be  the  champion  of  right  and  liberty  every- 
where, he  is  only  willing  to  concede  the  exercise 
and  enjoyment  of  these  things  to  others  upon  the 
intolerant  condition  that  they  accept  and  use  them 
according  to  his  own  personal  views. 

Although,  thus  far,  I  have  spoken  of  the  vice  of 
intemperance  in  a  general  sense,  yet  as  my  special 
purpose  was  to  speak  of  it  in  reference  to  its  fear- 
ful effects  arising  from  the  excessive  use  of  liquor, 
I  will  confine  what  I  have  to  say,  on  that  point,  to 
an  attempt  at  showing  how  destructive  and  ruinous 
to  success  and  happiness  is  the  gratification  of  this 
most  brutal  appetite  in  humanity.  One  of  the  holy 
Fathers  has  said  tliat  even  in  life  the  drunkard  is 
standing  witli  one  foot  in  hell.  About  this  kind 
of  intemperance  their  cannot  be  allowed  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  because  the  question  is  Ijetween 
right  and  wrong,  and  the  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween them  is  too  clearly  and  too  sharply  drawn 
to  be  mistaken.  Truth  is  necessarily  intolerant  of 
falsehood ;  virtue  of  vice,  and  temperance  of  in- 
temperance. In,  foro  comcientm  falsehood  and 
vice  have  no  day  in  court.  If  they  be  allowed  to 
come  there  at  all,  it  is  only  to  be  judged,  con- 
demned, sentenced  and  punished;  they  have  no 
rights,  no  claims,  no  possible  defense  that  con- 
science and  morality  arc  bound  to  hear  and  re- 
spect. The  Church  condemns,  without  exception, 
all  vice  and  all  error  wherever  they  may  exist; 
she  makes  neither  concession  nor  compromise,  and 
hence  sectisra  and  heresy,  without  stopping  to 
enquire  into  the  reason  and  motives  of  her  action, 
accuse  her  of  severity  in  dealing  with  those  who 
wilfully  refuse  to  accept  the  great  truths  of  eternal 
life  which  she  alone  has,  and  which  she  alone  was 
divinely  commissioned  to  dispense.  The  misfor- 
tune with  the  sects  is,  that  they  either  cannot  or 
will  not  see  the  absolute  impossibility  of  placing 
truth  and  falsehood  on  an  equal  footing.  Certainly 
virtue  and  vice  cannot  be  equal ;  they  are  by 
nature  as  opposite  as  light  and  darkness,  and  so 
long  as  this  is  so,  so  long  must  he  who  possesses  all 
truth  be  intolerant  of  him  who  possesses  all  false- 
hood.   It  is  impossible  for  good  and  evil  to  unite. 

This  same  principle  is  true  of  one  of  the  most 
revolting  and  brutalizing  of  the  many  crimes 
of  which  man  is  capable  of  committing,  namely, 
drunkenness.  Indulgence  in  this  debasing  vice 
changes  human  nature,  and  leads  its  slaves  both 
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In  a  worldly  and  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view  to 
swift  destruction.    Both  individually  and  socially 
It  is  ruinous.    He  who  indulges  in  this  great  crime 
is  an  cuemy  to  himself,  a  suicide,  and  an  enemy  to 
society.    IIo  strikes,  as  an  individual,  at  the  very 
basis  of  society  by  unfitting  himself  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  duties  and  obligations  which  he  un- 
questionably owes  to  his  fellow  men,  and  which  by 
the  law  of  his  Creator  he  is  never  at  liberty  to 
leave  undone.    The  duties  which  each  man  owes 
to  another  in  the  social  order  are  neither  light  nor 
few,  and  he  who  overlooks  these  his  obligations, 
or,  by  his  moral  suicide,  renders  himself  unfit  for 
their  performance  is  guilty  of  a  very  serious  crime. 
The  first  and  great  commandment  of  the  law  is  to 
love  God  above  all  things,  and  the  second,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  high  authority,  is  like  the  first. 
He  who  abdicates  his  reason,  and  murders  all  his 
faculties  by  into.xication,  is  no  longer_  fit  to  fulfil 
either  the  first  or  the  second  commandment  of  the 
law.    In  coming  into  life,  and  in  entering  society, 
each  individual  contracts,  by  the  law  of  God,  to  do 
his  whole  duty  towards  every  other  individual 
therein.    If  two  men  volnnlarily  enter  into  a  con- 
tract to  do  or  not  to  do  a  certain  thing,  they  gen- 
emlly  carry  out  the  terms  of  their  agreement,  and 
neither  is  allowed,  by  human  law,  to  put  liimself 
into  a  condition  where,  having  had  the  ability,  he 
may  deliberately  disable  himself  from  performing 
his  part  of  the  undertaking.    Yet  in  the  most 
sacred,  the  most  solemn,  and  the  most  obligatory  of 
all  contracts,  we  find  men  wilfully  and  deliberately 
repudiating  their  obligations  to  their  fellow  men  in 
society,  and  openly  boasting  of  their  dishonesty  and 
shame.  In  the  next  place,  the  drunkard  is  an  enemy 
to  society  in  as  much  as  he  fails  to  support  bis  fam- 
ily, and  the  family  is  the  basis  of  organized  society 
or  of  government.    Besides  the  wrong  and  misery 
which  he  entails  upon  those  who  have  a  natural 
right  to  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  he  is  guilty  of  an- 
other wrong  in  compelling  the  other  members  of 
society  to  share  the  fruits  of  their  honest  toil  in  the 
support  of  those  wliom  it  was  his  own  natural 
duty  to  maintain  and  eduoitc  as  good  Christians 
and  as  good  citizens.    The  days  which  he  should 
devote  to  earning  food  and  nourishment  for  his 
family,  and  the  money  which  should  be  sjxjnt  in 
procuring  family  comfort,  are  wasted  in  procuring 
his   moral   and    physical    ruin,  and   in  bringing 
sorrow  and  desolation  to  the  home  which  his  tem- 
perance and  industry  should  have  made  happy 
and  prosperous.    It  is  in  saloons  that  the  dc-vil 
recruits  his  grim  legions.    He  gains  more  souls 
and  works  more  havoc  among  men  in  these  places 
than  by  all  the  other  devices  he  has  hit.  upon  si. ice 
the  hour  he  entered  the  garden  of  Paradise.    The 
wonder  is  that  Christian  society  tolerates  the  ex- 


istouce  of  such  places  in  its  midst.    It  seems  to  me 
like  one  nation  jiermitting  .another,  with  which  it 
is  at  war,  to  establish  recruiting  stations  within'  its 
borders  and  recruit  'soldiers  ^from  among  its  own 
subji'Ctsio  fight  against  itself!    I  know  well  enough 
that  every  attempt  to  clean  out  those  sinks  of  sin 
and  crime,  is  met  with  the  spi'cious_cry  of  illiber- 
ality.    Well,  what  of  it?     The   whole  thing  is 
wrong,  criminal,|8inful,  wicked ;  and  I  have'already 
shown  that  there  cannot  be  any  sach^thing  as 
illiberality  towards  crime.    Whatever  is  essentially 
wrong  has  not,  and  cannot  have  any  rights,  and 
therefore  neither  can  it  claim  the  privileges  or  the 
rights  of  liberty.     Liberty  is  not  licentiousness ; 
it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  doing  that  which  is 
right.    The  highway  robber  who  has  been  con- 
victed and  incarcerated  may  declaim  about  lil)erty 
and  the  infringement  of  rights,  through  the  iron 
burs  of  a  felon's  cell ;  the  murderer  may  do  the 
same  thing,  but  who  listens  to   them?  who  be- 
lieves them  ?  who  says  their  riglits  have  been  in- 
fiiuged,  or  their  liberties  violated?    Noone.    They 
hnve  committed  high  treason  against  the  sovereign 
majesty  of  society,  and  by  that  treason  forfeited 
their  rights  to  freedom  and  liberty  alike.  They  have 
no  longer  any.    Now,  if  the  commission  of  a  single 
crime  most  justly  works  the  forfeiture  of  a  man's 
liberty,  and  someiimt'S  of  his  life,  by  what  right 
shall  it  be  said  that  the  suppression  of  this  most 
fertile  source  of  all  crime  is  a  violation  of  liberty? 
The  drunkard  and  he  who  sells  the  foul  poison  are 
participes  crimiim  in  the  blackest  and  most  odious 
treason  against  the  first  and  second  commandments 
of  the  law.    Tliey  steal  the  bread  from  the  hungry ; 
the  clothing  from  the  naked ;  they  are  deliberate 
rebels  against  society ;  they  kill  the  body,  and,  not 
only  the  body,  but  the  soul  also,  the  immortal  soul 
which  the  Word  of  God,  and  which  Ilis  blood 
redeemed.     Is,  then,  the  destruction  of  such  a 
being  of  so  little  importance  that  the  demagogue's 
cry  of  liberty  shall  stand  between  him  and   his 
eternal  destiny?    What  claim  has  he  on  liberty, 
who  violates  all   liberty?    What  right  has  he  to 
mercy,  who  wilfully  ignores  mercy  ?    Let  fiim  have 
justice!    By  the  law  of  justice  such  a  one  should 
be  adjudged  eicUUer  mortuus.      He  has  neither 
right  nor  claim  to  live  in  the  society  against  whose 
existence  he  has  been  conspiring  all  his  life.    "The 
world  owes  me  a  living,  and  it  mwtt  give  it  to  me," 
I  heard  a  drunkard  impudently  exclaim  a  few  days 
ago.    "  The  world  owes  you  a  rope,  and  it  ouglit  to 
give  it  to  you,"  was  the  reply  of  a  bystander.    The 
wife  and  two  children  of  that  unfortunate  man 
were  close  by  begging  him  for  a  few  cents  with 
which  to  buy  some  bread!    The  world  owed  him 
a  living  I    He  forgot  what  he  owed  to  his  wife  and 
children.    He  forgot  what  he  owed  to  the  world, 
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in  refusing  to  give  his  wife  and  children  bread ;  he 
forgot  what  he  owed  to  the  tenderest  and  the 
holiest  voice  of  humanity ;  he  forgot  what  he  owed 
to  his  own  manliood ;  he  forgot  what  he  owed  to 
God.    But  he  did  not  forget  to  leave  his  weeping 
wife  and  hungry  children  on  the  sidewalk  of  a 
public  street,  and  go  off  into  a  saloon  ami  spend 
for  whisky  the  money  that  would  have  brought  the 
smile  of  joy  to  her  face,  and  stilled  the  famishing 
sobs  of  those  two  little  innocents !    On  that  night 
he  occupied  a  bed  in  the  city  prison?    Not  at  all ! 
He  only  stole  the  bread  from  the  mouths  of  his 
wife  and  children,  and  he  was   brought    home, 
with  great  tenderness  by  an   officer,  where  he 
cursed  and   abused  his  family   until  he  became 
a    maniac   with   delirium  tremens.     If  he    had 
stolen  the  same  amount  for  the  mouths  of  his 
wife  and  children  to  keep  them  from  starvtion 
by  famine,  he  would  have   been   arrested  as  a 
felon,  and  punished  by  imprisonment!    That  is 
human  justice.    Now, — ex  una  disce  omnes, — from 
one  learn  what  they  all  are.    Thousands  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  families  are  mined  by  the  use  of 
whisky.    Homes  that  might  be  happy,  and  famil- 
ies that  might  be  comfortable  are  daily  rendered 
miserable  and  driven  to  commit  excesses  in  order 
that  they  may  live.    I  cannot  conceive  any  kind  of 
robber  so  low,  so  detestable,  and  so  utterly  al)omi- 
nable  as  that  which  takes  away  at  one  stroke  the 
food  of  soul  and  body.    This  is  precisely  what 
whisky  does.    Let  no  man  look  lightly  upon  a 
cause  which  necessarily  produces  such  disastrous 
results;  let  no  man  pretend  that  liberty  is  attacked 
by  seeking  to  destroy  that  which  in  every  conceiv- 
able way  saps  the  foundation  of  all  liberty  and  of 
society  itself.    The  infamous  traffic  ought  to  be 
suppressed. 

F. 


Cootributions  for  the  Holy  Father. 


Mrs.  Mary  M.  Phelan,  Lanaister,  Ohio,. 

Hon.  P.  B.  Ewiug, 

Mrs.  P.  B.  Ewing, 

Thomas  Ewing,  "  " 

Miss  Mary  Agnes  Ewing,  "      •     " 

"    Eleanor  Mary  Ewing,      ,"  " 

*'    Mary  Rebecca  Ewing,       *'  " 

"    Mary  Angela  Ewing,        "  *' 

"    Mary  Philoraeua  Ewing,  "  " 

"    Mary  Thendosia  Ewing,    "  " 

Master  John  Gillespie  Ewing,  "  " 

"     Francis  Cointet  Ewing,  "  " 
"     Neal  Gillespie  Ewing,    " 

"     Edward  Sorin  Ewing,    "  " 


The  Dnsscldorf  correspondent  of  the  "Guardian," 
who  is  the  persistent  blower  of  the  new  sect  of  Old 
Catholics  in  Germany,  writes  to  inform  the  Protestant 
public  of  England,  that  "  Old  Catholic  congregations 
are  bep^inning  to  be  established  on  all  sides,"  but  this 
cautious  correspondent  omits  to  state  where  these  nu- 
merous new  congregations  are  to  be  found.    For  lack 
of  such  information  the  writer  has  to  fall  back  upon 
Munich  and  Vienna,  or  rather  upon  the  two  small 
chapels  belonging  in  either  city  to  the  Municipality, 
and  bestowed  by  these  lay  proprietors  on  the  Old  Cath- 
olics.   "  At  Munich,"  he  writes,  "  the  little  chapel  at 
Gasteiburg  has  been  full  to  overflowing,  so  that  they 
are  already  agitating  for  a  larger  church.    On  Scptem- 
ber  the  24th,  Dr.  Mlchelis  held  service  ;  on  October  1, 
Friedrlch,  for  the  first  time  since  his  excommunication, 
celebrated,  and  Relnkens  preached  ;  on  the  8th  and  on 
the  15th  Pcre  Hyaclnthe   celebrated,  and  Friedrich 
preached.    In  the  congregation,  '  all  classes  were  rep- 
resented ;   by  the  Member  of  Parliament  knelt  the 
workman,  and  the  peasant's  wife  by  the  side  of  the 
aristocratic  lady.'    Many,  It  Is  said,  were  seen  at  the 
first  services  weeping  for  joy."    When  names  have  to 
to  be  mentioned,  it  will  be  noticed,  that  as  priests  for  the 
congregations  which  arebeginning  to  be  established  "on 
all  sides,"  the  enthusiastic  correspondent  of  the  "  Guar- 
dian "  can  only  produce  the  tliree  well-woni  names  of 
Friedrich,  Mlchelis,  and  Relnkens,  set  off  by  the  better 
known  name  of  Perc  Hyacintlie,  the  apostate  monk. 
When  Anton  the  notorious  priest  of  Vienna  Is  Intro- 
duced, the  list  of  apostate  priests  Is  nearly  exhausted. 
With  another  flourish  of  trumpets,  the  "  Guardian's  " 
Dusseldorf  correspondent  passes  on  to  Vienna,  where 
he  grows  even  more  enthusiastic  In  his  language,  and 
less  accurate  in  his  statements  of  facts.    Of  course  An- 
ton, the  only  priest  of  the  party  In  Vienna,  Is  made  the 
most  of.  but  we  must  let  this  gentleman  sjieak  for  him- 
self at  Vienna  ;  he  says,  "a  large  Alt-Catholic  conp-e- 
fatlon  has  been  established,  under  Alois  Anton.    The 
alvator  Kapelle,  In  the  Rathliaus,  was  granted  by  the 
municipality  to  the  new  body,  and  last  Sunday  a  ser- 
vice was  held.    Rather  a  scene  took  place,  for  an  early 
Mass  was  celebrated  in  the  church  by  the  "  Roman  " 
party  before    It  was    j^iven    up.      Tlie    building  was 
crowded  to  overflowing,  and  many  women  were  so 
overcome  that  a  demonstration  of  howling  and  scream- 
inp;  took  place  on  their  part,  in  grief,  I  presume,  at  the 
lo»s  of  their  usual  lufallibilist  service,  but  It  had  no  other 
result  than  a  forcible  expulsion  of  the  dervishes.    After 
the  Mass,  the  perpetual  light  before  the  Sacrament  was, 
with    much  ceremony,   extinguished,   and  the    Mon- 
strance and  Clborium  removed.    These  latter  were  for- 
mally given  up  to  the  magistrates  and  by  them  re-dc- 
livcred  to  Anton,  who  then  held  service  to  a  recrowded 
church  of  Alt-Catholics.    After  prayer  before  the  altar, 
he  ascended  the  pulpit,  offered  a  short  prayer,  read  the 
Gosjjcl  for  the  day,  and  preached,  and  then  returning 
to  the  altar  said  Ma-^s."    What  can  we  think  of  the 
writer,  who,  in  the  congregations  intruded  into  the 
Catholic  Churches,  sees  the  workman  kneeling  by  the 
Member  of  Parliament,  and  peasant's  wife  by  the  side 
of  the  aristocratic  lady,  weeping  for  joy  over  the  first 
services  performed  by  excommunicated  priests,  but  In 
the    congregallou    ejected    by  the   Viennese    Munici- 
pality, from  their  ancient  Church,  detects  only  "der- 
vishes howling  and  screaming  in  grief  over  their  forci- 
ble expulsion,"    The  execrable  taste  of  this  writer  is  on 
par  with  his  judgment.   Dr.  Dollingermay  well  exclaim  : 
Save  me  from  my  friends,  and  especially  from  the  too 
gushing  correspondents  of  English  Protestant  news- 
papers. 
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I  will  conclude  these  reflections  by  stating  the 
fact  that  the  Roman  people  are  happy,  leading  a 
peaceful  life,  with  almost  universal  sufficiency  of 
support,  and  widely  spread  comfort  and  uo  oppres- 
sion. They  would  not  have  found  out  any  grouud 
for  unhappiness  had  it  not  been  suggested  to  them 
by  strangers.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  there 
were  never  any  murmurs  against  the  government, 
that  every  one  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  ever}'- 
tliing  that  was  done.  Nor  do  I  mean  that  tlie 
Pai)al  government  never  made  any  mistakes.  But 
on  the  whole,  and  allowing  for  human  infirmities 
and  shortcomings,  I  say  that  the  Papal  States  are 
a  substantially  happy  country,  and  much  happier 
than  many  others  which  are  unfavorably  contrasted 
with  it  by  writers  and  speakers. 

A  variety  of  motives  may  be  assigned  for'  false 
judgments  on  this  subject.  Hatred  of  the  Catholic 
religion  naturally  enough  leads  to  condemnation  of 
the  Pope  and  whatever  he  does.  This  hatred  is 
found  extensively  in  Christian  sects  and  in  the 
multitude  of  infidels  scattered  over  the  world. 
Theu,  among  Catholics— even  otherwise  apparently 
attached  to  their  religion — besides  their  uncon- 
scious adoption  of  false  maxims  propounded  by  the 
enemies  of  our  faith,  there  is  a  certain  jealousy  of 
the  interference  of  Church  or  Churchmen  in 
secular  matters ;  a  notion,  too,  that  Ecclesiastics  d(> 
not  understand,  much  less  appreciate,  the  natural 
interests  of  society,  that  the  affairs  of  this  world  be- 
long of  right  to  themselves,  and  that  priests  and 
bishops  should  be  confined  to  religious  doctrines 
and  preaching  and  sacraments.  Hence,  real  or 
supposed  abuses  or  deficiencies,  which  would  be 
overlooked  in  lay  princes,  are  unmercifully  and 
unreasoningly  criticised  and  condemned  in  Popes. 
Another  motive  is  found  in  what  may,  without  ex- 
aggeration, be  called  a  mania  for  material  progress. 
I  say  a  manMi,  not  a  mere  desire  for  it,  nor  a  zeal 
for  its  promotion,  nor  an  earnest  inculcation  of  its 
advantages — for    all  this  is    reasonable — but    an 


insatiable  longing  for  it,  joined  with  a  belief,  either 
express  or  tacit,  that  all  earthly  good  depends  on 
it,  joined  likewise  at  times  with  a  certain  disregard 
of  possibilities  and  a  forgetfulness  of  the  old  pro- 
verb, that  "  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day." 

Having  stated  what  I  call  the  present  condition  of 
the  Roman  people,  tliat  is  to  say,  their  condition 
under  the  Pope's  sway  now  interrupted,  I  come  to 
the  question  of  their  political  rights.  A  prevalent 
doctrine  in  our  days  is,  that  every  nation  has  a 
right  to  insist  on  being  governed  as  it  pleases,  and 
by  whom  it  plea.ses.  This  is,  perhaps,  rather  a 
crude  way  of  putting  it,  but  there  is  no  substantial 
exaggeration.  Of  course  the  opinion  is  often 
obscurely  expressed  and  more  or  less  masked,  and 
is,  besides,  really  modified  by  many  who  would  not 
adopt  fully  this  political  latitudinarianism.  They 
would,  however,  consider  it  very  moderate  to  assert 
to  every  country  the  right  to  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment framed  on  a  thoroughly  liberal  plan ;  and 
if  this  could  not  be  otherwise  obtained,  they  would 
authorize  the  throwing  oflF  of  allegiance  to  the 
existing  sovereign.  What,  then,  are  we  to  say  of 
the  Roman  people  ?  They  have  the  same  political 
prerogatives  as  any  other.  The  Pope's  civil 
authority  over  them  is  merely  human ;  it  is  no 
more  Divine  than  that  of  any  other  temporal 
prince.  They  may,  then,  get  rid  of  him  if  they  do 
not  find  his  sway  satisfy  them.  They  may  give 
themselves  up  to  the  King  of  Italy,  and  do  their 
part  in  establishing  that  glorious  Italian  unity 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  effect.  This  is  still 
more  obvious  if  they  cannot  obtain  a  free  consti- 
tution from  the  Pontiff".  At  any  rate,  whatever 
may  be  said  concerning  actual  circumstance,  a  ease 
might  arise  in  which  they  could  legitimately  throw 
off  the  Pope's  yoke,  and  what  would  then  become 
of  the  necessity  of  the  Temporal  Power  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff"? 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  in  answering  this 
difficulty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  solving  the  last  of 
the  three  questions  I  originally  set  down  to  be 
treated  of,  I  will  divide  my  observations  by  num- 
bers. 

I.  The  principle — if  principle  it  can  be  called — 
that  a  people  fairly  governed  by  an  otherwise 
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legitimate  sovereign  are  at  liberty  to  dethrone  him 
because  tliey  prefer  another  prince  or  another 
form  of  government,  as  quite  inadmissible.  I  have 
no  objection  to  allowing  that  the  people  are  the 
original  immediate  source  of  civil  authority.  But, 
once  they  permanently  confer  this  authority,  they 
cannot  arbitrarily  take  it  away  from  the  person  or 
persons  to  whom  they  have  given  it.  They  have 
entered  into  a  lasting  contract  which  involves 
obligations  on  both  sides,  and  cannot  be  rescinded 
at  pleasure. 

Besides  the  manifest  intrinsic  unlawfulness  of 
casting  off  allegiance  through  a  mere  desire  of 
change,  though  it  were  done  but  once,  the  admis- 
sion of  the  doctrine  would  involve  a  continual  state 
of  uncertainty  and  instability,  to  prevent  which 
governments  are  instituted.  I  may  be  told  that 
this,  at  most,  would  only  prove  the  inexpediency 
of  the  doctrine,  not  its  unsoundness.  I  answer 
that  a  moral  doctrine  which  is  essentially  inexped- 
ient is  necessarily  false.  The  natural  law  prohibits 
whatever  is  of  such  a  character  that  its  lawfulness 
would  be  a  radical  evil.  There  are  many  things 
severely  forbidden  by  natural  law,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  serious  turpitude  of  each  act  as  on 
account  of  the  mischief  which  would  arise  from 
their  not  being  so  forbidden.  This,  for  instance,  is 
the  reason  assigned  by  Cardinal  de  Lugo  and 
others  for  there  being  an  absolute  materia  gravis  in 
theft,  independently  of  the  relative  grievousness  of 
the  injury  done  to  the  individual  whose  property 
is  stolen ;  because  if  a  sum  so  considerable  in  itself 
as  to  be  notably  attractive  could  be  taken  without 
mortal  sin,  a  great  mischief  would  result  to 
society. 

2.  "What  I  have  said  of  the  unlawfulness  of 
dethroning  a  prince  because  some  other  persons  or 
some  other  form  of  government  is  preferred,  holds 
also  for  the  case  of  discontent  with  the  present 
ruler  on  grounds  which  may  seem  plausible,  and 
are  even  to  a  certain  extent  real.  That  is  to  say, 
a  people  which  is  substautiially  well  and  fairly  gov- 
erned cannot  revolt  legitimately  for  the  sake  of 
what  would  really  be  an  improved  state  of  things. 
The  reason  assigned  in  the  preceding  observation 
applies  here  too.  The  notion  that  every  people 
has  a  right,  at  every  given  time,  to  improve  its 
conditou  by  a  change  of  sovereigns  or  form  of  gov- 
ernment, is  monstrous.  Even  supposing  the  pro- 
posed improvement  would  be  real  if  once  effected, 
the  attempt  is  unlawful,  because  revolution  is 
assuredly  forbidden,  at  the  least,*except  in  a  case 
of  necessity,  and  the  case  supposed  is  not  such. 
The  evils  attending  resistance  to  established 
authority  are  too  great  to  be  incurred  for  the  sake 
of  mere  progress.  Then  we  must  lake  into 
account  the  uncertainty  of  attaining  that  ameliora- 


tion which  is  looked  forward  to,  the  uncertainty  of 
its  continuance  If  attained,  the  errors  which  may 
be  easily  committed  in  judging  of  the  reality  of  the 
improvement.  For  although  I  have  siipposed  that 
in  a  particular  case  the  ultimate  change  would  be 
in  fact  for  the  better,  if  the  principle  of  revolution 
is  so  far  admitted  its  application  cannot  be  confined 
to  such  a  supposition.  For  the  principle  would 
come  in  practice  to  this — that  wherever  a  change  is 
judged  Wcdy  to  be  beneficial,  it  may  be  made.  Now 
those  who  desire  a  change  will  always  represent  it 
as  beneficial,  and  will,  with  some  sort  of  plausible 
reasoning,  work  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
turn  to  account  that  spirit  of  uneasiness  and  that 
love  of  novelty  which  are  part  of  our  corrupt 
nature.  In  one  word,  the  principle  of  the  lawful- 
ness of  revolution  for  the  mere  sake  of  rendering 
better  a  condition  of  things  already  good  and  hap- 
py, is  a  principle  of  instability,  than  which  nothing 
c;in  be  worse. 

The  erroneous  character  of  the  views  I  am  con- 
demning ought  to  be  brought  home  to  us  by  consid- 
ering the  sort  of  men  who  start  undertakings  of 
this  kind.  We  shall  certainly  find  on  examination 
that  they  are  for  the  most  part  bad  men — men  of 
little  or  no  religion  and  of  corrupt  morals,  men 
who  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  can  be  seriously 
aiming  at  a  good  object,  though,  of  course,  they 
take  care  to  give  themselves  credit  for  high  public 
virtue,  and  exaggerate  the  excellence  of  the  result 
they  propose  for  attainment.  I  am  speaking  at 
present  of  revolutions  directed  to  mere  advance- 
ment, not  of  those  which  seek  to  throw  off  a  mani- 
fest and  grievous  oppression ;  though  even  in  these 
bad  men  often  take  the  lead,  but  not  so  exclusively, 
and  even  such  revolutions  are  commonly  criminal, 
at  least  in  their  working.  Indeed,  whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  abstract  lawfulness  of  revolution  in 
eertain  cases,  it  is  hard  to  point  out  instances  of 
revolutions  confined  to  legitimate  objects  and  con- 
ducted on  legitimate  principles.  The  anarchical 
element  generally  enters  largely  into  such  under- 
takings. 

3.  There  is  one  political  privilege  which  is,  in 
our  times,  looked  on  as  specially  necessary,  and 
such  that  every  people  has  a  right  to  insist  on  its 
possession.  This  is  a  free  constitution.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  comes  before  us,  whether  a  nation 
is  entitled  to  go  to  extreme  lengths  in  demanding  a 
constitution,  so  as  even  to  cast  off  allegiance  to  its 
otherwise  legitimate  sovereign  because  he  will  not 
yield  to  its  wishes?  Of  course  a  people  may  law- 
fully make  the  demand  and  persevere  in  urging  it 
with  moderation — but  can  they  go  so  far  as  revolt  ? 
I  say  they  cannot,  if  they  are  in  other  respects 
fairly  governed.  Certainly  a  free  constitution  is 
not  in  itself  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  a  people. 
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It  Is  no  more  necessary  now  than  it  was  in  formt-r 
ages.  The  mere  fact  of  such  tilings  being  the  fash- 
ion In  our  times  docs  not  create  a  title  which  caa 
bo  enforced  legitimately  by  arms.  It  does  not 
enter  into  the  original  contract  with  the  sovereign, 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  is  fulfilling  his  part  He 
might  do  better  by  granting  what  is  asked,  but  he 
cannot  be  dethroned  for  refusing.  This  would  be 
true  eyen  if  coustituiions  were  alway  a  certain  and 
unmixed  good.    But  such  is  not  the  case. 

A  constitution  well  framed  and  firmly  established 
may  be  a  great  jwlitical  benefit;  though  indeeil 
seldom  so  great  in  practice  as  in  theory.    Our  own 
British  Constitution,  which  is  the  most  ancient  and 
the  most  genuine  thing  of  the  kind,  the  growth  of 
ages,  the  result  of  long  experience,  well  adapted  to 
the  temper  of  the  E/iglut/t  people,  and  at  least  tol- 
erably acceptable  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire — 
the  British  Constitution,  I  say,  is  not  so  thorough 
a  guarantee  against  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
State  as  its  written  description  would  kad  a  reader 
to  judge.    There  are,  no  doubt,  safeguards  for  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  but  they  are  far  from  being 
so  complete  or  absolute  as  never  to  be  set  aside. 
But  I  have  no  desire  to  quarrel  with  our  constitu- 
tion.   No  matter  what  be  its  excellence,  we  cannot 
hence  infer  that  similar  blessings  are  to  be  expect- 
ed from  attempts  to  establish  a  similar  system  else- 
where.   It  is  not  every  people  that  is  fit  for  a  con- 
stitution such  as  ours.    In  saying  this  I  do  not 
mean  to  depreciate  other  nations.    They  may  be  as 
good  as  we  are,  or  better,  but  they  may  "still  not  be, 
so  to  speak,  made  for  a  Britinh  Constitution,  and 
yet  it  is  a  BrUinh  Conatitution  they  are  to  get;  for 
ours  13  the  model.    They  may  not  be  made  for  any 
constitution  of  the  same  character — for  what  toe 
should  understand  by  a  constitution.    Then,   to 
Aaw  a  constitution,  and  to  build  one  up,  are  two 
very  different  things.      Ours  built  itself  up  by 
degrees,  with  occasional  shocks  and  struggles,  no 
doubt,  but  still  it  was  in  the  main  a  work  of  time. 
It  was  not  made  to  order.    We  did  not  set  about 
playing  at  parliament  like  some  of  our  neighbors. 
The  starting  of  a  constitution  is  a  perilous  c  nter- 
prise  for  many  reasons ;  and  very  specially  for  this, 
that  the  party  most  active  in  getting  up  a  constitu- 
ti(m  is  usually  an  ultra  party  aiming  at  a  revolu- 
tionary liberty,  which  is  the  same  as  licentiousness. 
This  party,  both  before  the  assembly  of  the  first 
])arliament  and  in  that  parliament,  which  has  on 
its  hands  the   finishing  of  the  constitution,  will 
strive  to  work  out  its  own  purposes,  and  will  keep 
the  country  in  a  state  of  confusion.    It  may  be  a 
long  time  before  things  settle  down  and  the  new 
gi  >vornment  becomes  consolidated,  if  it  ever  becomes 
cousalidated,  and  is  not,  on  the  contrary,  over- 
turned in  the  process. 


4.  There  is  a  peculiar  ground  on  which  the 
Roman  people  have,  if  possible  less  right  than 
others  to  insist  on  a  constitution  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  that  proposed  elsewhere.  The  Pope's 
temporal  sovereignty  is  annexed  to  his  Spiritual 
Primacy^  fundamentally  annexed  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  former.  The  Pope  is  first 
Bishop,  and  tticn  King ;  he  is  King  because  he  is 
Bishop  of  Rome.  This  has  been  going  on  for 
eleven  centuries.  The  Pope's  civil  authority, 
though  otherwise  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  any 
other  prince,  is,  by  its  origin  and  by  very  long  cus- 
tom and  thorough  prescription,  determined  to  be 
of  a  character  consistent  with  his  position  as  Uead 
of  the  Church.  Now,  as  Head  of  the  Church,  the 
Pope  must  be  independent  of  any  control  which 
might  interfere  even  indirectly  with  the  freedom 
of  his  spiritual  government.  It  will  be  well  to 
look  a  little  more  closely  into  this  matter,  so  as  to 
avoid  mistakes  one  way  or  the  other. 

First  of  all,  then,  the  Pope  could  not  safely  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  people  or  their  representa- 
tives any  power  over  ecclesiastical  alfairs.  These 
belong  to  him  as  Pontiff  and  not  as  temporal  sov- 
ereign, and  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  manage 
them,  partly  in  person,  partly  through  an  ecclesi- 
astical organization  distinct  from  his  secular  gov- 
ernment as  such. 

Secondly,  there  docs  not  seem,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  be  any  essential  obstacle  to  constitutional 
government  as  regards  the  internal  civil  adminis- 
tration of  Rome  and  the  Papal  States.    Without  a 
constitution,  the  Pope's  absolute  government  ought 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  same  way  as  the  absolute 
civil  government  of  any  secular  prince  ought  to  be 
carried  on.    The  Pope's  civil  relations  to  his  peo- 
ple are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  any  other  tem- 
poral sovereign.    Of  course,   he  is  emphatically 
bound  to  govern  justly  and  even  religiously,  but 
not  more  justly  nor  more  religiously  than  another 
monarch.    If  we  may  so  speak,  he  is  more  bound, 
but  not  to  more;  because  every  King  is  under  the 
obligation  of  doing  what  is  morally  his  best  to  con- 
duct his  adininistrution  according,  and  quite  accord- 
ing, to  justice  and  religi(m.    The  temporal  and 
spiritual  interests  of  the  Roman  people  are  exactly 
the  same  as  they  would  be  under  a  lay  ruler,  and, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  dealt  with  exactly  in  the 
same  way  by  the  Pope  as  they  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  by  a  lay  ruler  if  he  were  there  instead  of  the 
Pope.    I  am  speaking  of  what  ought  to  be,  whether 
it  tpould  be  or  not.    It  is  needless  to  say  that  no 
Christian  can  legitimately  claim  for  any  nation  a 
sinfully  lax  rule.    Well,  then,  if  the  Pope  as  an 
absolute  sovereign  should  govern  just  the  same 
way  as  a  perfectly  right-minded  absolute  lay  sov- 
ereign, what  is  to  prevent  his  giving  a  free  consti- 
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tution  so  far  as  internal  goverament  is  concerned, 
if  a  lay  sovereign  could  give  it?  He  is  not  bound, 
but  he  may  act  thus.  There  is  no  essential  obstacle, 
but  there  are  difficulties,  as  we  shall  see. 

Thirdly,  although  a  constitution  might  answer 
at  Rome  with  regard  to  internal  affairs,  there  is  a 
special  difficulty  concerning  foreign  relations.  It 
is  a  matter  of  vital  moment  that  the  Pope  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  always  at  peace  with  all  other 
nations.  He  should  never  Ikj  placed  in  a  position 
to  be  forced  by  his  own  ministers  to  undertake  a 
war  against  his  will.  He  should  never  be  liable  to 
any  restriction  in  his  intercourse  with  princes  or 
peoples.  Now  a  thoroughly  complete  constitution 
would  place  the  Pontiflf  in  this  position.  The 
Roman  Constitution  would  therefore  require  to  be 
of  a  more  limited  character  than  what  might  be 
allowed  in  another  country. 

Fourthly,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  construct  a  con- 
stitution so  as  that  it  may  be  efiFectually  kept  within 
certain  prescribed  limits.  Once  the  power  of  the 
sovereign  is  largely  shared  by  a  representative 
body  to  which  his  ministers  are  responsible,  it  is 
hard  to  prevent  encroachments  on  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. If  a  nominally  restricted  parliament  set 
its  heart  on  something  that  is  not  within  its  legal 
competence,  there  are  appliances  available  for  pur- 
suing the  desired  object;  among  the  rest,  that  very 
obvious  one  of  stopping  the  supplies,  as  the  impo- 
sition of  taxes.  Is  a  leading  parliamentary  privilege. 
Suppose  a  Roman  parliament  thought  fit  to  trench 
on  ecclesiastical  ground,  or  to  interrupt  friendly 
relations  with  another  state,  or  to  effect  some 
serious  change  in  the  representative  system  itself, 
what  trouble  might  they  not  give  the  Pope  I  Add 
to  all  this  the  fact  that — as  I  said  before  often  hap- 
pens in  such  cases — those  who  are  pressing  most 
for  a  Roman  Constitution  are  men  well  enough 
inclined  to  go  further  than  the  Pontiff  could  in 
reason  allow.  Still,  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that 
some  steps  might  be  taken  towards  a  constitution 
in  the  Papal  States.  The  present  Pope  was  taking 
steps,  and  had  actually  established  a  parliament 
when  he  was  stopped  by  revolutionary  violence, 
his  Prime  Minister  assassinated,  and  himself  soon 
after  obliged  to  fly  from  Rome.  These  are  cer- 
tainly sufficient  motives  for  waiting  awhile. 
[to  be  continued.] 


Db.  Wordsworth  and  tNie  Huouenots. — A 
correspondent  writing  to  a  Ritualistic  contempo- 
rary says: 

"  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  his  opening  speech  at  the 
*'  Church  Congress  "  speaks  of  the  piety,  zeal,  and  high 
and  holy  bearing  of  the  French  Huguenots,  remarking 
they  were  not  less  illustrious  than  oar  Protestant  Jfar- 


tyrn  (ric)  in  those  three  things.  I  have  usually  understood 
that  though  an  "  Angclican,"  Dr.  Wordsworth  holds  in 
Bome  sort  of  way  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Real  Presence  " 
in  the  Blessed  Sacrament ;  if  that  be  so  It  is  strange 
he  should  call  pious  those  who  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion outraged  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  dishonored 
our  Blessed  Lord  in  that  most  holy  of  all  mysteries ; 
those  zealots  who  massacred  priests  and  tortured  Cath- 
olic laity  in  the  most  horrible  manner,  as  has  just  been 
so  fearfully  put  before  us  by  Mr.  Baring-Gould  in  your 
Taluable  paper  ;  call  high  and  holy  daring  the  ruffian- 
ism of  those  who  plundered  convents  and  churches  and 
murdered  the  inmates  !  Surely  if  Bishop  Wordsworth 
( Anghcan  as  he  is)  had  read  Mr.  Baring-Gonld's  account 
of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Huguenots  he  would 
have  hesitated  to  have  applied  such  noble  epithets  to 
them.  Surely  if  Anglicans  would  always  bear  in  mind 
that  they  are  members  of  the  Church  Catholic  as  well 
as  of  the  Church  of  England,  we  would  be  spared  the 
spectacle  of  a  bishop  who  holds  a  large  portion  of  Cath- 
olic doctrine  speaking  of  the  piety,  zeal,  and  high  and 
holy  daring  of  heretics." — Westminister  Oazette. 


Amertume. 

BY  MAIUAPHILOS. 


O  blighted,  useless  life  I 
Like  to  some  scroll  whose  letters  none  can  read- 
Lost  to  the  world.    Ah  !  better  far  if  freed 

From  this  corroding  strife. 

11. 

To-morrow  comes  and  goes 
Full  of  swift  testimony  of  our  sins, 
When  halting  8«lf,  o'er  self  the  victory  wins  ;— 

Ever  the  worst  of  foes. 


The  pleasant  ways  of  love 
For  all  that's  beautiful,  divine  and  true, 
Wear  for  khe  troubled  heart  a  sombre  hue, 

Though  bright  skies  smile  above. 


We  call,  and  no  sweet  voice 
Whispers  of  freedom  from  the  dreary  pain 
That,  like  the  mourning  bondsman's  hopeless  chain, 

Forbids  us  to  rejoice. 

V. 

Is  there  surcease  of  woe 
Awaiting  blasted  lives  in  some  fair  strand-— 
Bome  amaranthine,  sinless,  sunlit  land, — 

Where  sonl-tears  never  flow  ? 


Sometimes  we  pause  and  think, 
In  strange  communings  words  can  never  tell, 
Of  the  dark  river  and  of  those  who  dwell 

Upon  its  shadowy  brink. 
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VII. 

And  Toicca  seem  to  speak 
Of  some  ffTcat  sorrow  that  lies  bidden  there — 
lliddcu  beneath  the  wing  of  dark  despair— 

Until  the  soul  grows  weak. 

VIII. 

What  do  the  wild  waves  say 
Unto  the  weary  heart  when  llope  Is  fled, 
And  the  best  boon  we  wUh  Is  to  be  dead  T 

"  Wait  for  the  dawn  of  day." 

IX. 

O  dark,  dark,  dark  and  drear 
The  consciousness  of  immortality 
Tied  down  to  sighing,  earthly  misery 

Heart-ache  and  childish  tear. 


The  seasons  come  and  go 
Driving  each  mortal  to  the  fated  goal 
Until  this  clay  lets  free  the'  imprisoned  sool 

For  endless  weal  or  woe. 

XI. 

O  God  I  I  dare  to  pray 
For  Jesus'  sake,  show  mercy  in  that  hoar 
When  Nature  shall  at  Death's  pale  portals  cower, 

Waiting  the  dawn  of  day  I 


[COPTRIOBI     SeOCEKD.] 

ZOE'S  DAUGHTER. 

BT  1CK8.  ANNA  H.  DOB8BT. 
FA.IIT    II. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

DABKNESS  AT  NOON. 

Lucia  got  but  little  rest  that  night ;  the  pain  in 
her  arm  was  so  severe,  and  the  brief  intervals  of 
comparative  ease  she  had,  wlien  she  might  have 
slept,  were  so  filled  with  a  feverish  horror  of  the 
peril  slie  had  escaped,  that  her  nerves,  entirely  un- 
strung, drove  her  nearly  wild.  She  thought  of  her 
rosary,  and  with  a  half  sob  and  lialf  moan,  she  drew 
it  from  beneath  her  pillow,  and  composing  herself 
as  well  as  she  could,  began  to  think  of  the  heav- 
enly patience  of  Makt,  whispering  fervent  Avea 
the  while,  until  i>eace  came  like  a  balm  to  her 
spirit,  enabling  her  to  bear  better  the  pain  of  her 
hurt.  Towards  morning,  however,  she  fell  into  a 
refreshing  slumber  from  which  she  was  awakened 
by  a  ray  of  sunshine  in  her  face,  by  which  she 
knew  it  must  be  late.  For  some  reasons  she  was 
glad  of  having  overslept  herself;  she  hoped  that 
Allan  Brooke  would  have  finished  his  breakfast, 
and  gone  on  his  daily  tour  of  inspection  over  the 


plantation,  which  would  enable  her  to  conceal  the 
painful  result  of  her  adventure  from  him,  she 
hated  so  to  give  him  a  moment's  uneasiness ;  then, 
too,  she  feared  he  would  be  displeased  with  Frank 
for  havHjg  insisted  on  the  drive,  after  being 
warned  about  the  horses.  She  did  not  ring  for 
her  maid,  but  dressed  herself,  and,  putting  her 
arm  in  a  sling,  tlircw  a  crimson  shawl  carelessly 
over  her  shoulders,  and  went  down  to  the  break- 
fast room,  where,  to  her  astonishment,  she  saw  her 
guardian  sitting  quietly  by  the  fireside,  poring  over 
the  Analeciic  MagtuiM,  which  had  come  by  post 
the  night  before,  having  lost  nothing  of  the  flavor 
of  its  rich  contents  by  its  long  voyage  across  the 
ocean. 

"  Why,  my  darling !"  he  exclaimed,  as  she  leaned 
over  his  shoulder  to  give  him  the  usual  "good- 
morning  kiss ;"  "  I  have  been  waiting  for  you." 

"How  you  spoil  me,  Guardy!  I  have  been 
very  lazy  this  morning ;  I  hope  you  didn't  eat  all 
the  breakfast  up  from  me,"  she  answered  cheer- 
fully, as  she  went  across  the  room  to  pull  the  bell 
cord. 

"  There  may  be  some  fragments  left — but  bless 
my  soul!  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  Lucia? 
What's  that  you  have  around  your  neck?  A  sling? 
and  your  arm  in  it?"  exclaimed  Allan  Brooke, 
throwing  the  magazine  aside,  and  starting  up. 
He  had  been  watching  her,  and  saw  the  sling 
when  she  rang  the  bell,  her  shawl  having  slipped 
down.  "And  you  are  as  pale  as  a  magnolia, — tell 
me,  Lucia,  are  you  ill?" 

"  No,  indeed,  Guardy,"  she  answered,  trying  to 
look  as  if  there  was  nothing  the  matter;  "I  am 
very  well." 

"But  what  is  your  arm  doing  in  a  sling?  I 
never  saw  you  with  your  arm  in  a  sling  before, 
and  hardly  suppose  you  wear  it  for  ornament,  my 
child." 

"Well,  Guardy,"  she  answered,  with  a  little 
laugh ;  "  my  arm  got  a  little  wrench  or  something." 

"Which  makes  you  look  like  a  ghost,  with 
great  blue  rings  under  your  eyes — tell  me,  Lucia, 
how  you  got  that  little  wrench ;  I  had  my  doubts 
about  those  horses  yesterday,  and  I'm  sure  that 
you  met  with  an  accident,"  he  said,  gravely,  and 
with  the  slightest  approach  to  a  frown. 

"  Well,  Guardy,  if  you  must  know,  I  took  the 
reins  fhim  Frank  and  drove  a  short  distance,  and 
the  horses  were  too  much  for  my  arm,  that's  all," 
she  said,  determined  to  screen  Frank  as  much  as 
possible,  for  she  had  never  a  doubt  of  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  story  he  had  told  her  about  having  ver- 
tigo, being  dizzy,  and  the  rest  of  it.  Had  she  sus- 
pected how  matters  really  stood,  could  the  veil 
have  been  but  for  a  moment  lifted  from  tlie  lep- 
rous tiiCQ  of  the  false  being  into  whose  keeping 
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Bheexpected  to  entrust  her  happiness,  the  tie  would 
have  been  severed  at  once,  and  she  would  have  fled 
from  him  in  horror.  But  too  pure  herself  to  be 
suspicious  when  she  once  gave  her  trust,  her  only 
thought  was  now  to  screen  him  from  blame,  for 
she  knew  tbat  her  guardian  would  possibly  say 
things  to  him  about  his  reckless  driving,  and  for 
having  risked  both  their  lives  in  the  luce  of  his 
advice  and  warning,  which  might  both  wound  and 
exasjwrate  him,  if  he  got  to  facts  of  their  adven- 
ture, making  it  unpleasant  for  them  all. 

"Did  the  horses  run  away?"  he  asked,  gravely. 

"They  were  unmanageable  for  a  little  while, 
but  came  back  as  quietly  as  two  old  coach  horses ; 
I  never  saw  a  more  splendid  match, — they  go  like 
the  wind,  and  keep  step  beautifully — but  look, 
Guardy,  what  a  pile  of  letters,"  said  Lucia,  glad, 
as  the  servant  came  in  with  the  mail,  of  an  op- 
portunity to  elude  the  subject. 

"  Well,  the  result  is  a  sprained  wrist  for  you,  my 
child,  and  an  attack  of  illness  for  Frank,  who  was 
too  sick  to  leave  his  room  this  morning." 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  that,— is  he  much  sick?" 
asked  Lucia,  quite  shocked. 

"Oh,  no,  no!"  he  answered  quickly;  ever  fear- 
ing to  give  her  pain;  "it's  nothing  serious;  Dr. 
Bean  bled  him  until  he  fainted,  but  he  has  no 
fever,  the  bleeding  prostrated  him— that's  all,  I 
hope.  But  where  in  the  world  did  all  these 
letters  come  from  ?    I  must  see." 

But  Lucia,  quicker  than  he,  took  up  one  with  a 
broad,  red  seal  upon  it — a  large  important  looking 
document — and  with  a  bright  light  flashing  in  her 
eyes,  and  a  proud,  happy  smile,  read  aloud  : 

'''To  IBs  ExcdUncy, 

" '  GOYERNOR  BROOKE, 

" '  Haylands,  Virginia.' 

"There's  no  mistake,  Guardy— it's  all  right; 
here's  sic  semper  tyrannis  upon  the  seal,  and  noth- 
ing wanting ;  you  are  elected  and  I  must  be  the 
first  to  congratulate  the  new  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia ;"  and  going  around  to  his  chair,  she  leaned 
over  and  kissed  his  forehead.  "But  you  don't 
seem  one  bit  glad  I" 

"  I'm  ashamed  to  say  that  I  do  feel  a  regret  at 
the  result ;  I'm  getting  to  be  a  lazy  old  fellow,"  he 
answered  somewhat  sadly.  ^-"  The  very  thought 
of  the  excitement  and  cares  of  public  life  wearies 
me,  and  makes  me  feel  like  running  oflF  some- 
where to  hide.  I  hate,  now-a-days,  even  to  go 
from  one  room  to  another.  A  pretty  Governor  I 
shall  make !" 

"  I'm  glad  there's  something  come  to  rouse  yon, 
Governor  Brooke ;  it  don't  answer  for  fine  Damas- 
cus blades  to  rust  in  their  scabbards.    Now  let 


me  drink  your  Excellency's  health  in  a  cup  of  hot 
coffee,"  said  Lucia,  gaily, 

"One  moment,  darling;  give  me  that  portentous 
looking  document — I'll  see  what  they  have  to  say," 
he  said,  reaching  out  his  hand  for  the  letter, 
which  he  tore  open  and  read. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  with  an  almost  imperceptible 
look  of  worry  in  his  countenance,  "  it  is  so.  It  is 
all  very  flattering,  and  very  kind ;  and  they  want 
me  to  come  to  Richmond  as  soon  as  convenient,  to 
consult  with  certain  political  leaders  there." 
"  But  not  to  remain?" 

"  Oh,  no ;  only  for  a  few  days,  art  present.  If 
Frank  is  better,  III  get  him  to  go  along  too — that 
is  if  it  will  be  agreeable  to  him." 

"  That's  a  charming  plan ;  I'm  sure  he  will  en- 
joy it, — and  I  shall  feel  easier  about  you,  Guardy, 
if  he  is  with  you.  Oh,  Maum  Chloe!"  exclaimed 
Lucia  as  the  old  woman  came  in  with  a  plate  of 
hot  waffles  in  her  hand  ;  "  let  me  introduce  you  to 
the  Governor  of  Virginia.  The  election  is  over, 
and  Guardy  is  now  Governor  Brooke." 

"That's  jist  as  it  ought  to  be;  de  Lord  be 
praised,  Mars  Allan,"  said  the  old  woman,  with  a 
proud  smile,  as  she  dropped  a  conrtsey  before  him. 
"Blood  and  brains  al'ays  crops  out.  I  knowd 
you  wasn't  gwine  to  stagnate  here  at  '  Haylands ;' 
'taint  like  our  family  nthow,  they  has  to  be  in  the 
front  ranks  or  in  ther  graves,"  and  the  proud  old 
creature  chuckled  until  she  was  obliged  to  hold  on 
to  the  back  of  a  chair, 

"  Thank  you,  Maummy ;  thank  you,"  said  the 
master,  laughing,  as  he  shook  her  black  wrinkled 
hand,  heartily  and  kindly,  after  which  she  went  out, 
her  face  radiant  with  delight,  to  spread  the  news. 
Of  course,  a  half  holiday  was  asked  by  the  ne- 
groes, and  enjoyed  to  their  hearts'  content. 
Double  rations  of  molassscs  and  meal  were  given 
out  to  the  heads  of  the  various  families ;  and  at 
night  bonfires  were  lighted  in  honor  of  the  event 
which  had  brought  a  new  accession  of  dignity  to 
the  family,  each  negro  feeling  an  individual  pride 
in  it,  and  exhibited  their  delight  by  dancing  to  the 
wild  music  of  fiddles,  tambourines  and  banjoes 
until  daylight. 

We  record  these  customs  as  things  of  a  past,  to 
show  that  there  were  many  gleams  of  brightness 
threading  the  dark  system  of  human  slavery,  and 
that  it  was  not  altogether  the  gloomy  and  terrible 
thing  which  people  who  knew  but  little  about  the 
relations  between  master  and  slave  in  the  old 
times  represent.  It  was  a  curse,  now  washed  out 
in  blood ;  but  in  those  times,  there  were  humane 
and  Christian  hearts  throughout  the  beautiful 
South-land,  which  lightened  the  burden,  and  made 
the  yoke  of  slavery  as  light  to  bear  as  laws, 
statutes  and  means  allowed  them. 
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The  news  had  qalte  a  reviving  effect  upon 
Frank  Ycllolt,  who  made  his  appearance  down 
stairs  the  next  day  looking  very  pale,  and  Lucia 
observed  that  he  walked  unsteadily  as  he  came 
into  the  room,  and  ran  to  meet  him,  taking  his 
hand  to  lead  him  towards  a  large  cushioned  chair 
near  the  fire. 

"  You  should  not  have  left  your  room  to-day, 
Frank.  Let  me  get  you  a  glass  of  wine  and  a 
biscuit,"  she  said,  standing  by  him. 

"  I  could  not  stay  in  my  room,  Lucia.  Remem- 
ber that  the  clouds  grow  heavy  and  dark  about 
me  when  separated  from  you ; — I  seem  only  to 
live  when  in  your  presence,"  he  answered,  still 
lioldiug  her  hand. 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  being  like  sunshine 
to  our  friends,"  she  said,  drawing  her  hand  away 
in  obedience  to  a  sudden  and  inexplicable  impulse 
of  repulsion,  which  frightened,  then  made  her 
sorry  for  having  done  it,  and  she"  asked  him  "  if 
he  did  not  feel  better  ?" 

"  I  shall  feel  better  when  I  am  assured  of  being 
forgiven  for  recklessness,  Lucia — but  what  ails 
your  hand?"  he  said,  suddenly. 

"  Oh,  nothing  but  a  little  sprain,"  she  answered, 
cheerfully ;  "  dun't  be  so  curious  about  other  peo- 
ple's affairs." 

"  Yes,  but  this, — this  is  my  work,"  he  said,  tak- 
ing her  swollen  hand  tenderly  in  his,  and  pressing 
his  lips  upon  it.  "Can  you  ever  forgive  me, 
Lucia?" 

"  Of  course  I  forgive  you,  Frank.  What  non- 
sence  you  are  talking,  after  making  yourself  ill 
for  fear  of  disappointing  me  about  the  drive!" 
answered  Lucia,  as  she  passed  her  hand  gently 
over  his  hiiir,  smoothing  it  away  from  his  forehead, 
the  first,  only  and  last  approach  to  a  caress  she 
ever  bestowed  upon  him." 

"I  know  now  what  Manm  Chloe  meant  last 
night.  She  gave  me  an  awful  blowing  up  about 
something  dreadful  that  had  happend  through  my 
fault,  during  that  drive ;  and  she  had  me  so  com- 
pletely at  her  mercy,  that  I  could  neither  make 
her  tell  me  what  she  meant,  or  stop  her." 

Lucia  laughed,  saying :  "  You  know  Maum  Chloe 
rules  us  all  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  we  enjoy  being 
hauled  over  the  coals  by  her  immensely.  Do  you 
know,  I  heard  her  scolding  Guardy  like  every- 
thing this  morning,  because  he  hadn't  put  on  his 
woolen  socks?" 

"  There's  no  end  of  good  sense  in  her  meaning, 
when  you  can  get  at  it ;  but  wo  Northern-bred 
folk  aren't  used  to  such  familiarities, — we  have  a 
sort  of  idea  that  negroes  are  a  kind  of  animal, 
altogether  inferior  to  the  white  race,  to  be  kept  at 
bay  and  not  touched  for  fear  of  defilement." 

Just  then  Allan  Brook  came  in,  his  cheeks  ruddy 


with  exercise,  and  brought  with  him  a  sweet,  re- 
viving breath  of  frosty  air, — the  weather  being 
very  cold. 

"  Frank,  my  boy,  I'm  delighed  to  see  you  down. 
There's  nothing  like  a  magnet  to  draw  sick  people 
out  of  their  shells.  Do  you  know  that  in  Franco 
they  make  great  use  of  the  magnet  to  cure  dis- 
eases?" he  said,  pleasantly,  as  he  came  round  and 
shook  hands  with  his  nephew. 

"  I  can  readily  believe  that,  sir,  I  feel  so  much 
better  under  the  attraction  of  mine,  or  rather — " 
he  whispered  to  Lucia,  "  when  near  my  guardian 
angel." 

"  But  I  tell  you  what,  Frank,  Tve  been  to  the 
stables,  and,  taking  advantage  of  your  being  con- 
fined to  the  house,  and  the  prospect  of  the  little 
journey  I  was  speaking  of  last  night,  I  have  given 
orders  for  those  horses  of  yours  to  be  used  in  one 
of  the  heavy  farm  wagons  for  a  weak  or  two,  to 
break  them  thoroughly  before  you  drive  them 
again." 

"Thanks,  sir;  it  is  just  what  I  should  have 
asked,"  he  replied. 

"  Now,  Lucia  dear,  I  must  just  pick  up  some- 
thing to  eat.  I'm  going  to  St.  Inigoes  to  make 
some  preliminary  arrangements  with  Father  Jan- 
nison  about  the  monument  to  Lord  Baltimore, — I 
want  to  get  it  under  way  before  I  go  away  for 
the  winter,"  said  Allan  Brook,  drawing  off  his 
gloves,  his  counteuance  beaming  with  affection  as 
he  stood  upon  the  rug  before  the  bright,  blazing 
woo<l  fire. 

"  That  is  splendid  news,  Guardy.  I  wish  I 
could  go  with  you,  but  I  have  to  make  some  pro- 
motions in  my  work-room  to-day.  The  children 
are  getting  on  so  well,  and  so  much  beyond  my 
hopes, — why,  Guardy,  they  know  ever  so  much  of 
the  cat«chi^m.  But,  good-byl  Give  my  love  to 
Father  Jannison.  I'll  just  run  and  order  them  to 
bring  some  cold  ham  and  things  to  you  here,  and 
be  sure  you  eat  a  hearty  lunch  before  you  start. 
Good-bye,  Frank, — take  care  of  yourself;  I  shall 
be  back  byar-.d-by I"  said  Lucih,  blithely,  as  she 
hurried  away. 

"  I  may  not  be  back  to-night,  Frank,"  said  Allan 
Brook,  after  Lucia  was  gone.  "  I  wish  to  prepare 
myself  for  my  new  duties,  by  receiving  all  the 
strength  I  can  from  the  Sacraments,  and  shall  bo 
obliged  to  stay  over  for  Mass  to-morrow  morning." 

"  I  wish  I  were  strong  enough  to  go  with  you," 
answered  Frank  Yellott,  disguising  with  an  effort 
his  contempt  for  what  he  considered  the  priest- 
ridden  M'cakne.ss  of  his  uncle. 

"  I  trust,  Frank,  that  you  will  be  strengthened 
in  all  your  good  resolves  by  the  same  Divine 
helps,  before  very  long.  I  tell  you,  my  boy,  that 
your  Faith,  with  all  the  help  it  brings,  is  the  only 
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sure  safe  guard,  and  the  strongest  anchor  of  the 
soul  amid  the  warning  elements  of  life." 

"  I'm  sure  of  that,  sir,"  he  replied,  in  a  low  Toice. 

A  servant  came  in  with  a  tray  of  refreshments, 

of  which  Allan  Brooke  partook  with  all  the  zest  of 

a  wholesome  appetite  before  going  away. 

[to  bk  continued.] 


Chorch  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

The  members  of  the  Association  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  may  remember  that  two  years 
ago  they  were  informed  that  a  monument  of  love 
and  gratitude  towards  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  was  in  contemplation  at  Notre  Dame — a 
church  was  to  be  erected  under  the  title  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

The  work  was  happily  commenced,  and  on 
on  the  31st  of  May  last  the  corner  stone  of  the  re- 
ligious edifice  was  solemnly  blessed  by  His  Grace, 
the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati.  The 
walls  of  the  new  church  are  now  thirty  feet  high ; 
but,  as  the  season  is  rather  advanced,  we  must 
stop  the  work  for  the  present,  and  wait  until  next 
spring,  when  we  shall  continue  the  work,  provided 
we  receive  assistance  from  our  friends,  for  the  com- 
munity alone  is  utterly  unable  to  complete  the 
church,  and  we  are  unwilling  to  contract  debts ;  we 
would,  then,  be  compelled  to  suspend  the  work 
indefinitely,  if  we  were  left  to  our  own  resources. 

Now,  among  the  friends  of  the  house,  we  par- 
ticularly reckon  all  the  members  of  the  Association 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  for  they  must  be 
naturally  interested  in  an  undertaking  whose  object 
is  to  exalt  and  honor  a  title  so  dear  to  them.  We 
invite  them  all,  therefore,  to  contribute  somethiug, 
however  so  little  it  may  be.  They  are  numerous, 
and  were  each  member  to  subscribe  but  fifty  cents, 
and  even  less,  it  would  help  us  materially  in  com- 
pleting the  church. 

"We  are  well  aware  that  in  almost  every  congre- 
gation there  are  churches  or  schools  to  erect  or 
eularce,  and  that  tliese  local  works  of  piety  have  a 
special  cliiim  to  the  assistance  of  every  member  of 
the  congregation.  But  is  not  the  new  church  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  in  one  sense,  a 
church  for  all  the  members  of  the  Association, 
since  Mass  is  ofTered-at  Notre  "rDame  once  a  week 
for  their  intention  ?  This  additional  Mass  was  prom- 
ised the  associates  to  excite  their  piety,  for,  by  the 
rules  of  the  Association,  they  would  be  entitled 
only  to  the  one  at  Issoudun,  the  centre  of  the  As- 
sociation. Moreover,  special  prayers  are  recited 
every  day  by  the  community  for  the  various  want& 
of  the  said  associates,  many  of  whom  have  more 
than  once   expressed  their   gratitude  for  favors 


received.  May  we  not  then  expect  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  testify  their  love  and  gratitude 
towards  our  Blessed  Mother,  and  thus  secure  for 
themselves  new  claims  to  her  powerful  interces- 
sion ?  This  we  confidently  hope,  and  thank  them 
in  advance  for  their  pious  offerings. 

A.  Qrakgeb, 
Director  of  the  Association,  Notre  Daine,  Indiana, 


In  Memoriam. 


On  Monday  morning  last,  16th  of  October,  the 
mortuary  solemnities  of  Mrs.  Ros.vnna  Gibson, 
wife  of  Alfred  C.  Gibson,  took  place  in  the  Church 
of  the  Assumption.  Solemn  Requiem  Mass  was 
celebrated  by  Rev.  David  Kendrick,  CM.,  of  Ger- 
mantown,  assisted  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Gallagher  as  Dea- 
con, and  Rev.  Father  "Wall,  Subdeacon.  The  ab- 
solution of  the  body  was  given  by  the  "Very  Rev. 
Father  Carter,  "V.G.,  who  jxiid  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  well  known  worth  and  merits  of  the 
deceased.  The  following  gentlemen  acted  as  pall- 
bearers: Hon.  James  Campbell,  Mark  "Willcox, 
Charles  A.  Repplier  and  Daniel  M'Devitt.  The 
deceased  was  a  most  exemplary  lady,  respected 
and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  her.  liequiescat  in 
pace. — CatlutUc  Standard. 


Mission  at  Valparaiso. 

Valpakaiso,  Ind,  November  13, 1871. 

Editok  of  Ave  Makxa. — liev.  and  dear  Fat/ier : 
According  to  my  promise  I  will  give  you  informa- 
tion of  our  missionary  labors. 

"We  commenced  a  mission  at  Valparaiso  on  the 
39th  ult.,  and  terminated  it  on  the  5th  inst.  It  was 
a  very  successful  one,  satisfactory  to  the  Rev. 
Father  O'Reilly  the  pastor.  About  six  hundred 
and  fifty  communicants  approached  the  Holy  Table. 
Many  old  sinners  were  reclaimed  to  the  Church, 
the  lukewarm  were  made  fervent  and  the  practi- 
cal ones  confirmed  in  their  belief.  During  the  last 
days  of  the  mission  the  Forty  Hours'  Devotion  took 
place,  during  which  time  the  Catholics  of  this  town 
manifested  a  lively  faith  by  the  frequent  visits  they 
paid  and  the  fervent  prayers  they  offered  up  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  Eye-witnesses  alone,  and  such 
as  participate  in  the  blessings  of  a  mission  can  form 
an  idea  of  how  many  and  singular  Javors  God 
showers  down  upon  His  true  children  and  faith- 
ful servants  on  such  occasions. 

On  the  Gth  inst.  we  commenced  a  mission  at 
Kauts  Station,  situated  on  the  Great  Eastern  R.  R. 
It  was  attended  well  by  Catholics  and  carried  on 
with  the  same  success  as  the  former.     Non-catho- 
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lies  attended  well,  too ;  they  listened  with  eager  at- 
tention to  the  preaching  of  Catholic  doctrines, 
many  of  which  were  a  sealed  book  to  them.  Pre- 
judices were  removed  from  this  people,  intelligent 
and  well  versed  in  things  that  pertain  to  this 
world,  but  ignorant,  extremely  ignorant  of  those 
that  regard  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  This  mis- 
sion though  short,  produced  its  desired  effects.  It 
was  closed  on  the  morning  of  the  0th  lust.  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  we  began  our  missionary 
labors  at  Westville,  where  the  faithful  were  very 
attentive  to  the  duties  of  the  mission,  and  reaped 
abundance  of  spiritual  blessings  therefrom.  To 
day  we  will  start  for  llanna  Station,  where  we  in- 
tend to  give  another  short  mission,  after  which  we 
will  give  a  mission  of  a  week  in  Elkhart,  an  ac- 
count of  which  I  will  send  you. 

Yours  in  J.  M.  J., 

P.  Lautii,  S.S.C. 


XIMENE8. 

An  Historical  Tale. 

BY  MAUIAPiriLOS, 
Author  of  "Thecla,"  "Modeetus,"  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

When  Ximcncs  arose  in  the  morning,  he  found 
that  the  pious  Queen  had  thoughtfully  provided 
for  Iiim  a  set  of  robts  proper  to  his  new  dignity. 
To  a  mind  so  austere  and  humble  as  his,  their 
splendid  quality  was  absolutely  alarming.  But 
he  soon  lautrhcd  at  his  fears — her  Majesty  had  for- 
gotten that  he  was  only  Archbishop-elect,  and 
hence  her  generosity  was  rather  premature.  lie 
dressed  himself  in  his  usual  habit,  and  rapped  at 
Father  Francisco's  chamber  with  the  "  Bencdica- 
mus  Domino"  as  if  he  were  in  his  beloved  mon- 
astery, lie  was  soon  joined  by  his  companion  and 
they  proceeded  to  recite  their  office  together. 
They  then  sought  the  palace  chapel  where  they 
found  a  couple  of  charming  boys  already  awaiting 
their  coming.  With  the  assistance  of  Father  Fran- 
cisco, Xtmenes  put  on  the  sacred  vestments  and 
proceeded  to  the  richly  adorned  altar. 

There  was  but  one  quiet  figure  kneeling  in  the 
oratory  at  that  early  hour — the  Queen,  ller  pric- 
dieu  was  beside  her  but  she  knelt  upon  the  marble 
floor,  leaning  upon  the  back  of  a  chair,  her  hands 
covering  her  face.  She  remained  in  this  position, 
until  the  Communion,  when  she  arose  and  with 
clas|>ed  hands,  reverently  approached  to  receive 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord.  The  Archbishop 
was  about  to  return  to  the  Altar,  when  he  saw  a 
man  arise  from  the  floor  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 


chapel  and  approach  the  holy  table.  lie  bad  evi- 
dently  been  so  absorbed  in  prayer  that  he  had  not 
noticed  the  warning  bell. 

The  prelate  could  not  help  being  struck  with  ad- 
miration of  the  unknown  gentleman.  His  features 
were  extremely  handsome  and  pale,  as  if  with  con- 
tinual meditation.  His  gray  hair  fell  in  waves 
down  either  side  of  his  noble  head.  A  dark  mous- 
tache and  beard— the  latter  divided  in  the  mid- 
dle,— gave  a  dignified  expression  to  his  fine  face. 
He  was  tastefully  though  splendidly  dressed  in 
well  becoming  costume.  The  sleeves  of  his  tunic 
were  short  and  divided  from  the  inside  of  the 
elbow  upward.  Pure  white  linen  in  decreasing 
rolls  covered  his  arms  below  the  elbows  and  were 
gathered  in  tightly  aljout  the  wrists,  terminating 
in  rich  lace  upon  the  hand.  A  broad  lx;lt  clasped 
his  waist  from  which  hung  a  jeweled  scabbard, 
having  left  the  sword  at  his  seat  for  devotion'  sake 
no  doubt.  Wide  trunk  breeches  were  fastened  at 
the  knee  with  delicate  gold  bands  of  curious  work- 
manship. White  silk  stockings  and  neat  shoes 
with  silver  buckles  completed  his  attire.  His 
tunic  was  open  in  front  and  upon  his  broad  breast 
lay  a  cross  apparently  of  value.  His  recollection, 
his  evident  sense  of  the  sublime  action  he  was 
about  to  perform,  his  loving  devotion  transparent 
in  his  slightest  movement,  so  impressed  and  edified 
the  prelate  that  his  eyes  were  suflused  with  tears, 
although  but  little  given  to  the  "  melting  mood." 

He  was  of  medium  height,  or  somewhat  beyond 
it,  and  the  very  picture  of  a  courtier  who  joined 
the  most  exact  courtesy  with  manly  independence. 

When  the  devotions  of  the  morning  were  ended 
Ximenes  and  Father  Francisco — who,  also,  had 
said  Mass, — were  summoned  to  the  dining  hall  by 
a  servant  of  the  household.  A  breakfast  table, 
with  covers  for  five  persons  stootl  in  the  centre  of 
the  room.  At  a  side-boanl,  five  liveried  waiters 
stood  ready  in  attendance.  The  furniture  of  the 
room  was  massive  and  grand,  without  much  orna- 
ment and  the  floor  was  of  tesselated  marble, 
brightly  polished  as  a  mirror. 

Standing  before  a  copy  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
Viiiye  aux  Rodiers,  by  the  great  Florentine's  cele- 
brated pupil,  Bernardino  Luini,  were  King  Ferdi- 
nand, Queen  Isabella  and  the  gentleman  whoso 
pious  demeanor  so  much  affected  Ximcncs  in  the 
chapel.  They  were  standing  in  a  line,  the  Queen 
between  the  two.  They  turned  quietly  on  hearing 
the  name  of  the  Archbishop  a^J^rH^r^^Q^paQion 
announced.  Father  Franeiucb  j^jAi-oj^tt^  dis- 
turbed when  Ximenes  whis^retfT:  "  It's  tbcit)Waj- 
esties."  Although  of  the  ^hca^fj^mily  of  at  Jaiiz, 
the  good  Father  was  not  ac^uslpwff  wtMeti^ety 
of  the  great,  having  spent  all  l^jsUfe  lU^  jnon- 
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But  the  kind  and  cordial  welcome  of  the  illus- 
trious lady  soon  put  him  at  his  ease.  As  she  ap- 
proached them  her  beautiful  face — lovely  by  nature 
and  grace — was  lit  up  with  a  charming  smile.  Her 
blue  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure  as  they  rested 
upon  the  Archbishop.  She  was  simply  and  neatly 
dressed  in  brown  satin  covered  with  lace.  Her 
bright  auburn  hair  was  ornamented  with  a  small 
coronet  of  pearls.  These  and  a  cross  were  all  the 
jewels  she  wore. 

"  Well,  my  lord,"  she  said,  "  the  repast  is  pre- 
pared and  the  guests  are  come.  Here  is  a  gentle- 
man I  wish  to  introduce  to  you.  He  has  made 
some  noise  in  the  world,  I  can  tell  you,  and  very 
deservedly  too." 

"  Spare  me,  your  Majesty,"  murmured  the  gen- 
tleman, in  a  rich  deep  voice  bowing  low  as  he 
spoke, 

"  Oh  that's  your  modesty,  good  admiral.  We 
must  not  hide  the  lights  of  our  time  under  a 
bushel,  you  know. 

Then  she  introduced  to  Ximenes  and  Father 
Francisco  the  strange  gentleman.  The  Arch- 
bishop started,  and  well  he  might.  It  was  Co- 
lumbus. 

If  Ximenes  was  charmed  with  the  carriage  and 
appearance  of  the  great  Genoese,  he  was  much 
more  so  with  his  conversation.  During  breakfast, 
the  discourse  ran  upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  with 
which  Columbus  was  equally  at  home.  King  Fer- 
dinand could  not  help  admiring  the  profound 
views  and  intuitive  statesmanship  of  Ximenes. 
Himself  an  able  politician  he  knew  how  to  appre- 
ciate the  same  quality  in  others.  The  Queen  was 
second  to  no  one, — man  or  woman — of  her  time, 
in  wisdom,  shrewd  common  sense,  and  an  intrepid 
spirit  that  despised  obstacles  of  all  kinds.  As  the 
Admiral  and  Archbishop  spoke,  she  frequently 
thanked  God  who  had  given  two  such  men  to  the 
glory  of  Spain.  As  for  Father  Francisco  he  ate 
his  breakfast  in  a  condition  of  positive  enchant- 
ment. 

After  having  discussed  several  interesting  sub- 
jects, the  royal  lady  mentioned  the  picture  which 
they  had  been  observing  when  Ximenes  entered 
the  room. 

"  How  beautiful  and  captivating  is  that  art  which 
brings  so  vividly  before  our  eyes  those  eras  in 
great  or  holy  lives  which  most  seWe  us  for  edifica- 
tion and  emulation,"  exclaimed  Queen  Isabella 
warmly.  "  Methinks,  my  lords,  painters  must  be 
highly  recompensed  in  Heaven." 

"  Doubtless,  they  are,  your  majesties,"  said  Colum- 
bus, "  provided  they  so  fashion  their  high  gift  to 
holy  purpose  and  pure  intention,  as  may  make 
them  deserve  heavenly  recompense.  Some  there 
are  who  debase  art  to  unworthy  ends  and  cause 


great  evil  by  giving  fictitious  existence  to  forms 
and  faces  that  should  be  veiled  from  the  eye  of 
innocence.  They  are  a  curse  to  society  and  enemies 
of  mankind  who  so  misuse  a  noble  faculty." 

**I  think,  my  lord  Admiral,"  said  Ximenes,  "that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  charge  artists  with  teaching  evil 
by  their  works.  They  do  not  so  much  produce  cor- 
ruption as  serve  it.  Society  becomes  demoralized 
and  art  studies  its  tastes.  The  debasement  of 
genius  is  the  result  not  the  cause  of  social  wicked- 
ness. To  demonstrate  this  it  is  only  necessary  to 
glance  at  the  different  epochs  of  man's  history, 
where  we  infallibly  find  art  elevated  or  debased 
according  as  society  is  pure  or  impure.  Even 
paganism  suflBciently  proves  this.  In  the  early 
and  more  robust  times  of  Greece  and  Home  art 
was  severe  and  modest.  As  these  nations  became 
more  and  more  corrupt,  so  painting  and  sculpture 
declined  in  the  moral  scale.  Art  became  no  longer 
a  teacher  of  morality — a  book  for  the  ignorant, — it 
was  merely  a  vile  panderer  to  the  worst  passions 
of  the  human  heart.  We  can  easily  read  the  tale 
of  the  moral  deaxdence  of  those  ancient  peoples  by 
a  comparative  study  of  their  art.  As  Christianity 
restored  the  moral  tone  of  peo,  les,  art  became 
again  a  great  agent  for  good.  The  pure  genius  of 
Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardi  and  others  is  not 
their  own.  It  is  the  triumph  of  the  Church.  Their 
touching  productions  were  impossible  to  paganism, 
not  that  pagan  genius  may  not  have  been  as  great, 
perhaps  greater  than  theirs.  But  pagan  art  wanted 
what  was  impossible  for  it  to  obtain.  It  needed 
the  unutterable  ideal  of  a  God  Crucified  for  the 
love  of  man.  It  needed  the  lovely  masterpiece  of 
the  Most  High  given  to  us  in  Mary.  The  Mother 
gives  a  mysterious  tenderness  to  the  idea  of  the 
Son.  The  heights  of  the  Mother's  sublime  virtues 
are  crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  the  Son.  There  is 
a  reciprocal  interchange  between  the  One  and  the 
other  which  must  ever  inspire  true  art  and  make 
of  Christian  genius  an  evangel  of  all  good  and  vir- 
tuous teaching  which  pagan  art  never  knew." 

The  august  listeners  gazed  with  rapture  upon 
the  glowing  face  of  Ximenes.  He  seemed  to  have 
been  soliloquizing  rather  than  addressing  any  one 
of  the  party  in  particular.  He  hastily  apologized 
for  having  occupied  so  much  time,  but  excused 
himself  by  saying  that  it  was  a  subject  to  which  he 
had  paid  special  attention,  and  he  supposed,  he 
was  led  to  air  his  knowledge,  like  a  pedant  as  he 
was.  ' 

"  Ha !"  said  Ferdinand  thoughtfully,  "  a  few  more 
such  pedants  would  not  be  amiss  in  our  good  king- 
dom." 

■  This  compliment  visibly  embarrassed  the  hum- 
ble Archbishop.  He  bowed  his  head  and  was 
silent. 
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"  You  are  no  doubt  right,  my  lord,"  said  Colum- 
bus, who  gazed  admiringly  at  Xiracnes.  "  It  is  not 
for  a  rough  sailor  like  me  to  read  the  portents  of 
beauty  living  in  the  flesh  or  on  canvas.  You  have 
given  me  a  new  reason  for  thanking  God  for  the 
gift  of  our  blessed  rcligiou.  Blessed  be  Ilis  Holy 
Name,  for  his  manifold  mercies  to  us."  Tlie  great 
Christian  clasped  his  hands  and  raised  his  magnifi- 
cent eyes  toward  heaven.  "  And  yet,"  he  contin- 
ued sorrowfully.  "  His  Holy  Sepulchre  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  infidel.  Ah !  I  once  dreamed  that  I — 
even  I,  humble  as  I  am— might  have — But,  tut, 
tut, — I  take  up  your  time  with  my  egotism." 

"A  beautiful  egotism,  good  Admiral,  and  one 
that  will  bring  you  a  reward  hereafter,"  said  Queen 
Isabella  in  a  soft,  low  voice,  trembling  with  emo- 
tion. 

Ferdinand  looked  very  grave,  Ximenea  was 
deeply  moved,  and  as  for  simple-hearted  Father 
Francisco,  such  was  the  efiect  of  the  earnest  words 
of  Columbus  upon  his  feeling,  that  tears  coursed 
down  his  cheeks. 

'*  I  have  heard,  my  lord  Admiral,"  said  Ximenes 
at  length,  "that  the  liberation  of  Our  Lord's 
Sepulchre  is  one  of  the  cherished  objects  of  your 
life.  You  would  make  the  discovery  of  a  New 
World  subservient  to  the  one  absorbing  idea  of 
your  mind.  So  many  men  say,  and  so  I  have 
heard,  when  I  never  imagined  that  I  should  have 
the  honor  and  gratification  of  meeting  and  con- 
versing with  you.  It  is  a  noble  ambition, — one 
with  which  I  sympathize  from  my  inmost  heart." 

**  It  has  been,  as  you  say,  my  lord,"  replied 
Columbus  with  a  smile,  "  the  one  cherished  object 
of  my  life.  How  often  have  I  when  a  merry  child, 
wandering  in  the  fields,  amid  the  music  of  birds 
and  the  gentle  ripple  of  the  blue  Mediterranean 
near  at  hand,  meditated  in  my  childish  way  on  the 
liberation  of  my  Redeemer's  Sepulchre.  My  soul 
swelled  within  me,  as  I  fancied  to  myself  the  won- 
derful deeds  I  should  achieve  when  a  man  for  the 
cause  of  Christ's  resting-place.  Often  when,  at 
sunset,  I  have  sat  on  the  shore  of  the  beautiful  sea, 
imagination  brought  vividly  before  me  the  proud 
fleets  of  Philip  Augustus,  of  Richard,  Cojur  de 
Lion,  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  and  the  other  great 
chiefs  of  the  crusades.  Tears  filled  my  eyes,  as  I 
sighed  for  those  ages  of  faith  and  devotion.  Over 
and  over  again  have  I  enacted  in  my  excited  mind 
the  glorious  achievements  of  the  lion-hearted  Rich- 
ard and  of  noble  Godfrey  and  Tancred.  I  have 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  masses  of  infidels,  by  the 
side  of  Richard,  hewing  them  down,  as  falls  gross 
before  the  reaper.  I  have  scaled  the  walls  of  Acre 
and  planted  the  cross  upon  the  minarets  of  Dami- 
etta.  I  have  accompanied  saintly  Louis  as  he 
moved,  with  touching  devotion,  among  his  plague- 


stricken,  dying  soldiers.  I  have  aided  him  in  car- 
rying to  their  lonely  graves  by  the  sea-shore,  the 
bodies  of  his  devoted  followers — dead  for  the  good 
cause.  I  have  stood  by  his  side  in  his  prison  and 
looked  up  with  awe  into  his  face — so  calm,  so 
kingly,  in  its  beautiful  patience.  I  have  bowed 
down  before  the  regained  sepulchre,  my  soul  over- 
whelmed with  the  dread  consciousness  that  the 
great  God  was  present.  All  these  things  lived  in 
my  mind  by  the  quiet  sea-side.  My  soul  was  ever 
begetting  great  purposes,  and  they  always  pointed 
to  one  end — the  deliverance  of  my  Lord's  Sepul- 
chre." The  speaker  paused,  and  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands,  as  if  there  was  some  reality  in  the  pic- 
tures of  former  events  which  his  imagination  had 
painted. 

"  Pardon,  my  lord,  but  did  you  in  those  early 
days  ever  dream  of  being  one  day  the  originator  of 
an  enterprise  which  has  so  much  astonished  the 
the  world,  and  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  make  you 
famous  in  future  ages?"  asked  the  Archbishop  who 
had  listened  with  delight  to  the  simple  unfolding 
of  the  secret  designs  of  a  great  mind, — great  in  its 
intellectual  superiority  but  greater  still  in  its  Cliris- 
tian  purity  and  truth. 

"  Many  a  time,  your  grace,  faint  glimpses  of  some 
marvellous  achievement  have  disturbed  my  medi- 
tations. In  dreams  of  the  night,  which  sometimes 
I  was  tempted  to  look  upon  as  visions.  I  have 
seen  strange  lands  in  unknown  seas,  with  mountain 
and  plain  covered  with  giant  trees  and  a  vegeta- 
tion with  which  I  was  unacfiuainted.  Curious 
races  inhabited  them,  clad  in  rude  costume  and 
sprightly  feathers.  They  had  temples,  too,  around 
which  those  people  marched  In  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  with  glaring  red  torches  and  the  sound  of 
barbaric  music.  There  was  one  figure  I  always 
recognized  in  the  midst  of  those  strange  scenes.  It 
was  myself." 

"  And  you  see  your  dreams  realized,"  said  the 
Queen." 

"Partly,  your  majesty,"  replied  the  great  navi- 
gator. "  I  have  seen  the  people,  but  not  the  tem- 
ples. Perhaps,  in  far  distant  countries  of  the  New 
World,  such  places  of  pagan  rites  exist  Nay,  I 
feel  certain  there  are,  for  some  Indians  have  told 
me  of  great  houses  of  stone,  high  as  the  moon,  as 
they  called  them  in  their  simple  exaggeration." 

Columbus  was  right.  The  wonders  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  were  to  be  discovered  a  few  years  later 
by  the  daring  and  perseverence  of  Cortes  and  Piz- 
arro. 

"  You  must  have  almost  despaired,  my  lord, 
when,  during  your  first  voyage,  the  distance  from 
home  grew  so  great  and  your  crews  so  mutin- 
ous," said  Father  Francisco,  wlio  was  wonderfully 
attracted  by  the  conversation  of  Columbus. 
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"  Weary  and  hard — weary  and  hard  it  was,  good 
Father,"  replied  he.  "  Often  I  felt  discouraged 
and  almost  on  the  point  of  commanding  the  ships 
to  turn  back.  But,  I  cotild'uot  do  it.  Something, 
not  myself,  impelled  me  onward  over  the  seemingly 
interminable  world  of  waters.  Moreover,  I  did 
not  altogether  despair,  for  was  not  my  little  fleet 
under  the  protection  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God  ? 
So,  I  kept  on,  conscious  of  the  correctness  of  my 
calculations,  and  sustained  by  an  unfaltering  trust 
in  God." 

"  What  delight  it  must  have  been  for  you,  my 
lord,  when  your  much  tried  souls  were  gratified  by 
the  sight  of  land !"  cried  the  Queen. 

"  The  island  must  have  appeared  more  beautiful 
than  the  fabled  Hesperides,"  said  the  Archbishop. 

"  If  I  were  to  live  a  thousand  years,"  exclaimed 
Columbus  warmly,  "I  could  never  forget  that 
memorable  moment.  I  was  standing  alone  ou  the 
deck  of  my  ship,  occupied  with  many  sad  fancies 
of  nature's  weaving,  and  thinking,  perhaps,  of  my 
dear  ones  at  home — " 

"  Were  we  in  your  thoughts  then  ?"  asked  Isa- 
bella, interrupting  the  speaker. 

"  You  were,  your  majesty,  for  how  could  it  be 
otherwise,  my  kind  and  generous  mistress." 

Tears  of  pleasure  filled  Isabella's  eyes  and  she 
said  no  more. 

"  In  the  gray  dawn  of  the  morning  I  was  stand- 
ing there,  when  suddenly  I  observed  a  dark  streak 
on  the  horizon  which  I  thought  at  first  was  a  cloud. 
But,  it  grew  a  little  clearer,  for  already  the  faint 
blush  of  day  began  to  spread  higher  and  higher 
toward  the  zenith,  aud  I  saw  it  was  land.  I  rushed 
to  the  chaplain — my  true  friend,  who  had  encour- 
aged me  when  despondent  and  stood  by  me  iu  dan- 
ger,— and  catching  his  hand,  without  a  word,  hur- 
ried him  on  deck.  The  sun  had  risen — the  tops  of 
the  waves  were  burnished  with  a  golden  light, — a 
gentle  warm  breeze  swept  over  the  bosom  of  the 
deep,  and — there — there —  But,  even  now  it  is  too 
much,"  faltered  Columbus,  while  tears  stood  in  his 
large  eyes. 

"You  saw  you  were  immortal,  admiral,"  said 
King  Ferdinand  kindly. 

After  a  pause,  Columbus,  having  thanked  the 
King,  resumed  his  narrative : 

"  There  was  the  strange  land  of  my  youthful 
visions!  A  beautiful  bay,  glitteriug  like  crystal, 
semi-circular  and  bordered  with  tall,  graceful  cocoa 
trees,  which  were  reflected  in  the  bright  water  so 
clearly  and  distinctly  that  they  looked  like  real- 
ities in  fairy  land,  lay  before  us.  Red  men  dressed 
in  fantastic  garb  and  armed  with  bows  and  arrows 
were  gathered  in  groups  on  the  shore,  staring  with 
astonishment  and  fear  at  our  ships,  which,  as  I 
learnt  afterwards,  they  thought  bad  dropped  from 


the  sky  and  were  gods.  By  this  time  the  crews  of 
the  vessels  had  seen  the  object  of  so  many  anxious 
hopes  and  prayers.  They  shouted  with  joy — they 
rushed  upon  me,  fell  at  my  feet,  asked  my  pardon 
for  their  want  of  confidence  and  wept  tears  of  joy, 
as  indeed,  we  all  did.  The  Indians,  hearing  the 
cries,  fled  into  the  adjoining  forest,  but  we  could 
see  them  staring  with  a  frightened  aspect,  out  from 
the  thick  foliage.  We  landed  and  made  friends 
with  the  savages.  They  were  kind  and  submis- 
sive. Would  that  they  had  been  as  kindly  treated 
by  Spaniards  now,  as  they  then  treated  us." 

"  And,  by  the  way,  that  brings  us  to  the  matter 
of  your  public  audience  this  morning,  my  lord  ad- 
miral," said  Isabella,  rising  from  the  table,  all 
following  her  example.  "  You  have  some  of  those 
poor  Indians  with  you,  have  you  not !" 

"  I  have,  your  majesty,"  replied  Columbus. 

"Well,  in  an  hour,  audience  will  be  given  to 
them.  Tell  them,  from  us,  my  lord,  that  we  are 
well  disposed  toward  them — that  we  shall  exert 
our  utmost  to  see  them  rendered  secure  in  their 
persons  and  property — and  that,  all  those  who  have 
been  prominent  in  oppressing  these  poor  people, 
shall  feel  the  weight  of  our  royal  displeasure.  My 
lord  Archbishop,  as  we  informed  you  last  evening, 
we  shall  expect  your  attendance.  Good  morning 
my  lords,"  aud  the  truly  royal  lady,  taking  her 
husband's  arm,  gracefully  left  the  apartment. 

As  Ximenes  was  of  the  Council,  Columbus  ear- 
nestly implored  him  to  use  his  influence  against 
some  of  the  other  members,  who  had  an  interest  in 
upholding  the  systematic  injustice  done  the  sava- 
ges by  their  unscrupulous  persecutors.  The  Arch- 
bishop promised  him  all  the  aid  in  his  power  for 
the  attainment  of  so  worthy  an  object,  adding, 
that  it  was  a  shame  and  disgrace  on  the  name  of 
Christian,  which  those  wicked  men  bore,  to  treat 
their  fellow-men  in  such  a  barbarous  manner. 

Much  comforted  by  this  pledge,  Columbus  craved 
the  prelates  blessing  and  departed  to  arrange  for 
the  coming  interview  between  his  Indians  and 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Died,  at  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  on  the  11th  of 
November,  Brother  Jerome,  who  was  a  pro- 
fessed member  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Cross  and  among  the  pioneer  Brothers  of  Notre 
Dame.  • 

At  the  same  place,  on  the  22d  of  the  same 
month,  died  Brother  Agathange,  also  a  pro- 
fessed member  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Cross. 

May  they  rest  in  peace. 
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ADVENT. 

The  prcpjiration  for  the  Feaat  of  the  Nativity  of 
Our  Lord,  has  always  been  one  of  the  special 
cares  of  the  Church,  and  the  object  of  strict  ob- 
scrranco  on  the  part  of  the  faithful  whowj  strong 
and  lively  faith  enables  them  to  comprehend  the 
advantages  of  celebrating  the  great  festivals  in  a 
-worthy  manner,  and  the  loss  accruing  to  their  souls 
should  they  fail  so  to  celebrate  them. 

For  this  reason,  the  Church  has  set  apart  a  cer- 
tain number  of  weeks  called  Advent — the  coming, 
the  arrival — in  which  all  the  offices  of  the  time 
remind  both  priest  and  people  of  the  coming  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  during  this  time  all  Christians 
of  "good  will"  to  whom  "peace"  is  announced, 
endeavor  to  prepare  their  souls  for  the  great  Feast, 
on  which  they  may  celebrate  the  advent  of  Jesus 
in  their  own  souls  by  a  worthy  reception  of  the 
Sacraments  of  the  Eucharist. 

Though  there  is  now  no  fast  prescribed  in  this 
country  on  the  Fridays  and  Saturdays  of  Advent, 
it  is  Vhe  pious  custom  of  fervent  Catholics  to  do 
some  acts  of  self-abnegation  in  honor  of  the 
Saviour.  As  this  time  commemorates  the  Silence 
of  the  Divine  Word  in  the  womb  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  one  of  the  most  congruous  acts  of  denial  is 
that  of  observing  a  strict  guard  over  the  tongue  to 
see  that  it  ofifend  not  against  charity ;  that  it  give 
no  scandal ;  that  it  edify  others  by  good  words, 
and  praise  and  glorify  God  by  fervent  prayer ;  and 
as  the  time  of  Christmas  is  taken  up  by  many  in 
the  full  indulgence  of  the  appetites  and  passions, 
those  who  consider  it  their  happiness  to  uphold 
the  honor  of  Jesus  in  this  world  of  indifference 
and   contemptuous  neglect  of   His    maxims,  en- 


spito  of  ourselves,  we  are  afflicted.  It  is  thus  Ii>- 
noceucc  and  suffering  teach  a  lesson  to  sinfulness 
and  repining.  As  we  have  repined  against  suffer- 
ing that  has  been  sent  upon  us  by  God,  we 
should  repair  that  fault,  and  many  others,  by  pcr- 
fornfing  some  voluntary  acts  of  self-mortification 
in  union  with  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord  and 
Redeemer,  whose  Advent  on  earth  we  commemor- 
ate, and  whose  advent  to  our  hearts  should  be  our 
most  intense  desire. 

The  institution  of  the  time  of  Advent  by  the 
Church  dates  back  as  far  as  the  institution  of 
Christmas,  to  which  it  is  a  preparation;  but  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  in  reference  to  it  has  not 
always  and  in  all  places  been  the  same.  For  many 
centuries,  Advent  consisted  of  forty  days,  or  six 
weeks,  but  for  a  long  time  the  Church  has  re- 
stricted it  to  four  weeks,  or  at  least  to  the  sp:ice  of 
four  Sundays  beginning  with  the  one  that  comes 
closest  to  the  Feast  of  St.  Andrew,  whether  before 
or  after  the  Feast.  Fast  was  formerly  prescribed, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  acts  of  some  Coun- 
cils, enjoining  that  from  the  Feast  of  St.  Martin, 
the  day  on  which  Advent  bi'gan,  until  the  Nativity 
of  the  Lord,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
should  be  observed  as  days  of  fasting,  and  that  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  should  be  celebrated  according  to 
the  Lenten  order.  In  fact,  for  many  years  the 
faithful  observed  Advent  as  a  term  of  fasting,  or 
at  least  of  abstinence;  but  in  some  churches  this 
was  done  in  accordance  to  precept,  while  in  others 
it  was  merely  a  matter  of  devotion.  Nicholas  I, 
who  was  Pope  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, in  his  letter  to  the  Bulgarians,  mentions  Ad- 
vent as  among  the  fast    days    observed    in  the 


abstinence 

Almost  at  the  beginning  of  this  holy  time  we 
celebrate  the  Festival  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception,— a  festival  which,  while  it  increases  our 
love  and  veneration  for  the  ever  Blessed  Mother  of 
God,  should  inspire  us  to  do  something  in  repara- 
tion for  our  sins.  Mary,  conceived  without  sin, 
and  never  guilty  of  sin  even  the  slightest  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  more  than  sixty  years  of 
her  life,  and  yet  suffering  so  much  with  perfect 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  teaches  a  striking 
lesson  to  us  who  not  only  were  bom  "children  of 
wrath"  and  in  original  sin,  but  who  have  also 
oftentimes  offended  the  infinite  majesty  of  God  by 
our  own  transgressions  against  His  holy  Law.  On 
one  side  we  see  perfect  innocence  and  an  eagerness 
to  suffer  in  accordance  to  tlie  will  of  God ;  on  the 
other,  faults,  sins  and  crime,  and  an  utter  abhor- 
rence of  every  sufifefftig,  together  with  a  criminal 
murmuring    against    God's    holy  will,  when,  in 


Church  of  Rome,  and  his  words  show  that  it  had 
deavor  to  expiate  these  excesses  by  fasting  antL  L)bng  been  the  custom 


In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  Raterius, 
Bishop  of  Verona,  also  speaks  of  Advent  as  a  time 
of  fasting,  or  at  least  of  abstinence.  In  the  eleventh 
century  St.  Peter  Damian  calls  Advent  the  Lent 
which  precedes  the  Nativity  of  the  Lord ;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth.  Innocent  U  testifies 
that  fasting  was  observed  in  Advent.  The  custom 
having  fallen  Into  desuetude  in  Rome,  during  the 
residence  of  the  Popes  in  Avignon,  Urban  V 
restored  it,  at  least  for  all  of  his  household.  Many 
religious  orders  observe  Advent  strictly  as  a  time 
of  fasting  and  abstinence.  Some  of  these  begin 
the  Christmas  Lent  on  the  feast  of  St.  Martin; 
others  on  St.  Catherine's  day,  and  some  even  as 
far  back  as  All  Sitints'.  By  a  decree  of  Pius  VI,  in 
\787,  the  Fridays  and  Saturdays  of  Advent  are 
observed  as  fast  days  in  Italy,  instead  of  the  vigils 


*  Htec  jcjunia  eancta  Romana  Ecclesla  soscepit  an- 
tinultu*  et  tenet. 
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of  some  Feasts  of  the /Apostles  which  were  for- 
merly days  of  fast,   y 

We  see  from  all  ftiis  that  the  spirit  of  the  time 
of  Advent  is  a  spirit  of  penance.  But  it  is  mixed 
witli  joy.  And  this  is  reasonable,  for  we  celebrate 
in  these  days  two  comings  of  Christ:  one,  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  God  to  put  on  our  mortality, 
and  hence  the  joy  of  the  Church,  and  hence  also 
the  alleluia  is  retained  in  the  office  and  Mass ;  the 
other,  tlic  coming  of  the  same  Jesus  to  judge  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead,  in  the  contemplation  of  which  the 
Church  bids  her  children  do  penance,  and  she  ex- 
presses her  sadness  by  omitting  the  Te  Dewn  and 
the  Gloria  in  the  office  and  Mass. 

The  faithful  Children  of  Mary  will  endeavor  to 
obtain,  through  the  intercession  of  the  Blessed 
Mother,  those  dispositions  of  heart  that  will  <  n- 
able  them  to  rejoice  for  the  coming  of  Christ  on 
earth  as  their  Saviour,  and  to  look  forward  with  con- 
fidence in  his  mercy  to  his  coming  in  glory  and 
majesty  as  their  Judge. 


Death  of  a  Life  Subscriber. 

We  commend  to  the  prayers  of  our  readers, 
especially  those  composing  the  Guard  of  Honor, 
the  soul  of  Miss  Maky  Dougherty,  who  departed 
this  life  in  peace,  on  the  15th  of  November,  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee.  Miss  Mauy  Dougheuty 
was  a  fervent  Catholic,  and  a  devoted  child  of 
Mary ;  as  one  of  the  Guard  of  Honor,  as  a  Life 
Subscriber  to  our  Blessed  Mot  er's  Journal,  as  a 
member  of  the  Association  of  Our  Ltidy  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  she  manifested  her  devotion  to  the 
Mother  of  God,  while  in  her  life  her  charities  and 
kindness  to  her  neighbor,  especially  to  the  poor, 
showed  how  earnestly  she  endeavored  to  imitate 
her  holy  model. 

Her  remains  will  be  brought  to  Notre  Dame, 
and  will  be  placed  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  the  Holy  Cross,  near  St.  Mary's  Acad- 
emy. It  was  for  years  back  her  desire  to  be 
buried  at  St.  Mary's. 


We  hear  of  the  death  of  Sister  Mary  of  the 
Holy  Innocents,  in  the  Ccmvent  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  St.  Mary's,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana, 
who  though  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  had 
edified  the  fervent  community  of  which  she  was  a 
member,  by  her  childlike  innocence,  her  profound 
piety,  and  the  indefatigable  use  she  made  of  her 
brilliant  natural  talents  in  the  service  of  God  and 
of  her  neighbor;  and  still  more  by  her  perfect  res- 
ignation to  the  holy  will  of  God  during  several 
years  of  illness.    She  died  of  consumption. 


HILDREN'S 


lEPARTMENT. 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  the  Ave  Maria.] 

The  Captain  of  the  Fire  Brigade. 

A  True  Story. 

^Many  years  ago  a  young  priest,  fresh  from  the 
seminary,  was  appointed  to  his  first  pastoral  char  e 
iu^  a  small  village  of  the  diocese  of  Lyons.  We 
shall  not  give  his  name  just  yet.  In  fact,  if  his 
parishioners  had  then  been  asked  it,  they  would 
have  felt  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  They  knew 
him  as  Monsieur  le  Cure;  they  knew  jUo  other 
name,  cared  for  no  other  name  than  this.  Truly, 
the  soldiers  of  Christ  are  best  distinguished  by  the 
title  that  marks  their  noble  profession. 

Well,  then,  in  this  village  lived  Monsieur  le 
Cure,  who  was  the  kindest  and  best  of  men.  Re- 
vered by  his  whole  flock,  he  sympathized  with 
them  in  their  trials,  assisted  them  by  his  counsels, 
and  shared  with  them  his  small  income.  His  sole 
motives  of  action  were  an  ardent  love  of  God,  and, 
for  His  sake,  a  tender  charity  to  man.  We  are  not 
to  imagine,  however,  that  this  good  priest,  kind  as 
he  was,  lacked  firmness  when  it  was  required.  On 
the  contrary,  he  had  frequently  shown  that  gentle- 
ness of  disposition  and  manner  is  by  no  means  in- 
compatible with  inflexible  strength  of  purpose  and 
will.  More  than  once  he  had  to  defend  the  in- 
terests of  his  parish  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  village  authorities,  and,  contending  most  ener- 
getically for  his  rights,  he  succeeded  in  upholding 
them.  At  the  same  time  he  was  so  conciliatory  to 
his  opponents  that  no  breach  of  charity  occurred. 
Thus  the  young  pastor  won  golden  opinions  from 
all  his  little  world.  Even  those  who,  pehaps, 
would  be  slow  to  appreciate  his  goodness,  ap- 
plauded his  prudence;  so  that  scarcely  any  one  of 
his  congregation  would  begin  an  undertaking,  great 
or  small,  without  first  see  .iug  the  opinion  of  Mon- 
sieur le  Cure.  He  was  the  general  lawyer,  notarj', 
architect,  doctor,  and  even  public  letter-writer. 
In  this  last  capacity  he  managed  almost  the 
whole  correspondence  of  his  small  kingdom,  which 
is  not  strange,  considering  that  the  most  learned 
of  his  subjects  could  scarcely  spell  the  Gospel  of 
the  day,  even  when  printed  in  the  largest  type. 

One  morning,  towards  the  end  of  February,  the 
village  was  aroused  at  daybreak  by  the  continued 
peal  of  the  one  ancient  bell  which  the  church  still 
possessed.  The  winter  had  been  an  unusually  se- 
vere one.  The  hills  were  covered  with  snow^,  and 
even  the  plains  retained  their  white  covering,  and 
hindered  the  farmer's  labors.     So  the  poor  peas- 
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ants  whenever  tbcj  met  their  priest  in  his  daily 
wiiliis,  they  urged  the  one  request: 

"  Pray  for  ns,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  and  for  our 
fields.  If  the  tlmw  come  not  soon,  the  sowing 
time  will  be  past ;  then  how  shall  wo  get  bread  for 
our  little  ones  ?" 

And  Monsieur  le  Cure  would  give  his  invariable 
answer : 

"  Have  confidence,  my  children ;  fear  nothing. 
Whatever  Almighty  God  does,  lie  does  well." 

Such  was  his  logic,  such  his  eloquence.  "  ^VJlat■ 
ever  Almigliiy  Ood  does,  He  does  icell."  The  great- 
est philosophy  could  find  no  better  method  of  con- 
solation. The  greatest  orator  could  not  add  to  its 
persuasiveness. 

Now,  at  daybreak,  on  this  Fcbniary  morning,  as 
has  been  said,  the  clamorous  ringing  of  the  bell 
roused  everyone  from  his  slumbers.  All  rushed 
into  the  streets,  expecting  to  find  one  or  more 
dwellings  in  flumes.  But,  alas!  terrible  as  are 
the  ravages  of  fire,  a  worse  foe  threatened  the  des- 
truction of  the  village.  Fire  may  be  extinguished, 
or  atjeast  its  course  be  stopped;  but  water  rush- 
ing along  in  tumultuous  streams,  levelling  in  its 
way  banks  and  barriers — water,  sweeping  over 
plains  and  through  valleys,  surmounting  hills, 
breaking  through  walls,  carrying  in  its  foaming 
course  trees,  houses,  cattle — everything — an  inun- 
dation !  Who  but  God  can  say  to  its  fearful  might : 
"Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther?" 

The  wished  for  thaw  had  suddenly  set  in,  and 
and  the  stream  which  passed  by  the  village — in 
summer  a  shallow  brook,  now  a  headlong  torrent 
swollen  by  the  melting  snow — was  spreading  ruin 
and  desolation  in  its  track.  Already  half  the  vil- 
lage was  overflowed  by  its  turbid  waves;  and 
cows,  sheep,  horses — all  uttering  their  diffiircnt 
cries  of  fright  and  pain,  and  all  mingling  with  the 
fragments  of  their  sheds  and  stables — were  borne 
swiftly  past  the  panic-stricken  spectators.  It  was  in 
truth  a  scene  to  .strike  terror  into  the  boldest  heart. 
There  was,  however,  one  heart  that  quailed  not. 

The  good  cure,  who  had  been  engaged  during 
the  night  by  the  bedside  of  a  sick  parishioner,  was 
the  first  abroad.  Thanks  to  his  energy,  bis  calm- 
ness, the  panic  soon  abated  ;  measures  were 
adopted  to  save  what  property  was  still  un- 
harmed, and  in  an  astonishingly  short  time 
the  men  formed  into  bands,  and  worked  bravely 
under  his  direction.  The  cure  was  everywhere: 
here  animating  the  toiling  men,  there  consoling 
the  weeping  women,  and  always  with  the  same 
maxim : 

"  Have  confidence,  my  good  friends ;  Providence 
has  not  forsaken  us.  Whatever  Almighty  God 
does.  He  does  well." 


Yes,  this  saintly  soul  could  bless  God  and  trust 
Hi  II  alike  in  His  judgments  as  in  His  mercies. 

Ou  a  sudden  a  loud  cry  arose  from  the  crowd. 
The  torrent,  leaving  its  direct  course,  had  thrown 
itself  upon  a  cottage  which  stood  apart  from  the 
rest  ofijic  village.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the 
w;itirs  ha  I  mount. d  to  the  roof,  upon  the  upper 
ridge  of  which  a  woman  with  two  children,  one  an 
infant  on  her  breast,  had  taken  refuge.  Higher, 
still  higher,  rose  the  waters;  already  the  mud- 
built  walls  of  the  hut  were  yielding  to  the  furious 
dashing  of  the  waves.  All  hope  seemed  lost.  In 
vain  had  Jacques,  the  blacksmith,  a  man  of  great 
strength  and  courage,  endeavored  to  ford  the  rush- 
ing waters;  three  times  had  he  striven  to  reach 
the  hapless  family,  but  always  without  success. 
Two  others  had  made  the  attempt  and  failed.  A 
few  more  minutes  and  the  mother  with  her  little 
ones  must  be  swallowed  up  in  the  raging  waters. 

Just  at  this  crisis  the  galloping  of  a  horse  was 
heard.  All  turnetl  eagerly  to  see.  It  was  the 
good  cure,  bareheaded,  and  with  his  cassock 
tucked  up,  calmly  urging  on  the  stout  pony  that 
bore  him  each  Sunday  to  say  Mass  at  an  outlaying 
chapel.  Encouraged  by  the  voice  and  hand  of  his 
master,  the  brave  animal  took  to  the  water,  and, 
despite  the  force  of  its  current,  managed  to  reach 
the  tottering  hut.  But  how  to  save  all  these  un- 
fortunates? It  was  with  the  greatest  difllculty  the 
pony  had  withstood  the  torrent  with  onl}'  one  per- 
son on  his  back ;  could  he  sustain  the  additional 
burtlcn  ? 

The  cur6's  resolution  was  speedily  formed.  He 
held  out  his  hands  for  the  children;  the  poor 
woman,  in  her  maternal  tenderness,  was  only  too 
glad  that  they  should  have  the  first  chance  of 
safety,  and  clasping  them  in  his  arms  he  set  out  on 
the  dangerous  return.  lie  succeeded.  Leaving 
the  children  on  the  bank,  he  again  essayed  the 
perilous  passage,  unheeding  the  cries  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  implored  him  not  to  risk  again  a  lifcfo 
dear  to  them  all.  Nothing  could  daunt  his  heroic 
courage.  "  Pray  for  me,"  was  all  he  answered, 
and  plunged  into  the  torrent.  In  spite  of  the  ani- 
mal's resistance,  and  the  increasing  force  of  the 
waves,  he  once  more  reached  the  cottage,  just  as 
the  walls  gave  way.  The  roof  disappeareil,  and 
the  poor  woman  was  precipitated  into  the  stream. 
Another  moment  and  she  would  have  been  beyond 
the  reach  of  help ;  but  the  priest,  who  never  lost 
his  presence  of  mind,  seized  her  by  the  hair  as  it 
floated  on  the  surface,  and  again,  encouraging  his 
pony  once  more,  crossed  the  torrent  and  landed 
her  in  safety.  Exhausted  by  his  superhuman  ex- 
ertions, he  sank  upon  the  ground,  murmuring: 
"  Whatever  Alraigiity  God  does.  He  doi-s  well !" 

It  is  needless  to  attempt  a  detcription  of  the 
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scene  that  followed;  to  dwell  on  the  emotions  of 
the  people  as  all  anxiously  helped  to  restore  him 
to  consciousness.  It  would  be  liard  to  say  whether 
love  or  admiration  was  the  predominant  feeling. 
From  that  night  of  terror  Monsieur  le  Cure  was 
a  hero,  a  saint ;  and  those  simple  people's  judgment 
perhaps  was  not  far  astray.  However,  they  were 
not  content  with  giving  him  gratitude  and  admir- 
ation. They  cast  about  for  some  way  of  showing 
in  a  tangible  form  what  they  thought  of  him.  And 
soon  an  opportunity  presented  itself— a  droll  op- 
portunity, surely,  but  they  were  too  much  in  ear- 
nest to  be  particular.  Within  a  few  weeks  the 
township  was  called  on  to  select  officers  of  the  flre 
brigade.  The  people  met  as  usual,  and  on  examin- 
ing the  ballots  it  was  found  that  Monsieur  Ic  Cure 
had  beeu  unanimously  chosen  captain. 

In  vain  did  the  object  of  their  strange  compli- 
ment protest  against  such  an  unheard  of  proceed- 
ing; in  vain  did  he  explain  that  the  equipments 
of  a  fireman — helmet,  axe  and  trumpet — were  out 
of  keeping  with  the  cassock;  the  voters  sturdily 
declared  that  the  prefect  must  settle  that  part  ol 
the  aliair, — as  for  tliemselves  what  was  done,  was 
done.  It  was  a  new  thing  for  Monsieur  le  Cure 
to  have  another  do  the  work  while  he  bore  the 
credit ;  but  there  was  no  remedy.  Notice  of  the 
election  extraordinary  was  sent  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior;  the  singular  occurrence  was  told  to 
the  Minister,  and  the  Minister  thought  it  worth 
telling  to  the  King.  The  whole  court  was  in  great 
amusement  over  the  tale. 

Sonie  years  after  this,  misunderstandings  arose 
between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  in 
the  diocese  of  Nancy.  Things  came  to  such  a  pass 
that  it  was  decided  the  bishop  should  cease  to  be 
resident,  but  even  this  did  not  allay  the  excite- 
ment. An  actual  civil  war  broke  out  between  the 
opposing  parties,  and  even  ecclesiastics  were  on 
opposite  sides.  Confusion  reigned,  and  the  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Worship  thought  it  necessjiry  to 
bring  the  subject  to  the  king's  notice,  as  it  called 
for  the  most  delicate  and  prudent  management. 

"  The  diocese  of  Nancy  gives  more  trouble  than 
all  the  rest  of  France,"  said  the  minister  in  conclu- 
sion. "  In  fact,  sire,  the  whole  city  is  in  a  confla 
giation." 

"If  that  be  so,"  said  the  king,  jestingly,  "what 
can  we  do  but  employ  our  clerical  captain  of  the 
fire  brigade  to  put  it  out  ?" 

The  suggestion  struck  the  minister.  "  Sire,"  he 
replied,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  "  your  majes- 
ty's propositions  are  always  to  the  point,  I  have 
heard  much  of  the  priest  you  are  pleased  to  re- 
member,— he  is  the  very  one  for  the  emergency,  as 
conciliating  as  he  is  firm." 

In  fine,  a  month  afterwards  M.  le  Care,  our  hero 


of  the  Inundation,  was  nominated  coadjutor  to  the 
Bishop  of  Nancy,  and  the  selection  was  approved 
by  the  Pope.  Very  soon  all  discord  ceased  ;  tran- 
quillity was  restored,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
bishop,  which  occurred  not  long  after,  the  coadju- 
tor succeeding  to  his  titles  and  cares,  showed  that 
his  virtues  and  talents  were  no  less  fitted  to  rule 
over  an  extensive  diocese  than  an  obscure  country 
village.  But  the  end  was  not  yet;  farther  distinc- 
tions awaited  the  good  "Monieur  le  Cure."  In 
course  of  time  the  archbishopric  of  Bordeaux  fell  va- 
cant, and  he  was  immediately  chosen  for  that  see. 
And  now,  in  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  give 
his  name — it  is  Donnet,  a  name  well  known  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  episcopal  charge.  Yes,  the 
hero  of  this  true  sketch,  the  village  cure  who  was 
so  ready  to  give  his  life  for  his  sheep,  became  in 
succession  Bishop  of  Nancy,  Archbishop  of  Bor- 
deaux, Senator  of  France,  and  Cardinal-Priest  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Church. 


TriE  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Westminster 
Qmette,  under  date  of  October  30th  writes  that  in 
spite  of  the  renewed  reports  in  the  Libeml  papers 
of  the  Holy  Father's  failing  health,  all  who  are  in 
daily  intercourse  witli  him  agree  that  he  continues 
to  be  as  wonderfully  supported  and  his  health  and 
spirits  to  appear  as  unfailing  as  ever.  Amid  the 
numerous  audiences  which  he  continues  to  grant, 
was  one  on  Sunday  in  the  Sala  del  Trono  to  the 
Professors  of  the  Sapienza,  who  have  lately  lost 
their  appointments  by  their  refusal  to  take  the  oath 
required  by  the  Italian  Government.  They  were 
presented  by  Cardinal  Capalti  and  Mgr.  Nardi. 
His  Holiness  received  them  cordially,  and  in  an- 
swering the  address  read  in  their  behalf,  he  thanked 
them  for  their  loyalty  and  constancy,  which  had 
been  a  great  consolation  to  himself  and  a  noble  ex- 
ample before  all  Europe.  He  said  further  that  he 
had  thought  of  their  case  when  reading  the  Gospel 
of  the  day,  for  when  the  Pharisees  seeking  to  find 
our  Lord  at  fault,  for  a  reply  asked  Him  if  it  were 
lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  Ca?sar,  He  answered  them 
by  requiring  them  to  produce  the  coin  in  which 
the  tribute  was  paid,  and  when  He  had  made  them 
say  that  the  image  and  superscription  it  bore  were 
Cajsar's,  He  bid  them  "  render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  of  Cajsar,"  "  and  it  was  just  so,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  when  you  were  required  to  pay  the  trib- 
ute of  your  oath  of  fealty,  that  you  seem  to  have 
decided  the  question  by  looking  upon  the  external 
image  and  symbol  of  your  professorships  for  the 
answer,  and  there  you  found  engrav^  the  super- 
scription inithtm  sapientuB  tivior  domini ;  you  looked 
upon  the  walls  of  the  buildings,  in  the  schools, 
churches,  museums,  libraries,  and  knew  that  all 
was  the  gift  of  the  Popes,  and  then  you  answered 
that  you  would  render  the  tribute  of  your  fealty 
there  ouly  where  it  was  thus  manifestly  due." 
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The  State  of  the  Qapstlon  as  to  the  Pope's 
Temporal  Power. 

[concluded]. 

6.  So  far,  we  have  not  found  any  very  decisive 
influence  of  the  necessity  of  the  Pope's  Temporal 
Power  on  the  political  rights  of  the  Roman  people. 
For  their  condition  is  sucli  temporally  and  polit- 
ically that,  if  their  sovereign  were  not  Pope,  they 
would  not^  on  sound  principles,  be  entitled  to 
insist,  by  means  of  a  revolution,  on  a  change  of 
government.  Supposing,  however,  that  in  the 
case  of  a  lay  sovereign  they  would  have  a  right  to 
so  insist,  there  is  a  reason  why  they  should  not 
have  the  same  right  as  against  the  Pope,  and  that 
reason  is  not  taken  precisely  from  the  necessity  of 
the  Pope's  Temporal  Power,  but  from  the  original 
and  long  established  actual  relation  between  the 
Roman  Episcopate  and  the  civil  sovereignty  of  the 
Pontiff. 

I  come  now  to  the  only  case  in  which  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  possible  collision  between  the 
necessity  of  the  Pope's  Temporal  Power  and  the 
genuine  rights  of  the  Roman  people.  Fortunately 
the  case  has  not  arisen,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
hope  it  never  will  arise,  but  will  remain  in  the 
category  of  imaginable  hypotheses.  What  would 
have  to  be  said  if  the  Pope's  government  became 
manifestly  and  intolerably  oppressive  ?  Suppose  a 
Pope  to  turn  tyrant  in  the  fullest  sense.  Suppose 
ft  Pope  to  treat  his  people  in  a  way  which  would 
justify  revolution  were  there  question  of  a  lay 
prince.  It  is  not  my  business  to  define  what 
amount  of  oppression  would  sufRcc  for  this  in  the 
case  of  a  lay  prince.  I  believe  things  must  have 
reached  a  very  bad  state  before  revolt  becomes 
lawful ;  but  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  it  may 
not  ever  become  lawflil.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
will  not  pretend  that  the  Pope  is  exempt  from 
lability  to  go  astray  to  any  amount  in  his  temporal 
government.  There  is  certainly  no  divine  promise 
to  this  effect  traceable  anywhere.  The  thing  is 
unlikely,  and  we  may  go  a  good  way  in  reliance 
on  the  Providence  of  G«xl  to  prevent  it.  But  we 
cannot  affirm  with  certainty  tliat  such  a  misfortune 


is  impossible.    What,  then,  could  be  done  if  it 
occurred? 

Is  the  Pope  to  be  deprived  of  his  civil  sover- 
eignty notwithstanding  the  need  the  Church  has 
of  this  provision  for  her  Head  ?  If  not,  are  the 
Roman  people  to  pine  on  in  a  sort  of  slavery  ? 
Both  alternatives  appear  inadmissible.  But  a 
middle  course  may  be  found.  Surely  there  are 
other  remedies  against  oppression  besides  depriv- 
ing a  sovereign  of  his  throne — remedies  which,  if 
not  so  peremptory,  are  quite  efficacious  enough  for 
the  purpose  and  often  likely  to  turn  out  better, 
even  politically,  than  that  extreme  measure,  which 
I  would  altogether  exclude  in  the  case  of  the  Pope. 
These  remedies  are  various,  at  least  in  degree.  I 
will  not  enter  into  any  discussion  of  them,  but  will 
content  myself  with  saying  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances contemplated,  whatever  measures  would  be 
lawful  in  the  case  of  a  lay  sovereign  would  be  so 
in  the  case  of  a  Roman  Pontiff,  excepting  two, 
which  I  by  no  means  affirm  would  be  allowable 
with  reference  to  a  lay  sovereign.  These  are,  first, 
deposition ;  secondly,  any  compulsory  change  in  a 
previously  just  mode  of  government.  The  reason- 
ableness of  these  exceptions  is  sufficiently  obvious, 
and  will  be  further  established  by  what  I  have  to 
say  under  the  next  number. 

6.  Although  in  reality  the  legitimate — the  only 
true — rights  of  the  Roman  people  are  not  in  any 
great  degree  compromised  by  the  fact  of  their 
sovereign  being  the  Head  of  the  Church  and  by  the 
connection  between  his  civil  authority  and  his 
spiritual  Supremacy,  still  it  may  be  well  to  consider 
how  far  this  connection  could  be  a  ground  for  the 
curtailment  of  their  rights,  were  such  curtailment 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  connection. 
Let  us  suppose— though  the  supposition  is  untrue 
— that  were  the  Roman  people  under  a  lay  sover- 
eign and  governed  by  him  as  they  are  by  the  Pope, 
they  would  be  justified  in  throwing  off  their 
allegiance  and  choosing  another  ruler  or  another 
form  of  government,  docs  it  follow  that  they  would 
be  justified  in  setting  aside  the  Pope?  Has  the 
Pope  any  claim  to  his  lemp)oral  sovereignty 
different  from  that  of  a  lay  prince?  or  again,  has 
t?u  Church  any  claim  to  his  maintenance  in  that 
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position  ?    It  appears  to  me  that  the  Church  Tms  a 
claim  upon  the  Roman  people  in  this  regsird. 

In  order  to  establish  this  view,  I  will  recall  what 
I  have  already  said  in  the  course  of  this  paper, 
that  the  Catholic  Church  was    intended  by  its 
Founder  for  all  men,  intended  to  be  coextensive 
with  the  human  race;  that  all  men  as  men  are 
bound  to  be  Catholics,  though  many  may,  through 
invincible  ignorance,  be  free  from  sin  in  not  fulfill- 
ing this  objective  obligation:  that  the  Catholic 
Church,    wherever  it  exists,    is    identified  with 
human  society ;  that  it  is  itself  one  vast  community. 
From  all  this  it  follows  that  every  member  of  the 
Church  is  bound  to  the  rest  of  its  members  and  to 
the  whole  community.    So,  too,  is  every  Catholic 
nation  bound  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  to  every 
portion  of  it.      Every  Catholic  nation  is  bound  to 
do  its  part  in  sustaining  the  Church.    This  is  a 
duty  towards  God,  towards  the  Church  itself,  and 
towards  the  other  portions  of  the  Church.      The 
part  which  any  given  nation  is  called  on  to  do  is  to 
be  determined  by  circumstances.    If  a  nation  is  so 
placed  that  a  particular — much  more  a   singular — 
mode  of  co-operation  is  specially  within  its  reach 
and  specially  required  for  the  well-being  of  the 
Church,   that  nation   Is   peculiarly  bound   to    so 
cooperate,  even  at   some   sacrifice.      Now   this  is 
exactly  the  position  of  the  Roman  people. 

Rome  was  chosen  by  St.  Peter — no  doubt  under 
Divine  direction,  though  not  necessarily  as  a  matter 
of  Divine  right — to  be  his  Episcopal  See,  whose 
Bishops  were,  as  a  consequence,  to  be  his  succes- 
sors in  the  Primacy.  Rome,  being  the  See,  is  the 
proper  place  of  residence  of  the  Popes.  The  good 
of  the  Church  demands  that  the  Popes  should  be 
temporal  sovereigns  of  a  moderately  large  territory 
including  and  surrounding  their  place  of  residence. 
Such  a  territory,  including  and  surrounding  Rome, 
was  bestowed  on  them  eleven  centuries  ago,  directly 
by  men  and  by  human  right,  but  unmisUikably 
under  the  action  of  Divine  Providence,  and  has 
been  preserved  to  them  with  lillle  interruption 
ever  since.  The  Roman  people  are  the  inhabitants 
of  that  territory ;  thoy  constitute  a  nation  which 
has  the  Vicar  of  Christ  for  its  King.  Surely  this 
people — this  nation — has  specially  within  its  reach 
the  maintenance  of  a  great  good  which  the  whole 
Church  needs,  and  which  the  whole  Church  calls 
on  this  nation  to  preserve  to  her.  Here  is  a  special 
mode  of  co-operation  to  the  well-being  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  imposed  bycircutostancesmost  marked 
and  singular.  This  co-operation  consists  in  faith- 
fully remaining  subject  to  the  Pope  as  a  temporal 
sovereign. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  Roman  people  owe  tem- 
poral allegiance  to  the  Pope  on  two  titles,  one  com- 
mon to  all  subjects  of  any  legitimate  prince,  the 


other  special,  arising  out  of  their  duty  towards  the 
Church.  Thi^  latter  title  of  the  two  is  more  sacred 
than  the  former,  and  more  definite.  For  when 
another  people,  rightly  or  wrongly,  transfers  its 
obedience  to  a  new  government,  whether  monarch- 
ical or  otherwise,  this  new  government,  once  firmly 
settled,  may  be  an  adequate  substitute  for  that 
which  preceded,  under  all  respects  of  public  utility. 
Not  so  when  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope 
passes  into  other  hands. 

My  conclusion  from  these  considerations  is,  that 
the  Roman  people  are  more  extensively  bound  to 
remain  faithful  to  the  Pope  than  they  would  to  a 
lay  sovereign,  so  that  circumstances  which  might 
justify  a  change  in  the  latter  case  would  not  in  the 
former. 

The  Pope  himself  is  sometimes  spoken  of,  and 
most  justly,  as  a  Trustee  for  the  Church  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  temporal  sovereignty.  The 
same  idea  may  not  improperly  be  extended  to  the 
Roman  people.  They  hold  those  States  as  subjects 
of  the  Pope,  and  maintain  him  as  their  King,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Those  States 
are  the  patrimony  of  the  whole  Church,  There 
cannot  be  Slates  without  a  government  and  a  peo- 
ple. The  PoutifF  governs,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
States  are  the  people.  We  may  add  that  if  they 
perform  a  duty  they  enjoy  a  privilege.  They  pos- 
sess as  their  capital  the  metropolis  of  the  Christian 
world.  "We  may  add,  too,  that  if  in  the  Papal 
States  there  is  not  that  blazoning  of  constitutional 
liberty,  so  often  more  apparent  than  real,  there  is 
suflacient  substantial  freedom  and  more  justice  in 
the  political  administration  than  can  easily  be 
found  elsewhere. 

Having  come  to  the  end  of  what  I  think  it  nec- 
essary to  fay  on  the  third  and  last  of  the  questions 
I  proposed  answering,  I  will,  before  summing  up 
on  this  question,  make  one  or  two  remarks  in  con- 
nection with  the  late  unhappy  Roman  transactions. 
The  Pope,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is  as  a 
Temporal  Sovereign  but  a  Trustee  for  the  Church. 
He  holds  his  States  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in 
the  name  of  that  widely  spread  Catholic  commu- 
nity of  which  he  is  the  Head,  He  has  not  the 
power  to  resign  those  States  into  other  hands. 
Hence  that  famous,  and  I  will  say  glorious,  non 
possumus,  sneered  at  occasionally  by  his  enemies — 
the  enemies,  very  many  of  them,  of  Christ  and  of 
God,  men  who  care  as  little  for  the  Almighty  as 
they  do  for  His  representative.  The  Pontiff  has 
not  the  power  to  dispose  of  what  is  really  not  his 
own.  Of  course,  if  the  case  could  arise,  and  did 
arise,  of  a  cession  being  beneficial  to  the  Church, 
the  Pope,  as  supreme  administrator  of  her  property, 
could  yield  up  his  dominions;  but  not  otherwise. 
He  knows  well  it  would  not  be  for  her  advantage. 
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and  therefore  he  cannot  do  so.  He  firmly  trusts, 
and  so  ought  every  earnest  Catholic  to  trust,  that 
the  present  storm  will  pass,  and  the  States  will  be 
restored  to  himself  or  another  successor  of  St. 
Peter.  He  knows  that  it  would  be  a  far  less  evil 
that  he  alone,  or  even  three  or  four  other  Popes 
after  him,  should  lose  their  lives  by  violeuce  than 
that  their  Temporal  Power  should  be  finally  lost 
to  the  Church;  and  he  has, and  we  may  hope  they 
would  have,  the  courage  to  face  death  for  the  sake 
of  duty. 

The  last  invasion  of  Rome  and  what  the  Poi>e 
still  retained  of  his  States,  as  well  as  the  previous 
invasion  of  the  other  parts  which  Pius  the  Ninth 
held  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  is  a  mani- 
fest violation  of  all  right.  The  substance  and  the 
mode  and  the  results,  all  combine  to  make  up  a 
glaring  case  of  injustice  and  wickedness  such  as 
cannot  be  sincerely  defended  by  any  honest  man, 
unless  he  be  laboring  under  ignorance  otherwise 
disgraceful.  Abundance  of  attention  has  been 
called  to  these  proceedings,  and  they  do  not  come 
within  the  range  of  my  subject.  I  will  just  say  a 
word  or  two  about  the  Roman  plebiscite.  What  is 
its  value  ?  I  answer,  none  whatever.  Had  it  been 
honestly  taken,  and  really  and  freely  and  univers- 
ally given,  it  would  have  been  unlawful  and  inval- 
id ;  because  the  people  had  no  right  to  transfer 
their  civil  allegiance  from  the  Pope.  But  speak- 
ing of  the  fact  as  it  happened,  there  was  neither 
honesty  nor  freedom  nor  universality.  In  very 
plain  terms,  we  may  say  the  whole  proceeding  was 
a  ludicrous  and  disgraceful  imposition. 

I  see  no  need  of  dwelling  on  Vie  actual  state  of 
things  at  Rome,  although  in  the  course  of  treating 
my  second  question  I  hiutt'd  such  a  purpose.  The 
substance  of  that  state  id  well  known,  and  I  could 
not  enter  into  its  circumstances,  or  comment  satis- 
factorily on  it,  without  extending  a  good  deal  the 
limits  of  this  article,  otherwise  sufficiently,  if  not 
more  than  sufficiently,  long. 

I  will  now  conclude  by  a  short  summary  of  what 
has  been  treated  of  under  the  third  of  those  beads 
or  questions  I  proposed  at  the  commencement, 
namely,  What  is  the  bearing  of  the  necessity  of  the 
Pope's  Temporal  Power  on  the  political  rights  of 
the  Roman  people?  I  have  stated  that  the  Roman 
people — that  is  to  say,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Papal 
States — were,  at  the  time  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  changes  of  the  last  few  years,  well  and 
comfortably  oflF,  fairly  provided  with  the  necessa- 
ries, and  even  the  comforts,  of  life,  and  with  the 
moans  of  education;  that  literature  and  the  fine 
arts  were  flourishing  among  them ;  that  there  was 
light  taxation  and  no  oppression ;  that  commercial 
and  industrial  enterprise  were  encouraged  and  pro- 
gressing; that  whatever  backwardnesa  existed  in 


these  last  particulars  involved  no  want  of  clviliaa- 
tion,  and  left  the  mass  of  the  people  much  better 
oflf  than  they  are  in  some  other  countries  which 
boast  of  great  material  progress ;  that  the  Roman 
people  were,  in  fact,  a  happy  people.  I  have  then 
gone  OB  to  show  that  a  nation  has  no  right  forcibly 
to  change  its  sovereign  or  government  merely 
because  it  prefers  another,  nor  yet  for  the  sake  of 
even  a  real  improvement  not  necessary  for  its  hap- 
piness, nor  for  the  sake  of  a  free  constitution.  And 
with  regard  to  this  last  object  there  is  a  special 
reason  aflfecting  the  Pope's  subjects,  namely,  that 
the  civil  government  is  fundamentally  annexed  to 
the  Pope's  Spiritual  Primacy.  Now  the  Primacy 
occasions  special  difficulties  in  the  framing  of  a 
constitution ;  for  no  risk  must  be  run  of  compro- 
mising the  Pontiff's  liberty  in  what  regards  the 
government  of  the  Church. 

In  tlie  improbable  case  of  intolerable  oppression 
in  the  civil  rule  of  the  Roman  people,  they  could 
not  lawfully  set  the  Pope  aside.  It  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  they  would  have  no  sufficient  remedy. 
Such  a  remedy  would  be  found  in  a  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Pope  or  his  ministers, 
whereby  they  would  be  constrained  to  desist  from 
tyranny.  Finally,  I  have  endeavored  to  prove 
that  the  Roman  people  might  be  bound,  in  duty 
towards  the  Church,  to  forego  rights  which  they 
would  perhaps  possess  and  could  exercise  were 
their  sovereign  any  other  than  the  Pope. 

Having  closed  my  Paper  on  "  The  State  of  the 
Question  as  to  the  Pope's  Temporal  Power,"  I  will 
subjoin  a  few  words  of  explanation  regarding  an 
important  point  touched  on  in  the  course  of  it.  I 
was  driven  by  the  nature  of  my  subject  to  allude 
to  revolution  and  the  causes  or  motives  of  revolu- 
tion, and  the  degrees  of  such  causes  or  motives. 
There  are  circumstances  in  which  revolution  is 
more  obviously  unlawful  than  In  other  circum- 
stances. I  willingly  took  occasion  to  condemn  it  in 
some  of  these  contingencies;  but  I  had  neither 
inclination  nor  need  to  pronounce  on  the  question, 
when  or  whether  ever  it  be  allowable  to  revolt 
against  and  set  aside  an  existing  government, 
whose  title  was  originally  legitimate  or  has  become 
legitimate  in  a  long  lapse  of  time.  I  speak  of  a 
government  taken  in  its  full  comprehension,  and 
outside  of  which  there  are  no  rights  expressly 
reserved,  so  as  to  have  modified  the  original  title 
from  the  beginning. 

The  Popes  have  spoken  very  strongly  against 
resistance  to  the  civil  power,  urging,  for  instance, 
and  stringently  interpreting  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Paul:  "Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  higher 
powers;  for  there  is  no  power  but  from  God ;  and 
those  that  are,  are  ordained  of  God.    Therefore, 
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he  that  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance 
of  God.  And  they  that  resist,  purchase  to  them- 
selves damnation."* 

This  has  been  done,  among  the  rest,  by  Gregory 
the  Sixteenth,  in  an  Encyclical  of  August  IS,  1832, 
and  by  Pius  the  Ninth,  in  an  Encyclical  of  Novem- 
ber 9,  1840.  The  sixty-third  proposition  among 
those  enumerated  in  the  Syllabus  of  1864  for  con- 
demnation, runs  thus :  "  It  is  lawful  to  refuse  obe- 
dience to  legitimate  princes,  nay,  to  rebel  against 
them."  It  is  certain,  then,  that,  at  least,  excepting 
some  very  extraordinary  conjunctures,  revolt  is 
contrary  to  the  divine  law.  I  will  not  venture  to 
say  that  all  possible  cases  are  comprehended  in 
these  declarations,  or,  in  other  words,  that  their 
terms  rightly  understood  include  all  possible  cases ; 
nor  do  I  believe  that  it  is  so. 

But  I  had  really  no  need  to  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion as  to  when  revolution  may  be  allowable.  My 
business  was  with  the  position  of  the  Roman  people, 
so  far  as  that  position  is  affected  by  the  'necessity 
to  the  Church  of  the  Pope's  Temporal  Power. 
Whatever  is  forbidden  to  all  subjects  of  all  legiti- 
mate princes  in  the  civil  order  is,  of  course,  forbid- 
den to  the  Romans,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
their  special  position,  since  the  Pope's  title  to 
his  secular  sovereignty  is  humanly  legitimate 
in  the  highest  degree.  The  whole  difficulty 
I  had  to  meet  concerned  an  imaginable  curtail- 
ment of  civil  rights — a  curtailment  resulting  from 
the  Church's  need  of  the  Pope's  temporal  author- 
ity over  the  Roman  States. 

The  question  was  whether  any  of  the  rights  which 
another  people  itx/uLd  or  might  have  are  to  be  de- 
nied to  the  Roman  people  on  account  of  the  pecu- 
liar spiritual  position  of  their  sovereign.  In  order 
to  treat  this  question,  allusion  had  to  be  made  to 
the  rights  which  another  people  would  have  or 
might  have  in  peculiar  circumstances.  It  was  not, 
however,  by  any  means  necessary  that  I  should 
absolutely  affirm  the  existence  or  define  the  limits 
of  such  rights  of  another  pj$pple.  It  was  enough 
for  me  to  speak  hypothetically  of  certain  rights 
which  may  or  may  not  be  justly  attributable 
to  another  people.  It  was  enough  for  me  to  say, 
for  example, — If  another  people  would  have  a 
right  to  do  so  and  so  with  regard  to  their  prince, 
the  Roman  people  toould  have  the  same ;  or — Al- 
tliough  another  people  would  have  a  right  to  do  so 
and  so,  the  Roman  people  would^ot  have  the  same. 
In  this  sense  only  I  intended  to  speak. 

E.  J.  O'R. 

*  Romans,  xili,  1,  3. 
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I  walk  down  a  beaatifnl  valley, 

Which  leads  to  the  far-off  sea, 
Where  silvery  waves  are  curling 

With  a  gentle  monody  ; 
The  land  is  a  strange,  strange  land- 
Is  far  away  yet  nigh  ; 
There  are  qneer  dwellers  within  it — 

My  bizarre  thoughts  and  I. 
The  woods  are  full  of  deep  shadows 

Which  steal  like  listening  ghosts — 
From  the  door  of  my  heart,  enwrapped 

In  the  gloom  of  those  mystic  coasts. 
And  lilies  so  white  and  cunning 

Are  coquetting  with  the  breeze 
Which  laughs  through  the  pleasant  vbtas 

Or  whirls  round  the  oaken  trees. 
'  Ah  !  ray  little  blue-eyed  violet, 

Why  hidest  thou  thy  head 
Beside  thy  sister,  the  lily, 

Thy  breath  is  sweeter,"  I  said. 
A  hopeful  light  is  falling 

On  yon  prismatic  bower — 
Good  spirits,  guard  the  lovely  spot 

For  the  heart's  sullen  hour  I 


And  here  is  a  plain  of  emerald — 

A  Vanity  Fair  of  Thought- 
Its  tents  are  whiter  than  winter's  snow- 
Here  jewels  are  sold  and  bought. 
There  passes  among  the  noisy  throng 

A  silent  and  hoary  form. 
Withered  and  pinched  and  beaten  grey 

By  many  a  midnight  storm. 
He  gathers  with  eager  hand  the  pearls 

The  dancers  cast  to  earth, — 
His  laugh  is  like  a  moan  the  while 

He  watches  their  thoughtless  mirth. 
And  then  with  gloomy  visage 

He  speeds  with  lengthened  stride 
Unto  the  sea  whose  foaming  lips 

Kisses  the  earth — his  bride. 
He  sits  on  the  whitening  sands — 

A  Solitude  by  the  far  foam 
Which  curls  away  to  the  dim  headlands 

Where  Fancy  loves  to  roam. 
One  by  one  he  is  casting 

The  stolen  jewels  away, 
They  flash  in  the  light  a  moment 

Then  drop  in  the  mystic  spray. 
And  the  Ancient  sneers  as  the  echoes 

Of  Vanity  Fair  grow  high  ; 
'*  I  wonder,"  he  says,  "  if  the  buglers 

Who  pipe  the  long  hours  away 
Ever  hear  in  the  silvery  echoes 

The  price  which  the  dancere  pay  ?" 
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Tet,  still  with  anening  cadence 

Of  voice,  and  accunito  sweep 
Of  ann,  he  casta  the  Jewels 

Into  the  fathomless  deep. 
And  his  voice  has  a  sound  of  walling 

Like  the  cry  of  a  hun^y  child. 
As  ho  peers  down  into  the  cavern 

Where  priceless  gems  lay  piled. 
**  I  wonder,"  he  moans,  "  if  the  buglers 

Who  pipe  the  long  hours  away 
Ever  hear  In  the  silvery  echoes 

The  price  which  the  dancers  pay  f" 
The  white,  white  ships  are  sailing 

Out  to  the  unlcnown  Lethe, 
And  the  freight  they  bear  is  human  souls, 

And  the  pilot's  name  is  Death. 
The  wordless  shore  is  silent, 

Except  when  Vanity  Fair 
With  bugle  and  flute  and  timbrel 

Burdens  the  phantom  air. 
*'  O  Ancient  1  tell  mo  thy  purpose 

In  casting  those  Jewls  away, — 
Thou  art  stealing  the  life  of  mortals' 

To  enrich  the  treacherous  spray. 
Ah  !  cruel,  to  cast  those  pearls 

Into  the  dark,  green  deep 
Where  their  crystalline  beauty  must  ever 

Untouched  by  the  fair  light  sleep. 
O  why  give  such  a  necklace 

Unto  the  senseless  grave, — 
Why  bury  one  glimpse  of  beauty 

In  the  cold,  remorseless  wave  ?" 
But  the  only  answer  the  Ancient 

Spake  by  that  beautiful  shore 
Was  the  weird  and  wild  persistance 

Of  the  wail  he  made  before : 
"  I  wonder,"  he  groans,  "  if  the  buglers 

Who  pipe  the  long  hours  away, 
Ever  hear  in  the  silvery  echoes 

The  price  which  the  dancers  pay  f*' 
Then  he  wrote,  like  the  notes  of  Judgment 

Which  float  from  the  farther  shore. 
With  a  trembling  finger  which  appeared 

To  linger  there  for  evermore. 
With  elfin  hand  upon  the  sand 

Words  true  and  grand  as  oft  before : 
"  Time  Is  the  lonely  watcher 

Who  casts  the  hours  away^ 
His  prey  from  the  merry  dancers 

Who  sport  in  Life's  transient  ray. 
But  the  white  ships  are  the  angels 

Who  still  the  feverish  heart. 
And,  like  the  shadows  of  evening, 

With  their  victims,  silent  depart." 
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I»AlIIT    II. 

CHAPTER  VI  (Continued.) 

DABKNESS  AT  NOON. 

When  left  alone  Frank  Ycllott  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh,  and  stretched  out  his  arms  as  if  •infinitely 
relieved.  lie  got  up  and  walked  to  the  window, 
looked  out  a  little  while,  then  threw  him.self  upon 
a  lounge,  and,  drawing  from  his  dressing-gown 
pocket  a  small  copy  of  Voltaire's  Essays,  received 
the  day  before  from  a  friend  in  New  York,  he  waa 
soon  absorbed  in  a  perusal  of  its  contents.  Letters 
from  his  motlier  and  sisters  had  come  also  by  the 
same  raaiL  They  had  just  returned  from  Europe, 
and  their  congratulations  on  his  approaching  mar- 
riage were  effusive  and  ardent  Uis  mother  was 
overjoyed,  and  sent  the  most  loving  messages  to 
Lucia  that  her  adroit  pen  could  frame :  she  "  had 
brought  the  most  beautiful  presents  for  her  new 
daughter,  and  was  so  impatient  to  embrace  her; 
when  should  she  come?" 

Frank  Yellott  gave  a  little,  low  Uiugfa  when  he 
came  to  this.  He  knew  his  mother  so  well,  and 
saw  through  it  all  so  perfectly !  "  Oh  no,|my  good 
mother,"  he  said,  refolding  the  letter,  "  it  will  not 
be  convenient  to  me  to  have  you  here  yet  awhile ; 
you'd  spoil  my  game  before  I'm  exactly  sure  of  it 
myself." 

As  Lucia  was  coming  home  that  afternoon,  well 
satisfied  with  the  labors  of  the  day  and  their  re- 
sults, she  met  Maum  Chloe,  who  had  something 
large  and  heavy  in  her  arms,  well  wrapped  up  in 
a  gay  colored  shawl,  the  greatest  piece  of  finery 
that  she  had. 

*'  What  in  the  world  have  you  got  there,  Maum 
Chloe?" 

"  Jest  this,  honey,"  said  the  old  woman,  who 
lifted  a  corner  of  the  shawl,  showing  Lucia  the  old 
bible  that  had  been  on  the  table  in  Allan  Brooke's 
room  so  many  years. 

"  Where  are  you  taking  it  to  ?" 

"  Home,  honey,  to  put  it  in  the  bottom  of  my 
chist.  I  had  a  dream  larst  night,  and  I  thought  I 
seen  '  Haylands '  all  slidin'  and  meltin'  away ;  an' 
the  sky  was  full  of  fire,  honey,  like  clouds,  and  I  felt 
it  a  scotchin'  of  me,  and  when  everything  wasa'most 
gone,  the  ole  book  here,  like  a  big  seventy-four 
anchor,  hauled  it  back,— and  thar  was  great  dis- 
tress in  my  dream— 'stress  and  oonfUsion,  and  I 
missed  you,  honey ;  then  I  hunted  and  hunted,  and 
at  larst  seen  you  settin'  way  oflf  on  a  rock  whar  the 
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water  was  rollin'  and  rollin',  black  and  stormy  all 
round  you,  and  crawlin'  upuigherandnighertoyou ; 
and  I  waked  up  all  of  a  trinible,  and  covered  with 
cold  sweat,  that  skeert  I  didn't  know  what  to  do. 
I  don't  b'lieve  in  dreams,  no  how ;  but  it  sort  of 
made  me  oneasy,  and  as  Mars'  Allan  gave  me  the 
old  book,  I  thought  I'd  fotch  it  away  as  soon'» 
ever  I  could." 

"  You  foolish  old  Maummy  I  How  cunning  you 
are!  you  just  want  to  get  me  dowu  to  your  cot- 
tage oftener ;  for  how  could  you  live  without  hear- 
ing the  old  stories  read  now  and  then  ?  But  I'll 
come,  never  fear  that." 

"  You  go  'long,  chile.  I'm  comin'  right  back  to 
bauduge  that  'ar  arm ;  'taint  half  tended  to,"  an- 
swered Maum  Chloe,  chuckling  and  nodding  her 
head,  as  she  hurried  past  towards  her  cabin,  while 
Lucia  went  homewards,  stepping  lightly  and 
swiftly  over  the  variegated  leaves  that  covered  the 
ground,  and  singing,  like  a  bird,  scraps  of  song 
out  of  very  blithesomcness.  A  thought  had  come 
unbidden  into  her  heart  that  day,  which  had  filled 
it  with  a  strange,  tender  joy,  almost  indefinable  to 
herself;  but  it  had  calmed  many  secret  misgivings, 
and  diflfused  a  new  brightness  over  the  path  of 
duty  and  sacrifice  she  had  marked  out  for  herself; 
it  was  the  thought  that  in  time  she  might  come 
to  love  Frank  YeUott. 

And  so  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  and  happiness 
shone  fairly  over  "Haylands"  and  its  inmates. 
The  love  and  favor  of  God,  peace  and  good  will 
towards  all,  riches,  worldly  honor,  trusting,  lov- 
ing hearts,  good  works,  well-treated  and  happy 
slaves,  left  nothing  to  be  desired  under  that  roof; 
the  sum  of  their  felicity  seemed  completed.  It  is 
true  that  there  was  a  serpent,  coiled  and  hidden  in 
this  earthly  Eden,  but  all  unseen,  and  his  venom 
yet  unfelt;  the  trusting  guileless  hearts  of  the 
dwellers  therein  were  not  disturbed  by  dread  oi 
mistrust.  Such  happiness  may  well  make  one 
stand  still  and  be  afraid,  bocause  a  rebound  is  in- 
evitable ;  the  tide  must  turn  at  its  flood,  and  hu- 
man affairs,  when  they  reach  their  zenith,  like  stars, 
begin  to  go  down. 

We  have  read  somewhere  of  how  St.  Ambrose 
and  two  of  his  disciples,  being  once  on  a  jour- 
ney, were  invited  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of 
a  rich  and  powerful  nobleman,  who  boasted  at  his 
table,  which  was  loaded  with  gl»ld  and  silver  and 
costly  viands,  that  he  had  never  had  a  misfortune 
or  trial  of  any  sort  in  his  life.  His  wife  was  good 
and  beautiful,  his  children  brave  and  comely,  his 
fortune  magnificent,  while  honors  and  dignities 
crowded  upon  him. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  let  us  be  gone,"  said  St. 
Ambrose  to  his  disciples ;  "  let  us  fly  from  a  houso 
upon  which  the  shadow  of  Christ's  Cross  has  never 


rested,  and  upon  whose  inmates  no  sign  of  God's 
love,  in  the  chastisements  with  which  He  marks 
His  children,  can  be  seen.  Let  us  hasten  away, 
my  brethren,  for  a  great  fear  is  upon  me." 

They  left  the  banqueting  hall,  and  were  hasten- 
ing away  from  the  castle  as  rapidly  as  they 
could,  when  they  heard  a  terrific  crash  which 
filled  the  valley  with  reverberating  thunders,  and 
clouded  the  air  with  dust  until  the  sunshine  was 
hidden.  The  devout  men  fell  upon  their  knees, 
awaiting  in  silent  prayer  the  result  of  so  singular 
an  occurrence,  and  wondering  what  commotion 
of  nature  had  caused  it ;  but  the  stately  castle  they 
had  just  fled  from,  where  was  it?  There  was 
nothing  left  in  its  place  but  piles  of  shapeless 
ruins,  under  which  its  gay  inmates,  crushed  and 
dead,  were  entombed. 

"They  had  their  good  things  in  this  life,"  said 
the  holy  man;  "their  hearts,  puffed  up  with 
pride,  forgot  the  Giver,  and  judgment  has  over- 
taken them  in  the  midst  of  their  boasting.  Let  us 
cling  to  the  Cross,  my  brethren,  though  its  splin- 
ters wound  us ;  let  us  walk  in  the  valley  of  humil- 
ity and  poverty,  treading  the  same  path  our  Re- 
deemer walked,  and  all  will  bo  well  with  us  in  the 
end."  *  *  * 

It  was  the  eve  of  Allan  Brooke's  departure,  and 
Lucia  was  sitting  with  him  in  the  library.  She 
had  been  reading  to  him;  but  laying  her  book 
down  to  hear  some  remarks  he  had  to  make  on 
the  poem,  she  did  not  resume  it,  for  their  conver- 
sation wandered  from  the  verses  into  a  grave,  sad, 
retrospective  train  of  talk,  which  ended  in  his  tell- 
ing her  all  the  story  of  his  early  life,  with  the 
cruel  disappointment  which  had  thrown  so  deep  a 
shadow  over  it.  It  was  the  first  time  Lucia  had 
heard  it.  She  had  heard  allusions,  hints,  and  even 
scraps  of  it,  and  had  put  much  together  in  her 
own  mind  relating  to  it;  but  now  she  heard  it 
from  his  own  lips, — but  he  cast  no  blame  on  the 
mother  whose  memory  she  so  dearly  loved  ;  it  was 
all  covered  with  a  sweet  mantle  of  pity,  which  hid 
poor  Zoe's  sin  from  her  child,  and  Lucia  never 
knew  from  hint  or  word  of  his  how  bitterly  he 
had  been  dealt  with,  or  how  much  he  had  suffered. 
He  got  up,  and  taking  a  small  key  from  his  watch 
chain,  he  unlocked  the  panel  in  the  wall,  and 
showed  her  the  beautiful  portrait  of  her  mother, 
so  long  concealed  there,  and  which  no  eye  except 
his  own  and  Father  Jannison's  had  gver  looked 
upon.  The  red  glow  of  the  west  shone  upon  it, 
warming  it  into  hues  of  life,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  the  silent  figure  would  step  from  its  frame, 
or  break  the  silence  of  its  shadowy  loveliness. 
Tears  streamed  over  Lucia's  face  as  she  gazed 
upon  it ;  but  neither  of  them  spoke, — their  hearts 
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were  too  full.  At  last  he  put  his  arm  around  her, 
and  holding  her  head  for  a  moment  to  his  breast, 
kissed  her  forehead,  and  said : 

"  So  we  shall  find  her,  clothed  in  celestial  grace 
and  youth,  when  we  pass  over  to  the  other  shore. 
You,  my  cliild,  have  consoled  me  for  all ;  and  if 
the  prayers  and  blessings  of  a  tried  heart  avail 
anything,  you  have  mine  now  and  always." 

Then  he  locked  the  panel,  and  walked  quietly 
out  of  the  library,  not  trusting  himself  to  speak 
again,  lest  his  own  emotion  should  increase  hers, 
for  she  was  always  first  with  him,  and  if  any  pain 
was  to  be  endured,  he  wanted  his  own  heart  to 
feel  the  first  brunt  of  it. 

Lucia  sank  down  on  the  lounge  filled  with  a 
tender  sadness,  and  a  great  love  for  this  man  who 
had  been  friend  and  father  to  her,  and  deemed  the 
sj^crifice  of  her  Very  life,  should  it  be  necessary, 
too  little  to  show  her  gratitude.  As  if  in  answer 
to  her  thoughts,  she  heard  a  few  minor  chords 
struck  upon  the  organ,  swelling  out  like  a  wail 
from  the  music  room  along  the  wide  hail,  then  a 
masterly  voluntary,  and  at  last  all  flowed  into  the 
heavenly  numbers  of  his  favorite  anthem.  Never 
had  his  voice  sounded  more  full  or  clear ;  never 
had  it  thrilled  her  with  such  triumphant  sweet- 
ness as  when  he  sang :  "  Though  I  walk  through 
tlie  valley  and  shadow  of  death,  1  will  fear  no 
evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me,  and  Tliy  rod  and  Thy 
statf  shall  comfirt  mc;"  and  so  to  the  end,  it 
sounded  as  if  his  soul  were  in  the  words,  inebri- 
ated with  strength  nnd  consolation. 

I  will  not  go  to  him  now,"  thought  Lucia;  "  he 
is  williin  the  holy  of  holies,  and  his  soul  speaks 
with  God.  Oh,  my  Guardy!  my  darling!  May 
our  Blessed  Mother  of  Sorrows  crown  your  heart 
some  d  ly  with  rejoicing!"  The  music  ceased, 
fainting,  wandering,  throbbing  into  silence  like  a 
passing  life ;  the  twilight  shadows  crept  in  ;  night, 
with  Its  purple  gloom  and  stars,  wrapped  the 
earth  in  its  restful  embrace.  Then  lights  began  to 
flit  through  the  house ;  fires  were  replenished ;  wax 
candles  lit;  the  evening  meal,  with  its  bright 
array  of  silver  and  rich  china,  its  delicate  dishes, 
and  little  vases  of  winter  roses  glowing  hero  and 
there,  awaited  the  master.  Lucia  and  Frank  came 
in,  and  were  talking  gaily  over  the  morrow's  jour- 
ney, but  still  he  did  not  come,  and  still  they 
waited,  and  at  last  began  to  wonder  where  he 
could  be. 

"  Where  was  he  last?"  asked  Frank  Yellott. 

"In  the  music  room,"  answered  Lucia;  "but 
perhaps  he  has  gone  back  into  the  library,  and 
fallen  asleep  there.    I'll  run  and  see." 

She  started  to  leave  the  room,  and.  had  got  as  far 
as  the  door,  when  a  wild,  unearthly  shriek  rang 
through  the  house,  a  shriek  full  of  horror  and 


agony.  White  and  trembling,  Lucia  paused,  lean- 
ing against  the  door  frame.  Frank  Yellott  took 
the  candle  from  her  hand,  and  ran  forward,  fol- 
lowing the  fearful  sounds,  which  were  repeated 
with  awful  intensity,  into  the  music  room,  where 
a  sight  greeted  him  which  almost  froze  him  with 
horror.  Allan  Brooke  lay  upon  the  floor,  where 
he  hn'l  evidently  fallen,  dead ;  and  Maum  Chloc, 
who  had  come  there  in  search  of  him,  and  lighted 
one  or  two  of  the  candles,  thinking  he  might  have 
fallen  asleep  in  one  or  two  of  the  cushioned  chairs, 
stumbled  against  his  prostrate  form,  and  finding 
him  cold  and  lifeless,  lost  all  control  of  herself, 
and,  wild  with  grief,  beat  her  breast,  uttering  cries 
of  anguish  that  filled  the  house. 

Luciii,  at  first  almost  froze,  and  unable  to  move 
for  very  dread,  wondered  what  awlui  thing  had 
happened ;  then  came  the  sudden  thought  of  her 
guardian,  accompanied  liy  a  sickening  fear,  which 
drove  her,  totti  ring,  towards  the  scene.  No  need 
to  ask  N\  hat  it  meant,  she  saw  it  and  knew  it  by 
the  marble  whiteness  and  stillness  of  the  dead  face 
at  her  feet !  She  stood  a  moment  looking  down 
upon  it  with  wild,  frightened  eyes,  her  face  of  a 
deathlike  whiteness,  then  slowly  sinking  on  the 
floor  beside  him,  she  lifted  his  head  tcaderly  and 
laid  it  upon  her  lap,  and  a  low,  waiting  cry  escaped 
her  lips.  "  Oh  if  I  had  only^  staid,  and  never  left 
him!  if  I  had  only  come  with  him!  Oh,  Guardy, 
my  darling!  if  I  had  only  come  and  stood  by  you 
while  you  walked  through  the  Valley  and  Shadow 
of  Dcatli,  singing,  singing,  singing,  and  I  listening 
but  not  knowing!  Oh,  if  I  had  come  you  might 
not  have  died!  You  were  coming  to  call  me,  I 
know^,  and,  after  all,  for  me  not  to  be  here — after 
all  the  last  loving  words  1  Oh,  Guardy!  how  did 
I  know  they  were  to  be  the  last,  even  when  I 
heard  you  singing,  singing!"  she  murmured,  caress- 
ing the  cold,  peaceful  face  which  lay  upturned  to 
hers,  full  of  majestic  peace  and  that  awful  serenity 
which  death  alone  can  give. 

Frank  Yellott  was  stunned  and  shocked  beyond 
expression.  He  tried  to  get  Lucia  away;  he  tried 
to  hush  Maum  Chloc's  cries  and  moans,  as  she 
leaned  over  the  body,  rocking  herself  backwards 
an<l  forwards,  her  face  as  gray  as  ashes,  and  refus- 
ing to  be  comforted ;  but  they  did  not  heed  him, 
nor  did  they  even,  in  the  overwhelming  grief  of 
their  loss,  hear  him. 

Servants  crowded  into  the  hall  ap^aKutnt 
doors,  frightened  and  sobbing, 
doing  anything,  or  dreamed  tha 
be  done,  seeing  that  the  mastel 
Bligh,  the  gardener,  came  with  hiSKbiH  Scotcl 
and  pushing  them  aside  asked  if^ 
been  sent  for  ?    Here,  boys,  go  get 
some  pillows,  and  help  me  to  lift  your  master  up  on 
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the  sofe,  then  I'll  go  for  the  doctor  myselt"  The 
thiugs  were  brought  instaDtly,  and  the  master  was 
lifted  gently,  in  the  strong  arms  of  his  slaves,  and 
laid  upon  the  couch  improvised  for  him,  Lucia 
holding  his  hand  and  kneeling  close  beside  him, 
watching  if  happily  some  sign  of  life  might  show 
itself  in  the  half-closed  eyes,  and  still  moaning: 
"  Oh,  had  I  only  come ! — had  I  only  come  I  Had 
I  only  been  here  to  help  you  at  fii"st  I  but  one,  two 
hours  lying  here  dying — all  alone,  and  I — I — laugh- 
ing, talking,  so  near,  yet  knowing  nothing!" 

Poor  Lucia  was  like  one  in  the  whirl  of  a  sudden 
tempest :  she  could  see  nothing,  think  of  nothing 
in  the  terrible  anguish  that  wrung  her  heart,  to 
comfort  her;  nature  held  sway  and  felt  only  the 
cruel  wound  inflicted  with  such  fearful  suddenness. 
But  presently,  when  nature  should  sink  exhausted 
under  the  cross,  the  grieved  heart  would  recognize 
who  walked  beside  her ;  she  would  know  whose 
Cross  she  was  bearing,  and  feel  that,  although  lie 
might  slay  her,  yet  would  she  trust  Him  to  the  end. 


The  Blessed  Tirgin  and  the  Pope. 

When  the  Holy  Father  was  in  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  the  city  of  Rome,  the  peasants  from  the  ad- 
joining country  came  in  bands  daring  Advent  to 
the  city,  and  with  pipe  and  harp  played  sweet  can- 
ticles before  the  many  statues  and  images  of  the 
Madonna  which  testified  the  devotion  of  the  Roman 
jKJople  to  the  holy  Mother  of  God. 

But  since  the  usurper  entered  the  city  through 
the  breach  in  its  walls,  made  by  the  soldiers  of  an 
excommunicated  king,  outrages  have  been  heaped 
not  only  on  the  living  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  but 
also  upon  the  statues  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
the  men  who  have  done  this  thing  have  thereby 
purposed  to  manifest  their  hatred  to  Christ  and 
His  Church.  The  complete  triumph  of  wrong 
over  right,  seems  now  attained  by  the  opening  of 
the  Italian  Chambers  in  Rome,  with  a  speech  from 
the  excommunicated  king,  who  has  succeeded 
finally  in  crushing  within  his  breast  the  sentiments 
of  faith  he  inherited  from  his  ancestors. 

Thus  while  the  excommunicated  child  of  the 
Church  insults  in  person  the  Father  of  Christians, 
the  infidel  and  infamous  men,  who  use  the  Excom- 
municated  .for  the  attaiament  of  their  infamous 
ends,  show  their  hatred  to  God  and  religion  by 
outrages  ag^ins);  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  blasphe- 
mies against  her  divine  Son,  Jesus. 

Humanly  speaking,  the  Holy  Father  stands 
alone,  without  any  support  from  man. 

And  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  insulted  in  Rome. 

But  it  is  precisely  when  all  human  aid  is  gone, 


that  God  appears  and  makes  known  His  power, 
that  all  men  must  exclaim  when  they  see  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Church :  "  The  finger  of  God  is  here !" 

So  will  it  be  with  the  Holy  Father  in  the  pres- 
ent terrible  state  of  affairs. 

But  we,  in  the  mean  lime  cannot  look,  unmoved, 
on  the  trials  of  the  Chief  Pastor  of  the  Church. 
We  know  that  God  protects  him ;  yet  we  know 
also  that  Gk)d  wishes  us  to  pray  earnestly  for  what 
He  intends  to  grant  us.  We  should  therefore 
pray  fervently,  especially  at  this  holy  Christmas 
time,  for  the  triumph  of  the  Church,  in  the  person 
of  its  chief  Bishop.  All  who  have  the  happiness 
of  receiving  Holy  Communion  on  Christmas  day 
should  offer  it  up  for  the  Holy  Father,  that  he 
may  be  delivered  from  the  wild  beasts  who  seek 
to  devour  him,  and  that  the  great  metropolis  of  the 
Christian  world  may  be  delivered  from  the  petty 
creatures  who  would  reduce  it  to  the  dishonor  of 
being  the  capital  of  a  tottering  kingdom  the  dis- 
cordant parts  of  which  can  never  hold  together. 

Seventeen  years  ago  it  was  our  happy  lot  to  be 
in  Rome  on  the  8th  of  December,  in  the  basilica 
of  St,  Peter's — close  by  the  High  Altar,  to  hear 
the  Holy  Father  proclaim  the  belief  of  the  whole 
Church  in  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Mother  of  God — to  behold  the  rapt  ecstatic  look 
of  the  great  Pontiff  as  he  sang  in  his  rich  power- 
ful voice  the  Preface  of  the  Mass,  and  to  join  in 
the  Te  Deum  that  was  caught  up  by  the  eighty  thou- 
sand people  who  filled  the  basilica.  Then  the 
Holy  Father  had  returned  from  exile,  and  all 
Rome  and  the  whole  Catholic  world  were  rejoic- 
ing over  his  triumph  and  the  triumph  of  Our 
Blessed  Mother  on  that  day  so  glorious  to  her  and 
her  chosen  Pontiff. 

So  will  it  be  again.  The  Te  Deum  will  again  be 
sung  for  the  deliverance  of  Pius  IX. 

In  this  happy  consummation  of  the  present 
troubles,  all  Catholics  have  a  perfect  confidence. 
Nor  is  it  a  blind  unreasoning  confidence, — it  is 
founded  on  the  whole  past  history  of  the  Church, 
especially  of  the  See  of  Rome. 

But  while  we  have  this  confidence,  and  while 
we  pray,  we  should  not  forget  that  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther is  now  suffering ;  that  he  has  many  hardships 
to  bear,  awaiting  the  coming  triumph.  We  shoul 
help  him  by  the  temporal  goods  that  Gk>d  has  given 
us ;  and  though  we  cannot  take  up  arms  and  fight 
for  the  Pope,  we  can  furnish  him  with  the,"  sinews 
of"  modern  "war," — we  can  send  him  money. 
And  this  all  should  do.  What  a  pleasure  it 
will  be  for  Catholics  to  be  able  to  say  wlien  ho 
Holy  Father  comes  out  victorious  and  triumph 
from  this  rude  combat  with  infidelity  and  false 
Christians,  "  I  helped  in  this  victory,  by  my  pray- 
ers, and  by  contributing  to  the  Holy  Father's  sup 
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port  when  all  the  govenuncnts  of  th«  world  bad 
deserted  him." 

In  giving  our  Christmas  gifts  this  year,  no  one 
should  forget  the  Holy  Father.  Whether  the 
gift  be  small  or  whether  it  be  great,  it  should  bo 
given  to  him  with  a  willing  hand,  and  with  great 
love  for  this  Father  of  the  faithful  who  so  stead- 
fastly upholds  the  rights  of  God  and  His  Church. 

Soon  will  be  heard  again  the  Te  Deum  in  Rome. 
The  vile  rabble  that  has  congregated  from  all 
quarters  of  the  earth — though  they  may  yet  do 
much  mischief— will  be  expelled  from  the  Holy 
City;  the  hymns  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  will 
again  bo  heard,  and  Our  Blessed  Mother  will 
triumph  by  obtaining  the  triumph  of  her  chosen 
Pontiff  over  infidel  hordes  and  excommunicated 
kings. 

A  Beautiful  Example. 

Very  Rev.  Father  Sears,  Missionary  Apostlolic, 
writing  to  us  from  the  scene  of  his  arduous  labors, 
and  sending  honoraries  for  Masses  to  be  said  for 
members  of  his  pious  flock,  says:  "  Among  these 
intentions  there  are  some  from  an  Indian  who  had 
travelled  some  two  hundred  miles  through  the 
trackless  forest  to  come  hero  to  have  Masses  said 
for  departed  relatives." 

Does  not  this  poor  Indian  teach  a  lesson  to  many 
Catholics  who  are  enjoying  the  comforts  of  civilized 
life,  and  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheeks  of 
those  who,  perhaps,  are  living  on  the  fruits  of  the 
industry  and  toil  of  departed  relatives,  yet  never 
think  of  having  Masses  said  for  them? 


The  Rosart,  with  illustratioDS  and  meditations.    Ne  v 
York :  T.  W.  Strong,  late  E.  Dunigan  and  Bro. 

This  little  work  is  presented  to  the  public  in 
cheap  form,  and  every  one  of  the  many  who  say 
the  Rosary  should  have  this  complete  treatise  on 
the  devotion ;  therein  they  will  find  an  account  of 
the  founder,  of  the  establishment  and  propagation 
of  the  devotion,  the  mysteries  commemorated,  the 
confratemites,  indulgences  attached  to  the  recita- 
tion, and  many  other  particulars  calculated  to 
make  the  recitation  of  the  Rosary  a  favorite  form 
of  prayer. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewiug. 

The  last  great  act  of  this  truly  great  man  was 
his  profession  of  the  Catholic  faitli  and  reception 
of  the  Holy  Sacraments.  It  might  seem  to  some 
who  knew  him  not  as  his  children  and  his  inti- 
mate friends  knew  him,  that  this  step,  because  so 
long  deferred,  was,  at  last,  hastily  taken.  But  this 
is  not  so.    It  was  the  subject  of  serious  meditation, 


especially  after  his  marriage,  fifty  years  past,  with 
his  late  admirable  Catholic  wife.  During  that 
long  interval  he  frequently  declared  his  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  religion.  And  yet 
fromjin  exalted,  perhaps  we  may  say  an  exaggera- 
ted sense,  of  his  respoasibility  to  Qod  and  man  for 
his  final  determination,  he  still  lingered  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Temple — still  anxiously  disciplined 
his  mind  and  feelings  before  his  solemn  approach 
to  tlie  altar.  Last  December,  when  Archbishop 
Purcell  went  to  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  for  the  mar- 
riage of  his  son.  General  Charles  Ewing,  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Mr.  Ewing,  urging  earnestly  and 
respectfully  his  entrance  Into  {the  one  fold  of  the 
one  Heavenly  Shephertl.  To  this  letter,  written 
by  the  Archbishop,  as  he  stated  in  it,  after  Mass, 
after  placing  his  forehead  in  the  dust,  on  his  knees 
on  the  vigil  of  the  festival  of  the  unbelieving  and 
believing  St.  Thomas,  Apostle,  he  received  the  fol- 
lowin    reply : 

Mount  Verxox,  Dec.  20,  1870. 

JIIoH  Reverend  and  Dear  Sir— I  regret  that  I  cannot 
accept  your  suggeBtious,  but  I  have  difflcultics  which 
yoa,  educated  m  the  laith  from  childhood,  can  hardly 
appreciate. 

I  am  8ati8fied  that  the  Christian  religion  is  the  great- 
est boon,  moral  and  social,  that  crar  lii-aven  bestowed 
on  man.  This  \»  to  mo  the  highest  erldcnce  of  Us 
truth,  which  would  be  lost  if  we  repudiate  the  Catho- 
lic Church  by  which  it  was  originally  taught,  and  bas 
been  transmitted  through  ages. 

Its  doctrines  and  their  proofs  have  been  for  some 
years,  and  are  still,  mv  study,  bat  my  convictions  are 
not  as  unwavering  as  I  could  desire  them,  and  I  must 
be  sincere  before  God  and  man,  and  have  full  faith,  be- 
fore I  make  avowal. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect  and  esteem, 
I  am  your  life-long  friend, 

T.  EWING. 

Most  Rev.  Aschbishop  Pubcxix,  Present. 

The  second  paragraph  of  this  beautiful  letter 
covers  the  entire  ground.  The  light  so  long 
sought  and  so  frequently  implored  was  granted  in 
his  last  hours,  and  he  died  a  true  believer. — Cincin- 
nati Telegraph. 

Death  op  a  Life  Subscriber. — Died,  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  on  the  22nd  ult.,  strengthened  by 
the  Sacraments,  Miss  Alice  Cody,  after  a  long  ill- 
ness which  she  suffered  with  exemplary  patience. 
Miss  Cody  was  a  devoted  client  of  Mary,  a  life 
subscriber  to  the  Ave  Makia. 

May  her  soul  rest  in  peace.    Amen. 

Died,  October  27,  1871,  at  St.  Mary's  Convent, 
St.  Joseph  Co.,  Ind.,  Sister  Mauy  ok  the  Holy 
Innocents,  (formerly  Miss  Josephine  Dwyer,)  in 
the  twenty -second  year  of  her  age  and  second  of 
hex  Religious  profession. 

May  she  rest  in  peace. 

Died,  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, Mrs.  Mauy  Ann  Pettit.  May  she  rest 
in  peace. 
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XIMENES. 

An  Historical  Tale. 

BT  KARIAPHILOS, 
Author  of  "  Thecla,"  "  ModestuB,"  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Perhaps  the  colonial  policy  of  Spain  at  the  time 
of  which  we  write,  and  for  a  couple  of  centuries 
afterward,  was  more  remarkable  than  that  of  any 
nation  of  which  history  makes  mention.  Though 
material  aggrandizement  was  common  to  her  with 
other  states,  there  was  one  feature  altogether  her 
own.  The  spirit  of  religion  was  dominant  in  all 
her  enterprises  of  discovery.  Though  new  pos- 
sessions made  her  rich  and  powerful,  yet  all  this 
was  considered  secondary  in  importance  to  the 
salvation  of  souls.  Hence,  every  expedition  that 
left  Spain  was  always  well  provided  with  self- 
denying  and  pious  missionaries,  whose  zeal  for  the 
spiritual  enlightenment  of  the  savage  was  deterred 
by  no  obstacle,  nor  abated  by  the  menaces  of  the 
lawless  adventurer,  who  saw  in  the  poor  heathen 
a  source  of  wealth  and  personal  profit. 

The  class  of  bad  men,  who  called  themselves 
Christians  and  Spaniards,  were  the  most  bitter 
enemies  of  the  missionaries.  By  calumny  and 
even  violence  they  strove  to  drive  the  priests  from 
the  Spanish  possessions.  In  some  cases  they  suc- 
ceeded, but  it  was  by  the  agency  of  corrupt  colon- 
ial governors  and  not  through  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, which  was  ever  the  stern  upholder  of  a  just, 
prudent,  and  humane  policy  toward  the  Indian. 
To  prove  this,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  study  the 
correspondence  of  the  good  Las  Casas  with  the 
Spanish  government.  Their  purpose  and  policy 
were  identical.  If  they  did  not  succeed,  it  was  due 
to  the  fact  mentioned  above  and  the  great  distance 
from  home  which  made  active  interference  very 
difficult  and  sometimes  altogther  impossible. 

"Wherever  the  Catholic  Church  was  untrammelled 
by  the  vexatious  interference  of  those  corrupt 
viceroys,  her  beneficent  rule  produced  its  legiti- 
mate result.  Even  to  this  day,  the  traditions  of 
the  Indians  of  South  America  bear  testimony  to 
the  kindness,  forbearance,  and  Christian  charity  of 
the  Church  in  their  regard.  Thoi.germ  of  civiliza- 
tion and  happiness  was  introduced  among  those 
peoples  by  the  establishment  of  the  reductions,  so 
deservedly  eulogized  by  Protestant  authors  by  no 
means  favorable  to  Catholicity.  But  even  these 
were  rendered  often  useless  by  the  adverse  agency 
of  lawless  adventurers,  who  scandalized  religion 
in  the  eyes  of  the  simple  natives,  and  excited,  in 
many  cases,  a  wild  spirit  of  vengeance  among 


them  which  did  not  discriminate  between  friends 
and  foes. 

Columbus  was  profoundly  Catholic.  His  spirit 
was  akin  to  that  of  the  illustrious  champion, 
whose  immortal  words  deserve  to  be  enshrined  in 
the  hearts  of  every  Christian.  "I  would  sooner 
save  one  soul  than  conquer  an  empire,"  he  said. 
If  Columbus  never  spoke  thus,  his  whole  life  was 
a  practical  enunciation  of  the  same  words.  He 
did  what  he  could  personally  to  shield  the  poor 
Indian  from  the  unscrupulous  wretches  who  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  discovery.  Injustice  became 
too  strong  for  him.  He  appealed  to  the  home  gov- 
ernment, but,  as  we  have  said,  though  his  burn- 
ing words  were  not  needed  to  influence  Ferdinand 
and  especially  Isabella  on  the  side  of  right,  there 
were  too  many  powerful  persons  at  court  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  the  nefarious  schemes  of 
the  persons  complained  of,  to  justify  his  hopes  of 
obtaining  redress.  The  evil  courtiers  prevailed, 
and  the  world  was  moved  by  the  sight  of  genius  in 
chains.  Yes,  Spaniards,  undeserving  of  the  name, 
sent  Columbus  to  Spain  manacled  like  a  felon. 
Though  Isabella  and  the  whole  nation  were  in- 
sulted by  this  outrage — though  every  link  of  the 
great  man's  chains  spoke  elo<iuently  in  denuncia- 
tion of  his  enemies — though  the  governor  who 
perpetrated  the  outrage  was  deposed  and  disgraced, 
yet  Columbus  died  as  much  from  sorrow  at  the 
condition  of  the  unfortunate  Indians  as  he  did  of 
grief  at  his  most  undeserved  and  unjust  treatment. 
We  have  thought  this  slight  explanation  necessary 
in  order  to  appreciate  the  interview  which  we  shall 
now  attempt  to  describe. 

Long  before  the  time  announced  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Indians,  the  streets  leading  to  the 
palace  were  filled  with  a  motley  and  dense  crowd 
of  people.  Here  one  might  see  mountaineers  from 
the  sierras,  bedecked  with  holiday  finery,  and 
mounted  on  fiery  horses  that  had  often  faced  the 
infidel  in  the  onset  of  battle.  Their  long  hair 
and  fierce  moustachios  gave  them  a  warlike  ap- 
pearance, and  few  would  have  cared  to  excite  their 
ire  by  word  or  deed.  They  had  done  the  state 
some  service,  and  were  proportionately  proud  of 
their  achievements.  There  the  eye  rested  upon 
groups  of  fishermen  who  had  left  their  ordinary 
avocations  that  they  might  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
man  who  had  conquered  the  terrors  of  the  sea  and 
opened  the  panorama  of  a  New  "World  to  the 
amazed  peoples  of  the  Old.  Large  niynbers  of 
jolly  vineyard  men,  whose  sorry  donkeys  were 
hustled  about  by  the  multitude  despite  their  pro- 
testing brays,  pushed  boldly  through  the  crowd  to 
obtain  a  nearer  approach  to  the  palace.  Some 
spots  were  sacred  from  intrusion,  where  stood  num- 
bers of  monks  who  had  gathered  from  the  neigh- 
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boring  monasteries  to  see  the  pageant.  Others, 
too,  were  almost  as  exclusive,  and  these  were 
points  occupied  by  a  brilliant  array  of  young  cav- 
aliers. Tlicso  chatted  and  bandied  witticisms  with 
the  common  people.  Some  provident  souls  sat  in 
large  old-fashioned  carriages,  eating  and  drinking 
Willi  much  gravity  and  talking  of  the  approaching 
audience  as  if  it  were  the  most  solemn  subject  that 
the  mind  of  man  ever  conceived.  Again,  there, 
enthusiastic  tradescrafts  which  had  considered  the 
occasion  especially  favorable  for  making  a  display. 
Almost  evcrj'  other  man  of  them  staggered  under 
a  huge  banner,  whicli,  sparkling  and  waving  In  the 
bright  sunlight,  gave  tlic  crowd  the  appearance  of 
an  army  in  battle  array.  Wonderful  were  the 
devices  of  those  banners, — great  the  importance  of 
each  particular  handicraft  on  their  own  showing — 
and  appalling  the  calamities  which  should  ensue  if 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  prerogatives  of  one  of 
them  were  infringed  upon. 

Standing  by  themselves  in  a  convenient  comer 
were  our  old  friends,  Carlos  the  inn-keeper, 
Antonio  the  smith,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  who 
graced  the  inn  door  at  the  opening  of  this  history. 
Jolly  Carlos  was  loud  in  his  approbation  of  every- 
thing. But  Antonio,  being  of  a  sharp  and  sar- 
castic humor,  indulged  in  many  scathing  remarks 
touching  the  trades*  guilds  and  the  donkeys.  Let 
us  approach  and  hear  what  they  are  saying. 

"  Antonio,  dost  thou  see  yonder  popinjay  youth?" 
cried  Carlos.  "He  with  the  piilk  doublet  and 
wide  boots,  I  mean." 

"Aye,  aye, — what  of  him?"  asked  the  smith. 

"Doth  he  not  look  well,  good  Antonio?  Ilath 
he  not  a  commanding — or,  as  one  might  say,  a  dig- 
nified carriage  ?"  asked  the  innkeeper. 

"  Dost  thou  mean  himself,  or  his  horse  ?"  re- 
joined Antonio,  with  a  grim  smile. 

"  Bah !  thou  art  in  a  fretful  mood  to-day,  friend," 
said  Carlos.    "  Who  may  he  be,  think  you  ?" 

"Perhaps  young  Prince  Philip,  who  hath  married 
our  Infanta  Joanna,"  replied  Antonio,  very  drily. 

"Wouldst  believe?  It's  Bartolemao  Diaz, 
formerly  pot-boy  in  my  gootl  inn,  but  now,  mind 
you,  a  Knight  of  the  Yanlstick  to  old  Benny 
Iladan,  the  converted  Jew.  What  think  you  of 
that,  my  masters?"  concluded  Carlos,  eyeiug  his 
fonner  dependant  with  a  certain  proprietary  satis- 
faction. 

"  I  think,"  replied  one  of  the  party,  "  that  old 
Benny  Iladan,  the  converted  Jew,  should  have  an 
eye  to  his  strong  box,  neighbor  Carlos.  Methinks 
all  that  bravery  and  display  must  cost  money !" 

The  rest  inclined  to  the  speaker's  opinion,  with 
many  meaning  nods  and  shakes  of  the  head,  after 
the  approved  style  of  your  accomplice  of  detrac- 
tion in  every  age. 


"  I  have  no  faith  in  converted  Jews,"  said  An- 
tonio, with  solemn  emphasis.  "They  are  too  fond 
of  writing  in  Arabic." 

The  shrewd  smith  referred  to  the  general  sus- 
picion which  then  existed  of  the  Jews  correspond- 
ing wflh  the  Moors  concerning  matters  that  boded 
no  good  for  Spain.  But  honest  Carlos,  though  a 
clever  host,  was  no  ix>litician.  So  he  took  An- 
tonio's remark  literally. 

"  And  why  should  they  not  write  in  Arabic  if 
they  know  how?"  quoth  he.  "I  wish  I  could 
write  in  Arabic — " 

"  Or  any  other  tongue,  Carlos,"  interrupted  An- 
tonio, the  sarcastic 

"  Aye,  or  in  any  other  tongue,  as  yon  say,  An- 
tonio ;  although,  for  good  manner's  sake,  I  would 
thou  wert  more  chary  of  thy  interruptions,"  said 
the  gootl-natured  Carlos,  quietly.  "  But,  what 
have  we  here  ?" 

The  latter  exclamation  was  caused  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  tall,  ungainly  cavalier,  seated  very 
stiffly  upon  a  mule  of  egregious  ugliness.  He  was 
dressed  in  an  extraordinary  garb,  which  seemed  to 
be  made  up  of  every  style  that  existed  since  man 
was  first  covered ;  and  yet  the  stutT  of  which  this 
wonderful  dress  was  made  was  rich,  nay  splendid. 
His  extremities  threw  all  the  rest  of  his  person  in 
the  shade.  A  very  high  peaked  hat  with  narrow 
brim  and  a  prodigious  ostrich  feather  tipped  with 
crimson  nodding  over  his  back  gave  a  grotesque 
look  to  the  man's  head  which  the  mob  seemed 
fully  to  appreciate,  for  they  roared  with  laughter. 
His  boots  could  have  easily  accommodated  the  his- 
torical little  lady,  who,  distracted  with  her  numer- 
ous progeny,  subjected  them  to  stern  discipline, 
ordered  them  to  their  beds,  and,  with  matronly 
foresight,  sallied  forth  to  the  baker's  to  purchase 
bread,  and  all  the  rest  about  her  returning  and 
finding  her  offspring  prematurely  defunct.  A 
sword,  as  long  as  a  pike  staff,  hung  at  this  cava- 
liero's  gaunt  side  and  trailed  on  the  ground  to  the 
great  detriment  of  numerous  unwary  toes. 

The  jokes  and  jibes  of  the  humerous  multitude 
were  manifold.  They  found  waiting  for  Colum- 
bus and  his  savage  deputation  rather  tedious,  and, 
therefore,  any  thing  was  acceptable  that  relieved 
the  monotony  of  their  position.  A  vision  like 
that  which  now  burst  upon  their  gaze  was  consid- 
ered a  very  dispensation.  The  marvellous  knight 
waived  the  people  out  of  his  path  with  a  majestic 
sweep  of  the  right  arm,  saying,  at  the  same  time, 
In  a  singularly  gruff  voice :  "  Make  way,  good  peo- 
ple, I  have  business  with  their  Majesties ! 

"  Stand  back !"  cried  a  bluff  fellow  iu  the  crowd. 
"  Make  way  for  the  greatest  hidalgo  of  the  age  1" 

"  I  warrant  thee  he  is  Columbus  in  disguise  1"  ex- 
claimed Another,  at  which  there  was  a  general  roar. 
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"What,  Columbus?  Not  he,  neighbor.  'Tis 
the  Old  himself  in  the  very  habiliments  that  fright- 
ened the  wicked  Moor,  Aldabrare  the  Giant,  to 
death."  This  was  greeted  with  indescribable  de- 
light, especially  by  the  small  boys. 

"  Mark  ye,  my  masters,  the  length  of  his  sword. 
It  hath  cut  elephants  in  twain  many  a  time,  I 
doubt  not.  '  Tis  as  long  as  old  Sancho's  flail  han- 
dle." 

The  caraliero  had  pushed  on  in  dignified  si- 
lence, unmoved  by  these  favors,  when  an  incident 
occurred  which  proved  too  much  for  his  patience. 
This  was  no  more  nor  less  than  a  dirty  faced  citi- 
zen making  an  ineffectual  pluck  at  the  gorgeous 
plume  that  nodded  high  above  his  head.  He  reined 
in  his  beast,  looked  about  him  upon  the  swaying 
crowd  and  then  said: 

"  I  marvel  much,  good  people,  that  ye  act  with- 
out sense  or  remorse  of  conscience  in  the  very  pre- 
cincts of  their  Majesties'  abode.  What!  shall  we 
courtiers  be  insulted  when  we  seek  the  palace 
by  special  command?  Be  there  no  by-laws  in 
this  bailiwick  for  the  correction  of  tumult?  Do 
you  not  know  that  clauses  touching  riotous  excess 
have  been  sat  upon  by  the  council?  Have  you 
no—" 

Here  some  mischievous  urchin  goaded  the  mule 
with  some  sharp  instrument,  which  caused  the  un- 
fortunate beast  to  plunge  forward  so  suddenly 
that  the  speaker  was  presently  stretched  upon  the 
ground.  Those  nearest  him  raised  him  up  quickly, 
with  many  maledictions  upon  the  head  of  the  per- 
petrator of  the  outrage.  The  cavalier,  no  ways  in- 
jured, dusted  his  plumes  with  a  rueful  visage,  ad- 
justed his  insulted  feather,  and  mounted  his  mule 
without  speaking  a  word.  Standing  up  in  his  stir- 
rups to  draw  his  sword,  he  flourished  that  formid- 
able weapon  to  such  good  purpose  that  the  mob 
made  way  for  him  in  a  twinkling. 

"Why,  it's  Pedro  I"  exclaimed  Carlos,  as  the 
stranger  passed. 

It  was  Pedro,  sure  enough,  who  had  borrowed 
his  dress  from  the  identical  pot-boy,  erstwhile  of 
the  innkeeper's  household.  He  sidled  up  to  where 
his  friends  stood  open-mouthed  in  amazement, 
and  greeted  them  with  a  mightily  dignified  and 
formal  bow. 

"Why,  Pedro,  where  art  thou  going?"  asked 
Carlos,  hardly  crediting  his  eyes,  as  he  stared  upon 
the  metamorphosed  muletepr.         ■• 

"  I  am  summoned  to  attend  their  Majesties  at 
the  audience  presently  to  be  given  to  the  renowned 
Columbus  and  his  savage  men,"  answered  Pedro, 
with  an  important,  not  to  say  a  mysterious,  air. 

"Why?"  Carlos  was  too  much  astonished  to 
speak  further. 

"There  be  'whys'  and  'wherefores'  in  state 


affairs,  friend  Carlos,  which  must  not  be  ventilated 
before  the  multitude.  But  wilt  thou  be  at  home 
to-morrow  evening  ?"  asked  Pedro. 

"  I  will,"  answered  Carlos. 

"  Then,  until  that  time,  fare  thee  well,  Carlos," 
said  Pedro,  more  mysteriously  still.  "Ha!  Anto- 
nio," he  continued,  observing  that  worthy;  "I 
hope  you  are  well.  I  bear  you  no  malice  for  im- 
pugning my  mule  the  other  day.  If  I  can  further 
your  hopes  at  the  court,  I'll  not  forget  ye."  Where- 
upon the  magnanimous  cavalier  ambled  off  and 
was  soon  seen  entering  the  court-yard  of  the 
palace. 

What  might  have  been  the  comments  of  his 
ancient  cronies  upon  the  strange  spectacle  which 
honest  Pedro  presented,  we  know  not.  They 
were  cut  short  by  a  tremendous  cheering  at  the 
far-off  outskirts  of  the  crowd.  All  eyes  were  soon 
turned  in  the  direction  whence  proceeded  the 
shouts,  and  were  soon  greeted  by  the  appearance 
of  the  vanguard  of  the  long-expected  pageant. 

First  ctvme  a  brilliant  body  of  the  household 
troops,  splendidly  dressed  in  the  graceful  uniform 
of  the  time,  and  mounted  upon  Andalusian  steeds, 
renowned  for  speed  and  courage.  Their  helmets 
of  burnished  steel  flashed  in  the  sun  with  a 
martial  light  that  overawed  the  crowd,  lately  so 
boisterous.  Their  drawn  swords  they  held  per- 
pendicularly before  them,  as  emblems  of  the  zeal 
with  which  they  guarded  the  precious  persons  of 
royalty.  Their  breastplates  and  cuirasses  were  of  a 
greenish  hue,  bordered  with  gold. 

After  these  marched  twelve  trumpeters  with 
silver  instruments  who  gave  forth  at  intervals 
weird  and  softly  beautiful  notes.  Their  uniform 
was  the  same  as  that  which  has  been  made  femil- 
iar  to  our  age  by  the  Pope's  Swiss  Guard. 

Following  these  came  a  splendid  array  of  horse- 
men, four  deep,  the  knights  wearing  golden  armor, 
white  plumes,  and  a  delicate  cream-colored  silk 
cloak,  pendant,  in  easy  grace,  over  the  left  shoulder. 

Then  appeared  a  large  number  of  those  noble 
and  heroic  gentlemen  to  whom  threatened  Europe 
many  a  time  owed  her  deliverance — the  Knights 
of  Malta.  Their  modest  yet  martial  bearing 
evoked  immense  plaudits  from  the  people.  Their 
good  swords,  which  never  rested  in  their  scabbards, 
had  done  such  good  service  for  Christianity  and 
civilization,  that  many  an  eye  looked  upon  them 
with  an  interest  akin  to  awe.  Before  them  was 
borne  a  flag  of  white  silk,  with  a  red  cross  in  the 
middle.  ' 

But  the  applause  was  deafening,  when  a  single 
horseman,  bareheaded,  and  modestly  attired,  came 
on  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  chiefs.  Bouquets 
of  flowers  were  cast  before  him,  and  the  air  re- 
sounded with  shouts  of  "  Long  live  Columbus,  the 
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glory  of  Spain !"  The  great  admiral  bowctl  grace- 
fully from  side  to  side,  his  long  hair  fulling  upon 
his  shoulders,  his  face  flushed  with  pleasure,  and 
his  eyes  eloquent  with  his  soul  within. 

Nor  did  the  Indians  fail  to  receive  their  meed  of 
applause.  There  was  a  deep  shade  of  melancholy 
upon  their  bronze  features  that  told  but  too  plainly 
that  their  thoughts  were  far  away  on  the  wings 
of  the  "Western  wind,  revelling  amid  the  once 
happy  scenes  of  their  childhood,  among  their  own 
simple  people,  for  whose  sake  they  had  braved  the 
terrors  of  the  uncertain  deep.  They  were  a  fine, 
independent  looking  body,  very  different  from  the 
squalid  wretches  of  our  own  times.  Alcohol  and 
disease  had  not  as  yet  depreciated  a  noble  race. 
They  did  not  appear  to  understand  the  applause  of 
the  crowd.  They  drew  closer  to  Columbus  in- 
stinctively, as  if  to  insure  their  safety  by  means  of 
the  man  who  had  ever  proved  himself  a  true  friend 
of  their  oppressed  race. 

As  the  picturesque  cavalcade  passed  in  front  of 
the  palace,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  appeared  upon 
the  balamy,  and  bowed  graciously  from  time  to 
time.  Then  the  enthusiasm  was  at  its  height. 
Up  went  the  plumed  hats  of  the  nobility  and  the 
flat  caps  of  the  tradesmen,  in  a  delirium  of  delight 
and  affectionate  devotion.  A  little  behind  them 
stood  two  men.  No  one  could  be  mistaken  in  the 
grim,  stem  features  of  the  haughty  nobleman 
whose  desperate  valor  had  been  proved  on  many  a 
hard-fought  field,  and  "Live  the  Duke  of  Alyal" 
resounded  far  and  wide. 

The  other  figure  was  in  strange  contrast  to  the 
Duke.  He  was  dressed  in  the  coarse  garb  of  a 
Franciscan  monk,  but  his  appearance  was  even 
more  imposing  than  the  warriors.  He  gazed  upon 
the  sea  of  upturned  faces  in  a  sort  of  dreamy  dis- 
traction that  manifested  his  utter  indifference  to 
the  attractive  spectacle  before  him.  When  their 
^lajcsties  re-entered  the  palace  for  the  interview, 
he  followed  them,  engaged  in  earnest  coversation 
with  Alva. 

"Who  is  he?"  asked  one. 

"Which— the  monk?"  asked  another. 

«•  Yes." 

"  I  know  not,  friend ;  but,  methinks,  he  most  be 
of  importance,"  said  a  third. 

Good  Carlos  had  also  seen  the  monk. 

"Antonio,  dost  remember  that  reverend  man  who 
called  at  my  hostelry  the  other  day?"  he  asked. 

"  What  of  him,  Carlos?"  said  the  smith. 

"'Tis  the  same.  I  knew  him,  look  yon,  the 
moment  he  appeared."  Carlos  mused  awhile, 
and  then  said  sorrowfully: 

"  Would  that  I  had  known  who  be  was.  He 
wotild  have  had  the  chickens,— he  would  have  a 
banquet,  I  warrant  you." 


The  innkeeper  alluded  to  the  offer  of  chickens 
which  he  had  made  to  the  strange  religious. 

"Well,"  he  concluded  more  cheerfully,  "I 
scored  nothing  against  the  holy  man,  that's  one 
comfort." 

"  I  marvel  what's  his  name  ?"  exclaimed  another 
of  the  party. 

A  well-dressed  stranger  tamed  toward  the  last 
speaker  and  said  : 

"  He  is  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  neighbor,  and  his 
name  is  Ximenes,  so,  at  least,  I  heard  one  of  the 
chamberlains  say,  a  few  moments  ago." 

"Archbishop!— Toledo!"  cried  Carlos.  "Come, 
Antonio,  let's  away!  I  bum  to  meet  Pedro 
and  hear  the  news.  I'll  have  speech  of  the 
Archbishop  before  long.  His  cellars  may  want 
wine,  and  who  so  apt  to  supply  them  as  honest 
Carlos,  who  scorned  to  put  him  on  the  score? 
Come  away,  good  Antonio," 

With  this,  "  mine  host "  hurried  off,  followed  by 
his  bosom  friend,  the  smith. 

But  this  chapter  is  getting  too  long,  so  we  shall 
give  to  the  audience  a  fresh  one  which  its  import- 
ance justly  deserves. 


Paula's  new  Meditation  Book. 

Paula — "Paula!  what  an  old  fashioned  name! 
Paul  is  bad  enough  for  a  boy,  but  who  ever  heard 
of  a  girl  named  Paula?  Paulina  is  a  beatiful 
name,  a  romantic  name ;  and  Lina  is  such  a  pretty 
pet  name ;  but  Paula  " — 

Yet,  Paula,  my  dear  romantic  young  friends,  was 
the  name  of  a  noble  Roman  lady,  and  a  friend  of 
that  great  scholar.  Cardinal  and  Latin  Father,  St. 
Jerome.  This  noble  lady  left  her  vast  possessions 
and  the  luxury  of  her  patrician  home,  to  seek  out 
the  place  where  Jesus  Christ  lived  when  uj)on 
earth,  and  the  story  of  Paula  and  of  her  daugliter 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  in  Christian  litera- 
ture. For  the  sake  of  these  associations,  which 
have  made  the  name  so  dear  to  me,  instead  of  call- 
ing the  young  friend  I  wish  to  tell  you  about  Pau- 
lina, I  have  given  htr  the  name  of  the  Roman  pa- 
trician lady,  St.  Paula.  Paula,  then,  shall  be  her 
name  ;  and  now  you  shall  have  the  little  incident 
which  I  intended  to  relate  for  your  special  benefit. 

You  have  all  found  yourselves  catching,  rather 
than  leaming,  some  pleasing  air  which  everybody 
around  you  is  singing,  humming,  or  whistling. 
You  cannot  tell  where,  or  from  whom,  you  caught 
the  air,  and,  therefore,  cannot  say  that  you  learned 
it;  still  you  hum,  sing,  or  whistle  it  like  your  com- 
panions. It  was  in  some  such  way  as  this  that 
Paula,  while  still  very  young,  caught  this  habit  of 
meditation.     She  was  so  young,  indeed,  that  no 
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one  thought  of  teaching  it  to  her;  but  as  she  saw 
the  nuns  kneeling  in  the  convent  chapel,  it  seemed 
to  her  that  they  were  engaged  not  so  much  in  re- 
citing prayers  and  litanies  as  in  talking  with  Jesus 
upon  the  altar,  or  in  thinking  about  Ilim.    This 
was  the  idea  she  got  as  she  watched  them,  in  her 
innocent  way,  during  their  visits  to  the  chapel ; 
and,  just  as  she  caught  the  gay  or  the  sad  air  sung 
by  her  companions,  or  the  beautiful  authems  sung 
by  the  chapel  choir,  she  had,  before  she  knew  it, 
caught  the  habit  of  meditation.    Day  after  day,  as 
she  stepped  softly  from  the  shaded  walks  along 
the  bank  of  the  St.  Joseph  into  the  still  more  se- 
rene shadows  of  the  dear  chapel  of  Loretto,  her 
heart  settled,  habitually,  into  the  very  state  which 
others  try  to  arrive  at  by  means  of  books.    Little 
Paula  did  not  know  that  this  was  meditation,  which 
she  supposed  was  an  exercise  possible  only  to  grown- 
up or  very  wise  people ;  and  therefore,  when  she  grew 
older,  she  tried  to  learn  from  books  the  rules  for  med- 
itating.   It  was  while  she  was  vexing  her  soul  over 
the  rules  and  the  science  of  meditation,  that  she 
was  suddenly  deprived  of  every  book  which  con- 
tained them.     You  have  heard   how  miles  and 
miles  of  houses  and  churches  and  public  buildings 
were  swept  away  before  the  fire  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth  of  October;  but  you  may  not  realize  how 
many  pious  people  lost  their  prayer  books  and 
meditation  books,  as  well  as  scholars  their  diction- 
aries and  encyclopedias,  in  that  awful  conflagra- 
tion.   Yet  so  it  was,  that  when  the  truth  dawned 
over  the  devastated  city,  lurid  with  flames  which 
had  exhausted  themselves  in  their  fury,  our  Paula 
had  not  a  single  meditation  book  to  lay  her  hands 
upon.    Her  anxiety  to  meditate  by  rule  had  quite 
broken  up  the  simple  habit  of  meditation  caught 
in  childhood  from  the    nuns    in    their   convent 
chapel,  and  now  she  found  herself  utterly  at  a  loss. 
Poor  Paula!    Slie  had  lost  everything  she  cared 
for,  excepting  her  friends,  by  the  terrible  fire ;  but, 
of  all  those  treasures,  the  one  she  missed  with  the 
keenest  sense  of  loss,  was  her  well  thumbed  medi- 
tation book.    She  was  homesick,  lost,  without  it. 
Only  a  few  days  after  the  fire  a  dear  friend  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  Europe,  Africa,  Asia, — Asia, 
where  Adam  lived  in  the  garden  of  Eden — and 
what  almost  took  Paula's  breath  away,  to  that 
most  sacred  part  even  of  Asia  where  the  second 
Adam  became  incarnate,  was  born,  lived,  suflfered 
and  died  for  us !    How  worthy  of  Vfeperation  seemed 
the  person  who  had  once  trod  this  Holy  Land,  the 
Land  of  the  Palmer  and  of  the  Crusader,  the  Land 
towards  which  the  heart  of  every  Christian  turns 
with  such  a  far  ofl",  worshipful  longing!     How 
eiigerly,  too,  she  asked  her  friend  about  Nazareth 
and  Bethlehem  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre !    But  the 
descriptions  which  she  heard  from  her  friend  were 


not  all  which  had  been  reserved  for  her  by  the  one 
who  knew  how  Paula's  heart  yearned  over  those 
sacred  spots,  for  she  laid  into  her  hands  something 
which  she  had  brought  all  the  way  from  the  Holy 
Land — sometimes  on  the  back  of  her  faithful  camel 
across  the  weary  desert,  and  in  the  panniers  of  the 
slow  but  sure-footed  mule  along  the  steep  mountain 
paths  of  Judea — on  purpose  for  Paula,  and  this 
was  a  block  of  olive  wood  as  large  as  a  man's  hand, 
and  two  inches  thick,  with  the  rough  bark  of  the 
olive  tree  actually  cleaving  to  it.  One  side  was 
smooth  and  polished  like  marble,  showing  the  fine 
grain  of  the  wood;  but  on  the  other  side  some 
good  monk  of  Jerusalem,  some  lay-brother  in  his 
monastery,  had  carved  all  the  instruments  of  the 
Passion  of  our  Lord.  In  the  middle  were  the  three 
nails,  the  crown  of  thorns  and  the  cross,  while 
around  these  he  had  placed  the  chalice  which  the 
angel  brought  to  Him  in  His  agony  in  the  garden, 
the  pillar  at  which  He  was  scourged,  the  cock  which 
crew  when  Peter  had  thrice  denied  Him,  the  seam- 
less garment,  and  the  dice  with  which  the  soldiers 
cast  lots  for  this  precious  robe,  the  reed  and  the 
sponge  on  which  the  vinegar  and  gall  had  been 
put  to  His  parched  lips,  the  hammer  which  drove 
the  coarse  nails  into  the  living,  quivering  flesh, 
and  the  pincers  which  drew  them  forth  again 
when  those  tender  hands  and  feet  were  quite  still 
and  cold  in  death  ;  the  ladder  upon  which  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  mounted  when  taking  that  sacred 
Body  from  the  cross,  and  the  spear  with  which  the 
Roman  centurion  had  pierced  that  loving  heart 
and  drawn  from  it  the  last  drop  of  the  precious 
Blood. 

All  these  significant  symbols  of  the  Passion  had 
been  pictured  on  the  block  of  olive  wood  by  the 
pious  chisel  of  the  Jerusalem  monk,  and  the  name 
of  the  Holy  City  had  been  carefully  printed  in 
Hebrew  characters  above  the  whole.  Paula's 
hands  trembled  as  the  precious  block  of  olive 
wood  was  laid  into  them,  and  the  tears  gathered 
and  fell  from  her  eyes  as  she  raised  it  reverently 
to  her  lips.  How  could  she  thank  her  friend 
enough  for  such  a  memento  of  the  most  sacred 
spot  on  the  round  world,  and  given  to  her  jast 
when  her  heart  was  sore  with  the  loss  of  so  much 
that  had  made  devotion  easy  as  well  as  life  pleas- 
ant? For,  as  she  held  it  to  her  trembling  lips, 
pressed  it  to  her  beating  heart,  she  felt  that 
she  had  found  aU  her  meditation  books,  since 
the  contents  of  those  books  were  expressed  in 
the  sacred  symbols  before  her.  A  great  ^d  strong 
light  broke  in  upon  Paula's  mind  and  strength- 
ened her  heart.  She  took  the  block  of  olive  wood, 
which  she  called  her  "Little  Calvary,"  to  her  nar- 
row cell  of  a  room,  laid  it  on  the  small  stand 
which   served  as  her  oratory,  and  there  took  up 
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again  the  simple  bablt  of  her  convent  days  in 
the  chiipel  of  Loretto  and  among  the  good  nuns; 
and  although  she  may,  aa  years  go  on,  have  many 
books  that  will  help  her  to  metlltate,  slje  will  never 
again  be  afraid  to  resign  herself  to  the  pcjiceful  in- 
8|)iration  which  comes  to  her  when  she  turns  her 
heart,  her  mind,  her  thoughts  and  her  affections, 
to  her  heavenly  Spouse,  contented  to  know  that 
she  loves  llim,  and  Is  loved  by  Him,  whose  all- 
atoning  sacriticc  Is  pictured  on  the  block  of  olive 
wood,  whlcli  is  to  her  Indeed  a  true  Calvary. 


(S^HiLDREN's  Department. 


Iljmii  from  the  Italian. 

The  following  hymn  was  transferred  from  a 
little  church  la  Italy,  and  translated  by  a  young 
lady  In  Brooklyn : 

O  blessed  feet  of  Jesus, 

Weary  of  seeking  me. 
Stand  at  God's  bar  of  judgment 

And  Intercede  for  me. 

O  knees  that  bent  In  anguish 

In  dark  Gethsemane, 
Kneel  at  the  throne  of  glory 

And  Intercede  for  me. 

O  hands  that  were  extended 

Upon  the  awful  tree, 
Hold  up  those  precious  nail  prints 

Which  Intercede  for  me. 

O  side  from  whence  the  spear  point 
Brought  blood  and  water  free, 

For  liealing  and  for  cleansing, 
Still  Intercede  for  me. 

O  head  so  deeply  pierced 
With  thorns  which  deeply  be. 

Bend  low  before  Thy  Father 
And  Intercede  for  me. 

O  sacred  heart !  such  sorrows 

The  world  may  never  see 
As  that  which  gave  Thee  warrant 

To  Intercede  for  me. 

O  holy  scarred  and  wounded, 

My  sacrifice  to  be. 
Present  thy  perfect  offering. 

And  Intercede  for  me. 

O  loving  risen  Saviour, 
From  death  and  sorrow  free, 

Though  throned  in  endless  glory, 
Still  intercede  for  me. 

— y.  0.  Pieayum. 


A  Simple  Story,  bnt  Troe. 

The  following  beautiful  story  Is  taken  from  the 
Young  Catholic,  a  Child's  Monthly  (published  by 
the  CAthollc  Publication  Society)  which  every 
family  with  young  children  should  have  : 

It  was  a  cold,  wet  November  evening.  The  stages 
were  rolling  up  town,  filled  to  overflowing,  and 
the  hurrying  foot-passengers  pushed  and  jostled 
each  other's  umbrellas,  all  eager  for  the  shelter 
and  comfort  of  home. 

Through  the  rain  and  wind  the  lights  along 
Broadway  shone  out  with  a  brilliancy  Increased  by 
contrast,  and  the  great  hotels,  with  their  curtained 
windows,  and  the  warm  atmosphere  which  stole 
out  from  them  when  the  doors  were  occasionally 
opened,  seemed  like  palaces  of  luxury  and  comfort 
to  the  drenched,  chilled  passers-by.  In  one  of  these, 
scattered  In  various  directions,  was  a  party  of 
cadets  from  West  Polut  on  furlough.  Several 
days'  gaiety  and  dissipation  had  left  them,  on  this 
November  evening,  tired  and  listless — somewhat 
disgusted  with  the  world  and  with  themselves. 
With  one  of  them,  whom  we  will  call  Mac,  (trust- 
ing he  will  forgive  us,  since  it  was  not  his  name,) 
these  feelings,  perhaps,  were  even  stronger  than 
with  the  others.  He  had  withdrawn  himself  from 
his  companions,  and  half  reclining  on  a  sofa  in  one 
of  the  reading-rooms,  shaded  his  eyes  with  his 
hand,  and  with  a  dreamy  and  half  discontented  way 
watched  the  motions  of  the  other  Inmates  of  the 
room.  The  low  murmur  of  voices  from  the  differ- 
ent groups  of  people  were  fast  lulling  the  drowsy 
young  man  to  sleep,  when  In  the  doorway  opposite 
his  sofa  appeared  a  child  of  perhaps  eight  years. 
She  was  poorly  clad,  and  her  thin  shawl  was  wet 
with  the  storm.  She  paused  a  moment,  a  half 
frightened  look  in  her  blue  eyes,  and  then  slowly 
and  shyly  drew  near  the  young  soldier.  She  told 
her  story  In  low,  hurried  tones — a  common  story 
enough.  Her  mother  and  herself  strangers  in  the 
land,  her  father  dead  her  mother  sick,  their  money 
gone,  and  for  two  da}  s  no  food.  The  young  man, 
idly  looking  at  her  from  under  his  hand,  allowed 
her  to  go  on  to  the  end,  more  from  Indolence,  per- 
haps, than  any  desire  to  listen,  but  when  she  held 
out  her  slender  little  hand  and  asked  for  a  few 
pennies,  he  answered,  somewhat  roughly,  "  I 
haven't  any  pennies ;  I'm  sick,  too,  and  I  haven't 
had  anything  to  eat  for  three  days." 

The  child  looked  up,  her  timid  expression  giv- 
Ing.place  to  a  great  surprise,  which  softened  Into 
sorrow  as  she  turned  away.  She  passed  from  one 
to  another  of  the  occupants  of  the  room,  Mac 
following  her  with  his  eyes  the  while,  the  discon- 
tented feeling  within  him  rather  Intensified  than 
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otherwise,  and  the  dull  aching  of  his  head  no 
less. 

Some  looked  at  the  child,  merely  commenting 
on  a  little  girl's  being  in  a  place  like  that  at  such 
an  hour.  Some,  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  stopped 
the  story  on  her  lips,  while  others  dropped  into 
her  hands  a  few  pennies,  a  half-dime,  or  a  dime,  as 
the  tide  of  charity  ebbed  or  flowed  within  them. 
Finally  the  child  disappeared  through  a  door  lead- 
ing to  another  apartment,  and  again  the  young 
man's  vague,  wandering  thoughts  had  almost  set- 
tled into  sleep,  when  he  saw  the  little  girl  standing 
near  the  doorway  by  which  she  had  first  entered 
from  the  hall.  She  was  looking  wistfully  towards 
him.  and  as  she  half  turned  away  he  noticed  she 
was  working  at  the  corner  of  a  handkerchief,  in 
which  she  had  tied  her  little  store  of  money.  And 
then,  with  a  quicker  step  and  a  self-forgetfulness 
that  almost  overcame  her  shyness,  she  came  close 
to  his  side,  and  laying  a  silver  coin  upon  his  knee, 
whispered,  with  her  earnest  eyes  turned  up  to  him : 
"If  you  haven't  eaten  anything  for  three  days  you 
must  be  very  hungry;  take  this,  and  buy  some 
bread  with  it."  For  a  single  instant  Mac  sat  as  if 
a  great  light  had  blinded  him,  then  Pitching  up 
the  child  in  his  arms  and  holding  out  on  his  palm 
the  little  coin,  "  See  here,"  he  exclaimed  excitedly, 
and,  with  an  eloquence  lent  him  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  moment,  he  told  the  story  so  touchingly 
that  when  he  threw  into  his  cap  two  golden  eagles 
and  held  it  out  on  behalf  of  the  frightened  little 
one,  now  crying  bitterly  and  not  at  all  compre- 
hending she  had  become  a  heroine,  both  gold  and 
silver  were  given  freely  even  by  those  who  had 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  child's  pleading.  From 
one  reading-room  to  another,  up-stairsand  through 
the  parlors,  repeating  the  story  and  winning  sub- 
stantial sympathy  from  all,  then  down  again  to 
the  billiard-room  and  bar-room,  the  child  still  cry- 
ing, and  sometimes  in  her  terror  trying  to  free 
herself  from  the  strong  arm  that  held  her,  the 
voice  of  the  young  soldier  ringing  out  to  claim  at- 
tention, and  his  own  emotion  moving  others,  every 
hand  was  opened,  and  the  cadets,  crowding  around 
their  companion,  fairly  impoverished  themselves 
to  add  to  the  ovation. 

Standing  her  upon  a  table,  Mac  at  last  dried  her 
tears  and  tried  to  soothe  her.  "Don't  cry,  little 
one ;  you  shall  go  home  now,  and  make  your  poor 
mamma  rich  and  happy." 

A  carriage  was  called,  and  ode  of  his  comrades 
volunteering  his  attendance,  they  followed  the  di- 
rections given  them  by  the  child,  whose  quivering 
lips  and  occasional  sobs  still  showed  she  could  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  it  all. 

In  an  upper  room  of  a  poor  but  decent  lodging- 
house  Mac  found  the  sick  mother,  who  rose  in  a 


nervous,  frightened  way,  as  her  child  threw  open 
the  door  and  ran  to  her,  followed  by  the  young 
man  in  his  cadet  uniform. 

The  story  was  soon  told,  and  the  money,  amount- 
ing to  no  inconsiderable  sum,  counted  out  before 
her.  At  first,  in  her  bewilderment,  the  poor 
woman  could  find  no  words.  Kneeling  beside  the 
child  to  wipe  away  her  tears,  her  own  falling  un- 
heeded over  her  pale  cheeks  the  while,  it  was  only 
when  the  young  man  turned  to  leave  that  she 
caught  his  hand  and  poured  out  her  thanks  and 
blessings. 

One  small  silver  coin  Mac  carried  away  with 
him  that  night,  and  he  keeps  it  still.  Often  forgot- 
ten in  the  excitement  and  pleasure  of  his  life,  when 
the  years  that  have  passed  since  then  have  some- 
times brought  him  to  an  utter  weariness  of  the 
"  world  and  the  things  thereof,"  when  his  faith  in 
humanity  has  failed  him,  then  out  of  the  darkness 
of  his  troubled  soul  rises  a  child's  face,  with  the 
glow  of  a  divine  pity  upon  it. 


"  Mt  children,  I  often  think  that  most  Chris- 
tians who  are  lost,  are  lost  for  want  of  instruction  ; 
they  do  not  know  their  religion  well.  For  exam- 
ple, here  is  a  person  who  has  to  do  his  day's  work. 
This  person  has  a  desire  to  do  great  penances,  to 
pass  half  the  night  in  prayer ;  if  he  is  well  in- 
structed he  will  say : 

"  '  No,  I  must  not  do  that,  because  then  I  could 
not  fulfil  my  duty  tomorrow;  I  should  be  weary 
all  the  day,  and  should  not  do  half  as  much  work 
as  if  I  had  rested  at  night;  that  must  not  be 
done.' 

"Again,  my  children,  a  servant  may  have  a  de- 
sire to  fast,  but  he  must  pass  the  whole  day  in  dig- 
ging or  ploughing,  or  whatever  you  please.  Well, 
if  this  servant  is  well  instructed,  he  will  think : 

"  '  But  if  I  do  this,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  satisfy 
my  master.' 

"  Well,  wbat  will  he  do?  He  will  eat  his  break- 
fast, and  mortify  himself  in  some  other  way. 
That  is  what  we  must  do — we  must  always  act 
in  the  way  that  will  give  most  glory  to  the  good 

God A  well-instructed  person  always  has 

two  guides  leading  the  way  before  him — good 
counsel  and  obedience." — Cure  of  Ara. 


Few  are  the  single  lives  that  are  in  themselves 
complete — rounded  and  finished  like  a  star.  The 
most  of  us  are  but  notes  in  the  mighfy  anthem  of 
human  eflfort  and  human  sufiering — the  waiting 
and  the  loving  of  the  world.  Blest  is  he  whose 
tone  or  two  makes  harmony — whose  breath  of  life 
is  a  breath  of  melody. 
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The  Office  of  the  Blessed  Tirgin  Nary. 

If  our  memory  serves  us  right,  we  have  never 
said  anything  in  these  pages  of  the  Office  of 
our  Blessed  Mother.  We  confess  it  as  an  over- 
sight on  our  part,  not,  however,  as  a  lack  of  es- 
teem and  veneration,  for  we  never  knew  of  any 
other  pious  practice  for  which,  from  childhood, 
we  ever  entertained  so  much  love,  and  which  we 
have  as  often  and  as  warmly  recommended  when- 
ever an  occasion  has  presented  itself. 

As  the  number  of  Communities  and  pious  So- 
dalities becoming  subscribers  to  the  Ave  Maria 
is  sensibly  increasing,  we  deem  it  by  no  means  an 
idle  talk,  but  one  of  the  best  themes  on  which  we 
can  engage  the  attention  of  a  vast  number  of  our 
readers.  Should  we  benefit  but  a  few,  in  as  much 
as  these  few  doubtless  are  from  among  the  best,  it 
would  be  no  loss  of  time ;  for  if  the  pqrtion  of  our 
readers  who  daily  recite  the  Office  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  could  be  brought  by  our  remarks  to  love 
it  more  and  to  appreciate  better  the  signal  honor 
they  enjoy  ;  if  they  could  be  made  more  interested 
in  the  holy  practice,  and  thereby  induced  to  study 
it  attentively,  they  would  soon  satisfy  themselves 
that  they  have  at  their  disposal  a  mine  of  un- 
told wealth,  iu  which  great  men,  and  even  great 
saints,  have  often  taken  delight  to  enrich  their 
souls  while  praising  best  the  holy  Mother  of 
God.  If  some  such  results  could  be  obtained 
by  our  present  effort,  we  should  consider  our- 
selves more  than  repaid.  With  these  preliminary 
observations,  we  enter  at  once  upon  our  subject. 

Among  the  various  forms  of  devotion  instituted 
by  Catholic  piety  to  honor  the  holy  Mother  of 
God,  the  most  ancient,  the  most  authorized,  the 
first  in  dignity,  is  the  Office  of  the  Blessed  Vh-gin 
Mary. 

So  excellent  is  this  devotion  in  the  mind  of  the 
Church,  that  in.stcad  of  leaving  it  optional,  as  are 
many  other  pious  practices  consecrated  to  the 
honor  and  praise  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  she  has 
imposed  it  upon  a  countless  number  of  religious 
Societies  as  a  cUiily  duty.  Tliis  is  what  places  the 
Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  incon»parably  above 
all  other  practices  of  piety  towards  Mary;  for, 


however  venerable  and  precious  and  beautiful  they 
may  appear,  their  origin  is  to  be  traced  up  to 
individual  inspiration, — some  of  them,  we  know, 
have  been  inaugurated  by  saints.  But  the  Office 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  composed  and  prescribed 
by  Holy  Church  herself,  for  the  public  and  univer- 
sal use  of  her  children.  Hence,  it  must  appear 
evident,  that  if  it  is  good  and  praiseworthy,  among 
fervent  Catholics,  to  satisfy  their  personal  piety 
by  such  pious  formulas  approved  and  spread 
through  Catholic  lands  in  honor  of  the  holy 
Mother  of  God,  still  those  who  recite  the  office 
of  which  we  now  write,  are,  in  a  special  and 
direct  manner,  the  official  interpreters  of  the  piety 
of  the  Church  herself, — they  are  the  acknowledged 
organs,  the  very  voices  the  Church  uses  to  express 
her  veneration  and  love  for  her  august  Queen 
and  Sovereign. 

What,  then,  is  this  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  or 
title  itself? 

The  Office,  in  the  language  of  the  Church,  is  a 
certain  form  of  worship  and  prayer,  destined  to 
sanctify  the  various  hours  of  the  day. 

Our  Blessed  Lord  saj's  in  the  Gospel:  "We 
mtist  pray  always  without  ceasing."  But  it  is 
easily  seen  that  such  an  unceasing  prayer  cannot 
consist  in  a  series  of  uninterrupted  vocal  prayers. 
The  pious  sentiments  of  the  heart,  which  fill  our 
leisure  moments  or  prompt  our  actions,  or  even 
our  acts  themselves,  when  undertaken  with  a 
supernatual  motive,  are  an  extension  or  a  con- 
tinuation of  prayer,  as  meant  b}'  the  declaration 
of  the  Saviour. 

Neverthless,  to  imitate,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
perpetual  hymn  which  is  sung  in  the  highest 
Heavens  around  the  throne  of  the  Most  Holy  Trin- 
ity; to  echo  the  celestial  sound  from  here  below 
in  the  fulness  of  human  strength,  the  Church  has 
ordained  that  a  divine  praise  to  God  should  be 
heard,  as  it  were  hourly,  the  whole  day. 

But  to  conciliate  this  pious  wish  of  a  perpetual 
praise  with  our  weak  nature,  it  was  necessary, 
without  infringing  upon  the  lilMjrties  of  private 
devotion,  to  fix  precise  hours  and  a  form  of  prayer, 
in  order  to  add  among  the  faithful  the  merit  of 
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obedience  to  the  merit  of  piety ;  to  supply  them 
'with  means  of  daily  communing  together,  thereby 
to  unite  and  fuse  as  in  one  the  aspirations  of  their 
hearts;  and  to  present  to  them  all  at  all  times,  a 
common  expression  of  their  purest  and  most 
fervent  feelings  in  appropriate  forms — elevated, 
dignified  and  mysterious. 

To  reach  this  end,  the  Church  selected  the  two 
following  texts  of  the  Royal  Prophet :  "  O,  Lord, 
I  rose  up  in  the  middle  of  night  to  confess  and 
praise  Thy  name."  And  again :  "  Seven  times  a 
day  I  sang  Thy  praises."  In  accordance  with  the 
former,  the  hour  of  matins  was  instituted :  it  cor- 
responds to  the  night  time.  To  conform  with  the 
latter,  seven  special  hours  were  designated  through 
the  day :  they  were  called  Lauds,  Prime,  Tierce, 
Sext,  None,  Vespers,  and  Complins. 

Lauds  has  for  its  object  to  sanctify  the  dawn  of 
the  first  rays  of  the  sun ;  Prime,  to  sanctify  the 
first  hour  of  day,  after  the  manner  of  computing 
hours  at  the  origin  of  the  Church ;  Tierce,  the 
third  one,  that  is  to  say,  9  a.m.  Sext  represents 
noon ;  None,  3  p.m  ;  Vespers  6  p.m.,  or  the  setting 
of  the  sun ;  and  Complins  9  p.m.,  or  the  moment 
of  retiring  to  rest. 

To  each  of  the  above  Hours  is  attached  some 
religious  and  touching  memory. 

Matins  is  consecrated  to  honor  the  precious  and 
ever  memorable  instant  when  the  Saviour  came 
into  this  world  at  midnight,  and  when  He  rose 
again  from  the  tomb  the  third  day  after  His  death. 
Tierce,  at  9  a.m.,  reminds  us  of  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  assembly  of  the  apostles. 
Hence  the  choice  of  this  hour  for  the  public  offer- 
ing of  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  to  call  to  our  minds  that 
this  Divine  Mystery  is  accomplished  upon  our 
altars  by  the  operation  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit 
who  formed  in  the  chaste  womb  of  the  Virgin  the 
sacred  body  of  Jesus. 

Sext  is  set  at  the  hour  when  St.  Peter,  who  had 
retired  that  he  might  pray  apart,  had  a  mysterious 
vision,  by  which  he  learned  that  the  truth  gf  the 
Gospel  was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  Jews  only, 
but  to  be  communicated  to  all  the  Gentiles. 

None,  at  3  p.m.  It  is  the  moment  forever  made 
sacred  by  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  on  Calvary, 
•where  the  great  work  of  our  redemption  was  con- 
summated. It  is,  above  all  others,  the  hour  of 
grace  and  blessing  most  truiy  entitled  to  all  our 
respect  and  gratitude. 

The  Vesper  hour,  at  6  p.m.,  was  likewise  a  relig- 
ious hour  under  the  Mosaic  law.  It  was  tJien  the 
religious  day  opened,— the  cclebratiim  of  the  Sab- 
bath and  feasts  commenced.  The  same  custom 
passed  into  the  Christian  Church,  and,  to  this  day, 
all  feasts  of  some  solemnity  open  on  the  eve  at 
first  Vespers. 


Such  are  the  mysterious  reasons  for  which  certain 
hours  of  the  day  are  privileged,  and  by  which  the 
Church,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
was  led  to  mark  them  out  from  among  the  rest, 
and  consecrate  them  to  prayer,  that  they  might 
thus  become  the  undying  heralds  of  her  most  prec- 
ious and  important  events. 

If  we  join  together  Matins  and  Lauds,  as  the 
universal  practice  now  is  -with  us,  the  Office  com- 
prises seven  great  divisions,  or  seven  hours  conse- 
crated by  prayer  through  the  day:  Matins  and 
Lauds,  Prime,  Tierce,  Sext,  None,  Vespers,  and 
Complins. 

This  number  of  seven  was  not  chosen  without 
a  design.  God  Himself,  who  has  done  all  things 
"  in  number,  in  weight,  and  measure,"  communi- 
cated to  us  His  choicest  favors  under  this  septen- 
ary form.  We  find  evidence  of  it  in  the  Seven 
Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  Seven  Sacraments, 
in  the  Seven  Principal  Christian  Virtues,  in  the 
Seven  Mysterious  Seals  of  the  Book  of  the  Lamb, 
in  the  Seven  days  of  the  Creation,  in  the  Seven 
days  of  the  week,  etc.  If,  then,  God  has  chosen 
this  number  of  seven  to  bestow  upon  us  so  many 
blessings,  it  is  meet  we  should  also  adopt  it  to 
return  our  thanks  for  the  same. 

As  to  the  substance  of  the  Office  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  we  may  say  it  is  chiefly  composed,  like  the 
Offi^xs  of  the  Breviary,  of-  a  certain  number  of 
psalms  chosen  by  the  Church  and  assigned  to  the 
various  hours  for  each  day,  and  to  which  are  added 
some  canticles  and  hymns,  as  also  three  lessons 
daily,  and  some  anthems  and  responses  with  slight 
variations  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  season. 

"Who  has  not  been  sometimes  delightfully  sur- 
prised and  edified  almost  to  tears,  by  entering  a 
church  or  a  chapel  where  pious  nuns  or  fervent 
sodalists  were  reciting  in  double  choir  the  little 
Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ? 

To  the  eye  and  the  ear  of  an  experienced  ob- 
server the  manner  this  act  alone  is  performed, 
reveals  more  of  the  Community  or  Sodality  than 
is  commonly  supposed. 


Heayen's  Christmas  Gift  to  Holy  Nary. 

A  wondrous  light  beams  on  the  sky  ; 

Unearthly  music  thrills  the  air  ; 
The  brightest  orbs  wax  dim  and  shy, 

From  radiance  pure,  beyond  compare. 

Why  quivers  thus  the  brilliant  East  ? 

What  hour  of  joy  is  soon  to  dawn  ? 
Is  it  that  clash  of  arms  hath  ceased. 

And  Rome  sways  all  the  sun  shines  on  ? 

Ah,  great  Augustus  !  near  thy  throne, 
Triumphal  arch,  imperial  train. 
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Never  hath  socb  rcfalf^cncc  shone 
As  this  o'er  Bethlehem's  wintry  plain  I 

The  midnij;ht  skies  bend  down  to  kiss 
The  cave,  from  whence  a  Babe,  just  bom, 

Unbars  the  f^olden  gates  of  Bliss, 
To  mark  the  world's  first  Christmas  mom. 

Oh,  Mother  of  the  Infknt  God, 
Adoring,  speechless,  lost  in  love  I 

For  thee,  for  thixk,  is  cast  abroad, 
Celestial  beams  around,  above. 

The  purblind  eyes  of  stolid  men 
See  not  the  angels  bending  round. 

And  Caesar  sleeps,  unconscious,  when 
Judua's  Infant  King  Is  crowned. 

Judca's  Queen  !  robed  in  the  grace 

Of  thy  unearthly  majesty. 
What  dost  thou  read  in  that  dear  face 

Turned  with  such  pleading  love  to  thee  ? 

BU  errand  unto  earth  I    Blest  claim  1 
With  thee,  O  Mother  without  sin. 

Our  Infant  God  assumes  our  shame. 
That  we  may  peace  and  pardon  win. 

Celestial  light  and  minstrelsy  ; 

Tct,  to  my  humbled,  grateful  heart. 
The  manger's  cold,  its  poverty 

Are  Bethlehem's  dearest,  holiest  part. 

Teach  me,  blest  Mother,  while  I  live, 
To  prize  these  trophies,  all  divine, 

As  purest  treasure  God  can  give. 
Since  they  were  meet  for  thee  and  thinb. 


The  Pope's  Allocution. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  Allocution 
delivered  by  Pope  Pius  IX  in  the  Secret  Consistory, 
held  on  the  27th  of  October : 

Vexsrable  BRBTnRBN :  Wo  have  called  together 
your  venerable  College  without  the  solemnity  of  the 
accustomed  ceremonies  in  order  to  acquaint  you,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  gravity  of  the  matter,  with  what  we 
have  decreed  wilh  a  view  to  provide  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  Christian  people  of  Italy.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, venerable  brethren,  that  we  should  remind  you  on 
this  occasion  of  that  which  we  have  several  times  de- 
plored in  our  Allocutions,  or  in  our  Encyclical  letters 
sent  to  all  the  Bishops.  That  has  been  so  well  under- 
stood and  so  studied  by  all  that  it  is  impossible,  with- 
out the  grossest  shamelcssncss,  to  deny  or  to  attempt 
to  offer  an  excuse  to  diminish  their  odious  oharaoter, 
the  great  and  cruel  attempts  which  in  this  unhappy 
Italy  have  been  so  long  and  so  persistently  directed 
against  the  Catholic  Church  and  this  Apostolic  See — 
attempts  which  in  this  occupied  city,  we  are  compelled 
together  with  yourselves,  to  endure  and  to  witness  ;  so 
that  we  have  a  right  to  say  with  the  Prophet  King : 
"  I  have  seen  violenoe  and  strife  In  the  city.     Day  and 


Bight  they  go  about  upon  the  walls  ;  mischief  also  and 
sorrow  are  in  the  midst  of  it."  Traly,  venerable 
brethren,  we  are  already  almost  swallowed  np  in  the 
waves  of  that  sea  of  tribulation,  and  yet  we  refuse  not 
— God  strengthening  our  weakness — to  endure  sllll  more 
for  the  light.  Further,  we  are  prepared  to  face  death 
with  joy,  if  it  shall  please  the  God  of  mercy  to  accept 
the  sacrifice  of  this  humble  victim  for  the  peace  and 
freedom  of  His  Church.  For  a  long  period,  however, 
among  many  causes  of  sorrow,  one  of  the  most  serious 
for  us  has  been  the  vacancy  of  so  many  Sees  which,  in 
unfortunate  Italy,  are  deprived  of  the  guardianship  of 
their  Pastors,  whence  arises  that  want  of  spiritual  as- 
sistance fVom  which  the  faithful  are  suffering  in  this 
unhappy  state  of  things  and  times.  But,  as  this  neces- 
sity has  assumed  an  urgent  character,  the  charity  of 
Jesus  Christ  Impelling  us,  we  can  no  longer  abstain 
from  making  provision.  After  having  passed  in  review 
the  great  number  of  Sees  vacant  In  the  most  extensive 
provinces  of  Italy,  which  now  hardly  possess  two  or 
three  Bishops  ;  after  having  considered  the  violence  of 
the  long  continued  persecution  which  aflllcts  the  Church 
and  the  efforts  of  Impious  men  to  extirpate  the  Catholic 
faith  fVom  the  hearts  of  Italians  ;  after  having  consid- 
ered the  dangers  of  those  great  disturbances  which  were 
a  danger  even  to  civil  society,  we  have  deemed  it  not  to 
be  possible  longer  to  defer  the  succor  which  we  have 
brought  to  the  extent  of  the  power,  to  our  dear  sons, 
the  faithful  of  Italy.  Their  complaints,  while  they 
groaned  under  their  deprivation,  have  often  reached  us. 
It  was  time  to  place  at  their  head  Bishops  of  approved 
virtues,  who,  devoting  themselves  entirely  to  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  would  bring  in  aid  of 
these  objects  all  their  efforts  and  all  their  aseal.  We 
therefore  to-day  appoint  Bishops  to  some  of  the 
widowed  churches  in  Italy,  and  we  defer  the  nomina- 
tion of  others  for  a  very  short  time,  being  persuaded 
that  He  who  has  entrusted  us  with  authority,  and 
traced  out  our  course  of  duty,  will.  In  His  Infinite  mercy, 
bless  and  assist  our  efforts  undertaken  with  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  the  salvation  of  souls  after  having  removed  all 
the  difficulties  which  might  be  opposed  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  our  ministry.  At  the  same  time  we  protest 
before  the  whole  Church  that  we  absolutely  reject  the 
bonds  which  were  offered  us  under  the  name  of  guar- 
antees, as  we  have  distinctly  declared  in  our  Encyclical 
Letter  of  May  I5th  of  the  present  year.  We  declare 
openly  that  in  exercise  of  the  ej^tcnsive  powers  of  our 
Apostolate  we  put  in  force  our  authority  which  is  In- 
trusted to  us  by  Him  who  Is  the  Prince  of  Pastors  and 
the  Bishop  of  our  souls — that  Is  an  authority  which 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  has  remitted  to  us  from  the  Bless- 
ed Peter,  from  whom  has  proceede4 — to  use  the  expres- 
sion of  our  predecessor  Innocent — the  Episcopacy  and 
all  authority  under  that  title.  Upon  this  occasion  we 
cannot  pass  over  silently  the  impious  temerity  and 
perversity  of  some  who  in  another  country  of  Europe, 
departing  miserably  from  the  rule  and  communion  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  openly  attack,  either  by  books 
filled  with  errors  and  all  kinds  of  falsehoods,  or  by 
sacrilegious  associations,  the  authority  of  the  very 
sacred  Council  of  the  Vatican,  as  also  the  verities  of 
faith  deUred  and   defined  by  it— among  others  the 
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supreme  authority  within  the  jurisdiction  -which  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  succesaor  of  the  Blessed  Peter,  enjoys 
over  the  whole  Church  by  the  will  of  God,  and  also  the 
prerogative  of  infallibility,  which  distinguishes  him  in 
the  fulfilment  of  his  functions  as  Pastor  and  supreme 
teacher  qf  the  faithful,  in  order  that  he  may  define  to 
them  truths  relating  to  faith  and  morals,  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  the  sons  of  perdition  excite  against  the 
Catholic  Church  the  persecution  of  the  secular  powers, 
endeavor  fraudulently  to  persuade  them  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  has  been  changed  by  the  decrees  of 
the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  and  that  from  them  has 
arisen  a  serious  danger  for  the  State  itself  as  well  as 
civil  society.  Can  anything  be  more  wicked  or  more 
absurd,  venerable  brethren,  or  imagined  than  these 
calumnies  ?  It  is,  however  much  to  be  deplored  that 
in  one  country,  the  Ministers  of  State  themselves, 
misled  by  these  lamentable  misrepresentations,  and  not 
considering  the  outrage  done  to  the  feelings  of  the 
faithful,  have  not  hesitated  to  give  open  encourage- 
ment to  these  sectaries,  and,  by  showing  them  favor, 
to  confirm  them  in  their  rebellion. 

In  thus  offering  now  our  lamentations,  briefiy  and 
succinctly,  we  at  the  same  time  admit  that  we  owe 
well-merited  praise  to  the  distinguished  Bishops  of  that 
country,  among  whom  we  may  specially  mention  our 
venerable  brother,  the  Archbishop  of  Munich,  who  In 
this  strange  disturbance  of  men's  minds,  are  by  their 
Pastoral  zeal,  their  admirable  courage,  and  their 
remarkable  writings,  defending  with  so  ranch  success 
the  cause  of  truth  against  these  attacks ;  and  we 
attribute  a  portion  of  this  praise  to  the  eminent  piety 
and  religious  feeling  of  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy 
and  of  the  faithful,  who,  under  the  protection  of  God, 
eagerly  respond  to  the  zeal  of  their  Pastors.  Venerable 
brethren,  direct  your  thoughts  and  the  inmost  wishes 
of  your  hearts  to  that  source  whence  alone  can  pro- 
ceed the  needful  help.  Cease  not  by  day  or  night  to 
appeal  to  the  merciful  God,  that  through  the  merits  of 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  He  may  enlighten  the  minds  of 
wanderers,  so  that,  seeing  the  danger  of  their  course, 
they  may  be  led  to  think  upon  their  eternal  salvation, 
and  that  He  may  abundantly  bestow  upon  His  Church 
in  this  grave  conflict,  the  spirit  of  strength  and  zeal, 
that  He  may  deign  to  offer  for  them  by  the  offerings  of 
holy  works,  by  the  worthy  fruits  of  faith,  and  the 
sacrifices  of  justice,  the  hoped-for  days  of  propitiation, 
after  the  destruction  of  these  errors  and  these  calam- 
mltles;  and  the  reign  of  justice  and  peace  being  restored, 
it  may  render  to  His  majesty  the  sacrifices  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise  which  are  His  due. 


Contributions  to  the  Papai  Fand. 

Mrs.  A.  Redmon,  St.  Mary's  Academy,  Ind., .  $5  00 
James  Beigley,  Philadelphia,  Penusylvauia, .   1  00 


A  MAONiFiCEUT  statuc  of  thc  Blessed  Virgin, 
in  massive  silver,  valued  at  thirty  tliousand  francs, 
has  just  been  sent  to  thc  Pope  by  the  Catholics  of 
Spain. 


[COPTRIOHT  BICUKKD] 

ZOE'S  DAUttHTER. 

BT  MRS.  ANNA  H.  DORSET. 

PA-RT    II. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
"out  of  the  depths." 

That  was  a  night  never  to  be  forgotten:  the 
night  that  the  master  of  "  Haylands"  was  stricken 
dead  in  the  noon  of  his  life,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
honor.  Lights  shone  from  the  windows, — but 
how  silent  and  hushed  the  house.  The  wood-fires 
glowed  and  crackled  upon  the  wide  hearths, — but 
their  bright  cheer  had  no  gladness  in  it.  Loving 
forms  moved  about, — but  they  moved  noiselessly, 
like  ghosts,  and  spoke  in  low  whispers,  as  if  dread- 
ing to  break  the  deep  stillness  of  the  solemn 
hours. 

The  first  wild  outburst  of  sudden  grief  was  over; 
it  had  sunk  into  bewildered  silence,  sinking,  like  a 
stone  thrown  into  the  water,  down,  down  into  the 
depths  of  the  hearts  that  were  wounded  by  the 
blow. 

Away  in  the  distant  cabins  of  the  slaves,  dark 
forms  huddled  around  the  wide  chimney  places, 
leaning  over  the  flickering  coals,  and  talking  in 
low,  troubled  voices  of  the  sad  event — doubly  sad 
to  them,  as  it  left  no  certainty  of  their  future,  and 
much  to  dread.  For  in  those  days,  when  a  good 
master  died,  no  matter  how  faithful  his  slaves 
may  have  been ;  no  matter  how  kindly  and  indul- 
gently treated,  no  matter  what  their  mortal  worth, 
or  their  value  as  chattels,  when  tJie  estate  came  to 
be  settled  up,  and  portioned  off  to  the  various 
heirs,  according  to  law,  there  was  generally  a 
great  severing  of  the  family  ties ;  partings  with- 
out hope,  and  separations,  the  very  thought  of 
which  was  more  cruel  than  death.  But  these 
evils  were  rarely  of  the  master's  wish  or  will ;  they 
were  simply  the  inevitable  results  of  the  slave 
system,  which,  under  then  existing  laws,  might 
be  foreseen,  but  could  not  be  averted.  It  was  very 
often  the  case  that  an  estate  was  encumbered  by 
debt,  and  slaves,  bringing  a  better  price  than 
land,  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  to  do  no 
matter  what,  to  go  no  matter  where,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  satisfying  the  claims  of  their  owner's  cred- 
itors. The  heirs  themselves  were  frequently  com- 
pelled, by  their  own  necessities,  to  sell  as  soon  as 
they  came  into  possession  of  their  living,  breathing 
legacies;  and  it  was  always  a  dark  day  to  the 
poor  slaves,  when  "  the  old  master,  who  was 
good  to  them,"  died. 

The  negroes  at  "  Haylands "  had  often  talked 
over  the  prospect  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
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Yellots,  among  themselves,  particularly  after  they 
heard  that  "  Miss  Lucia  was  goln'  to  marry  Mars' 
Frank,"  and  the  prevailing  sentiment  among  them 
was  that  he  would  bring  them  to  grief;  for  they, 
by  ways  they  had  of  finding  out,  knew  exactly 
what  manner  of  man  he  was,  and  how  little  to  be 
trusted. 

"  Besides,"  said  one  of  the  old  patriarchs  of  their 
number,  "dey's  Yankees;  de  mother's  Virginny 
born,  but  de  children's  all  Yankees,  and  wouldn't 
be  boddered  wid  us;  dcy'd  sell  us  right  off  for 
what  we'd  fetch,  and  go  norf  to  spen'  de  money." 

Aud  so  they  sat,  talking  and  crooning  over  the 
coals,  dropping  many  a  big  tear  as  they  recalled 
their  master's  various  acta  of  kindness  towards 
them,  until  far  in  the  night. 

Wonderfully  patient  and  submissive  the  slave 
bore  his  heavy  cross,  without  murmur  or  resist- 
ance, and  when  struck  and  told  to  "go  faster" 
by  some  brutal  task-master,  he  only  bided  God's 
time  with  simple  faith,  and  in  words  of  esoteric 
significance,  comforted  himself  with  the  hope  of  a 
great  daj'  of  "  jubilo  "  surely  coming,  which  would 
deliver  his  people  from  their  oppressors,  and  their 
chains.  We  refer  to  these  things  because  they 
form  part  of  the  history  of  the  times  of  our  story  ; 
and  some  years  hence,  when  slavery  is  almost  for- 
gotten in  the  laud,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  interest 
to  those  who  never  saw  the  system  in  operation 
to  read  something  illustrative  of  it's  influence  and 
effects. 

Frank  YcUott  endeavored  to  persuade  Lucia  to 
leave  the  body  by  whoso  side  she  knelt,  and  to 
whose  frozen  hand  she  clung,  thinking  that  the 
scene  was  altogether  more  than  she  could  bear ; 
but  slie  was  in  that  unreasoning  state,  when  the 
mental  equilibrium,  just  trembling  in  the  balance, 
is  incapable  of  weighing  effects,  or  of  listening  to  ar- 
gument, when  no  will  is  left,  but  the  will  to  cling 
to  the  great  sorrow  tliat  strikes  and  lacerates  the 
heart  prostrated  at  its  feet.  As  the  surface  of  the 
sea  is  lashed  into  storm  and  tempest  by  adverse 
winds  which  disturb  not  the  eternal  calm  of  its 
depths;  so  afllictions  which  swoop  suddenly  down 
upon  the  unprepared  heart,  torture  and  toss  nature 
into  such  wild  tempests  that  even  the  voice  of 
Him  who  calmed  the  stormy  sea  of  GalUlce,  speak- 
ing to  the  soul  in  holy  acents  of  peace,  is  for  the 
time  unheard  and  unheeded. 

"But,  Lucia,"  he  said  gently,  "your  staying 
here  will  do  no  good;  it  is  too  distressing,  too 
great  a  tax  on  your  nerves ;  come,  won't  you  come 
away  ?" 

"  I  will  not  go  away  from  him.  Let  me  stay, 
Frank ;  I  will  be  very  still, — but  I  will  not  go," 
she  answered,  in  tones  unnaturally  clear  and  low, 

"  But  he  is  dead — " 


"  You  say  he  is  dead,  but  the  sound  of  his  voice 
is  on  the  air  still ;  I  hear  it,  and  I  will  kneel  here, 
watching  and  praying,  lest  he  awake  and  wonder 
where  I  am." 

Iler'face  was  as  white  as  Parian  marble,  while 
her  luxuriant  black  hair,  loosened  from  the  comb, 
fell  like  a  mourning  veil  over  her  shoulders  to  the 
very  floor.  Now  and  then  she  touched  the  broad, 
massive  forehead  of  the  dead, — but  its  icy  coldness 
made  her  shudder,  and  his  hand,  which  she  held 
close  pressed  to  her  heart,  growing  colder  and 
colder,  as  the  last  glow  of  vital  warmth  departed, 
chilled  all  hope  little  by  little.  It  seemed  so 
strange  to  her  to  see  him  lying  there  so  utterly 
still ;  never  had  she  seen  so  serene  an  expression 
on  the  loved  and  noble  face ;  and  now  that  death, 
like  a  master  sculptor  giving  the  last  exquisite  fin- 
ish to  his  work,  was  touching  its  lines  bringing 
out  all  that  was  best  and  lovely,  until  it  looked 
like  chisseled  marble,  never  had  she  seen  his  coun- 
tenance wear  so  grand  an  aspect.  But  the  silence ! 
the  awful  silence !  the  mystery  I  the  impenetrable 
veil  now  drawn  between  her  bleeding  heart  and 
the  motionless  heart  which  had  all  along  beaten 
with  such  warm,  watchful  love  for  her! — how 
could  she  bear  It  ?  how  could  she  believe  that  he 
would  never  speak  to  her  again — never  brighten 
her  life  with  his  genial  smile  aud  cheering  words  ? 

While  Lucia  knelt  there,  frightened,  bewildered 
and  doubting,  Maum  Chloe  sat  on  the  floor, 
crouched  at  the  dear  master's  feet,  uttering  low, 
shivering  sighs,  wringing  her  hands,  and  biting 
back  her  outbursts  of  grief  until  her  lips  were 
stained  with  blood,  because  a  cruel  whisi)er  had 
sounded  in  her  car  threatening  to  send  her  away 
if  she  did  not  keep  quiet.  She  knew  the  voice, 
aud  she  knew  that  the  cruel  heart  would  not  stop 
at  a  threat,  for  was  not  Tie  master  now?  The 
thought  was  worse  than  death — it  was  the  cruci- 
fixion added  to  the  cross,  to  her  poor  old  broken 
heart,  and  she  so  dcfcuceless,  so  helpless  1 

Frank  Yellott  drew  a  large  chair  into  the  deep 
oriel  window,  and  Ihrew  himself  back  on  the 
cushions,  trying  to  collect  and  compKwe  his  thoughts. 
The  heavy  damask  curtains  partially  concealed  the 
sad  group  at  the  other  end  of  the  drawing-room 
from  him.  Like  the  ancient  Greeks,  he  had  a 
horror  of  death,  and  would  have  drowned  the 
sounds  of  mourning  in  bursts  of  music  and  revelry ; 
but  here  it  had  met  him  face  to  face  in  all  its  grim 
reality,  shocking  his  sensuous  nature  into  some- 
thing of  a  cowardly  fear,  lie  had  done,  hgauixcr, 
what  the  needs  of  the  event  demanc 
sent  messengers  to  St.  Inigoes,  an| 
driven  away  In  hot  haste  for  Dr.  Besi, 
been  dispatched  on  horseback  to  ca 
telligenco  to  certain  old   family 
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neighborhood ;  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  wait.  Something  like  a  genuine  sentiment  of 
of  sorrow  softened  his  heart  with  momentary  emo- 
tion now  and  then  when  he  thought  of  the  fatherly 
affection,  the  unselfish  liberality,  and  all  the  kindness 
of  his  uncle  towards  him ;  but  an  involuntary  feel- 
ing of  exultation  mingled  itself  with  his  natural 
regrets,  smothering  the  faint  sparks  of  genuine  af- 
fection in  the  thought  that  the  fortune  so  long 
coveted  was  now  within  his  grasp — what  he 
called  chance  had  favored  him  beyond  his  exptc- 
tations,  and  the  golden  anticipation  of  the  future 
was  an  elixer  which  would  strengthen  him  to  bear 
with  philosophic  calmness  the  calamity  of  his  loss. 
He  went  once  to  speak  to  Lucia,  which  he  did 
very  soothingly  and  tenderly ;  but  without  even 
turning  her  white  face  towards  him,  she  only  said, 
speaking  in  the  same  clear,  unnatural  tones. 

"  Do  not  disturb  me,  please.  I  am  calm,  you 
see ;  but  don't  you  know  that  prayers  may  help 
him,  if  he  indeed  be  dead?  I  am  praying  to 
Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  to  help  him,  living  or 
dead." 

Frank  Yellott  walked  away ;  but  instead  of  go- 
ing back  to  the  oriel  window,  be  walked  across 
the  hall,  took  a  candle  from  the  dining-room  table, 
and,  stepping  noiselessly,  went  towards  the  library, 
the  door  of  which  was  closed.  He  paused  a 
moment  upon  the  threshold  before  opening  the 
door,  and  when  he  did  so  he  still  paused,  and, 
peering  curiously  into  the  darkness  before  him, 
started  back ;  he  imagined  there  was  some  one 
sitting  in  his  uncle's  chair.  A  strange,  eerie  feel- 
ing came  over  him,  and  he  would  have  gone  away 
but  for  that  shadowy  something  leaning  back  in 
the  chair.  He  thought  of  all  the  valuable  pyapers 
in  the  drawers  and  cabinets;  it  might  be  some 
thief  who  would  steal  the  will  itself  and  ruin  all. 
He  thrust  his  hand  into  his  breast  pocket,  grasping 
the  small  pistol  he  always  carried  there,  and  hold- 
ing the  candle  above  his  head  he  approached  the 
motionless  object,  and  found  it  to  be  nothing  but 
his  uncle's  large  Spanish  cloak,  thrown  there, 
when  he  came  in  late  that  evening,  by  his  own  hands. 
Relieved,  and  yet  biting  his  lips  with  anger  at 
his  unmanly  weakness,  he  placed  the  candle  upon 
the  library  table,  and,  removing  the  cloak,  threw 
himself  into  the  chair  to  recover  entirely  from  the 
effects  of  his  fright  before  returning  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. Involuntarily  he  began  to  finger  the 
loose  papers  lying  about  on  the  table ;  on  some  of 
them  Jie  recognized  his  uncle's  cramped,  regular 
handwriting,  and  thinking  perhaps  there  might  be 
eomothing  of  importance  among  them  which 
should  be  taken  care  of,  he  examined  them  more 
closely.  He  remembered  that  his  uncle  frequently 
deplored  his  own  carelessness,  and  two  or  three 


times  had  come  near  having  heavy  losses  through 
mislaying  deeds  and  other  papers.  But  there  was 
nothing  here  of  any  importance,  except  Maum 
Chloe'»  free  papers,  and  a  memorandum  written 
in  pencil  on  the  back  of  a  letter,  dated 

"  Mat  20th. 
"This  day,  Lucia  D'Oliverez,  my  beloved  ward, 
solemnly  promised  me  that  when  I  died  I  should  be 
buried  near  her  mother.  This  is  my  request  to 
all  whom  it  may  concero,  that  I  be  laid  in  the  spot 
dcBignated.  Allan  Bkookb." 

"Suppose  there  should  be  do  will?"  thought 
Frank  Yellott,  pushing  the  papers  aside,  "  how 
then?  Mrs.  Yellot  and  her  three  children  inherit 
the  estate  by  law,  without  incumbrance  or  divis- 
ion. That  would  be  highly  desirable,  and  I  hope 
that  he  has  died  intestate." 

Full  of  these  selfish  thoughts,  without  a  single 
feeling  of  tenderness  or  ruth  for  Lucia,  he 
pulled  open  the  table  drawer,  and  finding  other 
papers  in  it,  began  to  turn  them  over  and  read 
them,  refolding  and  carefully  replacing  them ; 
then  he  walked  over  to  the  private  eseritoire  in  the 
recess.  The  key  was  by  a  strange  accident  in  the 
lock  ;  he  opened  it,  and  had  reached  out  his  hand 
to  take  from  its  place  a  carefully  folded  package  of 
papers  which  looked  suspiciously  like  a  will,  when 
he  heard  horses'  hoofs  and  men's  voices  approach- 
ing the  house.  He  had  meant  no  harm,  and  had 
he  found  the  will,  he  only  intended  looking  over 
it,  if  unsealed ;  but  he  started,  closed  the  escritoire 
hastily,  and  went  towards  the  door,  where  he  stood 
listening.  It  would  not  have  looked  well  for  him 
to  have  been  found  turning  over  his  uncle's  pri- 
vate papers,  and  poking  into  his  affairs  so  soon 
after  his  death,  and  before  he  was  quite  cold.  In 
fact,  the  thing  would  not  have  borne  a  legal  in- 
vestigation had  it  been  discovered,  particularly  if 
any  question  arose  about  the  will,  making  one 
necessary. 

The  hall  door  was  open,  and  Dr.  Bean  walked 
in,  wearing  a  troubled  countenance,  and  moving  as 
as  if  he  shrank  from  what  he  had  to  encounter. 
Frank  Yellott  met  him,  and  the  old  man  wrung 
his  hand,  but  did  not  speak,  then  followed  him 
into  the  drawing-room  where  the  body  lay. 

"Miss  Lucia,  ray  dear,  this  is  hard  upon  you, 
upon  us  all,"  said  the  old  doctor,  his  tears  falling 
like  rain,  as  he  leaned  over  her  and  laid  his  hand 
gently  upon  her  shoulder. 

"  Yes !  very,  very  hard ;  but  don't  scn3  me  away ; 
and  please  lose  no  time,  it  has  been  so  long,  so  very 
long  since  we  found  him  in  this  way.  I  don't 
think  he's  dead,  doctor,  because  his  hand  docs  not 
feel  so  cold  as  it  did,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  have  seen 
him  breathe,"  she  answered  in  low  clear  tones. 

"  God  grant  it,  my  dear,  Qo<l  grant  it,  for  we  can 
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but  illy  spare  him,"  answered  the  old  doctor,  throw- 
ing off  his  overcoat  and  preparing  for  worlc.  But 
without  a  hope,  for  his  experience  told  him  at  once 
that  this  was  death,  but  he  faithfully  applied  every 
restorative  known  to  his  skill,  patiently  and  untir- 
ingly ;  when  one  failed  he  tried  another,  with  like 
result ;  Lucia  kneeling  near  by,  and  watching  with 
glittering,  tearless  eyes  all  that  was  done,  while 
her  white  lips  moved  in  whispered  prayers  the 
decade  of  the  passion  of  Jesus  and  Mary ;  watch- 
ing as  if  her  life  hung  ui)on  the  doctor's  verdict. 
At  last  he  spoke : 

"  It  is  no  use  attempting  anything  further — life  is 
entirely  extinct.  My  opinion  is  that  death  was  in- 
stantaneous and  without  the  faintest  struggle.  I 
have  suspected  heart-disease  for  some  time," — and 
then  the  old  doctor  quite  broke  down,  and  cried 
like  a  school -boy. 

Lucia  heard  every  word,  although  he  had  spoken 
in  a  low  whisper  to  Frank  Yel'.ott ;  her  last  hope 
yauishcd,  and  a  cry  of  bitter  anguish  escaped  her 
lips  as  she  full  fainting  to  the  floor.  Dr.  Beau  lifted 
her  in  his  arms,  and  bore  her  to  her  room,  thank- 
ful for  the  rest  that  the  swoon  would  give  to  her 
overtaxed  nerves,  and  sat  beside  her  until  she 
showed  signs  of  recovery.  He  had  prepared  a  com- 
posing draught  and  succeeded  in  persuading  her, 
in  her  half  consciousness,  to  swallow  it.  It  soon 
took  effect,  and  directing  her  maid  to  throw  some- 
thing warm  over  her,  he  went  down  stairs. 

Lucia  awoke  with  a  start  from  her  deep  sleep : 
awoke  with  a  sense  of  something  dreadful  oppress- 
ing her;  the  sun  was  shining  through  her  ivy- 
draped  windows,  and  a  robin  was  singing  blithely 
among  the  leavea  For  a  moment  she  was  bewil- 
dered, then  it  an  came  to  her. 

"How  did  it  happen?  Oh,  my  God!  Dead! 
Oh,  Guardy!  can  it  be  that  you  are  dead?"  she 
wailed.  "And  the  sun  shining?  and  that  bird 
singing  there  ?  and  the  river  running  bright,  just  as  it 
did  yesterday?"  Then  a  torrent  of  tears  gushed 
from  her  burning  eyes,  relieving  the  pressure  on 
her  heart  and  brain.  The  door  opened  and  the 
ashy  face  of  Maum  Chloe  looked  in,  and  seeing 
that  Lucia  was  awake,  she  came  tottering  towards 
her,  with  a  look  so  piteous  and  desolate  that  Lucia 
held  out  her  hand,  and  laying  her  head  upon  the 
old  woman's  breast  they  wept  their  common  loss 
together.  Separated  by  race,  color,  and  social 
laws,  they  were  united  by  a  bond  of  sympathy 
stronger  than  death,  and  the  threads  of  their  lives 
were  interwoven  by  strange  circumstances  which 
time  alone  could  develop. 

Lucia  felt  a  broad  hand  laid  upon  her  head  as  if 
in  benediction  ;  she  started,  and  looking  up  quickly 
saw  Father  Januisou  standing  by  her  side,  a  grieved. 


sorrowful  expression  on  his  countenance,  and  traces 
of  tears  upon  his  eyelids.  It  was  his  cross  as  well 
as  hers,  Lucia  well  knew,  for  as  David  loved  Jona- 
than, so  had  the  good  priest  loved  Allan  Brooke,  and 
never^in  all  his  career,  had  he  known  a  sorrow  that 
struck  as  deeply  as  this. 

"Oh!  Father  Jannison,  do  you  know  that 
Guardy  is  dead?"  sobbed  Lucia,  clinging  to  hia 
hand. 

"  Have  courage,  my  child,  it  is  a  heavy  cross,  but 
our  Father  in  Heaven,  sends  it.  Let  us  remember 
the  sorrows  of  our  blessed  Mother.  "We  must,  we 
must  indeed,  try  to  be  patient,  and  resigned  like 
her;"  was  all  that  Father  Jannison  could  say,  in  a 
broken  voice.  Then  he  walked  over  to  the  window, 
where  he  relieved  his  full  heart  by  weeping  in  si- 
lence ;  he  had  come  in  his  priestly  character  to  the 
house  of  mourning  to  comfort  the  afflicted,  but  by  the 
bier  of  his  dead  frieud,  human  nature  asserted  itself 
and  he  himself  felt  all  the  need  of  that  divine  strength 
and  consolation  which  aloue  can  lift  up  the  sorrow- 
ful heart  and  bid  it  be  glad.  He  knew,  too,  that 
this  was  not  the  moment  to  offer  consolation,  or 
insist  upon  resignation,  to  the  hearts  so  sharply 
and  suddenly  bereaved ;  nature  crying  out  in  her 
bitterness  must  have  way,  like  stormy  tides  and 
winds,  before  the  still  small  voice  of  God's  patient 
angel,  wailing,  and  watching  for  the  moment  to 
whisper  peace,  could  b«  heard ;  or  faith  take  the 
place  of  unreasoning  grief,  to  lead  the  soul  heaven- 
ward for  that  consolation  which  earth  cannot  give. 

He  knelt  for  a  short  lime  at  Lucia's  oratory,  and 
besought  the  aid  of  her  who  had  endured  the  su- 
premest  sorrow  ever  known  to  humanity,  and  be- 
sought her  to  pity  their  weakness,  and  help  them 
with  her  strong,  tender  hand. 

"Lucia  my  child,  and  you  my  poor  Maummy 
who  nursed  the  one  whom  we  all  mourn,  at  your 
own  breast,  this  is  a  heavy,  heavy  blow,  and  I 
can't  tell  you  not  to  grieve,"  said  Father  Jannison, 
when  ho  arose  from  his  knees,  "but  while  you 
grieve,  and  'shed  tears  for  the  dead,'  don't  fail 
to  ask  the  aid  of  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  who 
stood  weeping  at  the  Cross  of  her  martyred  Son, 
herself  the  Queen  of  Martyrs.  She  never  turns 
away  trom  the  sorrowful,  for  her  own  heart 
was  pierced  by  pangs  sharper  and  crueller  than  a 
two-edged  sword,  and  the  beings  purchased  by  the 
passion  and  death  of  her  Divine  Son  are  dear  be- 
yond all  price  to  her ;  they  are  her  children  by  the 
baptism  of  His  blood,  and  she  counts  their  tears, 
and  gives  ear  to  their  sighs,  offering  them  in  union 
with  His  bitter  passion,  to  the  Eternal  Father.  We 
cannot  die  even  when  wounded  almost  to  death ; 
grief  seldom  kills ;  life  and  its  warfiare,  its  responsi- 
bilities and  struggles,  still  lie  before  us,  and  we  must 
gird  ourselves  to  meet  them,  even  though  we  go 
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like  the  oxen  bearing  the  ark,  moaning  into  the 
wilderncBS,  leiiviugall  that  is  dear  to  nature  behind 
U8.  Have  courage,  my  children,  1  am  speaking  to 
myself  as  well  as  to  you,  lor  this  sudden  taking  off 
of  my  best  friend  comes  hard  to  me,  for  I  shall 
never  look  upon  his  like  again.  If  ever  a  pure 
heart  was  called  to  meet  the  promised  reward, 
Allan  Brooke  is  now  dwelling  in  the  eternal  bliss  of 
the  presence  of  God." 

"  Oh  1  Father  Jannison  I  arc  you  sure  tkat  he  is 
dead  ?"  asked  Lucia  piteously. 

"  My  poor  child,  he  is  dead.  Our  love  can  do 
nothing  now,  but  follow  him  whither  he  is  gone, 
and  pray  for  his  eternal  repose ;  for  if  the  angels 
themselves  are  not  without  blemish  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Eternal  Father,  so  may  our  friends  who  in  our 
eyes  were  perfect  while  living,  carry  with  them 
before  Him  some  stain  we  knew  not  of,  from  the 
penalty  of  which  they  can  only  be  released  by  our 
fervent  prayers." 

"Oh,  God!  oh,  my  God  I  help  me  I"  wailed 
Lucia,  in  a  passion  of  grief.  "  It  kills  me  to  hear 
him  talked  of  as  of  a  thing  passed  and  gone  !  It 
was  only  last  night  that  he  was  here,  opening  his 
heart  and  life  to  me,  drawing  me  closer  and  closer 
to  him  by  his  goodness — and  now —  !  Oh,  Father ! 
if  I  had  only  gone  to  him  when  I  heard  him  singing 
— did  you  know  that  he  sung  Dominus  regit  ?/j<;,*  just 
a  minute  before,  filling  the  house  with  the  anthem, 
and- 1  stood  listening  while  he  entered  the  '  Valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,'  never  going  to  him  when 
I  might  have  helped  him !  Oh,  Guardy  !  Guardy ! 
how  could  you  leave  me  ?" 

"  Lucia,  my  child,  look  here !"  said  Father  Jan- 
nison, laying  his  hand  on  Maum  Chloe's  shoulder. 
The  poor  broken-hearted  old  woman,  exhausted  by 
grief  and  excitement,  had  fainted,  he  r  head  resting 
against  Lucia's  pillow.  It  was  a  good  thing  for 
both ;  it  rested  the  tired  aching  heart  of  one,  and 
was  a  strong  appeal  to  thie  other,  and  gave  her 
something  for  her  hands  to  do  outside  her  own 
grief,  which  checked  for  the  time  its  unreasoning 
current,  and  by  its  demands  for  ministration  gave 
her  a  strange  reliet  Forgetting  self,  her  sprained 
arm  and  the  heavy  sorrow  which  so  strained  the 
fibres  of  her  heart,  she  arose  quickly  from  the  bed, 
and  with  Father  Jannison's  help  laid  Maum  Chloe 
upon  it,  and  ringing  for  her  maid,  sent  for  such 
restoratives  as  were  needed.  "When  the  old  crea- 
ture recovered  and  saw  Lucia  bending  over  her, 
she  whispered : 

"You's  all  I  got  left  now,  honey."  Lucia 
acknowledged  the  claim,  and  felt  that  she  was  not 
to  live  for  herself,  to  nurse  a  grief  and  indulge  in 
emotions  which  would  avail  nothing. 

"  No,"  was  the  response  of  her  soul,  "  a  sense- 

*  Psalm  xxii. 


less,  unchristian  grief  will  not  bring  him  back ;  and 
must  I  despair?  Oh,  Guardy  !  you  yourself  would 
be  the  first  to  chide  me  if  you  could  speak  out  of 
the  silence,  but  I  cannot  help  myself;  I  cannot 
heal  up  the  wound  all  at  once !  Oh,  Mother  of 
Mercy  I  pity  and  help  me,  that  I  may  help  others; 
befriend  me  now,  that  I  am  left  desolate." 

This  was  the  first  feeble  approach  of  that  mourn- 
ing heart  towards  resignation,  a  balm  which  is 
slow  in  distilling  from  the  cross ;  a  precious  amber- 
gris given  by  the  Angel  of  Death  to  the  memory 
of  the  dwellers  of  the  sepulchre,  after  the  tyrannic 
demands  of  nature  are  sloughed  away,  and  the 
soul  conforms  itself  to  the  Divine  will.  And  from 
that  hour  Lucia,  in  the  desolation  of  her  spirit,  in 
her  temi^ests  of  weeping,  in  her  almost  wild  fits  of 
grief  that  would  sweep  over  her  with  greater  vio- 
lence from  having  been  suppressed  did  gird  her 
spirit  up,  and  whisper: 

"  I  will  try !  I  fail,  but  I  will  try  again.  Help  me, 
Mddre  Ddorsoa .'" 

She  scarcely  knew  how  she  got  through  those 
dreadful  days.  Neighbors  came  from  far  and  near 
to  offer  sympathy  and  assistance;  and  two  ladies, 
old  friends  of  Allan  Brooke's,  remained,  at  Lucia's 
request,  who  took  her  place,  and  directed  all  that 
could  be  done  to  be  done  according  to  her  wishes. 

"Keep  the  blessed  candles  burning  day  and 
night,  and  tell  Bligh  to  bring  the  fairest  and 
rarest  flowers  to  place  around  him.  Oh,  it  may 
seem  childish  to  think  of  such  things,  but  he 
loved  brightness  and  everything  that  was  beauti- 
ful. I  have  heard  him  talk  to  the  flowers  like  St. 
Francis  of  Assisiura  used  to,  Mrs.  Frith,"  she  said 
to  one  of  the  ladies  who  had  come  in  to  ascertain 
her  wishes  about  some  of  the  arrangements.  And 
in  the  great  drawing-room,  the  resting-place  of  the 
dead  master  looked  like  a  high  altar  dressed  with 
flowers  and  lights  as  for  a  holy  festival.  Friends 
knelt  there,  praying  for  his  eternal  repose,  and 
weeping  their  loss.  At  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  they  came  to  take  a  farewell  look,  and 
breathe  a  De  profundis  from  their  full  hearts  that 
he  might  be  released  from  all  his  debts.  Maum 
Chloe  never  left  the  side  of  her  dead  foster-child 
— he  was  more  to  her  even  so,  than  all  the  living — 
except  now  and  then,  moving  feebly,  she  would 
creep  up  to  see  if  Lucia  wanted  anything,  and  tell 
her  of  the  wonderful  mystery  of  beauty  that  had 
settled  upon  his  face.  Father  Jannison  came 
every  day ;  and  at  last,  on  the  eve  of  the  burial,  he 
remained  to  celebrate  a  Mass  for  the  dead  on  the 
following  morning,  for  which  everything  had  been 
appropriately  arranged  under  his  direction  in  the 
great  drawing-room. 

We  have  lost  sight  of  Frank  Yellott,  who  had 
written  kind  and  tender  words  to  Lucia,  begging  to 
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sec  her ;  had  como  to  her  door  asking  admittance 
and  imploring  her  to  let  him  do  something  for 
her;  but  she  could  not  see  him  yet,— there  was 
nothing  to  be  done.  "  Tell  him  to  be  patient  with 
me,"  she  sent  him  word,  with  which  he  was 
obliged  to  be  content.  But  on  this  last  day,  the 
Slid  eve  of  the  dead  master's  going,  never  to  re- 
turn from  his  old  habitation,  Lucia  wrote  Frank 
Yellott  a  line,  saying  that  it  was  her  wish  to  go 
down  that  night,  when  every  one  else  had  retired, 
to  take  a  last  look  at  her  friend ;  but  that  she 
desired  to  be  entirely  alone  when  she  did  so.  He 
sent  her  word  that  It  should  be  as  she  wished, — 
but  he  feared  that  it  would  bo  too  much  for  her  to 
bear  alone,  and  afterwards  came  up  to  her  door 
to  remonstrate  with  her,  speaking  very  gently  and 
softly.  She  stood  within.  It  was  late  twilight, 
and  they  did  not  see  each  other's  faces ;  but  she 
listened  to  what  he  had  to  say,  feeling  that  he 
meant  kindly. 

"It's  no  use,  Frank.  You  mean  well,  but  I 
must  be  alone  there.  My  lust  farewell  must  be 
sacred  to  him  and  me,"  she  said. 

"  But  Father  Jannison — " 

"  No  one,"  she  answered  quickly,  "  no  one, — I 
wi>>h  to  be  alone." 

"  I  will  see,  then,  that  no  one  goes  into  the  room 
while  you  are  there,"  he  replied,  gently. 

"  Tliank  you.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  unreasonable, 
but  I  must  spend  that  last  hour  with  him  alone — " 
a  sob  choked  her  utterance,  and  she  closed  her 
door,  Frank  Yellott  going  away  with  a  derisive 
smile  upon  his  lips,  for  how  could  a  nature  like  his 
comprehend  the  sacredness  of  a  grief  like  this? 

It  was  past  midnight  when  Lucia  went  down, 
and  when  Frank  Yellott  met  her  at  the  drawing- 
room  door,  he  started  and  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  expressing  the  shock  her  appearance  caused 
him ;  for  as  she  paused  an  instant,  looking  eagerly 
beyond  him  at  the  hundred  blessed  tapers  that 
were  burning  amidst  the  tlowers  around  the  white, 
silent  image  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  the  light 
streaming  upon  her  wan,  solemn  face,  her  white- 
robed  figure,  all  contrasting  intensely  with  the 
blackness  of  her  eyes  and  hair,  she  looked  more 
like  a  mournful  spirit  than  a  mortal. 

"  All  alone,  if  you  please,"  she  whispered,  and 
as  Frank  Yellott  left  the  room,  she  closed  the 
door  and  approached  the  bier,  her  heart  throbbing 
wildly,  and  every  emotion  roused  into  a  passion  of 
grief;  but  when  in  the  calm,  silent  presence — 
when  she  looked  down  and  saw  the  majestic  and 
unutterable  peace  resting  on  the  marble  features, 
the  smile  so  full  of  the  mystery  of  eternal  repose — 
the  tempest  of  nature  was  stilled,  and  an  eleva- 
tion of  feeling,  a  sort  of  solemn  joy  filled  her 
soul,  seeming  to  bring  her  nearer  and  yet  nearer 


to  her  departed  friend.  The  flickering  of  the 
blessed  amdles  trembling  over  the  dead  face,  gave 
it  a  living  expression,  while  the  silent  breast 
seemed  to  stir  once  more  with  breath.  But  of 
glistening  lights  and  rare  flowers,  there  was  noth- 
ing in  it  all  so  purely,  holily  beautiful  as  that 
smile  lingering  upon  the  dead  lips.  Long  did 
Lucia  lean  over  him,  gazing  with  mournful  tender- 
ness on  the  transfigured  face ;  long  did  she  kneel, 
oflering  her  fervent  prayers  for  his  eternal  rest. 
All  thoughts  of  death  as  a  cruel  destroyer  were 
forgotten,  and  in  the  solemn  communion  of  spirit 
with  spirit  she  was  comforted,  "While  she  knelt, 
a  thought  suddenly  came  into  her  heart,  which 
broke  into  a  sad  smile  upon  her  lips,  and  rising  up, 
she  went  into  the  music-room — ?ei>arated  from  the 
drawing-room  by  wide,  folding  doors,  which  were 
rarely  closed — and  went  to  the  organ,  still  open, 
and  the  music  books  open  just  as  he  had  left 
them  the  night  he  died,  and,  sitting  down,  touched 
the  keys  in  soft,  wailing  chords;  then  her  voice, 
low  at  first,  rose  and  swelled  In  volume  and 
richness,  thrilling  the  silence  with  Its  solemn,  un- 
earthly sweetness,  as  she  sang  Dominus  regit  me. 
The  music-room  d(X)r  leading  into  the  hall  was 
open,  and  the  exulting  sounds  filled  the  silent 
honse  with  their  harmony.  The  sleepers  awoke, 
wondering  if  they  still  dreamed,  and  those  who 
were  "  watching,"*  listened,  awed  and  breathless ; 
but  no  one  Intruded,  for  It  was  soon  whispered 
from  one  to  another  that  it  was  Lucia  who  sang,  in 
the  sacred  strains  the  dead  master  loved  best,  her 
liist  farewell.  When  the  notes  died  away,  she 
left  the  instrument,  and,  coming  back,  stood  by 
the  bier  to  take  the  last,  lingering  look  at  the  face 
she  loved ;  then  leaning  over  she  kissed  the  calm, 
cold  forehead,  the  folded  hands,  and  the  feet  which 
had  walked  life's  pilgrimage  without  offence  to 
Gk)d  or  man;  then  she  went  away,  back  to  her 
room,  as  noiselessly  as  she  had  come, 

"We  will  not  describe  the  funeral  rites,  or  the 
honors  paid  to  the  memory  of  this  gootl  and 
great  man,  whose  death  was  felt  far  and  wide  to 
be  a  public  loss.  Everything — the  solemn  Mass, 
the  burial,  and  all  the  usual  ceremonies,  were  con- 
ducted in  the  most  impressive  manner,  Lucia  was 
present,  never  leaving  the  side  of  the  coffin  until 
It  was  lowered  into  its  last  resting  place  and  the 
earth  heaped  above  it.  Contrary  to  the  fears  of 
Father  Jannison  and  her  friends,  who  bad  dreaded 
a  painful  scene  at  the  last,  she  was  composed 
throughout,  only  the  extreme  pallor  of  her  face 
and  tlie  woe  in  her  great,  sorrowful  eyes,  told  of 
the  anguish  that  filled  her  heart.  She  felt  as  if 
siio  could  never  weep  ag-ain, — never  be  grieved 
by  anything  again,  the  blow  had  so  completely 
bcnumbetl  her  ikculties. 

•  In  Maryland  those  who  sit  up  with  the  l)ody  are 
called  vxUclurt. 
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XIMENES. 

An  Uistorical  Tale. 

BY  MARIAPniLOS, 
Author  of  "  Tbecla,"  "  Modcstus,"  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

It  is  a  well-known  historical  fact  that  there 
probably  never  was  a  monarch  less  inclined  to 
display  than  Isabella,  But,  nevertheless,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  no  period  of  Spanish  history 
was  ever  so  magnificent  as  that  during  which  this 
great  Queen  reigned.  Nor  was  there  the  slightest 
inconsistency  in  this.  The  condition  of  the  times 
required  display.  The  Moors,  who  had  been 
finally  subdued  by  the  energy  and  genius  of  her 
generals  and  her  own  tact  and  intrepidity,  were  a 
people  passionately  fond  of  splendid  pageantry. 
Their  tropical  nature  could  never  separate  the 
idea  of  monarchy  from  profusion,  rich  robes,  gal- 
lant spectacles  and  magnificent  ceremonies.  The 
oriental  despots  so  well  understood  this  weakness, 
that  they  always  appeared  before  their  people 
brilliantly  arrayed  and  loaded  with  precious  jew- 
els. They  knew  they  had  a  firmer  hold  on  the 
allegiance  of  their  subjects  by  such  a  course,  than 
could  have  been  attained  by  just  laws  or  benefi- 
cent rule.  The  masses  forgot  their  miseries  amid 
the  enchantment  of  a  gala  day,  and  the  tyrant  felt 
that  he  secured  a  further  lease  of  power  by  im- 
posing presence  and  open-handed  largesse. 

Isabella  was  compelled  from  motives  of  sound 
poUcy  to  appear  before  this  conquered  but  hardly 
subdued  people  with  all  the  splendor  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  about  their  own  mon- 
archs.  She  was,  moreover,  very  generous  to  those 
Moorish  chieftains  whom  her  armies  had  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  Spanish  yoke.  And  this 
proceeded  not  so  much  from  a  desire  to  influence 
the  lower  classes  of  the  Moorish  population, 
through  their  natural  leaders,  as  from  the  kind- 
ness of  her  heart. 

On  this  occasion  the  grand  hall  of  reception 
was  one  blaze  of  splendor.  Yellow  and  white 
satin,  ornamented  with  the  royal  arms  of  Spain  in 
pure  silver,  was  the  material  with  which  the 
chamber  was  tapestried.  The  fine  marble  floor 
was  covered  temporarily  with  rlch^velvet  set  ofl" 
by  beautiful  raised  flowers  of  exquisite  design  and 
workmanship.  Luxurious  ottomans  of  blue  and 
silver,  which  the  Moorish  kings  had  imported 
from  the  East,  lay  scattered  about,  inviting  to  re- 
pose. A  few  priceless  pictm-es  stood  out  in  the 
subdued  light  of  the  apartment  with  startling  real- 
ity.    In  the  center  was  a  beautiful  little  jet  of 


water  which  fell  in  graceful  spray  upon  a  delicate 
and  transparent  basin  of  Parian  marble.  The  jet 
was  upheld  by  a  figure  in  silver  of  one  of  the 
Graces.  The  windows  were  open,  and  disclosed 
lovely  bowers  where  the  rose,  jasmine  and  mign- 
onette charmed  the  senses  with  beauty  and  pleas- 
ant odors. 

The  throne  was  one  mass  of  gold,  silver  and 
precious  stones.  A  rich  canopy,  from  which  fell 
splendid  curtains  of  cloth  of  gold  trimmed  with 
purple  filagree,  covered  the  dais  on  which  the 
chair  of  State  stood.  Beside  it  was  one  allotted 
to  Ferdinand.  It  was  of  inferior  grandeur,  deno- 
ting that  the  Queen  alone  yid^  iha  monarque  pi'o- 
prietaire  of  Spain. 

All  the  great  officers  of  state, — the  generals  of 
the  army, — the  intrepid  mariners  whose  deeds 
were  famous  from  America  to  Tunis, — the  astute 
statesmen  of  the  realm — the  heads  of  religious 
orders,  together  with  a  large  number  of  the  nobil- 
ity of  Spain,  crowded  the  chamber.  Pages  in  blue 
and  silver  glided  through  the  throng  with  noise- 
less celerity,  bearing  missives  to  the  lords  in 
attendance. 

The  door  opened,  and  Ximenes,  Columbus,  the 
Duke  of  Alva  and  the  Indians  entered.  The  low 
buzz  of  conversation  ceased,  and  then  restrained 
but  general  applause  greeted  the  illustrious  Ad- 
miral and  his  companions.  They  took  their  sta- 
tion near  the  throne,  entering  into  conversation 
with  those  near  at  hand.  Many  curious  eyes 
watched  the  Indian  chiefs  to  observe  the  effect  of 
the  magnificent  scene  upon  them.  If  the  courtiers 
expected  to  find  them  bewildered  they  were  disap- 
pointed. The  savages  looked  about  the  throne 
room,  with  sensible  pleasure  sparkling  in  their 
dark  eyes,  but  further  than  this  they  displayed  no 
emotion  whatever.  Their  natural  grace  of  de- 
meanor was  a  pleasant  offset  to  the  carefully  stud- 
ied elegance  of  the  courtiers. 

A  moment  afterwards  there  appeared  the  proper 
officers  carrying  the  great  seal,  the  crown,  the 
sceptre  and  the  other  paraphernalia  of  royalty. 
After  them  came  a  long  train  of  ladies  in  waiting, 
members  of  the  proudest  and  oldest  families  of  the 
kingdom.  They  were  richly  though  not  extrava- 
gantly robed,  for  Isabella  would  not  allow  her  at- 
tendants to  indulge  in  excess  in  this  respect. 
They  were  all  charming  and  beautiful  persons, 
whose  modest  deportment  was  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  usually  received  ideas  of  court,  ladies. 
Then  the  King  and  Queen  appeared,  and  walked 
to  their  respective  thrones.  Both  the  one  and 
the  other  were  arrayed  according  to  their  state, 
very  tastefully  and  splendidly. 

The  Queen  surveyed  the  brilliant  and  famous 
throng  for  a  few  seconds,  during  which  all  pre- 
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served  a  respectful  silence.    Then  she  spoke,  and 
her  voice  was  musical  aud  soft : 

"  We  have  assembled  you  here  to-day,  my  lords, 
for  two  reasons.  First,  that  the  leading  estates  of 
our  realm  may  witness  a  discussion  which  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  as  to  the  future  relations  of  the 
Colonies  toward  Spain.  Secondly,  that  no  one 
hereafter  shall  be  able  to  say  that  my  husband  or 
myself  favor  in  the  most  remote  degree  the  abuses 
which  we  fear  exist  beyond  the  seas.  For  indeed  we 
do  not ;  but  rather  grieve  that  Christians  and  Span- 
iards are  to  be  found  so  lost  to  every  sense  of  relig- 
ion and  justice  as  to  oppress  and  outrage  in  divers 
ways  the  poor  people  whose  representatives  are 
here  in  our  presence.  My  lord  Admiral,"  she  con- 
cluded, turning  to  where  Columbus  stood,  "  bring 
before  us  the  chief  who  can  speak  our  language." 

In  obedience  to  the  Queen's  command,  Colum- 
bus led  forward  a  tall,  handsome  young  man 
dressed  in  the  style  usual  to  his  race,  and,  having 
around  his  head  a  gold  band  like  a  coronet.  He 
folded  his  arms  and  gazed  about  him  with  a  proud, 
even  haughty  air,  that  equalled  the  carriage  of  the 
noblest  hidalgo  present.  Then  he  fixed  his  pierc- 
ing black  eye  upon  the  Queen. 

••Chieftain,"  asked  Isabella,  "why  come  you  to 
our  court?" 

"  We  have  heard  the  great  Mother  of  the  Span- 
iards is  a  good  woman  and  loves  Mauitou.  We 
were  in  sorrow  and  poverty  from  wicked  men, 
and  we  said  let  us  go  and  ask  the  great  Mother 
to  help  us;  let  us  ask  her  for  justice.  So  we  are 
here." 

Tlie  savage  spoke  in  a  deep  voice  which,  though 
harsh,  had  a  tone  of  melancholy  very  pathetic  and 
touching. 

"  And  justice  ye  shall  have,  chief;  you  and  your 
people,  I  promise  you,"  answered  Isabella  kindly. 

"  It  is  all  we  want,  Great  Mother,"  replied  the 
chief;  "listen;  I  had  a  squaw  and  little  children 
that  filled  all  my  heart,  for  we,  too,  have  our  feel- 
ings as  well  as  t  e  Spaniard.  When  I  felt  weary 
at  the  hunt,  I  said  to  myself:  Have  courage,  thy 
little  ones  are  waiting  patiently  in  thy  wigwam  for 
game.  And  it  consoled  me.  The  Spaniards  came 
one  day  when  I  was  far  away  in  the  forest  and 
stole  my  squaw  and  children  and  sold  them  for 
money  to  the  stranger.  When  I  returned  home, 
the  fire  in  my  lodge  had  gone  out  and  the  pleasant 
voices  of  my  children  had  died  away  from  my 
hearth."  The  Indian  here  paused  and  sternly 
suppressed  the  emotion  his  trembling  voice  be- 
trayed. "I  sought  them  day  and  night,  but  I 
never  found  their  trail.  O  great  Mother!  give  me 
back  my  squaw— give  me  again  my  children,  and 
I  ask  the  Great  Spirit  to  give  you  a  pleasant  home 
in  the  happy  hunting-grounds  of  the  Spaniard!" 


His  grief  mastered  him  at  length.  The  arm" 
which  he  had  stretched  toward  the  Queen  dropped 
listlessly  to  his  side.  He  bowed  his  head  upon  his 
breast  and  burst  into  tears. 

O^p  of  the  chiefs  said  something  to  him  in  their 
native  tongue.  The  effect  was  striking.  He 
dashed  the  tears  from  his  dusky  cheek  with  an 
indignant  gesture,  and  was  as  calm  as  ever. 

"  Admiral,"  said  Isabella,  who  was  much  afifect- 
ed,  "  you  must  set  inquiries  on  foot  for  the  recov- 
ery of  this  poor  man's  family.  They  must  be 
found."  She  paused,  and  then  said  vehemently: 
"  This  is  dreadful !  it  will  call  down  the  wrath  of 
God  upon  us.  Let  it  be  well  understood,  my  lord, 
that  all  who  so  outrage  justice  shall  be  severely 
punished.  We  command,  under  penalty  of  our 
high  displeasure,  that  no  one  shall  countenance  or 
shield  the  wicked  perpetrators  of  those  acts.  I 
have  heard  that  there  be  some  persons  high  in  pos- 
ition iu  tills  realm  who  tolerate,  nay  encourage, 
those  wicked  men  that  they  may  serve  their  vile 
interests  and  petty  avarice.  Let  me  get  proof  of 
this,  and  they  shall  find  that  Isabella  is  Queen  of 
Spain  and  a  foe  to  such  abominable  sin." 

Several  of  the  courtiers  raised  their  plumed  hats 
to  their  faces  and  were  evidently  much  discom- 
posed by  the  firm,  even  threatening,  tone  of  the 
Queen's  voice.  Others  looked  anxiously  at  their 
neighbors,  or,  with  an  imperceptible  motion, 
shrugged  their  shoulders. 

"Heaven  bless  your  majesty!"  said  Columbus, 
who  deeply  appreciated  the  good  Queen's  firmness. 
"I  am  not  surprised  that  injustice  must  ever  wring 
the  tender  heart  of  Spain's  royal  mistress,  but  I 
am  proud  that  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  Indians 
will  now  be  somewhat  abated." 

"The  soft-hearted  Admiral  is  quite  a  crusader," 
said  the  Marquis  of  Yillamarina,  in  a  loud  whisper 
to  another  lord. 

Columbus  heard  him,  and  Ximenes  started  at 
the  change  which  took  place  in  the  great  discov- 
erer. His  usually  mild  eye  flashed  fire, — his  form 
dilated, — and  his  features  assumed  a  cast  of  bitter 
defiance  as  he  spoke, 

"  Yes,  I  am  a  crusader,  my  lord  Marquis,  and 
would  to  God  you  were  a  friend  to  the  same  cause. 
I  have  not  yet  reached  that  happy  condition  of 
indifference  to  human  woe  which  courtly  philoso- 
phers vaunt  as  the  essence  of  earthly  happineas. 
I  tell  you,  I  have  often  been  disposed  to  curse  the 
day  I  turned  my  venturesome  bark  to  uuknowr 
seas,  so  great  have  been  the  evils  that  followe<)  of 
"Wake.    But,  I  crave  your  Majesties'  pardt'^"'' ^'*'' 
concluded,  bowing  to  Ferdinand  and  Ji'ghed^tllat 
am  over-warm  on  this  subject,  for  it  tGod  by  the 
heart."  in  by  the 

"  Tut,  Admiral,"  said  Ferdinand,  "yc 
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ments  are  those  of  a  brave  and  honest  man.  Why 
should  you  not  speak  them  freely  anywhere  and  to 
all  persons?  You  deserve  honor  for  them,  •which, 
I  grieve  to  say,  cannot  be  said  of  all  men."  The 
king  glanced  sharply  at  Villamarina,  whose  face 
was  flushed  with  sullen  anger  at  Columbus' 
words. 

"  What  are  the  general  features  of  this  vile  op- 
pression, Admiral  y"  asked  Isabella,  who  had  been 
pleased  to  hear  her  husband  rebuke  the  Marquis, 
who  was  strongly  suspected  of  an  agency  in  the 
things  of  which  Columbus  complained. 

"Robbery  of  property,  personal  maltreatment, 
slavery,  and  rapine,  are  of  every  day  occurrence, 
your  majestj',"  replied  Columbus.  "  I  would  not 
interfere  in  matters  which  pertain  to  your  majesty 
in  council,  but  I  implore,  in  the  name  of  justice, 
religion  and  right,  that  some  one  may  be  appointed 
as  commissioner  to  inquire  into  those  terrible 
abuses,  and  that  the  evil  men,  who  are  often  mere 
tools  of  others,  may  be  expelled  from  the  Colonies 
immediately.  If  this  be  not  done,  your  majesty,  It 
requires  not  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell  the 
utter  destruction  of  Spanish  power  across  the  seas, 
together  with  a  bloody  servile  war." 

"  We  shall  know  how  to  suppress  servile  rebel- 
lion," exclaimed  Denia,  "  whether  fomented  with- 
in or  without — by  Spaniards  or  meddling  for- 
eigners." Tlie  Marquis  looked  significantly  at 
Columbus  while  he  spoke  the  two  latter  words. 

The  Spanish  nobility  never  liked  Columbus. 
They  were  jealous  of  his  influence  with  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  and  they  envied  his  overshadowing 
fame.  This  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  foreigner. 

Columbus  spoke  not,  but  merely  treated  the 
ungenerous  nobleman  to  a  look  which  made  him 
quail  in  spite  of  himself. 

"My  lord  Marquis,"  said  Isabella,  her  face 
flushed  with  indignation,  "  if  you  can  stand  up  in 
the  presence  of  one  who  has  shed  immortal  glory 
on  our  reign  and  use  such  words  as  you  have  just 
spoken,  I  envy  not  your  manhood  nor  justice !'' 
"Your  majesty,"  replied  Denia,  "I  have  ever 
been  a  true  friend  of  my  Queen  and  country.  But 
1  like  not  this  brawling  in  the  presence,  about  ser- 
vile insurrection  and  the  like.  What!  shall  we 
who  broke  the  power  of  the  infidel  Moor,  fear  the 
uprising  of  a  few  paltry  "Savages  ?  I  wot  not  for 
one." 

k^orkma  The  assembled  courtiers  cast  approving  glances 
ilver,  whidvrd  the  speaker,  but  said  nothing, 
rom  the  East,  A  sayest  thou,  Alva  ?  T/iou  art  a  soldier," 
ose.  A  few  pfijiand  with  bitter  irony.  The  shaft  told 
ubdued  light  of  the"  Denia  was  not  much  of  a  warrior. 
y.  In  the  cent^  assembly — like  less  exclusive  mobs, — 
^ .udibly,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  Denia. 


"Your  majesties,"  responded  Alva,  in  his  quick, 
abrupt  manner,  "  I  would  treat  the  savages  as 
fellow-men,  and  try  and  convert  them.  I  would 
deprive  them  of  all  excuse  for  rebellion,  so  that  if 
they  attempted  war,  I  could  crush  them  with  an 
easy  conscience." 

The  Indian  chief,  who  had  spoken,  turned 
around  and  stared  at  Alva  with  something  like  a 
recognition  of  his  rough,  manly  sentiments,  which 
evidently  pleased  the  dusky  stranger. 

"  Ha, — your  words  are  good.  You  are  a  brave. 
I  thank  you,"  he  said,  and  then  resumed  his  former 
attitude. 

After  a  short  consultation  with  Ferdinand,  the 
Queen  informed  Columbus  that  the  whole  afi'air 
would  receive  immediate  and  careful  attention. 
The  council  was  summoned  for  the  next  day,  and 
so  the  meeting  terminated. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Memoir  of  Mother  de  Chaagy.* 

Jacqueline  Philippine  Lucrece  Claudine  de 
Chaugy  was  born  January  I,  1611,  in  the  diocese 
of  Autun,  near  Cussy-la-Colonne,  where  she  was 
baptized.  Her  father  wais  a  man  of  rank  and  oon- 
sideration  in  the  province,  and  was  an  offl<^r  at 
the  court  of  Mary  de  Medicis ;  her  mother,  Clau- 
dine de  Toulonjon,  was  a  sister  of  the  Count  de 
Toulonjon  who  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  St. 
Jane  Frances  de  Chantal.  On  the  other  side  she 
was  also  related  to  the  family  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales.  Her  education  was  brilliant  to  a  degree 
that  threatened  injury  to  her  eternal  interests 
through  the  worldly  spirit  it  produced  in  her. 
Handsome,  high-spirited,  full  of  vivacity  and 
grace,  she  charmed  all  the  world  and  the  world 
charmed  her.  St.  Francis  de  Sales  saw  her  one 
day  at  Moulins.  when  she  was  about  eleven  yeara 
old,  and  said  to  her :  "  You  are  to  be  one  of  ours." 
There  seemed  then  little  probability  this  prediction 
would  ever  be  fulfilled.  With  a  strong  natural 
inclination  to  piety  and  uncommon  vigor  of  mind. 
Mademoiselle  de  Chaugy  was  nevertheless  com- 
pletely fascinated  by  the  apparent  charms  of  the 
destiny  before  her.  An  attachment,  sanctioned  by 
her  father's  approval,  seemed  to  give  certainty  to 
her  expectations,  but  the  opposition  of  her  mother 
broke  this  tie  that  held  her  to  the  world ;  in  truth 
it  was  but  a  flimsy  one.    Madame -de  Chaugy  then 


*  Lives  of  thb  Fibst  Sistkbs  op  thb  Obdbb  of  thb 
Visitation.  By  Mother  Franfoise-Madelaine  de 
Chaugy,  Superior  of  the  first  Monastery  at  Annecy, 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century  ;  with  a  Memoir  of  her 
Life,  by  Louis  Veuillot.  Translated  from  the  French 
for  the  Ave  Maria,  by  R.  V.  R. 
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tried  to  arrange  another  match  for  her  daughter, 
but  to  this  the  young  la<ly  would  not  consent; 
■wishing  to  reconcile  her  inclinations  with  her 
ideas  of  her  duty  she  resolved  to  wait  in  patience 
till  her  mother  would  yield  to  her  wishes  or  till 
she  should  become  of  age  to  dispose  of  herself. 
Nothing  turned  out  as  she  hoped.  Her  father 
died,  aud  the  gentleman  she  preferred,  despairing 
of  any  better  fortune,  embraced  the  profession  of  a 
soldier  and  was  killed  on  the  first  battle  field  on 
which  he  fought. 

It  must  be  acknowl edged  (^  hat  not  even  all  thoie 
sorrows  sufficed  to  detach  the  affections  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Chaugy  from  the  world,  or  to  make  her 
look  on  a  cloistered  life  with  any  favor.  She  who 
was  to  become  so  perfect  a  religious,  and  a  model 
of  devotion — even  while  the  remembrance  of 
Madame  de  Chantal  was  yet  fresh  in  all  minds — at 
this  time  regarded  a  conventual  life  with  actual 
aversion.  But  God's  Providence  is  never  wanting 
in  the  means  to  lead  the  most  rebellious  souls  into 
their  destined  path.  To  escape  the  too  trying  vig- 
ilance of  her  mother,  who  opposed  her  most  rea- 
sonable desires,  Jacqueline  took  refuge  with  her 
aunt,  Madame  de  Toulonjon  whose  house  afforded 
her  an  asylum  as  unexceptionable  as  her  own 
home.  Here  she  met  Madame  de  Chantal,  who 
was  returning  to  Annecy  after  a  journej',  and  the 
holy  Foundress  of  the  new  order  offered  the  young 
lady  the  shelter  of  her  monastery..  Seeing  nothing 
better  to  do  under  the  circumstances.  Mademoiselle 
de  Chaugy  left  the  dwelling  of  her  relative,  and 
went  with  Madame  der  Chantal,  without  however 
making  any  engagement  to  try  the  religious  life, 
nor  was  this  even  asked  of  her.  In  her  own  mind 
she  was  fully  resolved  never  to  be  a  nun,  while 
her  saintly  protectress  was  fully  convinced  this 
was  her  destiny.  St.  Jane  Frances  had  fathomed 
the  depths  of  the  great  heart  of  her  protege—she 
appreciated  the  strength  and  nobility  of  her  mind ; 
she  besought  God  to  withdraw  this  heart  from  the 
dangers  that  menaced  it  in  the  world,  and  to  give 
this  clear  intellect  to  the  aid  of  the  Institute  she 
was  engjiged  in  founding. 

As  Mademoiselle  de  Chaugy  afterwards  con- 
fessed, she  experienced  the  utmost  repugnance  to 
passing  through  the  portal  of  the  convent.  To 
prevent  her  trouble  and  terror  from  appearing 
outwardly,  she  invoked  the  assistance  of  St.  Jo- 
seph, and  promised  herself  the  cloister  should  only 
be  her  dwelling  for  a  very  short  space  of  time. 
All  the  nuns,  when  they  became  acquainted  with 
her,  formed  quite  contrary  desires.  One  of  these 
religious — whose  life  in  after  time  she  was  to 
write  with  a  special  charm— Mother  Marie  Piir- 
onne  de  Cbfitel,  then  superior  of  the  fii-st  moi.as- 
tery  of  Annecy,  was  exceedingly  desirous  of  gain- 


ing in  this  soul  another  daughter  for  St.  Jane 
Frances,  and  a  sister  for  herself.  In  firmness  of 
character,  in  mental  qualities,  and  in  more  than 
one  of  the  circumstances  of  their  lives.  Mother 
de  Clidtel  perceived  a  resemblance  between  her- 
self and  Mademoiselle  de  Chaugy,  and  was  attract- 
ed by  this  congeniality.  She  also  had  been  obliged 
to  struggle  against  the  seductions  of  the  world — 
now,  victorious  over  them,  she  earnestly  desired  a 
like  victory  for  this  soul,  which  she  saw  in  similar 
peril.  "  Ah,"  said  she  to  Madame  de  Chantal,  "  if 
God  does  but  become  Master  of  this  heart,  what  an 
instrument  it  may  be  made  to  His  glory !"  And 
whenever  she  happened  to  meet  Mademoiselle  de 
Chaugy  going  about  the  house,  she  would  ask 
plipy  fully :  "  Pray,  when  are  you  going  to  be  pleased 
to  give  audience  to  grace?"  Before  long  grace 
indeed  commenced  speaking,  but  to  a  heart  unwill- 
ing to  listen  to  it.  To  dissipate  her  ennui,  Made- 
moiselle de  Chaugy  wrote  hymns,  and  some  beau- 
tiful commentaries  on  exhortations  that  she  heard, 
which  made  however  more  impression  on  her 
memory  than  on  her  heart;  she  tried  by  these 
means  to  distract  her  mind  from  more  serious  im- 
pressions, and  perhaps  it  gratified  her  to  be  able 
thus  to  exhibit  her  talents.  Still  St.  Jane  Frances 
and  Motiier  de  Chutel  persevered  in  praying  for 
this  soul,  and  the  rebel  herself  began  to  fear  she 
would  be  finally  subdued.  She  came  at  hist  so  far 
as  to  ask  herself  if  she  had  not  really  better  con- 
sider the  choice  between  the  cloister  and  the 
world.  While  she  was  debating  this  question  in 
her  mind,  a  clergyman  cjxme  to  the  convent  to 
preach  the  panegyric  of  the  Holy  Apostles  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Praising  their  obedience  to 
the  voice  of  Jesus  Christ,  "  it  is,"  said  he,  "  in  this 
facility  to  yield  to  grace  that  we  recognize  true 
generosity  of  character.  Those  possessing  this 
generosity  do  not  wail  to  be  coaxed  or  bribed,  but 
\-e&di\y  give  themselves  to  the  service  of  Gotl,  the 
instant  they  perceive  they  are  called  thereto;  their 
way  of  proceeding  is  the  exact  reverse  of  the  mer- 
cenary who  always  waitj»  to  discover  the  higlieot 
bidder.  It  is  ottering  a  most  flagrant  insult 
to  a  divine  voc»ti<>n  to  weigh  it  in  the  balance 
with  any  other  object,  ns  if  the  world  could  enter 
into  comparison  with  Gotl,  and  a  reward  of  equal 
value  might  be  counteti  on  from  either  I"  Hear- 
ing these  words,  Mademoiselle  de  Chaugy  hesitated 
no  more.  Bursting  into  tears,  she  hastened  to 
cast  herself  on  her  knees  before  Mother  de  Chatel, 
declaring  her  resistance  was  at  an  end,  and  that 
she  surrendered  to  grace.  The  gentle  superior 
embraced  her  and  instantly  led  her  to  the  cell  of 
the  holy  Foundress.  St.  Jane  Frances  shr.wetl  far 
more  joy  than  surprise— God  had  revealed  to  lier 
what  was  to  be.  "But."  said  she,  "I  wished  that 
you  should  be  apprised  of  the  will  of  God  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  rather  than  by  the 
mouth  of  a  sinner  like  mjaelf." 

Lto  bk  continced.] 
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THE  LITTLE  FLOWER  ANGEL. 

An  Old  Story  traly  Told. 

I  must  tell  you,  dear  children,  of  the  history  of 
a  simple  flower  which  God  once  made  the  instru- 
ment (as  He  does  the  beautiful  angels,)  of  convert- 
ing to  His  love  the  soul  of  a  poor  wanderer  who 
had  long  gone  astray  from  Ills  protecting  care. 
He  was  an  orphan,  and,  unhappily  for  himself,  the 
possessor  of  immense  wealth.  His  parents  had 
died  when  he  was  quite  young,  so  the  unfortunate 
youth  was  deprived  of  that  home  training  so  es- 
sential to  the  formation  of  true  principles.  His 
guardian,  a  careless,  worldly-minded  man,  was 
more  eager  to  see  him  well  established  in  the 
world,  than  to  mind  the  concerns  of  eternity.  He 
took  care,  however,  to  have  his  mind  well  culti- 
vated and  highly  accomplished,  while  the  poor 
heart  was  but  a  barren  desert. 

This  youth's  name  was  Charles  Veramont  de 
Cbarney;  he  just  came  into  possession  of  his  great 
fortune  as  the  first  Napoleon  was  made  Consul  of 
France,  after  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  murder  of  Louis  the  XVI.  Cbarney  was 
young  handsome,  highly  educated,  with  more 
than  ordinary  talents,  and  possessed  of  boundless 
wealth.  AVh.it  wonder  that  he  became  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude  in  Paris,  the  most  brilliant  city 
in  the  world.  He  mixed  much  jin  what  was  then 
called  philosophical,  but  now  is  more  truly  named 
infidel,  society.  ScoflSng  at  everything  sacred,  and 
sneering  at  the  most  trifling  peculiarities  of  God's 
ministers  wa.s  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  was  al- 
ways done  with  such  refined  wit  that  the  grossness 
was  hidden  under  an  epigram,  whilst  the  malig- 
nity was  rendered  more  poignant. 

Soon  young  de  C barney  became  imbued  with 
those  false  principles;  and  from  scepticism,  he 
finally  stepped  into  avowed  atheism.  He  might  al- 
most be  called  the  sun  of  the  circle  in  which  he 
moved;  yet,  withal,  he  was  not  happy — nothing 
gave  him  satisfaction — nobody  pleased  him — every- 
where he  found  a  vacuum.  He  admired  nature 
and  all  her  varied  beauties ;  but  she  spoke  no  lan- 
guage to  his  heart.  Disgusted  with  the  falseness 
of  his  fellow-men,  he  became  weary -of  iife,  raised 
his  eyes  to  the  myriad  worlds  shining  at  night  in 
the  heavens,  and  his  spirit  longed  to  soar,  and  seek 
something  to  love;  but  he  had  taught  himself  to 
believe  that  all  this  was  only  the  creation  of 
change;  where,  therefore,  should  he  seek  happi- 
ness f  ■ 


Poor  Chamey!  little  he  knew  that  what  he 
sought  was  liis  God.  No  wonder  his  heart  was 
empty  and  his  soul  full  of  bitterness.  The  smallest 
and  poorest  child,  who  knew  the  first  chapter  of 
his  catechism,  could  tell  him  we  were  created  io 
love,  honor  and  serve  God  in  this  life  that  we  may 
be  happy  with  him  forever  in  the  next. 

His  dear  Lord  Jesus,  who  had  shed  his  precious 
blood  to  redeem  him,  however,  was  not  unmindful 
of  poor  Charney,  and  sent  a  little  flower  to  be  the 
means  of  bringing  his  soul  back  to  him  once  mote. 
But  I  must  tell  you  how  it  happend. 

Charney  had  an  active  mind,  as  I  told  you  be- 
fore, superior  talents,  so  he  felt  he  must  busy  himself 
about  something,  for  he  loved  excitement.  He  en- 
gaged in  a  conspiracy  against  Napoleon.  The 
plot  was  revealed  by  some  of  the  members,  and 
the  conspirators  punished.  Count  de  Charney 
was  sent  to  the  Portress  of  Fenestrella,  and  there 
imprisoned.  He  had  no  comforts  whatever — no 
books  to  read,  no  means  of  writing,  and,  of  course, 
not  the  least  approach  to  amusement.  Sometimes 
he  would  sit  for  hours,  lost  in  gloomy  thoughts, 
and  sad  forebodings.  Once  in  a  while  he  would 
pass  his  time  drawing  designs  on  his  wooden  table 
with  a  piece  of  charcoal,  and  one  day  with  the 
same  instrument  he  wrote  on  the  wall  of  his  cell, 
"  Chance,  though  blind,  is  the  author  of  creation." 

One  day  Chamey  was  taking  his  usual  walk  in 
his  stone  paved  court-yard.  High  walls  surround- 
ed it;  no  vines,  no  trees  o'ershadowed  it.  ?  His 
only  view,  the  flags  at  his  feet.  The  higlv  stone 
walls  around,  and  the  little  patch  of  blue  sky 
above,  whose  short-lived  sunshine  seemed  like"*- 
mockery  to  the  poor  prisoner.  Looking  sadTy 
down,  he  observed  that  the  earth  betwocn"  two 
huge  stories  was  broken ;  stooping,  he  pushed  it 
aside  and  saw  a  blade  of  green  springing  up,  he 
even  fancied  the  breeze  brought  him  a  faint  per- 
fume of  flowers.  Jle  mused  upon  this  adaptation 
to  its  wants,  and  resolved  to  cherish  the  plant. 
Day  by  day  the  leaves  unfolded  and  deepened  in 
hue.  The  stem  strengthened  and  stoutly  held 
itself  up.  Tlie  Count  watched  it  with  increasing 
interest ;  -  he  saw  the  down  upon  the  stem,  and 
thought  to  himself,  "  why  was  it  there  ?" 

Next  morning  he  observed  that  a  slight  hoar 
frost  had  ftvUen,  but  resting  on  the  down  was 
prevented  thus  from  reaching  and  injuring  the 
plant.  When  the  wind  blew,  the  slender  stem 
bent,  and  the  storm  passed  over  without  injur- 
ing it.  If  it  received  any  hurt,  the  sunshine 
came  out  and  healed  it,  while  the  little  pores  of 
the  leaves  drank  in  water  to  nourish  it. 


*  Ficciola  is  an  Italian  word,  and  signifies, 
little  thing." 
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